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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

lyidrict  of  Kentucky y  set. 

S^^,^^.^,^^  Be  it  remembered,  That  on  the  fourth  day  o/ June,  in  th» 
SEAL.  >  year  of  our  Lord  one. thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four^ 
^-^-^^^^f  and  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  thS  independence  of  the  United 
States,  •  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  the  said  district,  deposited  in  this  office,  the 
title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author  and  proprietor,  in  the 
words  following,  to-wit : 

'*The  History  of  Kentucky.  Exhibiting  an  account  of  the  modern  dis- 
covery; settlement;  progressiTS  improvement;  civil  and  military  transac- 
tions ;  and  present  state  of  the  country.    In  two  voluftues.    By  H.  Marshall.^' 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  ^^An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts, 
and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned;^'  and  also  the  act.  entitled  ^^An  act  supplementary  to  an 
act,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioiileci)^  and  extending  the  benefits  thccjpof  to 
the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

JOHN  H.  HANNA, 

Clerk  of  tlie  District  of  Kentucky. 
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iyOTE.-^The  figures  refer  to  oowespbn<linff  paMs ."  where  the  nrnnM-  nn ^n^ 
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concerning  lands  464 
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CHAP.  I. 


Commencement  of  operations  under  the  Omaiiiution — Govemot 
^x*  repair  to  Lexington^  and  open  thejirit  session  of  the  Lcgislatifre 
€^  Kentucky — Governor  makes  comrmmications  to  both  houses — the 
manner^  and  substance^  of  each'-^Proceedings  of  the  General  Assentr 
bly — Courts — Revenue^  «^c. 

[1792."l  The  elections  having  been  made  in  the  month  of 
May,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  annexed  to 
the  censiitution ;  and  Monday,  the  4th  of  June,  1792,  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly^  in  Lexington ;  the 
governor,  and  members,  elected^  stobd  ready  to  repair  to  the 
seat  of  governmei)t.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  the  months 
Isaac  Shelby,  the  detlared  governor,  left  his  farm,  destined 
for  that  place;  in  order  to  take  on  himself  the  executive 
administration*  The  same  day,  passing  through  Danville, 
he  there  received  a  congratulatory  address,  from  the  inhabi- 
tants— to  which  he  returned  a  respectful  reply ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  The  next  day  he  arrived  in  Lexington, 
escorted  by  a  treop  of  volunteers,  who  had  met  him  on  the 
»  road,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  some  parade ;  when  addresses, 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned^  were  exchanged  between 
the  parties. 

On  the  same  day,  arrived  also,  the  greater  number  of  the 
senators,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  representatives:  no 
business,  however,  was  done  on  Monday.  On  the  next  day,  a 
quorum  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  were  formed 
in  their  respective  -chambers.  When  each  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize itself,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  tlie  con- 
stitution. The  senate,  chose  Alexander  Scott. Bullett,  for  its 
speaker;  and  the  representatives,  placed  in  the  chair  of  their 
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house,  Robert  Breckenridge — ^both  from  the  county  of  Jeffer- 
son. The  clerks,  and  other  officers,  were  then  chosen.  Cont- 
xnunications  between  the  two  houses,  being  exchanged,  that 
each  was  ready  to  proceed  to  legislative  business;  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  that  the  governor  should  be  informed  by  a 
committee,  composed  of  members  from  each  house,  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  such  communications,  as  he  might  be 
disposed  to  make. 

The  committee,  according  to  order,  reported  that  they  had 
\vaited  on  the  governor,  and  to  their  information,  had  received 
his  reply,  that  he  would  the  next  day  at  1 2  o'clock,  in  the  senate 
chamber,  meet  the  general  assembly,  in  order  to  make  his  com- 
munications* Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed, 'the  speakec 
and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives,*  repaired  to  the 
chamber  of  the  senate,  a  little  before  the  time  for  expecting 
the  governor^  and  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them,  on  the  right 
front  of  the  speaker's  chair,  the  senators  being,  on  the  other. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  governor,  attended  by  the  secretary, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  portal  of  the  hall ;  when  the  speaker 
of  the  senate  leaving  his  scat,,  met  the  governor,  and  conducted 
him  to  one,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  speaker's  chair. 

After  the  repose  of  a  minute,  the  governor  rose  with  a  manu- 
script in  his  hand,  and  respectfully  addressing,  first  the  senate, 
and  then  the  house  of  representatives,  read  the  communications 
which  he  had.  prepared ;  and  delivering  to  each  speaker  a  copy 
of  the  manuscript,  he  retired:  as  did  also,  the  speaker,  and 
ipcmbers,  of  the  house  of  representatives;  who  were  re-formed,, 
in  their  own  hall,  immediately  after. 

Each  house,  resumed  its  appropriate  functions;  and  among 
the  first  business,  ordered  the  communications  from  the  gover- 
nor, to  be  entered  on  the  journals* 

In  substance,  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  tW  great  object 
of  government — the  establishment  of  both  private  and  public 
credit,  as  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  effecting  this 
desirable  result.  The  first,  was  represented  to  depcJnd  upon 
a  speedy,  and  impartial  administration  of  justice;  the  latter, 
on  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  all  public  engagements^ 
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Then,  he -successively  urged,  ttie  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
^disputed  titles  to  lands,  by  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  con. 
istltution ;  the  regulation  of  future  elections,  in  such  manner  as 
to  guard  against  undue  influence;  the  appoiatment  of  two 
senators,  to  represent  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
fStatcs ;  and  the  passage  of  a  law  to  compel  sheriffs,  and  other 
public  officers,  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  duties. 

To  the  house  of  representatives,  he  recommended,  the  rais- 
ing of  an  adequate  revenue,  for  public  exigencies;  and  tha 
appointment  of  commissioners,  to  fix  on  a  place  for  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  govenimett.  Giving  to  both  houses,  hid  assurance 
of  a  ciH-iSal  co-operation  in  such  measures,  as  should  have  for 
their  object,  the  good  of  the  republic;  and  finally,  advising 
them  to  nse  despatch ;  rendered  the  more  necessary,  by  the 
iinorganized  state  of  the  various  department^of  the  government. 

In  this  procedure  of  the  first  governor  of  Kentucky,  is  seen 
an  imitation  of  the  example,  equally  appropriate,  and  respect- 
ful, set  by  President  Washington,  upon  entering  into  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  official  duties*  While  it  is  also  seen,  that  the 
two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  readily  reciprocated  the 
civility  of  tbe  governor;  as  did  congress,  that  of  the  president,, 

That  distinguished  personage,  George  Washington,  elevated 
to  the  highest  office  in  his  country's  gift,  did  not  (eely  orthink^ 
himself,  either,  too  great,  or  too.  little,  to  meet  in  proper  per- 
son, Hie  senators,  and  representatives,  of  the  people^  intrusted 
also,  with  the  performance,  of  high  public  duties;  and  to  ex- 
change with  them  in  official  form,  the  civilities,,  and  courtesies 
which  should  exist,  and  be  practised,  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  public  functionaries,  of  a  free,  and  enlightened 
governments 

Such  continued  to  be  the  course  pursued  at  the  opening  of 
•each  session  of  congress,  during  the  two  presidencies  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  of  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Adams.  And 
sucli  aUo  wa«,  in  s.ubstancej  the  practice  in  .Kentucky,  for  the 
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same  period.  After  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  Mr^  JcP 
fersoD,  at. the  head^  of  anti^fedferalists,  and  an  appropriate, 
democracy,  becoming  President  of  the  United  States — it  was 
ordained,  in  the  cabinet,  of  party  eiq)ediency,  ^Hhat  whsitsoever 
could  be  traced  to  President  Washington,  should  be  changed, 
in  name,  or  appearance;  and,  if  possible,  consigned  to  for  get- 
fulness.^'  Hence„  this  intercourse  of  official  comity,  was* 
abolished ;  ''and  in  its  place,  was  substituted,  the  cold,  and  uih 
gracious  formality  of  sending  a.  written  message  by  a  private 
secretary., 

This  might  be  read,  or  laid  on  the  table,  at  the  option  oT 
either  house.     And  so  has  been  the  course  of  Kentucky. 

Thus,  foregoing^  those  answecs,  or  responses,  in  either  house; 
in  which  new  ideas  "were  occasionally  suggested,  new  sources , 
of  information  opened,  and  a  grateful  commixture  of  feeling, 
and  sentiment,  produced;  to  the  mutual  nurture  of  approbation, 
confidence,  or  esteem — «ver  pleasant  to  generous^ and  elevated 
minds.  While  the  same  channel  of  intercourse,,  furnished  a 
vehicle  equally  convenient,  (oi:  suggesting  aa admonition,  modi- 
fying a  project,  or  checking  a  contemplated  enterprise.-^ 
Again:  the  publication  of  these  reciprocal  communications  in 
the  newspapers,  would  furnish  their  readers,  with  authentic ,' 
evidence  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  of  the  prominent  sub- 
jects of  ensuing  legislation,  and  of  the  probable  results  of  pro- 
posed improvements^  And  thus  abo,  in  a  plain  and  simple 
interchange  of  intellect,  the  best  dispositions  of  the  human 
heart  were  gratified,  expanded,  reproduced^  and  cherished. 

Among  the  earliest  appointments  made  by  the  governor,  was 
that  of  James  Brown,  the  brother  of  John  Brown,  already? 
introduced  to  the  readei:,  and  George  Nicholas:  the  firat^  b^ing^ 
made  secretary,  the  last,  attorney  general ;  of  the  cotniviojit* 
wealth. 

By  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly, 
John  Brown,  and  John  Edwards,  were  chosen  senators,  to 
congresst    And  by  the  house  of  represeatatives  alone,  tw^ty- 
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one  peraoDS,  wore  elected,  as  a  Dominatk)!};  of  whom,  five 
M'ere.  to  be  left — by  the  representations  from  Mercer,  and 
Fayette,  counties,,  alternately  striking  out  one;  after  which 
the  remaining  five,  were  to  be  conimissiimeT^^  to  fix  on  the 
place  for  tlie  permanent  seat  of  government.  The  list  after 
this  excision,  exhibited  the  names  of  Robert  Todd,  John 
Edwards,  John  Allen,  Henry  Lee,  and  Thomas  Kennedy. 
,  These  were  of  course  the  "five  commissioners,"  on  whom  the 
duty  devolved;  any  three  of  whom  might  £s!  the  seat  of 
government. 

So  much  had  the  performsmce  of  this  duty,  been  the  subject 
of  jealousy,  jvnd  apprehension,  between  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  that  recourse  was  had  to  this  singular 
mode.,  of  election,  to  obviate  the  con^quences.  Fixing  the 
permanent  seat  of  government,  whether  it  be  considered,  in 
either,  a  civil,  or  military,  point  of  view,  is  no  doubt  at  all 
times,  a  matter  of  real  importance.  In  Kentucky,  no  sooner 
was  the  separation  from  Virginia,  and  the  consequent  new 
state,  talked  of,  than  the  future  seat  of  government,  mingled 
in  the  conversation,  of  -each  political  party.  *  As  the  time  for 
the  separation  &c.  approached,  the  interest  in  the  seat  of 
government,  not  only  appeared  to  magnify,  and  extend  itself 
to  all  descriptions  of  people,  but  it  took  a  local  character; 
shaping  itself  by  the  Kentucky  river;  and  which  of  course  was 
either  north,  or  south,  to  the  exclusion,. of  the  other.  This 
contest,  had  excited  much  feeling,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
.  conflict  of  interests,  between  the  opposite  sides,  of  the  river; 
interests,  it  is  believed,  always  considerable  to  those  immediate- 
ly at  .the  place;  and  much  overrated,  by  those  at  a  distance. 
Such  was  the  strength  of  this  local  rivalry  in  the  convention, 
which  formed  the  constitution,  that  neither  side  was  willing  to 
leave  it,  a  subject  of  ordinary  legislation. 

While  the  result  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  compact. 
One^  which  should  have  proposed  to  embrace  the  object,  more 
directly,  and  definitively,  could  not  have  been  agreed  to,  by 
the  parties.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  case,  for  ^hich  provi- 
sion w£|s  made. 
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A  majority  of  the  five  commissioners,  met  soon  after  their 
appointment,  and  fixed  on  Frankfort,  as  the  proper  place, 
Tlie  constitution  attached  '^permanent,"  to  it;  and  to  ensure 
the  effect,  reqpaired  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  to  remove  it,  to  any  other  place. 

The  situation  of  Frankfort,  immediately  on  the  nortliward 
)3ank  of  the  river,  which  separated  the  parties;  in  a  bottom, 
common  to  both — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — but 
largest  on  the  south  side,  whence  in  time,  the  town  might  be 
extended;  should  have  silenced,  if  any  thing  could,^  all  opposi- 
tion, and  complaint.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  then; 
nor,  has  all  the  favourable  circumstances  M^hich  unite  in  sup- 
port of  the  choice,  been  able  to  fr6e  it  from  obloquy,  and 
reproach,  notw^ithstanding  its  advantages. 

Let  them  be  enumerated,  and  compared  wi&  those  of  any 
jotlier  place. 

The  river,  navigable  fay  stream  boats, '  much  more  equally 
bisects  the  state,  than  any  other.  While  the  water  conveyance 
will  ever  be  important  for  transportation  of  eyery  kind:  among 
which,  the  article  of  fuel,  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude; and  to  be  found  in  mines  of  co^l,  and  in  durable  ibrests 
©f  trees,  on  its  banks. 

It  is  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  fine  rich  lands  ^n  both  sides  of 
the  river;  but  especially,  of  those  on  Elkhom,  &c. 

It  is,  probably^  at  the  head  of  steam  navigation.  Tho  con- 
nexion which  it  holds  with  many  of  the  principal  towBS,  point 
out  Frankfort,  as  their  port  of  storage,  for  export,  and  import. 
It  is,  without  exception,  as  healthy  as  any  town  k)  the  state. 

Notliing  need  be  said  of  its  market.  It  wiU  always  be  best 
supplied,  when  most  is  demanded. 

It  challenges  any  plaee  in  the  commonwealth,  as  near  the 
centre,  to  shew  as  many  circumstances  favourable  to  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  government,  as  are  concentrated  at  its  site. 

It  being  fixed  on,  by  the  commissioners-^  measures  were  soon 
after  taken  to  erect  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  the  subordinate  officers,  immediately  attached 
to  the  government.    This  was  a  building  of  tstpne;  paid  for 
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priDcpally,  by  the  proceeds  of  private  contributions  ^  and  called 
**ifc€  State  House." 

Another,  was  afterwards  built  ot  brick,  for  the  residence  of 
tbe  governor ;  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  This  hardly 
can  be  said  to  have  a  name.  Sometimes  it Js  called,  ^Hhe 
Governor's  House ;"  §it  other  times,  "the  Government  House ;'' 
and  frequently,  "the  Palace."  Each  of  which,  appears  im- 
proper. The  first,  because  the  governor  may  have  a  house 
of  his  own  in  town;  which  would  rendec  the  name,  ambiguous. 
The  second,  because  it  accommodates  but  one  department; 
ami  that  as  a  family  residence  merely.  The  third,  because,  "a 
palace"  is  the  residence  of  a  prince^  or  viceroy.  And  these 
are  not  reeognised  by  the  conslitoUon ;  nor  need  the  term,  or 
appcUatlot),  be  f^xMiarized^  to  the  popular  ear. 
-  *<The  State  House,"  is  a  name  sufficiently  appropriate,  and 
now  familiar.    There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  changing  it. 

The  house  occuj^ied  by  the  governor,  in  hb  official  capacity, 
with  a  little  effort  of  the  imagi  natron^  may  be  called  "the  Capi- 
tol;" as  it  accommodates, /Ac  head  of  the  executive  department. 
Or,  there  is,  or  that  is,  the  house,  of  the  ^head  man."  The 
Roman  "Gapitol"  being  sa  named,  from  caputs  a  head. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  it  is  the  business  of  history,  io 
perpetuate  names,  not  make  theift.  That  may  apply  where 
they  exist;  but  would  be  impertinent,  where  they  do  not* 
After  all,  nami^sare  arbitrary,  often  accidental,  in  their  origin; 
aay  one  may  invent,  or  bestow  them — it  is  use,  and  consent, 
which  establish  them.  Capitol^  is  a  name  of  easy  pronunciation ; , 
"it  suits  tbe  mouth  well;"  is  of  reasonable  dignitj^  venerable 
antiquity,  and  modem  use:  what  mofe  is  required  for  a  name? 

£e  aU  this,  however,  as  it  may ;  it  will  be  admitted,  that  any 
one  who  can  find  Frjankfort,  may  find  where,  the  governor 
lives. 

Let  all  then^  that  has  been  said  about  the  name  of  the  house, 
go  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  some  consequence  that 
theseat  of  government  should  remain  where  it  was  first  placed. 
Inajimuch,  as  to  all  the  reasons,  then  in  favour  of  it,  there  have 
been  added  since,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  selection,  many 
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others,  afiecting  private  interests — which  but  for  its  being  Ave 
seat  of  government,  would  never  have  been  invested  there. 
The  public  buildings  are  also  of  great  value. 

Besides,  good  accoramodatioiis  may  now  be  had  in  Frankfort  j 
which  is  more  tban  can  be  said  of  any  othel*  pla(!e,  having  any 
pretension  to  concentrality.  In  short,  so  judiciously  Was  the 
commission  of  five,  for  fixing  the  permanent  seat  of  goV^mnient, 
executed)  that,  notwithstanding  the  restless  disposition,  whim, 
caprice,  and  selfishness,  of  mankind;  and  the  repeated,** and 
strenuous  attempts,  which  have  been  made  to  remove  it;  yet  it 
holds  its  pre-eminence,  and  still  bafiles  its  enemies.  Who,  in 
fact,  haye  no  place  to  oflfer  in  cdtnpetition,  that  in  the  mind 
of  a  dispassionate  man  of  Common  sense,  could  produce  '^ 
moment's  hesitancy".  '"Not  one  objeci  of  public  utility,  has 
ever  been,  or  can  ever  be^  pointed  out,  as  probably  to  be 

•  efiected,  by  a  removal."  And  notwithstandmg.  the  convention 
of  1799  recognised",  and  corroborated,  thereat  of  government, 
at  that  place — ^yet  for  many  years,  and  very  recently,  was  the 
removal  made  a  question  in  the  legislature !  The  mef e  ab- 
stract right  to  make  the  motionyis  not  to  be  doubted — while 
its  utility  has  never  been  shewn — although  often,  almost  au- 
niially,  has  the  motion  been  repeated— and  as  often,  lost. 

A  strong  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  evince  the  restless- 
ness,  ever  found  among  men— and  no  less  striking,  as  a  proo^*^ 
of  the  unwillingness,  apparently  inherent  in  human  nature; 

.to  permit  any  portion  of  the  community,  to  possess,  or  enjoy, 
although  the  product  of  their  own  labour,  and  atnellor^tion;* 
any  kind  of  convenience,  or  advantage,  not  common  to  all. 
Notwithstanding,  that  in  its  nature,  as  the  seat  of  government, 
for  example,  it  Is  perfectly  incommunicable,  to  all.  Was  not 
the  public  faith  pledged,  in  fixing  on  Frankfort,  ap  ihh permanerit 
seat  of  government,  under  constitutional  provisions,  to  those 
who  should  vest  their  money  in  lots,  build  houses,  and  improve 
the  place,  for  the  necessary  and  comfortable  accommodation 
of  those,  who  should  be  called  there  on  public,  or  eveii  private, 
business?  Was  not  this  pledge  renewed,  when  the  private 
funds  of  individuals,  were  accepted,  and  applied,  to  the  building 


of  a  slate  house— both  formerly,  and  latterly!  And  yet,  re- 
peatedly have  majorities  been  found,  who  have  voted  for 
removal.  Two  circumstances,  have  mainly  prevented  the 
elTect  oi  this  motion  terminating  in  an  actual  law  for  changing 
the  seat  of  government — one  was^  tlie  spirit  of  selfish  locality 
offeeling,  among  the^  rival  pretenders,  to  preference  of  place; 
ihc  other,  the  constitutional  restriction,  which  requires  the 
concurrence  of  Iwchthirds  of  both  houses^  to  pass  the  act. 

The  operation  of  such  examples,  are  to  discourage  improve- 
ments at  the  place;  to  keep  such  as  had  ventured, and  laid  out 
their  money  and  labour,  ever  in  jeopardy:  and  generaHy,  to 
impair,  or  destroy,  all  confidence^  in  arrangements  dependent 
on  acts  of  the  legislature:  and  thus,  to  arrest  and  pre^'ent^ 
useful  entcjrprilse,  ^nd  Uberal  exertioUt 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  tendency  of  the  governmentj 
and  its  history,  can  but  demonstrate,  the  inaccuracy  of  its 
balance  of  powers,  in  the  legislative  scale. 

The  objections  to  Frankfort,  as  the  seat  of  government,  are 
not,  that  it  is  unhealthy— or  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  with  pro- 
visions— with  fuel — with  any,  or  with  all,  the  conveniencies, 
of  good  living — that  its  atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  intel- 
lectual exertions^  or  subject  to  any  physical  -debility — but) 
♦Hhat  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  state!"  Whence,  it  )ias 
been  asked^  "where  is  the  centre  of  the  state?"  In  reply — st 
place  in  the  Knobs,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  south  westward  of 
Harrodsburgh;  surrounded  by  a  broken  tract  of  country — too 
sterril,  for  cultivation,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  has 
been  pointed  out;  and  gravely  urged,  in  preference  to  Frank- 
fort, for  the  seat  of  government  1!  Yes,  hours,  and  days,  have 
been  consmned  in  the  solemn  farce,  called  a  debate,  on  mo- 
tions for  removal — many  members  voting  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  on  correspondent  motions;  for  Danville,  Harrods- 
burgh, Bardstown,  and  Lexington,  within  the  body  of  the 
state — and  for  Louisville,  on  one  of  the  extreme  outlines. 

Ill-fated,  devoted  Frankfort!  on  one  occasion,  its  agonized, 
and  breathless  inhabitants,  were  made  to  hear  its  site  depressed 
bolow,  overwhelming  floods ;  its  adjacent  hills,  elevated  to  th# 
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clouds,  and  broken  into  precipices;  the  country  round  about^ 
described  as  the  fit  haunts  of  wolves,  and  bears — ^while  acrack 
in  the  plaster  of  the  state  house,  and  a  cobweb  on  the  ceiling, 
were  magnified  into  objects,  but  little  less  portentious  than 
comets — or  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  volcanic  irruption— of 
whicb^  they  might  be  taken  as  the  certain  auguries.  It  was  a 
subject  befitting  the  oratory.  Mr.  Clay,  probably,  never  made 
greater  exertions,  or  a  more  illiberal  display — ^but  as  he  did  not 
exceed  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  delivered  several  greater  * 
speeches  since,  this  is  merely  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  historic 
.  justice.  The  efiect,  at  the  time,  was  great;  and  some  good 
people  conceited,  that  they  saw  the  seat  of  government  on  the 
'  road  to  Lexington,  where  the  orator  resided. 

The  constitutional  reqoisition,  of  two-thirds,  to  an  aet  of 
removal,  saved  Frankfort  from  the  effects  of  the  storm,  then, 
as  at  other  times;  and  hence,  it  may  be  inferred  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  seat  of  government,' is  as  permanent,  as  the 
Constitution^— but  not  more  so:  and  that  is  known  to  depend 
bn  popular  will. 

The  seat  of  government  is  no  ^vial  subject,  in  any  country ; 
but  in  Kentucky,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  hostility  which  Frank- 
fortj  has  experienced  from  he^  neighbouring  towns,  it  is  ren- 
"dered  of  as  little  importance,  as  it  well  can  be ;  while  it  remains 
to  be,  called  the  seat  of  government* 

This  subject,  in  most  couptries,  is  seen  to  connect  itself  also 
"with  the  moral,  political,  and  scientific,  character,  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  not  of  that  place  only,  but  t)f  the  country. 

To  cultivate  either  the  arts,  or  sciences,  or  to  become  re- 
nowned for  polite  and  elegant  literature^  requires  numerous 
means;  to  be  found  only,  in  populous  cities,  or  large  assemblies 
*of  people.  In  spme  states,  these  are  the  consequences  of  a 
concentrated  commerce — in  others,  of  an  accunrmlation  of  miU- 
tary  plunder;  and  the  consequent  residence  of  the  plunderers. 
Neither  of  which  can  be  expected  in  Frankfort;  nor  in  Ken^ 
iucky.  ♦ 

Frankfort,  has  various  natural  advantages,  some  of  which 
liave  been  enumerated ;  with  these— with  the  seat  of  govern- 
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Baent — ^witb  the  university — ^and  a  perfect  freedom  from  appre^ 
h^Qsion  of  losing  these  incidental  advantages--«he  would  have 
been,  a  flourishing,  and  populous  city.  But  instead  of  thesQ 
aids,  the  bare  circumstance  of  her  being  the  seat  ofg&vemmerUy 
has  been  seen  to  excite  an  envy,  and  a  jealousy,  whose  united 
efforts,  have  been  to  depress  her;  by  repeated  and  intimidat- 
ing menaces;  by,  bestowing  on  other  places,  and  withholding' 
from  Frankfort,  institutions  of  a  public  nature^-which,  if  they 
had  been  conceAtrated  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  they 
should  have  beei^  would  have  cherished  a  confidence,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  population,  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  arts,  literajture,  and  science,  worthy  of  the  capital  of  a 
great  state*. 

To  attain  an  end,  it  is  necessary  to  institute,^  and  apply  the 
appropriate  meansi 

This  lesson,  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  seems  but  too  often 
forgotten  by  those  who  would  be  thought  politicians.  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  that  the  politicians  of  Ken- 
tucky, have  been*  of  the  local,,  rather  than,  of  the  general  kind ; 
and  that  they  have  devoted  so,  much  qf  their  attention  to  their 
counties^  that  they  had  nonie  to  spare  for  the  u^e  of  ih^  state. 

9ut  history,  whose  business  it  is  to,  exJiibit  in  its  narratives 
the  transactions  of  the  times,  may  be  permitt^,  to  recall  them 
to  memory,  by  allusions,,  or  general  descriptions,  which  dis- 
pense with,  personal,  discriminations,  and  particular  detail^. 
And  this  must  bje  th^  course  on  the  present  occasion.. 

The  t]wro  houses  of  the  general  assembly,,  attentive  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  governor,  engaged  themselves  in  dis- 
cussing bills,,  tp  riegul^te  elections,  to  raise  revenue,  and  to 
establish  counts— rbesides  such  others^,  as  appeared  necessary 
to  organize  the  government;  and  some  of  less  magnitude,  or  of 
a  private  nature;  which  ultimately  passed  into  laws — with  the 
executive  approbation. ,  The  three  first,  resulting  from  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  of  a  general  character^ 
wiU  receive  particular  attention;  while  a  cursory  observation, 
will  suffice,  as  to  oth^rsr—and  the  mere  title,  be  a  sufiicient 
neco^ition  of  tiie  residue;  even  of  those,  of  a  first  session*. 
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The  first  bill,  which  received  the  approbation  of  the  gover-» 
nor,  was  entitled  "An  act  establishing  an  auditor's  office  of 
public  accounts;"  approved  the  22d  of  June,  1792. 

By  this  law,  an  auditor  was  to  be  appointed,  whose  duty  re- 
quired him  to  staie  and  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  articles,, 
of  debit  and  credit  thereafter  to  arise  between -the  common- 
wealth, and  all  persons  corporate,  or  natural* 

The  second,  was'  '^An  act  for  dividing  tlie  county  of  Nelson." 
Hence  the  county  of  Washington.  "Beginning  on  Salt  river, 
where  the  county  line  between  Nelson  and  Mercer  crosses  the 
same;  tJience  down  the'river  to  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek; 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek;  thence  down  Chaplin's 
fork,  to  the  Beech  fork;  thence  down  said  fork  to  the  mouth 
of  Hardin*s  creek;  thence  to  the  Knob  lick,  near  the  head  of 
Pottenger's  creek;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  run,  of 
the  Rolling  fork;  thence  up  the  run  to.  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween Salt,  and  Green  rivers;  thence  eastwardly  along  said 
ridge  to  the  line  of  Lincoln  and  Nelson ;  thence  with  it  to  the 
Mercer  line;  thence  along  the  Nelson  and  Mercer  line,  to  the 
beginning*"  To  take  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  Septembci: 
then  next  ensuing. 

The  third,  was  "An  act  for  dividing  the  county  of  Wood- 
f6rd."  From  this  proceeded  the  county  of  Scott.  ''Beginning 
on  the  town  fork  of  Elkhorn,  where  the  line  of  Fayette  and 
Woodford  crosses;  thence  down  the  creek  to  the  south  fork; 
thence  down  that  until  a  line  N.  20,  W.  will  strike  the  Eight- 
mile  tree  on  the  road  from  Frankfort  to  Georgetown ;  then  a 
straight  line  to  intersect  the  Big  Buffalo  road  between  the 
head  of  Cedar  creek,  and  Lecompt's  run;  then  a  straight  line 
to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bone  Lick  creek;  then  up  the 
Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  Licking;  then  up  Licking  to  th^  mouth 
of  Raven  creek;  then  up  it  to  the  Bourbon  line;  with  that  to 
the  Fayette  line ;  and  with  it  to  the  beginning."  To  commence 
the  1st  of  September  following  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  fourth,  was  "An  a^ct  for  dividing  the  county  of  Jeffer- 
son:" whose  offspring,  is,  Shelby.  "Beginning  on  Salt  river^ 
at  the  mouth  of  Plumb  creek;  thence  a  course  that  will  strike 
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benjamin  Hughes',  near  Boone's  road,  and  the  same  course  ta 
a  point,  whence  a  course  N.  45  W.  will  strike  the  Ohio  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Eighteen-mile  creek;  then  up  the  same,  and 
with  the  Mercer  line  to  Salt  river;  then  down  the  same  to  the 
beginning."  To  have  effect  from  the  1st  of  September  then 
next  ensuing. 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  extended  settlements,  increased 
population,  and  the  desife,  of  occupying  office. 

The  next,  which  will  be  noticed,  was  "An  act  for  appointing 
surveyors."  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  in 
each  county, 

"An  act  regulating  the  annual  elections,"  was  about  ttie 
fifth,  which  passed.  The  elections  were  to  be  held  at  the 
court 'house  of  each  county,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May, 
yearly;  and  might,  be  continued  for  three  days,  under  the 
superintendence  of  (he  judges  of  election,  and  sheriff.  Th* 
former,  appointed  for  the  occasion  by  the  county  court,  out  of 
its  ownhody  of  magistracy;  the  latter,  a  standing  officer  of  the 
county.  Contested  elections,  were  to  be  tried,  by  the  house 
only,  in  which  the  disputed  seat  was  held.  Either  party 
could  take  depositions  on  notice,  or  might  have  a  summons  for 
witnesses,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  court. 

Regulations,  similar  to  those  above  expressed  as  to  the 
election  of  members  to  congress,  were  also  enacted.  But 
this  whole  subject  was  revised  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution;  which  abolished  the  vote  by  ballot,  and 
substituted  that  by  the  voice;  or  verbal  appellation. 

The  remark,  however,  is  due  to  the  subject,  that  the  fore- 
going election  law,  was  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  tlic 
general  assembly;  and  another  enacted,  not  materially  variant. 
That  the  second  was  several  times  amended,  previous  to  1798; 
when  an  act  passed  to  reduce  into  one^  the  several  acts  con- 
cerning elections. 

In  1799,  the  act  last  mentioned,  was  repealed;  and  a  new 
one  pa^ed  on  the  same  subject.  Wliich  was  itself  amended 
in  1802— and  again  in  1807;  and  subsequently. 
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^An  act  to  arrange  this  state  into  d^vkions,  brigades,  regi=^ 
laents,  battalions,  and  companies;  and  for  other  purposes  ;*'  hact 
reference  to  the  militia*.  The  title  indicates  the  intefttion^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  superfluous,  than  its  details;  as  it  had 
but  an  ephemeral  existence*.  This  was  the  case  also,  with 
'^An  act  for  regulating  the  militia  of  the  commonwealth.'^ — r 
These  were  both  superseded  at  the-  next  November  session, 
bj  ^^An  act  to  regulate  and  discipline  the  militia."  The  last 
mentioned  act  was  amended  by  one  passed  at  the  January 
session,  1798.  In  the  November  session*  of  the  same  year,  alL 
former  acts  on  the  subject  of  militia,  were  repealed;,  and  £| 
new  modification  prescribed.  In  January,  1799,  the  last  law: 
was  amended;  and  in  18Q0,  both  thee^  underwent  revision. 

At  the  end  of  another  year,  as  if  experience  had  brought 
new  light  to.  the  subject,  the  aqt  of  1801  was  passed  ^^to  amend, 
and  reduce  inta  one  the  several  acts  concerning  the  militia.'' 
And  all  former  laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed.  Tl||^  act 
was  amended  in  1804 — and  in  1806,  a  total  repeal  of  all^ 
former  militia  laws  too|^  place;  in  order  to  give  effect  to  one. 
passed  in  that  year. 

In  1807,  the  last  act  was  amended.  In  1810^  >fAn  act  tq 
amend  the  militia  laws"  was  passed — 1811,  militiaiaws  conv* 
piled^  and  amended*^1813,  ^'An  act  to  amend  tfa^  militia 
laws" — in  1814,  the  whole  system  revised,  in  an  act,  occupy^ 
ing  81  pages — 1816,  the  last  act  was  amended,  by  an  act  of 
7  pages.  In  1817,  this  act  was  also  amended— again,  in  1  S^% 
Let  these  suiBSce.  Details  would  make  a  volume  of  large  siz^. 
Besides,  the  last  act,  and  its  amendments,,  mUy  be  repealed,^ 
next  session. 

Is  it  in  vain  to  suggest,  that  neither  officer  nor  soldier  wilt 
ever  trouble  himself  to  kpow  the  law,  when  it  may,  and  proba- 
bly will,  be  changed  before  be  has  an  opportunityof  deducing 
his  knowledge  to  practice?  Will  legislators,  act  for  a  nation^ 
as  they  would  for  an  individual,  or  a  small  family  of  few»  con- 
cerns? Will  they  treat  the  laws  of  a  great  system,  as  they 
would  their  shoes,  or  their  shirt« — change  them  every  dayj  ox 
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•^eek?  The  course  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  militia, 
the  only  armed  force  in  the  state;  the  acknowledged,  and  sole 
legitiBttate  resort  for  defen^je,  in  case  of  invasion,  insurrection, 
or  rebellion;  is  but  an  unfavourable  specimen,  of  the  spirit, 
which  rules  ihe  country.  Believing,  that  the  constitution  of 
government,  evolves  by  its  legislation,  the  very  life  and  soul, 
Tvhlch  it  imbibed  from  its  authors,  and  will  continue  io  do  so, 
until  it  is  perverted,  or  dissolved;  it  is  intended,  to  present  the 
legislation  of  Kentucky,  on  a  variety  of  the  fundamental  es- 
tablishments, of  the  constitution,  in  9uch  collocation,  as  to 
enal)le  those  who  read,  to  infer,  the  sufficiency,  or  insuflSciency, 
the  soundi/ess,  or  unsoundness,  of  its  principles;  the  better  to  . 
discern,  its  perfections,  and  imperfections;  and  thence  ^iththe 
greater  ease,  and  certainfj^  should  it  ever  be  altered,  to  ascend 
to  the  moving  cause  of  its  effects,  and  to  establish,  eradicate, 
or  modify  it,  as  the  case  may  require,  for  the  public  good. 

In  the  mean  tin^e,  the  title  of  ^'An  act  for  establishing  a 
town  at  Woodford  court  house,"  will  shew  one  source  of  abun- 
dant legislation,  of  the  local  kind*  Connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  town%  but  embracing  a  principle  of  incalculable  extent, 
and  importance,  was  "An  act  giving  further  time  to  the  owners 
of  lots  in  Bardstown  to  improve  the  same;"  passed  this  session. 
It  is  believed,  that  a  forfeiture,  to  the  individual  on  whose  land 
the  town  had  been  established,  was  attached  to  the  failure  to 
build,  ot  the  lots,  by  the  purchasers  respectively,  prior  to  a  day 
expressed  in  the  contract  of  sale.  The  act  referred  to,  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  purchasers,  and  without  the  consent,  or 
assent,  of  the  original  proprietor,  whose  right  to  the  forfeiture, 
was  an  existing  legal  right,  rejiolvable  into  the  land  itself, 
upon  an  adjudged  forfeiture.  The  act,  is,  an  interference,  of 
the  law. making  power,  between  these  parties,  to  favour  the 
one  side,  and  to  prejudice  the  other.  And  thus  began,  in 
Kentucky,  the  relief  system — which,  like  the  mustard  seed, 
in  the  sacred  parable,  has  grown  to  a  mighty  tree;  literally, 
avenhadonnng  this  hnvd  with  its  baleful  branches. 

Such  had  been  the  practice  of  Virginia,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  which,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  10th  section,  provides,  that, 
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"No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion; grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  inqney;  emit 
bills  of  credit;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  ten- 
der in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder ;  ex  post 
facto  law;  or  law  impairing  tlie  ohligaiicki  of  contracts;  or  grunt 
any  title  of  nobility," 

Till  which  time,  she,  as  well  as  the  other  states,  were,  except 
as  to  the  little  restraint  imposed  by  "the  confederation,"  sove- 
reign POWERS.  But  which,  it  is  most  apparent,  the  foregoing 
clause  in  the  (Constitution,  was  intended  to  limit,  and  restrain, 
in  future*  Experience  had  amply  established  the  fact  of  fre- 
quent abuse;  and  in  notbing  more,  than  in  exercising  legisla* 
tion- over  existing  contracts. 

Inasmuch,  however,  ae  it  was  intended  to  lay  in  the  new 
constitution^  the  foundation  of  a  durable  union,  and/ree  intcr^* 
course  between  the  states  and  their  citizens;  so  it  became 
necessary  to  adjust  the  means,  to  the  end;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  compromise,  "state  sovereignty,"  itself.  And  such 
was  the  object,  and  intended  effect,  of  the  above  quoted  para- 
graph; as  well  as  of  others,  in  the  constitution^  relating  to  a 
variety  of  subjects — as  the  clause  in  italics,  does  to  contracts* 

If  Virginia,  whose  power,  and  pride,  exulted  in  state  rights^ 
and  anti-federalism^  had  not  at  the  time  of  separation  become 
sensible  of  her  new  duties  under  the  general  governiyient,  but 
had  been  still  governed  by  former  precedent,  rather  than  new 
principles,  of  Jpractice — causes  having  their  origin  in  similar 
sources,  and  effects  streaming  from  Virginia  paps,  may  account 
for  the  conduct  of  her  offspring,  Kentucky.  As,  however,  this 
is  a  subject,  which  will  often  occur,  and  sometimes  demand 
'  particular  attention,  more  will  not  be  said  on  it  at  present. 

What  may  be  called  private  legislation,  is  also  to  be.  found 
in  the  acts  of  this  session.  "An  act  to  appoint  trustees,  to.coo- 
vey  certain  lands  of  Robert  Todd,  deceased;"  will  illustrate 
the  suggestion. 

The  object  of  the  act,  was,  to  transfer*  the  fee-simple  estUt^, 
from  infants,  to  purchasers,  of  the  luicestor.  This  branch  of 
law  making,  ever  subject  to  abuse,  as  it  is  almost,  always, 
exparte — has  been  canied  to  excess*     It  is,  in  its  various 
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l^mlficatiobs,  a  storehouse  of  much  patronage,  upon  which 
every  pretender  Jto  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  can  draw  without 
sfmt,  in  the  way  of  bartering  proihises  for  popularity*  It  being 
much  mote  cobvenient,  for  voters,  of  a  particular  description, 
to  have  their  business  done  at  the  public  expense,  by  a  new 
]aw>  than  to  have  it  done  in  court,  at  their  own  cost,  according 
to  the  old  law.  The  abuses  under  this  head,  will  undoubtedly 
merit  an  after  notice*   It  is  a  fountain  of  perpetual  corruption; 

As  an  instance  of  economy,  in  those  times,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  members  of  the  convention,  who  formed  the 
constitution,  were  compensated,  by  an  act  of  this  session — " 
which  directed,  that  th^re  should  be  paid  to  the  president, 
twenty  dollai^;  to  each  member,  and  the  sergeant  at  arms, 
twelve  dollars;  to  the  clerk,  fifty  dollars;  and  to  the  door 
keeper,  twelve  dollars;  in  full  of  all  demands. 

A  similar  spirit  of  frugality  presided  over  their  act  of  dis* 
barsements,  to  themselves,- and  their  attendant  officers.  Their 
own  pay  was  one  dollar  per  day ;  the  rest  in  proportion. 

One  hundred  pounds-^-that  is,  three  hundred,  thirty-three, 
and  a  third,  doUars—^were  to  be  paid  the  pifblic  printer;  on 
account.  Having  yet  no  revenue,  the  treasurer  was  authorised 
to  borrow,  for  actual  expenditures^ 

*'An  act  concerning  the  treasurer,"  was  passed.  It  required 
of  him,  bond  and  security;  also  an  oath,  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  which  were  prescribed  in  the  act* 
^he  leading  object  of  which  was,  to  receive^  and  disbursei, 
the  public  revenue;  of  which  a  particular  account  was  to  ba 
stated,  and  with  its  touchers,  exhibited  to  a  committee  of  the 
legislature  annually,  and  published.  The  act  is  cautionary 
and  penal;  provides  for  the  treasurer's  accomtnodatioa,  an 
office,  a  chest,  a  clerk;  &nd  saying,  that  be  shall  be  compenp 
sated  according  to  his  services,  renders  him,  responsible  to  the 
governor,  and  his  successors:  which  either  means  nothing,  or 
it  means  too  much — too  much,  Certainly,  if  it  means,  that  he 
jkolds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  executive  magistrate;  notbin|;, 
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x>v  worse  than  nothing,  if  it  means  less.    In  common  prudence^ 
what  has  the  governor  to  do  with  the  treasury? 

It  is  one  of  the  few  acts,  concerning  primary  establishments^ 
which  has  not  been  repealed,  nor  the  structure  of  it  materially 
altered,  by  subsequent  statutes.  Upon  its  re-enactment,  in 
1798,  it  was  enlarged,  the  better  to  effectuate  its  objects. 

The  twelve  articles,  proposed  as  amendments,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  were  approved,  and  confirmed* 

The  land  office,  was  established,  by  an  act  for  the  purpose;' 
in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  register, 
and  the  emanation  of  patents,  under  the  land  laws  of  Virginia, 
^his  act  was  amended  in  the  fcAlowing  session ;  and  re-enacted^ 
and  enlarged,  at  the  January  session,  1798;  with  the  view  to 
improvemetit. 

"An  act  for  estaldishing  a  pennanent  revenue,"  became  an 
interesting  subject  of  discussion  at  this  session. 

Under  this  act,  there  were  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury, 
annually:  £•    s^    d» 

For  every  hundred  acres  of  land^  and  so  in 
proportion  for  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,        00    2    0 

For  every  slave,  except  48uch  as  have  been,  or 
may  be,  exempted  by  the  county  <:ourt  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  -on  account  of  age  or  infirmity,    00    2    0 

For  every  horse,  mare,  colt,  or  mule,  (except 
for  covering. horses)  00    0     8 

For  every  covering  horse,  the  snm  for  which 
such  horse  covers  one  mare  the  season. 

For  every  head  of  cattle,  00    0     3 

For  each  wheel  on  every  <:oachj  or  chariot,        00    6    0 

For  each  wheel  on  all  other  riding  carriages 
with  four  wheels,  not  used  in  agriculture,  00    4    0 

For  each  wheel  of  two*wheeled  riding  car- 
nages, 

For  every  billiard  table, 

For  every  ordinary  license^ 

jot  every  retail  store^ 


.00 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

To  carry  the  act  into  effect,  comooVssioners  we^re  to  be  ap- 
pointed)  in  each  coiintj;  whose  business  it  was  to  take  in  lists 
of  taxable  property,  which  they  were  to  state  ifa  a  book  accord- 
ing to  the  form  given  in  the  law — and  which  they  were  to 
double,  treble,^  aud  quadruple.  One  of  these,  to  be  retained 
by  each  commissioner,  and  deliverec^  to  his  sucQessor;  another, 
with  the  lists,  to  be  delivered  4;o  the  clerk  of  the  county  court; 
one  other  to  the  sheriff;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts*.  ^ 

The  sheriff,  was  to  make  the  collection  from  the  people ; 
account  with  the  auditor  for  the  amount;  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  treasurer,  once  a  year..     • 

Details  were  insGried  in  the  bill,  corresponding  with  these 
arrangements. 

As  tliis  bill  passed,  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners^ 
devolved  on  the  governor,,  in  virtue  of  the  constitution ;  there 
being  no  mode  for  appointing  them,  prescribed  by  the  act* 
But  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  session,  the  appointment^ 
Was  vested  in  the  county  courts;  who  had  been  authorized  by 
the  first  act,  to  assign  particular  districts  to  each  commissioner^ 
where  there  were  more  than  one  in  a  county. 

One  singular  inconvenience  was  produced  by  the  original 
act,  to  persons  owning  lands  in  different  counties— ^instead  o£ 
gividg  in,,  and  paying  where  they  resided,  the  business  was  to 
be  done  in  the  district  where  the  land  lay.  The  land,  as  if 
all  had  been  of  the  same  quality,  or  value^  was  all  taxed  by 
hundred  acres,*  at  the  same  rate  These  and,  some  other 
crudities  were  corrected,  by  an  amendatory  act  of  1793 — 
which  permitted  a  man  to  give  a  list  of  all  his  lands  to  tha 
commissioner  of  the  district  where  he  residied:  while  the  lands 
were  to  be  designated,  by  first,  second,  and  third,,  rates;  ac 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  greater  quantity,  in  the  tract — 
and  the  tax  adjusted  to  these  classes;  by  affixing  three  shillings 
to  the  first,  one  shilling  and  sixpence^  to  the  second,  and  nine-, 
pence  to  the  third,  class.  This  seemed  to  be  aiming  at  justice ; 
and  as  the  tax  was  low,  and  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lands  out 
of  the  settled  parts,  and  not  accessible  to  assessors,  it  gave 
very  general  content  for  many  years. 
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By  the  first  act,  any  person  failiogv  or  refusing,  to  give  a 
list,  when  called  on,  were  liable  to  pay  ^^five  pounds" — by  the 
second  act,  which  was  a  very  general  modifi^^ation  of  the  first; 
extending  to  seventeen  sections,  and  filling  four  pages,  large 
octavo^  the  party  failing  to  furnish  a  list,  incurred  the  same 
forfeiture,  as  before. 

Nonresident  holders  of  land,,  were  perniitted  to  give  in  a 
list,  and  pay,  to  the  tr^surer,,  This  was  a  grcfat  accommof 
d^tion  to  the  party. 

In  1794,  the  act  was  again  amended,  by  an  act  of  five  page?, 
and  thirteen  sections;  by  which  it  was  declared  to  be  the  duty, 
of  every  person  when  applied  to  by  a  commissioner  for  a  list  of 
his  taxable  property  in  the  year  1795„  to  give  in  on  oath  a  list 
of  all  his  lands,  whether  held  by  entry,  survey,  patent,  or  deed 
of  conveyance;  specifying  in  such  lust,,  the  number  of  acres  in 
each  tract,  the  county  in,  and  water  course  on,  which  it  was 
situated;  also  what  tax  (if  any)  ha^d  been  paid  for  each  tract; 
and  the  year  for  which  suph  tax  was  paid-^whilc  every  persoQ 
failing,  or  refusing,  to  give  in  a  list  of  his,  her^  or  their,  landSf 
^forfeited  to  tM  state^  all  .title,  claim,  or  interest,  that  he,  she, 
or  they,  may  have  In^  or  to,  any  tract  or  parcel  of  land,  not 
given  in  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  land  so.  forfeited^  shall  be  dis^ 
posed  of  ia  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  Pravidei 
jdeverthelesSf  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
ta  extend  to  the  la,nds  of  infs^nts,  f^m&  coverts^  pr  person?  twn 
€ompus  meatusm^ 

NoiamsiDEVTS,  by  this  act,  were  permitted  and  required,  to 
list  their  lands  with  any,  but  some,  commisssioner,  for  taxation; 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  November,  179$,  subject  to  for* 
feiture,  upon  failure,  as  in  case  of  residents. 

The  land  was  subjected  to  be  sold  for  the  taxes,  if  they 
were  not  paid,  or  collected  by  distress  on  chattels,  by  the  time 
prescribed:  and  in  case  the  purchaser  was  evicted,  in  due 
course  of  law,  he  was  authorized  to  recover  the  amount  paid 
from  the  claimant,  whose  right  had  been  sold. 

In  1795,  the  act  was  again  amended,  by  nine  sections,  cover^* 
|ng  four  pages)  in  which  residents  were  enjoined  to  list  all  their ' 
l9&ds  with  the  gonimissioQer  of  the  district  where  they  resided: 


while  iioi^aresideiits^  were  to  list  theirs  with  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts;  who  was  charged  to  open  a  book  for  that  purpose^^ 
and  to  receive  and  enter  the  lists;  which  were  required  to  be 
made  out  in  the  ibrm  prescribed  to  residents — that  was,  to 
^xpre^s,  the  quantity  of  acres;  the  county  in  which  the  land 
lay;  the  watei*s  on  which  it  was  situated;  and  that  it  was  sur« 
veyed  and  patented,  if  such  were  the  facts,  respectively,  withiu 
the  knowledge  of  the  party. 

A  perpetual  lien  was  given  to  the  state,  on  all  lands,  for  the 
payment  of  the  taxes ;  and  details,  annexed  to  the  several  ob- 
jects,,as  in  former  acts;  which  ai'e,  however,  out  of  the  range 
of  this  history. 

It  has  been  seen,  that  each  year  produced  a  new  law,  on  the 
suT)ject  of  revenue;  the  whole  of  which  were  superseded^  in 
1796,  by  "An  act  to  amend  and  reduce  into  one  the  several 
acts  establishing  a  nermanent  revenue."  This  act  contains 
sixteen  pages,  and  twenty-five  sections;  being  a  repetition,  of 
former  acts,  with  modifications  aiid  additions.  The  lands,  were 
3till  to  be  placed  in  three  classes,  and  taxed,  as  before;  as  were 
also  the  other  enumerated  articles;  the  commissioners  were 
retained;  as  were  likewise  most  pf  the  provisions  of  other  acts; 
a^d  the  same  kind  of  machinery,  napved  in  the  like  routine, 
employed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect,  as  formerly. 

Lands  once  listed,  were  not  to  be  listed  again,  inless  trans- 
ferred. 

A  failure,  or  refusal,  to  give  in  a  list,  incurred  the  forfeiture 
of  five  pounds;  and  treble  tax — while  all  owners,  of  entries^ 
surveys,  patents,  deeds,  or  claims  otherwise,  to  lands,  were 
severally  required,  to  list  each  for  taxation ;  "residents,"  with 
a  commissioner;  ^^nonresidents,"  with  th^  auditor. 

The  lien  of  the  commonwealth  was  retained ;  and  the  land 
might  be  sold^  for  nonpayment  of  the  tax  due  on  it. 

In  addition  to  the  provision,  for  the  recovery  of  the  taxes 
paid,  by  purchasers  under  sales  for  revenue;  it  was  further 
enacted,  that  in  cases  where  any  person  bad  paid  the  tax  on 
land,  from  which  he  should  be  evicted,  by  a  better  right,  or 
where  he,  or  she,  should  relinquish,  to  the  gtatCj  hi^,  or  her, 
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right  to  land  on  which  the  taxes  should  have  been*  paid,  that, 
they  should  respectively  be  entitled  to  Hie  auditor^s  warranty, 
for  the  amount  paid ;  subject  to  the  abatement  of  six  per  cent, 
per  onnwm— which  warrant,  was  receivable  in  taxes. 

This  regulation  promised  some  ^alleviation  of  the  rigour, 
which  required,  that  all  claims  to  land,  whether  good,  or  bad, 
should  be  listed,  and  paid  for;  and  the  more  especially,  as  on 
an  average  there  were  three  bad  claims,  for  one  that  was  good* 
A  singular  feature  of  this  indulgence,  deserves  a  passing  re- 
mark— the  abatement  of  "six  per  cent,"  was  not  reserved 
upon  the  gross  amount  paid,  which  would  have  operated  equal- 
ly in  all  cases;  as  a  taxy  or  compensation  to  the  government,, 
for  extra  tfouble  and  expense — but  it  was  "per  annum." 
Whence,  the  longer  the  government  had  used  the  money,  the 
more  of  it  was  retained—and  in  a  corespondent  manner,  the 
longer  the  individual  had  been  deprived,  the  less  he  received. 
But  this  was  an  act  of  indulgencies— and  lands  ceded  to  the 
Indians,  were  not  required  to  be  listed:  such  were  those  below 
the  Tennessee  river;  and  some  on  the  Cumberland  river — 
the  first  to  the  Chickasaws,  the  last  to  the  Cherokees* 

A  tax,  was  imposed  on  pedlars,  who  were  required  to  obtain 
Kcenses  respectively  from  some  county  courts  for  each  of  which, 
five  dollars  were  to  be  paid  yearly* 

Law  process,  was  also  taxed :  $•    dmi. 

On  each  original  writ,  or  subpoena  in  chancery^ 
issued  from  the  cou  rt  of  appeals  or  any  district  court,      6    0. 

On  eadh  original  writ,  or  subpoena  in  chancery, 
from  any  other  court,  3    0* 

On  each  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals,  12    0 

On  each  writ  of  error,  supersedeas,  or  certiorari, 
from  the  court  of  appeals,  6    G 

To  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff,  and  taxed  in  the  bill  of  cost3« 
For  each  deed  recorded  for  town  lots,  or  other  land  .     3    0 
For  the  seal  of  any  court,  3    0 

For  the  seal  ofthe  commonwealth,  6    0 

To  be  paid  by  those  who  have  them  impressed. 


This  act  stood,  till  Januaiy,  1^98 — that  is,  rather  more  than 
one  year.  It  was  then  amended' — not  very  materially  changed^ 
and  provision  made  **for  appointing  a  collector  of  the  taxes;" 
in  case  the  sheriflF  failed  to  give  bond  and  security.  The  couib* 
ty  court  had  the  Appointment;  and  were  to  require  bond,&:c* 
This  act  occupied  about  two  pages,  and  six  sections.  It  was 
principally  employed  in  adjusting  matters  with  Donresidents^ 
and  the  owners  of  billiard  tables. 

In  the  fall  session  of  17^9,  this  suhject,  was  again  taken  iup^ 
and  a  new  act  passed,  entitled,  ^An  act  to  amend  and  reduce 
into  one  the  several  acts  establishing  a  |)ermanent  revenue.^' 
It  is  the  title  of  the  act  of  1796;  and  doubtless,  a  repetition  of 
most  of  the  pravisions  of  it ;  although  Ln  a  new  dress.  The  act 
fills  seventeen  pages  in  tlie  usual  large  octavo.  AH  repeti- 
tions will  be  avoided ;  while  new  objects  only,  will  be  jioticcd* 

Cut  money,  might  be  received  for  taxes — ^und^r  the  impres- 
lion,  it  was  said^  that  it  would  domesticate  it,  and  keep  it  itn  thd 
country — it  was  however  to  be  weighed;  a  most  troublesome^ 
and  impracticable  operation,  to  most  people;  of  course,  it  was 
not  done :  while  the  effect  was  to  depreciate  the  cc»n,  by  rather 
encouraging  the.practice;,  hut  twa  frequent,  of  cutting  dollars ; 
in  order  to  obtain  j!rc,  instead  of  four  quarters.  A  conse-* 
quence,  was,  that  cut  quarters,  passed^  for  about  twenty  cents, 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  state — and  which  compelled  merchants, 
and  others,  who  acquired  large  sums  of  it,  to  dispose  of  it  as 
bullion — after  adjusting  their  prices  .to  it,  or  it,  to  their.priceS| 
at  home ;  where  the  fifth  was  often  denied  to  be  the  fourth. 

The  register  was  authorized  .to  sell  lands  of  nonresidents, 
for  a  failure  to  pay  the  taxes— and  :bQth  him,  and  the  aherifi^ 
to  convey,  to  purchasers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  new  constitution  fonmed,  in 
this  year,  took  effect  in  the  next — ^which  will  be  4nade  an 
epoch ;  and  this  subject  again  renewed,  with  the  view  of  pre* 
senting  a  connected  series  of  legislation  in  relation  to  it,  down 
to  the  present  year. 

The  system  of  courts,  established  in  1792,  and  also  subse- 
quent .variations,  so  far  as  seems  necessary  to  generiii  history,' 
will  next  engage  attention ;  and  may  elicit  remark. 
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To  begin  with  the  act  to  establish  the  coart  of  appeals-^it 
"iras  to  consist  of  three  judges;  one  of  whom  was  to  be  styled, 
*<chief  justice  of  Kentutky;"  another,  ''the  Second  judge;" 
and  the  other,  "the  third  judge;"  any  two,  were  to  form  a 
quorum.  They  were  each  required  to  swear,  or  affirm, 
solemnly,  in  form,  as  follows: 

'  <'I,  (naming  himself )  will  administer  justice  without  respect 
to  persons,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich; 
atid  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perform 
all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  understanding, 
agreeahly  to  the  constitrUion^  and  laws  of  ICentnekyJ^^ 

The  court,  was  to  hold  two  sessions,  or  terms,  in  each  year; 
one,  the  first  Monday,  of  May,  the  other,  of  October;  which 
might,  if  necessary,  continue  thirty  juridical  days:  and  if  the 
judges  saw  cause,  they  could  prolong  the  term,  fisr  thfe  des- 
patch of  business.  They  were  to  appoint  their  own  clerk, 
who  was  to  tfske  an  oath,  and  give  bond,  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties;  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges;  one  of  whom 
was  annually  to  examine  his  office,  to  see  that  it  was  well  kept. 

The  sherif!^  was  assigned  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  was 
to  attend  its  sittings,  by  himself^  or  one  of  his  deputies. 

No  discontinuance  was  to  result  from  any  failure  of  a  quo- 
rum to  attend. 

The  court,  had  power  to  direct  the  forms  of  writs  and  pro- 
cess— and  to  send  writs  of  mandamus,  &c.  to  inferior  courts. 
It  had  original  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  constitution;  of 
which  notice  has  already  been  taken. 

The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  extend^  to  cases, 
previously  decided  in  the  district  court,  and  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  «nder  the   Virginia  administration-^as  well   as  to 
those  taken  by  appeal,  or  writ  of  error,  from  the  courts  of  Ken- 
tucky:  and  rules  were  prescribed  for  conducting  the  business. 

At  the  next  sessicm  of  the  legistature,  an  additional  term^ 
was  authorized. 

The  origiiial  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  taken  from  it,  in 
1795,  and  vested  in  district  courts — ^bereaAer  to  be  farth^ 
noticeiU 
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In  1796,  the  courts  without  any  previous  defect  of  authority, 
except  that  the  original  jurisdiction  had  been  withdrawn;  was 
established,  by  a  new  act,  with  the  title  of  ^^An  act  establish- 
ing the  court  of  appeals."  Which  appears  to  be  literally 
copied  from  the  fir8t-M>mitting  from  the  act,  what  apper* 
tained  to  the  original  jurisdiction;  it  even  required,  the  oath^ 
of  the  judges,  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  clerk;  who  was 
to  take  an  oath,  and  give  bond,  as  by  the  first  act: — it  also 
gives  jurisdiction,  and  prescribes  the  rules  for  conducting  busi- 
ness ;  and  contains  the  properties  of  an  original  law — which 
had  the  effect,  it  is  believed,  of  repeating  the  existing  law,  and 
of  producing  a  new  commission  to  the  judges*  Nor  is  such  a 
legislative  anomaly,  the  less  remarkable,  for  conta'ming  no 
repealing  clause,  as  to  former  acts. 

Three  sessiow  were  ordered-  to  be  held  in  May,  July,  and 
October. 

The  court,  or  rather  clerk's  office,  was  made  a  place,  for 
recording  deeds,  powers  of  attorney,  and  other  writings; 
which  might  be  acknowledged  before  the  clerk,  and  recorded 
in  his  office,  for  the  whole  state.  A  provision  of  great  conve- 
nience, to  those  who  held  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  state^ 
and  desired  tD  convey  them. 

In  1797,  no  amendment  was  made;  but  In  the  year  1798, 
there  was  an  amendatory  act.  It  required,  the  production  of 
records,  in  cases  of  appeal;  which  were  to  be  filed  within  a 
given  time;  and  prescribed  other  rules  of  practice.  In  1799, 
the  law  of  the  court,  was  further  amended,  by  varying  sundry 
rules  of  practice — which,  however  Velcatious  to  the  court,  or 
the  lawyers,  were  of  no  great  public  convenience,  or  detriment, 
to  any  others. 

Being  the  last  act  on  the  subject,  under  the  first  constitution, 
tfae*theme  will  be  no  further  pursued,,  for  the  present. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  will  be  turned  back  to  the  session 
of  June,  1792;  and  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  ^*^n  act 
establishing  county  cQuriSj  courts  of  quarter  sessions^  and  a  court  of 
Wfcr  and  terminer J'^ 

'  VOL.  lU  D 
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The  title  of  this  act,  suggests  the  aggregate  idea  of  ia  judi- 
cal system;  prudent  at  the  time,  a^  there  was  nothing  new, 
or  strange,  in  it,  to  disturb  the  popular  ear;  but  otherwise  it 
was  rather  accommodated  to  the  original  jurisdiction  vested  in 
the  court  of  appeals,  than  an  able  and  enlightened  distribution 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had  its  models 
in  the  Virginia  system  of  courts;  which  were  familiar  in  Ken- 
tucky— but  the  state  of  land  claims  here,  was  such,  s©  mul- 
tifarious, and  ramified,  interesting^  and  important,  as  to  pro* 
ducc  a  state  of  case,  which  of  all  others,  should  have  been 
consulted — of  which  Virginia  afforded  no  example — to  which, 
she  had  not  adapted  her  jurisprudence — and  which  required 
to  be  relieved,  by  remedies,  well  selected,  of  potent  efficacy) 
B.',d  speedy  application.  In  a  few  plain  Words,  the  numerous, 
and  multiplying  disputes,  about  land  titles,  which  disquieted 
domestic  peace,  heated  neighbourhood  feelings,  and  infected 
social  intercourse ;  should  have  been  a  first  object  of  legislation ; 
demanding  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  every  other  interfering 
obiect,«or  consideration,  until  the  country  was  relieved.  This 
Was  to  be  done  only,  by  a  proper  judicial  system ;  which  should 
have  placed  a  competent  court,  in  each  county;  with  sessions, 
limited  alone,  by  the  business  before  them.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country,  however,  the  groundwork  of  a  different  system, 
tvas  laid  in  the  constitutien,  by  an  attempt  to  draw  all  the 
business  of  that  kind,  to  a  court  of  appeals,  with  on^ma/ juris- 
diction: while  the  great  and  essential  interests  of  the  common- 
tvealth,  "the  speedy  adjustment  of  land  claims,"  were  bent^ 
and  bowed  down  to  the  dust,  from  motives  of  lucre,  in  one  or 
two  popular  lawyers;  and  their  dupes-— who,  in  their  turn, 
duped  others.  These  are  not  new  ideas — they  were  suggested, 
and  made  public  at  the  time;  objections  stated,  consequences! 
detailed,  illustrated,  and  proved;  then  to  no  purpose,  but 
afterwards,  in  practice,  demonstrated. 

Nothing  was  done  on  this  interesting  subject  by  the  court, 
who  alone  had  jurisdiction,  in  1792.  In  1798,  there  were  four 
cscses  decided,  to*wit;   Farmenas  Briscoe,  v$*  James  Speed; 
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PctCF  Cotjsilla,  -OS*  Par^nenas  Briscoe;  Thomas  Swearingen,  vs^ 
Parmcnas  Briscoe ;  and  William  Eagan,  vs.  Samuel  Hindi  and 
others.  In  1 794,  three  cases  were  decided,  viz:  Thomas  Whit* 
ledge,  vs.  Thomas  McClanahan ;  Hannah  Miller,  &c.  ss.  The 
heirs  of  Arthur  Fox;  and  Benjamin  Fry,  vs.  John  Essrj.  la 
1795,  five  ca^es  were  decided,  viz:  George  Bryan,  &e.  vs.  John 
Bradford  and  Andrew  Gatewood ;  Joel  Jackson,  &c«  vs,  George 
Wilson  and  others;  Brackett  Owehs,  &c.  vs.  Aquilla  Whitaker 
atnd  another;  John  Smith, xj5.  Nathaniel  Evans;  and  Alexatoder 
•  Sinclair,  vs.  Christopher  Singleton.  That  is,  in  all,  twelve 
cases,  were  determined,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1795; 
which  terminated  this  erratic  course,  and  offered  one  that  waS- 
^ew — yet  to  be  organized,  and  sjstematiijed,  by  practice.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter. 

At  present,  the  title  of  the  act  which  has  been  qnoted,  recalls 
.  the  attention  to  the  courts,  at  first  adopted. 

A  county  court,  or  court,  in  each  county,  to  be  composed  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  each  county  respectively,,  was 
established.  There  were  at  the  time  thirteen  counties — the 
number  of  justices,  was  from  eight  to  sixteen ;  having  some 
regard  to  population,  but  pursuing  no  rule:  any  tzco  of  three, 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  were  to  conipose  "a  court  of 
QUAKTER  SESSIONS,  and  any  otlier  two,,  a  county  court,  and  to 
do  the  whole  business  as  such,  until  otherwise  provided,  by 
law."  No  particular  qualification  was  necessary  to  become  a 
justice  of  the  peace — but  he  was  required  to  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed iii  the  constitution,  before  he  entered  on  the  execution 
of  his  official  duties. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  were,  collectively  and  respectively, 
conservators  of  the  peace  in  their  counties — they  had  jurisdic- 
tion, severally,  "of  all  causes  of  less  value  than  five  pounds 
current  money,  or  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco:"  if  judg- 
ment was  fpr  less  than  one  half  of  cither,  it  was  final;  if  for  more 
•  than  fifty  shillings,  or  five  hundred  poi^nds  of  tobacco,  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  They  could  issue  attach- 
ments, rvithinf  the  same  Hmits,  to  arrest  the  goods  of  absconding 
defendants,  at  tlie  instance  of  a  phuutiff,  on  oath,  "tliat  the 
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party  was  removing  eut  of  the  county  privately,  or  that  he  so 
absconds,  or  conceals  himself,  that  a  warrant  cannot  be  served 
upon  him." 

The  county  court,  was  to  hold  a  monthly  session  in  the  court 
house,  or  other  place  assigned  by  law,  where  there  was  no 
court  bouse — any  three  justices  to  be  a  quorum;  with  power  to 
determine  all  causes  depending  in  such  court;  and  the  right 
to  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  They  were  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  of  wills,  letters  of  administration,  mills,  roads,  the 
appointment  of  guardians,  and  the  settlement  of  their  accounts ; 
the  admission  o£  deed??,  and  other  writings  to  record ;  and  such 
other  matters  as  are  not  made  cognizable  by  the  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions. 

A  court  of  quarter  sessions,  was  also  established  iii  each 
eounty,  to  be  held  at  the  places  respectively  fixed  on  for  hold- 
ing the  county  courts,  and  on  the  same  days  each,  four  Umes 
in  every  year:  thereby  displacing  for  the  time,  the  county 
courts — they  were  to  sit  six  judicial  days  at  every  term,  if  the 
bjusiness  required;  they  were  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
might  punish  contempts  of  their  authority,  in  any  matter 
before  them. 

They  had  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  what- 
soever, at  the  common  law,  or  in  chancery,  within  their  respec- 
tive counties;  criminal  case8,.extending  to  life  or  limb,  excepted* 
They  took  cognizance  of  escheats,  ami  forfeitures — ^and  they 
might  award  writs  of  ne  ecceat^  injunction,  and  habeas  corpus; 
while  any  justice  might  take  recognisance  of  special  bail,  and 
issue  attachments  against  the  goods  of  absconding  debtors* 
They  were  to  empannel  grand  juries — to  be  attended  by  the 
sheriff  and  other  officers,  as  formerly — taking  for  their  guide 
such  rules  of  proceeding,  as  had  been  observed  in  the  former 
courts  of  quarter  session,  and  the  district  court:  and  they  were 
respectively  to  appoint  their  own  clerks. 

Where  any  person,  not  being  a  slave,  was  charged  upon  oatb 
before  a  justice,  of  a  court  of  quarter  session,  with  having 
committed  any  criminal  oSence,  which  in  the  opinion  of  such 
justice  ought  to  be  examined  into  by  the. court,  he  was^to  comnut 
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the  person  charged, 'to  the  county  jail;  issue  his  warrant  to 
summon  the  other  justices  to  meet  at  the  court  house,  on  a 
day  certain,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days  from  the 
date;  to  hold  a  court  for  the  examination  of  the  fact;  and  to 
consider,  whether  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged,  or  tried 
in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  sent  to  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  In  either  case  of  trial,  the  witnesses  were  to  be 
recognised  to  attend.  The  defendant  was  entitled  to  process 
for  his  witnesses,  to  have  them  served  by  the  sheriff,  &c.: 
upon  which  the  witnesses  were  required  to  attend,  as  in  other 
cases. 

Judgments  of  the  criminal  kind,  in  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  extended  only  to  fine,  and  imprisonment.  In  cases, 
affecting  life  or  Jimb,  the  prisoner  was  sent  to  tlie  public  jail; 
and  thence  taken,  by  order  of  law,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  upon  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  in  the  court 
of  oyer  anH  terminer;  and  which  consisting  of  three  judges, 
was  to  hold  two  terms  in  the  year;  and  from  whose  decision, 
there  was  neither  appeal,  nor  writ  of  error. 

The  court,  had  jurisdiction,  to  hear,  and  decide,  in  all 
cases  of  treason,  murder,  felony,  and  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, which  should  be  brought  before  them:  under  tha 
laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  outline  here  drawn,  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  minute, 
and  distinct,  for  the  purpose  of  history;  especially,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  familiar  to  every  reader;  while  it  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
details  in  the  statute  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  further  task 
to  be  performed,  of  no  small  moment  to  such  as  ddsire  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mystery  of  the  frequent  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  department  of  the  government;  forever  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  repose,  the  safety,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people — and  this  is  to  be  executed,  by  a  like 
sketch,  of  those  changes  themselves. 

There  were  some  circumstances  which  transpired  on  the 
passage  of  the  original  act,  which  merit  commemoration,  as 
they  present  a  featnre  of  the  times.  It  was  then  tiaid,  that  the 
draft  of  the  bill  was  furnished  by  the  attorney  general;  drawn 
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as  to  the  organization  of  the  different  courts,  so  as, to  leave  tlie 
Appointment  of  the  judges  of  each,  under  the  constitutioOy 
with  the  governor,  and  senate. 

Conformably  to  this  idea,  and  regarding  the  important  juris* 
dictionB  about  to  be  vested;  the  bill  denominated  tho^e,  who 
were  to  fill  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  ^judges  f'^  and  it  so 
passed  the  t\TO  houses*  After  it  was  presented  to  the  governor, 
for  his  consideration;  either  himself,  or  the  senile  familiar 
prompter,  had  the  sagacity  to  discover,  that  if  the  courts  should 
be  filled  with  judges,  the  incumbents  would  be  excluded,  by 
the  constitution,  from  holding  seats,  in  the  legislature.  The 
governor,  at  once  comprehending  the  profundity  of  the  sug-. 
gestion.  If  not  of  his  own  making,  and  yielding  to  its  import, 
returned  the  bill,  with  that,  as  his  reason  jfor  not  signing  it* 
The  matter,  \tas  however,  Ccisily  accommodated.  The  legis-. 
ture,  at  the  time,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  ^'justices  of 
the  peace;"  who  were  indeed,  constitutionally  eligible  under 
that  title,  5tnd  who,  accustomed  under  the  Virginia  system,  to, 
hold  quarter  sessions,  and  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  would  no 
doubt,  like  still  to  do  both^-very  promptly  perceived  the  force 
of  the  governor's  argument,  and  amended  tlie  bill;-  by  striking 
out  the  term  "judge,"  and  inserting  in  its  place,  "justice  of^ 
the  peace."  It  was  not  worth  while  to  encumber  the  journal 
with  it,  and  probably  it  is  not  there.  But  as  an  evidence  of 
the  fact,  reference  is  made  to  the  printed  law,  section  the 
eighth,  where  the  word  "judge,"  escaped,  from  the  general 
destruction  of  its  kind,  like  one  of  Job's  men,  to  vouch  for  the 
fact,  if  not  to  tell  the  news. 

By  this  manoeuvre,  the  way  was  opened,  and  the  foundation 
laid,  for  a  violation  of  the  constitution;  as  incorrect  in  effectf 
as  it  was  gross,  and  reprehensible,  in  its  motive.  The  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  powers  were  tlius  united  in  the  samp  per- 
sons, in  a  great  number  of  instances;  as  justices  of  the  peace,, 
holding  quarter  session  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction,  coextensive 
with  common  law, and  chancery,  they  were  often  elected  mem-* 
be  rs  of  the  legislature;  where  they  could  give  themselves  powers, 
privileges,  emoluments,  and  immunities*    Nor  was  it  before 


the  session  '94,  although  previously  attempted,  that  "quarter 
session  judges,"  could  be  excluded  from  "the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,"  Because  they  had  been  commi^sionedy  "justices 
of  the  peace,"  not  "judges." 

Giving  an  example,  of  the  little  respect  paid  to  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  o(  free  government^  tho  division  of  power, 
most  explicitly  laid  down,  in  the  constitution  of  Kentucky, 
Thus  early,  affording  auguries,  of  the  frequent  violations  since 
inflicted,  on  that  instrument;  and  of  the  futility  of  the  idcft, 
that  the  people  themselves,  are  its  proper,  and  only  guardians. 
As  it  was  the  people  who  elected  these  "justices,"  to  become 
legislators;"  after  they  had  been  commissioned  judges  in  fact. 
The  other  act,  referred  to,  is  entitled,  "An  act  to  amend  an 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  establish  itfistrict  courts  in  this  commoi> 
Wealth.'"  I  This  act,  established  a  general  court,  to  be  held  at 
Frankfort  half  yearly,  by  the  judges  of  the  (iistrict  courts,  or 
such  of  them,  as  should  attend.  It  was  therefore,  a  court,  or 
no  court,  as  the  judges  pleased;  and  such  it.hasina  manner 
remained. 

To  this  court,  jurisdiction  was  given  iii  all  causes,  suits  and 
motions,  against  public  debtors,  sherifft',  clerks  of  superior,  and 
inferior  courts,  collectors  of  public  money^  and  public  debtors 
•  of  every  denomination ;  for,  and  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  was  to  appoint  its  clerk,  who  was  to  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices, such  fees,  as  the  clerks  of  the  quarter  session  courts, 
received. 

Many  provisions  were  in  this  act  concerning  the  district 
courts;  some  new,  and  some  but  repetition.  One  thing  how- 
ever, deserving  notice,  is,  that  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  was 
again  dispersed,  among  the  several-  district  courts — each  of 
which,  were  to  exercise  it  separately,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
district.  Details  are  omitted — all  former  laws,  within  the 
purview  of  this  act,  were  repealed:  it  only  filled  five  pages. 

At  tbis  session,  of  1796,  ther.e  were  other  important,  and 
cxteusive  laws  passed,  affecting  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  tiie  various  courts — the  titles  to  which,  will  be  recited,  as 
indicative  of  their  objects;  and  but  little  else  said;  both  for 
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want  of  rbom,  and  tyecause  details  of  practice  ftre  not  required* 
The  titles  are  as  follow: 

Ist  ^^An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  a^ts,  or  paiis 
of  acts,  concerning  limitations  of  actions.''  Containing  three 
pages. 

2d.  '*^An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning 
the  examination  and  trial  of  criminals,  grand,  and  petit  juries, 
veniries,  and  for  other  purposes."  Containing  sixty-one  sec- 
tions, and  twelve  pages. 

3d.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  for  prevent- 
ing vexatious  suits,  and  regulating  proceedings  in  civil  cases*'' 
Thisa<!t  has  forty-five  sections;  and  with  a  prelection  of  acts 
aiTected  by  it,  fills  twenty-two  page^,  and  is  without  a  repeal- 
ing clause. 

4th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  directing 
the  rules  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  chancery."  This 
act  has  thirty-eight  sections^  and  occupies  seven  pages. 

5tb.  "An  act  to  reduce  i^nto  one  the  several  acts,  and  parts 
•f  acts  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors."  This  act  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  sections,  and 
fills  nineteen  pages. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  an  act  passed  at  this  session, 
establishing  the  court  of  appeals^  without  any  reference  to  the 
law,  or  the  court,  then  and  previously  in  existence.  And 
which  is  now  mentioned,  merely  in  its  order. 

6th.  "An  act  directing  the  method  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  equity^  against  absent  debtors,  or  other  absent  defendants, 
and  for  settling  the  proceedings,  on  attachments  against  ab- 
sconding debtors."  Occupying  only  about  five  pages,  and  ten 
lections.     This  act  is  chiefly  repetition. 

7th.  "An  act  directing  the  mode  of  suing  out  and  prosecut- 
ing writs  of  habeas  corpus." 

In  this  review,  it  appears  that  the  courts,  had  rest,  during 
the  remaining  existence  pf  the  first  constitution. 

And  now,  to  reascend  to  the  first  session  of  the  year  1792; 
it  will  be  found,  still  to  afford,  various  topics  for  history,  of  an 
yiteresting  nature. 
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XJnder  tht  tifle  of  "An  act  concerning  strajs" ;  there  will  be 
matter  arranged,  calculated  to  produce  an  inquiring  reflection; 
Whence  can  proceed,  this  love  of  change?  this  never  ceas^ 
ing  legislation  ? 

The  act  of  June,  was  amended  by  another  of  November  in 
the  ^ame  year.  In  the  year  1794,  "An  act  to  amend  and  re- 
duce into  one  the  several  acts  concet'ning  stray«»,"  was  passed; 
which  repealed  all  former  laws,  on  the  subject.  The  next 
year,  the  last  act  was  amended.  There  was  a  session  of  Jan  u* 
ary  1798,  at  which  a  new  act  was  made  to  reduce  into  one  the 
several  acts  concerning  strays.  And  this  stood  until  after  the 
change  of  government,  which  look  effect  in  1800. 

It  will  appear,  that  the  county  co»rt  justices,  now  become 
legislators,  were  not  inattentive  to  themselves.  In  the  Vir- 
ginia system  of  jurisprudence,  justices  of  the  peace  received 
no  fees;  although  they  were  conservators  of  the  peace,  and 
held  jurisdiction  in  their  chambers,  and  afeo  filled  both  the 
co\inty,  and  quarter  session  courts.  But  they  were  successively 
sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties  for  two  years  each — as 
such  they  received  fees ;  and  such  were  their  only  pecuniary 
consideration,  or  compensation,  for  official  services. 

An  arrangement,  attended  by  the  most  beneficial  effects 
'u])on  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits,  of  both  magistrates, 
and  people.  So  far  from  the  justice  stirring  up  strife,  and 
promoting  litigation;  he  became  the  peace  mnker — advised 
forbearance — admonished  the  delinquent — and  when  nothing 
else  would  do,  he  acted  judicially  on  the  case;  but  then,  there 
were  no  items,  of  pence  to  be  charged  in  the  bill  of  costs  for 
him.  He  defiled  not  his  fingers  with  justices'  fees.  In  no 
country  was  justice  more  correctly  administered — no  country, 
«ver  produced  a  more  respectable,  decent,  or  orderly  yeo- 
manry, than  did  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  separation, 
Kentucky  had  felt  the  influence ;  but  it  became  impregnated 
with  foreign  mixtures,  and  ingredients  of  corruption. 

The  sheriffs,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people;  and  that 
i^oi  only  turned  thpse  who  would  be  sheriffs,  into  demagogues 
— but  it  furnished  the  justices  of  the  peace  with  a  plausible 
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pretext  for  demanding  fees — and  to  justify  the  claim,  the  law 
alluded  to,  was  enacted* 
.   For  issuing  a  warrant, 

For  a  summons  for  a  witness, 

For  entering  judgment,  and  filing  papers, 

For  giving  a  certificate  of  ap  oath,  . 

For  posting  a  stray. 

For  issuing  an  execution. 

For  issuing  an  attachment, 

For  taking  bond,- 

For  copy  of  judg\nent  and  papers, 

For  peace,  or  search  warrant, 

For  attending  to  take  depositions,  or  on  an  arbi- 
tration, (for  each  day,)  4       0 

A  modest  list — no  ways  mercenary;  it  is  to  be. confessed: 
and  yet,  it  ill  assorts  with  the  office,  of  the  judge;  at  least,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  who  have  reflected  deeply  dn  its  effects. 
Especially  when  they  might  also  be  legislators. 

The  subject  is,  however,  deemted  worthy  of  furthtr.  atten- 
tion* At  the  November  session,  the  legislature  still  composed 
of  the  same  members,  an  act  was  passed  "for  regulating  the 
fees  of  county  court  justices."  And  the  following  allowances 
were  made,  to  be  paid  by  the  party,  at  whose  request  the  busi- 
ness should  be  done,  taxed  in  the  costs,  collected  as  executions 
are,  and  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner:  * 

For  issuing  a  warrant  for  debt, 

For  a  summons  for  a  witness, 

For  judgment. 

For  recording  judgment,  and  filing  papers. 

For  execution,  and  recording  return, 

For  a  certificate  ofan  oath. 

For  posting  a  stray. 

For  issuing  an  attachment^ 

For  taking  bond. 

For  summoning  garnishe, 

For  examining  garnishe,  and  taking  a  schedule 
of  effects. 
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For  an  order  of  sale,  1       O 

For  copy  of  judgment  and  papers,  1       6 

For  a  peace,  or  search  warrant,  1       3 

For  attending  to  take  depositions, or  on  ^  as- 
bitratioD,  (each  day,)  4       0     ' 

For  taking  special  bail,  1       6 

For  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  felon^  1       3 

For  a  mittimus,  1       3 

In  criminal  cases  however,  the  justice  was  not  to  collect  his 
lees  before  tliey  were  collected  off  the  person  convicted. 
For  certifying  a  power  of  attorney  or  other  writing    1       0 
For  examining  a  runaway  slave,  and  certificate         1       3    - 
For  a  hue  and  cry,  and  escape  warrant,  1       3 

For  retaking  recognisance,  1       3 

And  the  former  law  was  repealed.  The  justices  were  en- 
joined to  keep  a  fair  record. 

These  two  acts  area  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the 'mode 
.  practised  in  amending  laws,  the  old  law  was  recited,  to  which 
was  added  the  new  matter — ^not  always   indeed,  as  considera- 
ble, as  in  this  instance. 

At  the  next  session,  the  law  was  again  amended:  but  very 
evidently  by  a  different  set  of  men.  After  the  passage  of  the 
other  laws,  and  especially  the  latter,  many  justices  betook 
themselves  to  office  business^and  with  the  help  of  active  consta- 
bles, kept  themselves  pretty  generally  employed*  One  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lexington,  was  said  to  have  made  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  year — audit  has  even  been  affirmed,  that 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mercantile  fortune,  amassed  upon 
the  capital.    ^ 

The  act  of  1793,  was  however  calculated  to  check  judicial 
speculation,  aiid  enterprise.  It  recited  that  former  fees,  were 
more  than  sufficient — it  repealed  th,e  law  in  toto — and  of  the 
twenty-two^  charges  specified,  it  only  re-enacted,  eleven :  some 
of  them  were  reduced.  A  very  pernicious  practice  of  putting 
blank  warrants  into  the  hands  of  constables,  to  be  by  them 
filled  up,  was  prohibited — under  penalty — and  various  regular 
tions  made  respecting  fiiture  proceedings. 
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In  1798,  the  subject  was  again  revised,  and  the  follawfng^ 
fees  allowed  the  justices: 

For  issuing  a  warrant  for  any  sum,  1 2  1-2  cts 

For  a  copy  of  judgment  and  papers  on  an  appeal,   50 

For  certificate  of  an  oath  where  required^ 

For  posting  a  stray,  and  the  whole  service, 

For  issuing  an  attachment,  and  taking  bond. 

For  summoning  garnishee  and  tailing  schedule  of 
effects, 

For  order  of  sale. 

For  a  peace  or  search  warrant, 

For  attending  to  take  depositions,  per  day^ 

For  taking  recognisance  of  special  bail, 

For  certifying  power  of  attorney'  or  deed  of  con- 
veyance, 12  1-2 

For  issuing  a  hue  and  cry  and  escape  Warranty 
each,  25 

For  issuing  an  execution,  1 7 

They  were  restrained  from  all  other  jfees,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  with  costs,  on  motion  or  informa- 
tion by  the  party   aggrieved.     They  were  authorized  to  put 

their  fee  bills  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  or  constable,  for 

t 
collection. 

In  the  session  of  1799,  all  the  fees  of  the  justices,  except  for 
attending  to  take  depositions,  and  to  swear,  appraisers;  which 
were  seventy-five  cents,  each,  per  day,  were  taken  away,  by  a 
repeal  of  the  law,  allowing  them. 

Thus  strongly  indicating  the  contest,  carried  on  between  the 
people,  and  this  class  of  pubUc  cheers,  by  the  oscillation  in  their 
fees. 

The  second  constitution,  as  the  first  did,  was  to  commence 
its  operation,  upon  a  description  of  magistracy  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  community;  eligible  to  the  legislature;  ^nd  hold* 
ing  judicial  powers  of  great  magnitude  £^nd  extent^  almost 
divested  of  fees — but  once  more  to  renew,  or  begin,  a  career  fdr 
power,  and  emolument.  After  a  seveo  years'  race  under  the 
first  constit)|tion,  the  official  jockies,  were  thrown  out  oft)x& 
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courses  but  although  they  have  been  hard  run  since,  ^nd 
fiouketimes  distanced ;  they  have  again,  and  again,  returned  to 
the  track,  resumed  the  heats,  and  Inost  evidently,  gained 
the  "vantage  groudd,"  in  the  contest.  And  no  wonder,  they 
possess  the  never  failing  stimulus,  of  self  interest  to  actuate 
them;  and  shi  influence  at  times  very  great,  in  making  the 
Jaws;  while  their  opponents,  acting  only  by  impulses,  and- 
those  not  very  strong,  nor  weU  concerted,  lose,  for  the  want  of 
persevering  caution,  what  at  times  thej'  have  gained,  by  a 
determined  essay  of  their  positive  strength. 

This  subject  will  be  renewed,  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion ;  as  one  of  no  trivial  interest  to  the  community.  Either 
tl)e  justices  of  the  peace,  sliouJd  have  no  scat  in  the  legislature, 
orTio  fees,  or  emoluments  of  office,  as  judges,  in  c\ny  capacity 
whatever. 

It  is  anti-republican  for  the  same  set  of  men  to  make  llic 
law-i,  and  adjudicate  on  them;  to  legislate  jurisdiction,  and  emol- 
u:nonts,  to  themselves — and  to  blend  the  office  of  magistrate^ 
with  the  "seeker  after  popularity.  What  means  the  constitu.- 
tion,  when  it  declares  that  neither  the  same  departments,  nor 
individuals,  should  exercise  legislative,  and  executive,  or  judi- 
cial, power?  It  then  asserts  the  principle,  which  is  Violated 
by  the  members  of  courts, holding  seats  in  the  legislature-^— an4 
of  courts  so  numerous,  as  to  be  sufficient,  to  fill  the  general 
assembly;  whence  the  impropriety,  becomes  glaring.  Again; 
What  means  the  constitution  where  it  disqualifies  members  oi 
the  general  assembly,  from  receiving  an  appointment  to  any 
offiTce  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  ismoluments  of 
which  shall  have  been  increased,  while  they  were  members; 
and  .for  one  year  thereafter?  It  merms,  that  men,  in  making 
laws  shall  not  be  placed  under  the  operation  of  selfish  motives^ 
ever  having  a  tendency  to  corrupt.  It  means,  that  when  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  were  permitted  to  be  eligible  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  they  were  not  to  engross  to  themselves  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  coufrts,and  the  employments  and  emoluments  of 
other  men.  These  remarks,  at  present  general ;  will  be  ciLem^ 
pU^d,in  the  sequel  of  <  his  history. 
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A  fourth  new  eounty,  was  made  at  the  first  session,  for  which 
Lincoln  furnished  the  material.  It  was  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  September  then  next  ensuing,  the  county 
of  Lincoln  should  he  divided  into  two  distinct  counties — that 
all  of  said  county  included  within  lines — ^''beginning  at  the 
Elk  lick  on  Little  Barren  river,  thence  a  south  course  to  the 
North  Carolina  line;  thencp  along  the  said  line  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  thence  up  the  same  to  tliye  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  up 
the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river;  then  up  the  same  to 
the  mouth  of  Little  Barren  river;  thence  up  the  sanie  to  the 
beginning:"  shall  be  a  county,  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Logan;  and  the  residue  shall  retain  the  name  of  Lincoln. 
"An  act  concerning  sheriffs,'*  passed  at  the  June  session,  pro- 
vides that  if  4ny  county  should  fail  to  electa  sheriff,  or  if  any 
one  elected,  should  die,  or  the  office  become  vacant;  that  the 
governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  should  appoint, 
to  fill  the  vacancy:  and  also  where  a  new  county  was  made^ 
to  take  effe,ct  after  any  general  election.  Similar  provisions 
applied  to  coroners,  the  provisional  substitute,  for  sheriffs. 
This  was  according  to  the  constitution;  which,  although  it 
placed  the  election  of  both  sheriff,  and  coroner,  in  the  people, 
once  in  three  years,  gave  to  the  governor,  and  senate,  the 
filling  of  any  intermediate  vacancies,  in  those  offices.  While  the 
rest  of  the  act,  related  of  course  to  the  details  of  official  duty, 
gleanqd  principally  from  the  existing  laws.  Nor  did  this  act 
escape  the  usual  fate  of  others.  Amendment  succeeded  amend- 
ment; and  change  followed  change;  which  are  exemplified  by 
an  act  of  the  November  s,ession  in  the  same  year — one  of  1794 ; 
jind  another  in  1735 — the  last,  reciting  that  great  injuries 
might  arise  to  the  citizens  pf  the  commonwealth,  from  an 
admission  of  improper  persons  into  the  legislature^— enacts  that 
BO  principal  nor  deputy  sheriff,  should  be  eligible  to  either 
house  of  the  gene  nil  assembly,  until  one  year  after  fie  shall 
liave  completed  his  collections  for  the  public,  'paid  the  money 
into  the  treasury,  and  obtained  a  quietus  from  the  auditdr. 
This  act  was  the  result  of  experience,  and  to  guard  against 
such  abuses  in  future,  as  had  then  occurred.     The  evil  wa*  bf 
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4  nature  to  threaten  bankruptcy  to  the  treasury— a»  the  sheriff, 
by  neglecting  and  compromitting  his  duties,  in  the  pursuit  of 
popularity,  could  leave  the  taxes  unpaid ;  and  as  a  legislator, 
pass  laws  to  excuse  himself,  for  bis  defalcations:  the  regulair 
consequence  of  his  popular  eligibility.  The  constitution  by 
fair  construction,  excluded  the  sh^rifT,  as  holding  an  office  of 
prefii  under  the  commonwealth,  from  a  seat  in  the  legislature, 
during  his  continuance  in  office.  It  was  however,  to  construe 
the  word  "preGt,"  to  mean  "fixed  salary  only,"  and  the  prohi- 
bition was  removed.  Nor  did  it  appear,  by  the  constitution 
Co  exist  a  day  after  the  individual,  was  out  of  office  as  sheriff. 

The  act  as  it  passed,  suggests,  at  least,  the  question,  bow 
far  can  the  legislature  disqualify,  any  one,  not  disqualified,  by 
the  cojistitution  to  hoJd,  any  office;  should  it  even  be  a  seat,  in 
their  own  body  ?  Each  house,  it  is  true,  have  the  unlimited 
right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  But 
then  they  act  separately — they  may  decide  differently — and 
therefore  could  not  apply  an  adequate  remedy  to  the  evil 
treated  of,  by  any  means  short  of  a  law.  More  may  be  said  on 
this  subject  hereafter,  wht^n  an  accumulation  of  similar  acts, 
shall  justify  its  resumption^ 

In  the  year  1796,  the  acts  of  former  years  were  v  reduced 
into  one — and  in  1799,  there  was  another  act  passed  relative 
to  the  arrearages  of  taxes  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs,  or  not  then 
collected,  by  them;  for  which  time  was  given^  to  make  collec- 
tions. 

Thefre  were  otheit  acts  passed  at  the  June.session^ut  deem- 
ing it  necessary  only,  to  notice  such  as  introduced  some  prin- 
ciple, or  .laid  the  foundation  of  future  legislation;  an  advance 
will  be  made  to  the  session  of  November,  1792;  and  a  similar 
course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  that  period;  after 
inserting  a  narrative  of  the  hostile  occurrences  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Kentucky  made  her  political  transition 
from  being  a  district  of  Virginia,  to  the  condition  of  ^  freo  and 
independciil«state,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  war  on  the  whole 
extent  of  her  frontiers;  and  that  the  effort  of  the  general 
government  to  obtain  peace,  as  well  by  treaty^as  by  arms,  had 
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hitherto  failed  ofsucces^.  So  that  the  new  state  found  herself 
involved  in  the  heat  and  bustle  of  an  irritating  and  vexatious 
contest,  destructive  to  individuals,  and  expensive  to  the  public. 
In  the  progress,  and  continaancQ  of  which^  although  the  safety 
of  the  commonweal Ih  was  not  to  be  despaired  of,  yet  much 
private  property  might  be  lost;  while  little  or  nothing  could  be 
gained  from  an  enemy,  both  valiant  and  poor. 

The  rumour  of  Indians,  being  in  the  country  in  July,  1792^ 
was  soon  after  confirmed,  by*their  depredations. '  Within  eight 
miles  of  Frankfort  the  trail  of^  about  twenty  was  seen,  bearing 
ia  a  direction  for  the  settlements  on  El khorn,  where  they  stole 
horses.  They  had,  just  before  this  occurrence,  tomahawked 
three  women  near  Long  lick;  and  been  seen  watching Eastin's 
jnill,  on  Bear  Grass. 

The  settlers  on  Russell's  creek,  south  of  Green  river,  felt 
themselves  so  much  annoyed,  that  they  petitioned  the  governor 
for  assistance.  -  And  A^ncicd  they  found  some  relief,  even  in 
the  contemplation  of  obtaining  the  object  of  their  petition,  from 
one  so  near  them. 

About  the  last  of  the  month,  one .  man  was  killed,  and  two 
others  wounded,  on  Brashear's  creek — and  a  party  of  savages 
seen  near  the  Big  lick,  on  Eagle  creek. 

•  In  August,  seren  Indians  attacked  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr. 
Stephenson,  in  Madison  county.  They  forced  open  the  door, 
in  the  morning  before  the  family  had  risen^  and  fired  into  the 
beds,  where  the  members  of  it  lay.  The  arm  ^nd  thigh  of 
Mrs.  Steptocnson  were  broken,  thereby;  while  the  rest  escaped 
the  shot.  Mr.  Stephenson  springing  out  of  bed,  mlade  battle, 
,with  the  enemy;  and  being  immediately  assisted  by  two  young 
men,  who  lived  with  him — they  killed  one  of  the  Indians,  and 
expelled  the  others:  but  one  of  the  yOung  men,  was  killed,  and 
Stephenson  himself,  badly  wounded. 

A  few  days  after  this  rencounter,  M-ajor  Brown  of  Nelson 
bounty,  hfcaring  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  Rolling  fork  of 
Salt  river,  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  went  in  search 
of  them.     FaHing  on  their  trail,  he  pursued,  and  came  up  with 
them;  a  skirmish  imracdtatelyc:tsiied,with  the  rear,  consisting; 
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tef  twelte  warriors;  four  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
di^ersed*  The  major  lost  one  man,  killed;  and  had  two 
others  wounded* 

In  September,  a  small  company  going  through  the  wilder- 
aess,  to  Holston,  were  (ired  oh  by  Indians,  lying  in  ambush, 
who  kilted  one,  and  crippled  another. 

About  the  6th  of  November,  Major  John  Adair,  (the  present 
governor)  commanding  a  company  of  Kentucky  militia,  posted 
half '^  mile  from  fort  St,  Clair,  was  attacked  in  his  camp,  by 
a^uperior  Indian  force ;  and  afler  a  gallant  resistance,  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  the  fort:  with  the  loss  of  six  men  killed, 
the  camp  equipage,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  packhorscs 
taken — five  men  were  wounded,  but  escaped.  The  enemy 
had  two  men  killed ;  their  wounded,  if  any,  not  known* 

General  Wilkinson,  who  then  commanded  the  United  States^ 
troops,  bestowed  encomiums  on  the  major,  for  his  good  con- 
duct; and  on  his  men,-for  their  bravery. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  what  had  been  apprehended, 
with  great  anxiety,  the  death  of  Colonel  John  Hardin,  who 
had  been  sent,  with  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Indians,  was 
reduced  to  a  certainty.     He  had  been  solicited  by  General 
Wilkinson,  coRunanding  at  fort    Washington,  early  in   the 
spring  to  leave  his  home,  and  private  afiairs,  to  becfome  the 
bearer  of  a  white  flag,  as  the  messenger  of  peace,  to  the  hoe^ 
tile  tribes  of  savages,  northwest  of  the  Ohio:  as  the  general's 
letter  expressed,  "from  the  Delawares,  to  the  Potawatomies."' 
Says  he:  "I  wish  you  to  undertake  the  business;  because  you 
ore  better  qualified  for  it,  than  any  man  of  my  acquaintance; 
and  because  I  think  it  will  lead  to  something  of  advantage  to 
you."    The  service  was  believed  by  both,  to  be  extremely 
dangerous;  and  hiight  be  fatal  to  the  undertaker.     It  could, 
in  fact,  have  been  performed  by  many  persons  in  the  public 
service,  just  as  well,  afs  by  Colonel  Hardin.     For,  whoever 
the  bearer  of  the  flag,  might  have  been,  he  would  have  a  writ- 
ten speech,  instructions,  &c.  with  an  interpreter,  and  was  but 
VOL.  ii.  F 
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to  invite  tke  Indians  to  a  peace,  without  being  authorized  to 
conclude  a  treaty. 

Whether  the  general,  was  really  the  friend  of  Hafldin,  and 
tcandid  in  his  expressions  of  a  desire  to  serve  him — and  thought 
such  employment  conducive  to  that  end:  or  viewing  him  as  a 
rival  in  fame,  who  might  afterwards  be  in  his  way,  if  not  sea- 
sonably put  out  of  it — and  hopce  induced  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity, go  conveniently  covered  by  the  proposed  missioB^ 
for  effecting  his  purpose  of  removal,  as  by  some  was  strongly 
-suspected;  there  is  no  means  possessed,  of  knowing.  Certain 
it  is,  tliat  Wilkinson,  persuaded,  and  pressed  Hardin,  to  thQ 
undertaking — as  he  did  Major  Trueman,  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  under  his  command;  and  with  whom  he  was  known  to 
be  at  variance,  to  undertake  a  like  commission,  in  the  same 
seasori,  to  another  section  of  hostile  Indians;  and  who  shared  a 
fate,  similar,  to  that  of  Colonel  Hardin.  They  were  both 
known  to  be  men,  of  great  firmness  of  character,  and  a  ready 
self  devotion  to  dangeronis  enterprise,  when  their  country 
called.     They  were  both  railed — and  both  cut  off. 

Nor  will  the  general's  moral  character,  suffer  any  diminution 
of  value,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  him,  and  duly 
appreciate  it,  by  the  insinuation^  as  to  his  motive  for  employing 
Colonel  Hardin.  For,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  the  regular 
army,  and  had  ostensibly  withdrawn  from  Kentucky;  yet  wag 
he  still,  connected  with  men  here,  in  the  Spanish  intrigue — 
between  whom,  and  himself,  there  was  a  reciprocity  of  expec- 
tation, that  in  the  event  of  things  taking  the  .turn  which  they 
desired  to  give  them,  that  Hardin  and  himself,  might  be  some- 
thing more  than  rivals  for  fame — they  might  be  antagonists  in 
'  the  field.  Since  Wilkinson,  could  not  have  formed  the  hope^ 
of  seducing  his  fidelity.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  that  a  death 
which  gave  great  pain  to  the  people  in  genei'al,  might- have 
bad  a  very  different  effect,  on  the  sensibility  of  Wilkinson. 

Tlie  particular  manner  of  that  death,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, with  any  certainty  of  detail.     Even  the  account  which 
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ias  been  given  by  report,  is  not  very  circumstantial.  What 
has  been  learned,  is,  that  Colonel  Hardin,  attended  by  his 
interpreter,  on  his  route  towards  the  Mian)i  villages,  arrived  at 
an  Indian  camp,  about  a  day's  journey  from  where  fort  Defi- 
ance was  afterwards  built,  by  General  Wayne,  and  nearly  the 

'  same  distance  from  a  town  inhabited  by  Shawance?,  and  Dela- 
wares — that  he  was  well  received  by  the  Indians  in  camp,  but 
fiad  not  been  long  there,  before  five  Delawares  came  in  from 

.  the  town:  upon  learning  of  which,  the  colonel  proposed  to 
them,  to  go  with  him,  the  same  evening,  to  the  pla  c.  They 
however  refused  to  go  back  that  day,  but  seemed  peaceably 
disposed — and  he  concluded,  to  camp  with  the  Indians,  the 
ensuing  night;  which  be  did,  without  moleslatiou.  In  the 
morning,  however,  without  provocation  or  particular  reason, 
a  parcel  of  them  shot  him  to  death.  If  with  any  peculiar 
circumstances  of  barbarity,  is  not  known*  They  seized  his 
horse,  gun,  and  saddlebags — expecting^ no  doubt,  in  addition 
to  the  two  former,  that  they  would  find  money,  and  presents, 
in  the  latter.  His  companion,  they  made  a  prisoner,  and 
taking  him  with  them,  on  the  road  towards  Sandusky,  mur- 
dered him,  by  the  way. 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  when  the  news  was  carried  to 
town,  "that  a  white  man  with  a  peace  talk  iiad  been  killed  at 
the  camp,"  that  it  excited  a  great  ferment;  and  that  the  mur- 
derers were  much  censured.  AVhich  is  probably  true.  For 
perhaps  there  is  no  condition  of  the  human  race,  wlien  exempt 

•  from  the  passion  of  revenge,  or  the  allurement  of  plunder,  so 
ignorant,  or  depraved,  as  i)ot  to  cherish  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  harbinger  of  peace.  Of  Colonel  Hardin,  they  had  no 
personal  knowledge;  although  they  very  likely  had  Hf^ard  cf 
him.  Yet,  if  they  had  known  him  terrible  in  battle,  they  alsvo 
should  have  remembered  him  magnanimous  in  victory;  and 
kiird,  and  hospitable  in  peace.  Kevcr  taking  lir<J,  when  ho 
could  make  a  prisoner — and  having  at  that  time  two,  in  hi^ 
household;  who  for  several  years  had  been  treated  as  lucmbcr^ 
of  .his  family;  wiih  the  intention  of  restoring  them  to  tlicir 
nation,  on  the  return  of  peace:  and  whirli  wn^i  aicordinc^lv 
done,  bv  order  of  his  widovr. 
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Colonel  Hardin,  foW  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  o  his  age;  in 
the  prime  of  a  life  of  much  usefulness,  and  after  he  had  by  a 
series  of  exertions,  progressively  unfolded  iDany  virtuous  traits 
of  character.  It  was  by  these,  he  had  gained  his  standing  iti 
society.  One  so  interwoven  with  the  respect  and  affection  of 
his  countrymen,  that  combined  with  bis  active  disposition,  and 
experience,  could  but  have  pointed  him  out,  and  enabled  him, 
had  he  lived,  to  have  rendered  important  service,  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  corroboration  of  these  suggestions,  it  was  stated,  that, 
while  he  was  out,  and  before  his  death  was  known — upon 
Kentucky's  becoming  a  atate,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  quarter  sessions,  in  Washington  county;  where  he  had 
resided;  and  general,  of  the  first  brigade  of  Kentucky  miiilia* « 

To  this  eminence,  was  he  raised,  for  services  rendered^  and 
not  by  address,  or  intrigue — for  never  was  man  who  loved 
honourable  dislinctioir;  farther  from  the  arts  of  popularity,  or 
office  hunting. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  example  teaches  more  than  precept; 
and  mankind  are  deficient  in  practising  the  means,  rather  than 
in  devising  the  <3nds,  of  self  advancement;  a  short  biographical 
memoir  of  him,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the,  reader,  in  a 
country,  where  every  man  of  real  yrorth,  is  the  second  maker 
of  himself.  Besides,  it  is  within  the  express  design  of  this 
history,  and  therefore  to  be  inserted,  of  course.. 

The  subject  of  this  biography,  was  born  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  the  1st  of  October,  1753.  His  parents  were  poet 
people,  who  obtained  an  honest  living,  by  their  labour.  Martin 
Hardina  the  father,  removed  from  Fauquier,  to  George's  creek^ 
pf  Monongahela,  when  his  son  John  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age.  He  had  already  learned  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  delighted 
in  hunting  the  deer.. 

The  new  settlement,  was  quite  a  frontier.  Old  Mr.  Hardin 
had  thought  it  in  Virginia;  but  it  turned  out  when  the  line 
was  settled,  and  run,  that  he  was  in  Pennsylvania;  it  gave  the. 
o^d  man  some  uneasiness — but  the  youth  said',  "he  did  not 
rare,  be  would  be  a  Virginian  yet."^ 


Hunting  wajs  in  their  new  situation,  even  a  necessary  occu-' 
pation;  it  was  not  long  before  the  Indians  broke  out,  and  war 
on  the  frontier,  was  added  to  the  former  motive  for  carrying 
the  rifle.  Young  Hardin,  finding  even  in  the  first  of  these, 
free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  active  enterprising  disposition, 
became  a  hunter.  And  being  not  recalled  to  any  literary 
occupation,  for  there  was  no  school;  hunting  soon  became  his 
amusement,  and  delight.  With  his  rifle,  he  traversed,  the 
vales,  or  crossed  the  hills,  or  climbed  the  mountains,  in  search 
of  the  deer,  the  bear,  or  the  elk;  insensible  of  fatigue,  and 
ruminating  on  the  various  modes  of  detecting  their  feeding, 
licking,  or  hiding  places;  until  he  became  one  of  the  most 
expert  of  the  craft.  The  rapidity,  and  exactness  with  which 
jie  pointed  his  ri&e,  gave  to  his  shot,  whatever  fell  beneath  his 
eye..  And  such  was  his  visual  ray,  that  nothing  moving  within 
-its  compass,  could  escape  its  glance.  A  stilL  higher  gratifica- 
tion, and  one  which  gave  a  zest  to  all  besides,  was  the  service 
which  he  rendered  two  or  three  families,  of  friends;  whom  be 
stipplied  with  meat,  by  means  of  his  gun. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  rendered  memorable  i 
Virginia,  by  the  expedition  of  Governor  Dunmore,  against  th 
Indians,  then  at  war;  young  Hardin,  not  then  twenty-one  yeai;^ 
of  age,  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  a  militia  compahy*  In  the 
August  ensaing,  he  volunteered  with  Captain  Zack  Morgan^ 
bad  an  action  i^ith  a  party  of  Indians,  in  which  he  was  woun- 
ded, while  on  one  knee,  the  better  to  support  his  rifle,  in 
aiming  it  against  the  enemy.  The  ball  struck  his  thigh  on  the 
outer  side,  ranged  up  it  about  seven  inches;  and  lodged  near 
the  groin — whence  it  never  was  extracted.  The  enemy  were 
beaten,  and  fled*  Thus  early,  was  he  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Ipdian  warfare; 

Before  Ensign  Hardin,  recovered  from  this  wound,  or  could 
dispense  with  his  crutches^  he  joined  Dunmore,  on  his  march 
to  the  Indian  toWns.  In  these  transactions,  is  to  be  seen  the- 
spirit,  whidh  prompts,  to  the  exercise  of  hunting,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  war;  the  spirit,  which  elevates  men,  inio  heroes;  and 
devotes  them  to  the  service  of  their  species — and  to  fame 
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Soon  after  the  peace  which  ensued,  Hardin  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  Kentucky,  as  to  a  scene  for  .new  adventure;  and 
had  actually  prepared  for  the  journey,  with  Colonel  Crawford, 
and  some  others;  but  this  was  declined — probably  on  account 
of  the  increasing  rumours  of  approaching  war,  on  the  atlantic 
coast-  For,  his  ears,  seem  to  have  been  forever  open  to  the 
voice  of  Bellona. 

The  American  congress,  having  determined  to  raise  an  armyy 
the  business  of  recruiting,  was  extended  into  the  part  of  the 
country,  where  young  Hardin  resided,  in  1776;  to  which  he 
applied  himself*  His  success  'enabled  him  to  join  the  camp, 
with  the  command  of  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  Morgan^s  rifle  corps — which  was  generaHy  upon 
the  lines:  and  with  which  he  served,  until  his  resignation  .of  $ 
first  lieutenant's  commission,  in  December,  1779.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  acquired,  and  held,  a  high  place  in  the  confidence*  and 
esteem  of  General  Daniel  Morgan;  By  whom  he  was  often 
fielected,  for  enterprises,  of  peril,  which  required  discretion 
and  intrepidity  combined,  to  ensure  success,  in  their  execution. 

There  are  a  few  anecdotes  committed  to  tradition,  that 
deserve  to  be  commemorated^  While  with  the  northern  army, 
he  was  sent  out  on  a  reconnoitering  excursion,  with  orders  to 
take  a  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining' ing)rmation. 
Marching  silently,  in  advance  of  his  party,. on  risir^g  to  the  top 
of  an  abrupt  hill,  he  met  two  or  three  British  soldiers,  and  a 
Mohawk  Indian*  The  moment  was  both  critical,  and  awfuL 
Hardin  felt  no  hesitation — his  rifle  was.  instjantly  presented? 
and  they,  ordered  to  surrender.  The  British,  immediately 
threw  down  their  arms^ — the  Indian,  clubbed  his  gijn.  They 
stood;  while  he,  continued  to  advance  on  them;  but  none  of 
his  men  having  come  up  with  him,  ^nd  thinking  that  he  niight 
want  some  assistance,  be  turned  his  head  a  little. as  he  called 
to  them  to  come  on;  and  at  this  moment,  the  Indian  warrior, 
observing  his  eye  withdrawn  from  him,  reversed  his  gun,  with 
a  rapid  motion,  in  order  to  shoot  Hardin;  when  hey^catching  in 
his  vision  the  gleam  of  light  which  was  reflected  from  .the 
polished  barrel  of  thi^  i^n««tr»imen^  <yf  donth^  and  with  equal 
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rapidity  apprehending  its  meaning,  was  prompt  to  prevent  tbe 
dire  effect.  He  brings  hisrifle  to  a  level,  in  his  own  hands — 
and  fires  her — without  raising  her  to  his  face — he  had  not 
time — the  attempt  would  have  given  the  Indian  the  first  fire — 
on  that  depended  life,  and  death — ^he  gained  it;  and  gave  the 
Indian  a  mortal  wound:  who,  also  firing  in  the  succeeding 
momeivt,  sent  his  ball  through  Hardin's  hair. 

What  a  combination  of  circumstances !  What  facility — ^what 
precision — ^what  fortitude,  is  here  displayed.  A  happy  asso- 
ciation, of  intellect,  and  dexterity,  ensures  his  superiority,  and 
saves  his  life. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  made  no  resistance,  but  were  marched 
to  camp.  On  this  occiasion,  Hardin  received  the  thanks  of 
General  Gates. 

At  another  time,  while  the  British  held  Philadelphia,  and 
General  Washington  was  eadeavouring  to  circumscribe  them 
within  as  nstrrow  bounds  as  possible ;  Hardin,  being  on  the 
lines  with  his  lieutenant's  contmand,  in  order  to  pick  up  strag- 
glers; and  receiving  intelligence  that  some  of  the  tones,  from 
the  back  counties,  were  driving  several  wagons  laden  with  pro- 
visions, down  to  the  city  •,  he  determined  at  every  hazard  to 
seize  tbeip.  Accordingly  he  threw  himself  and  party,  on  their 
route;  atid  pursued  them,  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  outposts, 
bef(yre  he  came  iip  with  the  wagons;  which,  with  the  escort, 
he  captured--wheeled  about  the  teams,  and  drove  them  to  hie 
own  camp. 

Befoffe  he  left  the  army,  he  was  offered  a  major's  com- 
mission in  a  regiment  about  to  be  raised — ^but  he  delined  it; 
alleging  that  he  thought  he  could  bfe  of  most  service  where  he 
was.  Whether  it  was,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to  take 
?om^  care  of  his  own  pecuniary  affairs,  then  but  limited  in 
tfktenti;  by  securing  Kentucky  land — or  that  the  time  for 
which  his  men  had  been  enlisted  was  expired;  and  he  did  not 
care  to  command  others — or  the  concurrence  of  both  these 
considerations — or  the  Indian  war,  on  the  frontiers — which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  regular  service,  is  not  known.    Bat 
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Jke  resignecl,  and  returned  to  George's  creek;  in  HTST,  stS 
before  was  said. 

He  had  taken  measures  to  secure  lands  in  Kentucky:  But 
if  he  obtained  a  settlement  and  pre-emption,  or  apre-emptioa 
only,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  was  by  means  of  a  friend,  or  by 
hiring  some  person  to  make  the  requisite  improvement  for  him, 
in  the  country-T-a  thing  not  unfrequently  done  in  those  days^ 

It  appears  that,  in  1780,  the  next  year  after  leaving  the 
army,  he  was  in  Kentucky,  and  located  lands  on  treasury 
warrant's,  for  himtself,  and  sundry  friends,  and  relations.  Early 
In  1781,  he  sent  a  younger  brother  to  have  his  entries  for  land 
surfteyed ;  in  order  that  he  might  secure  the  land  by  early 
t>atents.  Correctly  inferring  from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
titles  would  be  much  involved  in  dispute;,  and  that  the  elder 
grant,  would  be  a  material  circumstance  in  the  adjustment* 
Hearing  that  Richard  May,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
apprehending^hat  the  surveying  might  be  suspended,  through 
a  fear  of  the  enemy,  he  came  to  the  country  himself,  and  had 
the  business  completed.  To  this  prudent  course  of  conduct, 
maybe  attributed  the  almost  entire  escape  from  litigation,  and 
the  safety  of  the  lands  taken  up  by  hiiyu  Certainly,  one  of  the 
most  laudable  modes  of  acquiring  property,  since  it  deprives 
no  man  of  a  right;  and  appropriates,  at  a  stipulated  price,  that 
Which  was  previously  waste. 

In  April,  1786,  having  a  wife  and  family,  he  renK)ved  them 
from  Monongahela,  to  Pleasant  run,  in  Nelsdn,  afterwards 
Washington  county,  Kentucky.  x 

In  the  same  year,  he  volunteei-ed  under  General  Clark,  for 
the  Wabash  expedition;  and  was  appointed  quartermaster-^ 
without  fund^.  It  is  evidence,  neverthele^,  of  the  good  repute 
in  which  he  was  held.  , 

Theie  was  in  1787  and  '88,  an  abatement  of  Indian  hosfili* 
ties — at  least,  no  formidable  expedition  toot  place.  Which 
ealled  for  retaliation.  In  1789,  amofig  other  depredations,,  a 
considerable  party  of  Indians  stole  the  horses  of  Mr.  Hapodin, 
at  4b^  time^  called  M^jor,  and  those  pf  his  neighbours;  withplit 
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s>o  qauch,  as  leaving  him  one  for  tlic  plough.     'The  marauders 
were  pursued ;  but  escaped,  by  crossing  the  Ohio- 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  he  was  appointed  county  lieu- 
tenant, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  which  gave  him  the  com- 
mai\d  of  the  militia  of  the  county. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Ohio 
with  a  strong  party  of  his  militia,  and  scour  the  country  for 
some  miles  out;  in  order,  if  there  were  any  camps  of  Indians  in 
that  quarter,  to  brgak  them  up.  Accordingly,  he  made  his 
desire  of  assembling  volunteers  known 4  and  was  joined  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  by  two  hundred  mounted  men,  ready  for 
the  enterprise.  WiJ-h  these  he  proceeded  across  the  river^ 
and  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Wabash,  fell  on  a  camp  of 
about  thirty  Sbawanees — whom  he  attacked,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nine  killed,  and  two  taken  prisoners.  Two  of 
his  own  party  were  wounded — none  killed,  nor  taken«  From 
these  Indians,  Colonel  Hardin  recovered  two  of  the  horses, 
and  some  colts  which  had  been  stolen  ii)  the  spring  of  the  year. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  no  more  horses  were  stolen  from 
that  neighbourhood,  during  the  residue  of  the  war. 

His  subsequent  miUtary  transactions  have  already  been  inter- 
woven with  si(nilar  occurrences,  into  the  general  history;  and 
need  not  be  repeated — for  they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

There  was  no  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  after  he 
settled  in  Kentucky,  that  he  was  not  on;  except  that  of  General 
St.  Clair.  *'  It  was  his  intention  to  have  been  on  that,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  accidentally  wounding  himself  with  a  car- 
penter's adze;  which  he  occasionally  used.  This  wound  pro- 
duced a  serious  lameness;  from  which  he  recovered. 

He  was  a  man  of  unassuming  manners,  and  great  gentleness 
ojf  deportment;  yet  of  singular  iirmness,  and  inflexibility,  lis 
to  matters  of  truth  and  justice.  If  he  loved  popularity,  he 
sacrificed  no  principle  t©  gain,  none  to  retain,  jthe  possession. 
And,  although  he  was  popular,  in  a  high  degree,  he  used  it  to 
no  purpose  of  self  aggrandizement.  Sinister  designs,  he  never 
formed.  He  could  but  censure  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
officers,  on  G^eneral  Harmar's  campaign — yet,  he  did  it  with 
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the  greatest  delicacy.  His  own  conduct  was  arraigned — he 
bore  it  with  composure;  and  demanded  alqgal  inquiry.  The 
character,  and  conduct,  of  his  commanding  general,  was  highly 
censured — and  popular  resentment,  uncertain  of  its  object,  but 
irritated  by  disastrous  events,  seemed  to  demand  a  victim. 
Harmar  appeared,  all  but  bound  in  fillets  for  sacrifice — he 
stood  firm  in  his  defence;  and  rescued  him,  by  his  manly 
adherence  to  truth,  from  the  very  foot  of  the  altar;  and  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  favour  with  the  people.  It  mattered 
not:  he  knew  no  safeguards,  but  firmness,  veracity,  and  honour. 

Although  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  court  of  inquiry,  of 
the  charges  alleged  against  himself;  he  was  undoubtedly  hu- 
miliated in  his  own  opinion,  by  the  occurrences  of  the  expedi- 
tion; for  on  that  of  General  Scott,  which  took  place  afterwards, 
he  left  home  as  a  private  of  Captain  Wilson's  company;  intend- 
ing to  serve  in  that  capacity.  At  the  general  rendezvous, 
liowever,  he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed  in  that  character. 
The  part  he  acted,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

It  was  not  that  nature  bad  distinguished  Colonel  Hardin,  by 
the  liberal  gift  of  splendid  qualities;  but  she  had  with  the 
dexterous  hand  of  care,  mixed  together  her  best  elements,  in 
his  temperature — it  was  not  that  he  possessed  literary  acquire- 
ments ;  for  even  his  English  education,  was  very  imperfect — 
it  was  not  that  he  had  gained  any  brilliant  victories ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  been  repeatedly  defeated — no ;  it  was,  because 
his  readiness  to  serve  his  country,  was  the  most  Conspicuous 
trait  in  his  character — it  was,  that  he  never  avoided  the  post 
of  danger — it  was,  that  no  man  could  attach  to  him  any  real 
fault;  or  shew,  that  the  thing  done  hj  him^  could  have  been 
better  done — it  was  because,  of  his  sound  practical  good  sense, 
his  capacity  for  what  he  undertook,  the  sterling  worth  of  his 
moral  feelings:  it  was,  in  fine,  for  the  compound  of  his  physical, 
and  intellectual  services,  and  capabilities,  that  he  was.  beloved, 
confided  in,  esteemed,  and  employed  in  public  oflBce. 

For  several  jxars  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  been  a-  pro* 
fessor  of  religion  in  the  Methodist  connexion.  He  left  six  chil- 
dren ;  three  of  each  sex.    Tlis  government  of  the  IJnited  States* 
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enabled  the  mother  to  educate  the  sons — not  that  such  aid  was 
really  necessary;  but  it  was  convenient;  intended,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the. meritorious  devotedness  of  the  father  to  the  public  service, 
than  as  a  pecuniary  aid:  having,  nevertheless,  for  its  recom- 
mendation, the  quality  of  compensation  for  the  loss,  which  the 
widow >and  family  had  sustained. 

Colonel  Hardin,  had  in  his  lifetime  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  ample  estate,  in  land ;  by  locating  military  warrants  between 
Scioto,  and  Little  Miami*  His  personal  attention  was  indis- 
pensable to  perfect,  and  realize,  this  part  of  his  fortune.  His 
death  su^ended  the  work.  Nor  has  it  been  practicable  to 
complete  the  expected  superstructure  without  him:  so  that, 
in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  has  been  lost,  and  his  family  deprived 
of  almost  all  benefit  from  what  he  had  done.  It  may,  however^ 
be  considered  as  flourishing,  and  highly  respectable. 

The  subject  of  courts,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of 
the  public,  will  be  pursued ;  so  as  to  present,  in  a  series,  the 
course  of  legislation  in  relation  to  them. 

The  outline,  is,  that  of  a  system  commencing  with  the  county 
court,  and  rising  by  gradation  through  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  court  of  oyer  and  termi^r,  to  the  court  of  appeals ; 
with  original  and  appellate  jurisdktion — ^in  effect,  two  courts. 

These,  with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  eo^braced  the  civil, 
and  criminal,  judicial  power  of  the  state;  except  that  portion, 
which  was  left,  to  be  exercised,  by  courts  martial,  under 
militia  laws. 

It  would  seem,  that  if  any  thing  could  be  rendered  consistent, 
and  permanent,  it  should  be  the  system  by  which  justice,  itself 
always  uniform,  was  to  be  administered,  to  the  same  people. 
Wliat  derangement!  what  incalculable  injuries!  result  from 
the  contrary!!  it  is,  however,  to  give  examples,  by  reciting 
facts ;  not  to  off<^  precepts,  by  exclamation ;  that  the  topic 
already  noticed,  has  been  resumed. 

The  coiinty  court,  is  to  be  considered,  as  a  corporation,  or 
municipality  of  an.  original,  complicated,  and  comprehensive 
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character,  of  primary  usefulness,  and  extensive  efTect,  upon 
the  local  affairs  of  the  community — embracing  the  rights, 
interests,  moral  habits,  and  all  the  rudiments  of  government, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  reader  it  an  object  of  momentous 
concern,  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  people. 

In  the  first  place,  its  members,  as  jiistices  of  thepeace^  possess 
and  exercise,  as  conservators  of  good  order,  and  as  judicial 
officers,  individually  authorized  to  hold  their  tribunal?,  without 
limit,  as  to  time,  or  place ;  and  as  members  of  the  courts,  an 
almost  infinitude  of  powers:  to  which  are  added,  eligibility  to 
the  legislature — oflSces  that  require  great  virtues,  and  no  less 
qualifications,  to  fit  them  for  either  place.  Yet,  who  are  these 
justices  in  general?  It  is,  however  to  be  remarked,  that  what 
cannot  be  well  done,  mpy  be  ill  done — when  sometimes  from 
necessity,  often  from  negligence,  and  even  from  worse  motives, 
the  best  appointments  are  not  always  made:  while  the  people, 
still  more  ignorant  than  their  magistrates,  are  the  greater 
sufferers. 

In  the  system  alluded  to,  in  additiop  to  the  foregoing  powers, 
a  portion  of  these  "justices,"  were  also  the  "judges"  of  the 
quarter  sessions  court,  vested  with  jurisdiction,  as  has  been 
said,  of  all  matters  at  law,  and  in  equity;  not  appertaining,  to 
themselves  either  individually,  or  as  members  of  the  county 
court,  except  land  cases;  which  furnished  subjects,  for  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals — or  else  such  as 
were  cognizant  only  in  a  military  court.  And  yet,  they  were 
in  general,  but  illiterate  men,  without  one  in  twenty  having 
any  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  jurisprudence.  And  to 
these,  were  intrusted,  both  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  the 
adjudications  on  them. 

That  the  system  was  not  fixed  unalterably  on  the  country, 
was  spm§  consolation — that  it  has  been  improved,  is  not  to  be 
denied — and  that  the  country  has  been  almost  worried  to 
death,  by  the  changes,  is  a  fact  equally  notorious:  its  present 
condition,  is  truly  deplorable. 

It  is  the  history  of  these  changes,  that  is  npw  lo  be  retraced, 
ajftd  connected. 
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« 
In  the  fall  session  of  1792,  the  act  of  June  was  amended. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  justices  of  the  peace  had  heen  appointed ; 
and  more  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
were  in  the  commission:  the  constitution,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. In  the  amendatory  act,  the  quarter  session  jus- 
tices, being  those  first  named  in  the  commission,  were  excused 
from  the  general  drudging  duties  of  a  comnton  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  appeal  from  a  single  justice,  at  &rst  to  be  taken  to 
a  quarter  session  court,  was  henceforth  to  be  taken  to  the  ccfurUy 
court,  on  half  the  amount,  previously  specific,  over  which  they 
had  jurisdiction:  on  less  than  twenty- five  shillings,  no  appeal 
was  allowed.  Quarter  session  courts,  to  try  slaves ;  any  justice, 
to  apprehend  persons  on  a  criminal  charge.  The  power,  to 
punish  contemptsj  given  to  county  courts,  and  to  tndividuat 
justices,  in  the  same  unlimited  terms •  in  which  it  had  been 
given  to  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  And  thus  were 
cherished  "liberty,  and  equality," — ever  in  the  mouths  of 
demagogues. 

In  the  year  1793,  an  act  of  five  pages, — the  list  for  that 
purpose,  but  two,  under  the  first  ronstitution, — was  passed, 
to  amend  the  preceding.  Appeals  from  a  single  justice,  were 
regulated.  The  county  courts,  in  addition  to  their  former 
jurisdiction,'  were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  of  bastardy — 
they  were  authorized  to  call  on  the  sheriff  for  settlement,  and 
appoint'two  of  their  own  body  to  adjust  the  account;  and  if  he 
was  found  in  arrear  to  the  county,  judgment  might  be  entered 
against  him,  on  the  report  of  the^e  commissioners.  The  jus- 
tices appointed  to  settle  the  account,  to  receive  four  shillings 
per  day;  to  be  paid  by  the  countj^  The  court  could  appoint 
an  attorney  at  law,  as  counsel,  and  levy  money  on  the  county, 
tp  pay,  what  they  nnght  choose  to  allow,  him. 

When  a  quarter  session  justice,  should  be  interested  in  any 
case  in  his  own  court,  any  other  justice  of  the  peace,  (regard- 
ing seniority)  if  to  be  had,  might  be  called  into  the  seat,  thus 
vacatfed  for  the  time,  by  the  interest,  of  the  regular  judge. 

Any  q4|lkrter  sessions  court  clerk,  might  send  a  subpcena  in 
djimcery  to  any  county,  on  demand,  without  assigning  cause. 
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The  court)  to  try  presentments  by  the  grand  jury,  iii  a  sum- 
mary way,  without  the  intervention  of  a  petit  jury,  or  one  of 
twelve  men;  and  award  judgment,  and  execution;  be  the 
sum  what  it  might. 

Nonresidents  required  to  give  bond  for  costs,  before  the}' 
could  sue  in  quarter  sessions  court-^— residents,  were  not.  It 
occurs  here,  to  introduce,  the  2d  section  of  the  4th  article  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States — "The  citizens  of  each 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  states."  It  seems  pertinent,  now  to 
Ttsk,  if  it  is  either  a  privilege,  or  an  immunity,  to  sue  for  wrongs 
done,  or  rights  withheld,  without  giving  bond,  and  security? 
If  it  is — ^^any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  although  a  nonresi- 
dent, is  entitled  to  it  in  effect;  wherever  it  will  apply.  But  if 
to  sue,  without  giving  bond  and  security,  is  no  privilege  or 
immunity,  Mhat  is  it?  A  natural',  and  indefeisible  right — or 
a  civil  privilege,  it  must  be.  It  seems  to  be  a  civil  right  in  ^ 
citizen  to  sue — clearly  dcducible  from  the  13th  section  of  the 
12th  article  of  the  constitution,  as  follows,  viz: 

''That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person  .for  an  injury 
<}one  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law;  and  right,  and  justice  ad- 
ministeicd,  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay."  But  is  not  a  plain 
matter  of  constitutional  right,  a  privilege?  And  if  not,  has  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  omttted  to  secure  a  comonuni- . 
ty  of  rights,  and  secured  only  a  community  of  privileges? 
And  what  are  those  privileges,  if  to  sue  without  giving  bondi 
and  security  for  costs,  be  not  one  of  them? 

Doubtless,  the  intent  of  the  constitution  was  to  place  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  going  from  his  own,  into  any  other 
state,  upon  an  equal  footing,  as  to  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities^  with  the  citizens  of  that  state,  while  he  was  among  ihem. 
Whatever  right,  &c.  the  citizens  held,  or  could  exercise,  the 
same  could  tlieir  visiter,  hold  and  exercise  on  the  like  terms. 
If  resident  citizens  were  required  to  give  bond,  .so  might  non- 
residents. It  did  not  mean,  that  the  nonresident ,  or  itine^nt 
of  one  state  could 'acquire  rights,  or  privileges,  in  his  resident 
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state,  or  elsewhere,  and  assert  them  in  a  state  of  which  he  was 
a  nonresident.  No,  the  great  object  was,  to  fraternise,  and 
harmonize,  the  citizens  of  the  several  states,  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States — that  is  done  by  conceding  on  the  part 
of  each  state,  as  the  occasion  occurs,  a  free  communion  of 
state  rights,  without  condition  or  restraint,  to  such  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  no  matter  from  what  other  state  they  are, 
as  may  want,  or  are  in  a  situation,  to  receive  the  concession. 
*'Such  as  I  have,  I  give  unto  thee" — fills  every  demand  of 
hospitality— satisfies  every  expectation  of  friendship,  and 
harmonizes  every  feeling  of  right,  and  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  citizen,  having  rights  in  his  own 
state,  not  common  to  other  states,  nor  permitted  by  their  laws, 
such  extra  rights  cannot  he  claimed,  or  exercised,  within  such 
states,,  by  any  citizen.  For  if  they  could,  it  would  overturn 
all  »tate  legislation,  and  giye  to  the  laws  of  other  states,  at  the 
will  of  a  nonresident  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  cx-tenito^ 
rial  effect.  It  would  be  subjecting  one  state  to  the  legislative 
action  of  another.  It  would  permit  a  citizen  of  a  state  hold- 
ing slaves,  for  example,  to  introduce  them  into  a  state  where 
they  were  prohibited.  In  fine,  it  would  produce  heats,  strifes, 
and  even  bloodshed--to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  peace  and 
harmony.  Tli^refore  the  constitution  does  not  mean,  that  on<5 
state, is  to  be  controlled  by  another;  and  8tllUess,if  possible, 
by  thflf  citizens  individually,  who  may  reside  in  one,  and  visit 
another — but  it  intended,  that  each  state  should  within  its  ter- 
ritories, extend  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  to 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  within  its  limit?, 
as  were  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens.  The  right 
to  sue  without  giving  bond  for  costs,  would  be  one  of  those 
privfteges,' where  it  was  enjoyed  by  resident  citizens  of  the 
stintc. 

Another  act  of  two  pages,  passcVl  at  the  session  of  1795,  to 
amend  this  court  law.  The  principal  object  of  which  seems 
to  hav^  been  to  give  to  the  quarter  sessions  court,  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  with  the  district  courts,  which  had  been  estab- 
lished, by  a  previous  act  of  the  same  session,  in  all  civil  cases. 
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,  The  governor  W£^s  authorized,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions,  upon  his  own  appointment,  whether  be 
selected  ajusticeof  the  peace,  or  not« 

The  district  court  law,  passed  at  this  session,  is  now  to  be 
taken  up,  as  a  part  of  the  judiciary  system  of  Kentucky. 

This  act,  reciting  that  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  appeals 
was  equal  to  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the  expenses  burthensome 
to  suiters — took  from  it  the  original  jurisdiction  with  which  it 
had  been  invested. 

The  state,  was  then  divided  into  six  districts^— and  Bards- 
town,  Frankfort,  Washington,  Paris,  Lexington,  and  Danville, 
fixed  on  as  places  at  which  l^e  courts  of  their  several  districts 
were  to  be  holden  twice  in  each  year.  Six  judges,  were  to  be 
appointed ;  who  were  to  agree  among  themselves,  to  hoM-  the 
courts  in  pairs,  during  terms  of  fifteen  days,  if  necessary. 
They  were  severally  to  take  an  oatbr— each  court  to  appoint 
its  own  clerk — to  be  attended  by  the  sheriff,  of  the  county,, 
where  they  sat — and  might  puni^  contempts. 

District  courts,  were  to  haVe  jurisdiction  over  all  persons, 
causes,  matters,  and  things^  at  common  law,  or  in  chancery, 
arising  within  their  districts;  except  actions  of  assault  and  battery^ 
actions  for  slander^  and  actions  cf  less  value  than  fifty  pounds : 
unless  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  against  justices  of  the  peace* 

Among  many  details  for  carrying  this  jurisdiction  into  effect, 
occupying  twenty  odd  pages,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  rules 
were  to  be  held  in  the  clerk's  office  monthly,  on  a  day  fixed ; 
at  which  th^  parties  were  to  enter  their  allegations,  pleadings, 
and  notices;  and  take  their  judgments  by  default,  subject  to 
exceplioE^,  and  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  court:  a  mode  of 
procedure  apparently  attended  with  great  convenience,  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  prepareition,  and  promote  despatch.  ^But 
even  these  withstood  not  the  tooth  of  time:  they  were  after- 
wards abolished. 

Proceedings,  in  chancery,  allowed,  and  regulated,  against 
absent  defendants,  having  effects  in  the  hands  of  residents; 
with  permission  to  such  defendants  within  seven  years  after 
decree  against  them,  to  enter  an  appearance,  and  contest  th'p' 
right  of  the  complainants 


The  district  courts,  superseded,  the  court  of  oyef  and 
termitier;  aad  were  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  simi* 
lar  manner.  Prosecutors  for  the  commonwealth  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  courts^  to  officiate  where  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, could  not  attend ;  and  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
as  much  as  the  court  would  certify,  each, -deserved,  for  his 
.services* 

Deeds,  and  other  writings,  might  be  acknowledged,  before 
the  clerk  of  a  district  court,  and  recorded,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals — provided,  that 
where  the  deed  was  for  land^  tfie  whole  of  it  must  lie  in  the  districU 

The  judges,  of  these  courts,  were  allowed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each,  to  be  p&id  as  the  salariesof  the  judges  of  the 
ct^urt  of  appeals  were,  annualJy. 

The  counties,  where  the  court  sat,  except  Franklin,  were  to 
furnish  court  houses  and  jails — ^prison  bounds,  might  be  pte- 
scribed  by  the  court. 

Appeals  and  writs  of  error,  lay  from  judgments,  and  decrees 
©f  these  courts,  as  from  those  of  the  quarter  session  courts. 
And  all  necessary  details,  are  supposed  to  have  been  provided 
for  carrying  all  the  powers  of  the  court  into  full  effect. 

At  the  same  session,  the  act  establishing  district  courts,  was 
amended ;  and'  all  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  concentrated  iu 
ih^  court,  Xo  be  holden  at  Frankfort. 

An  act  of  thi^  session,  affecting  the  public  administration  of 
justice,  will  for  that  reason,  be  recognised  here,  and  an  outline 
presented;  although  an  anomaly  in  jurisprudence.  It  is,  *^An 
act  concerning  arbitrations."  The  preamble  suggesting  great 
irxonvenlence  to  the  citizens,  by  reason  that  suiters,  are  bur- 
thened  with  enormous  expenses,  and  the  protraction  of  the 
final  determination  of  their  suits,  which  operate  almost  a  denial 
of  justice;  for  remedy  whereof,  it  is  enacted:  ''That  parties 
^having  controversies,  may  prepare  a  statement  of  their  case^ 
and  have  it  entered  in  any  court  of  record,  with  the  names  of 
Vie  arbitrators/'  And  hunce  the  parties  have,  respectively,  a 
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right  to  such  process  as  they  required ;  which  was  to  be  execu- 
ted by  the  sheriff,  as  ia  other  cases.  The  arbitrators  named, 
"were  to  be  notified,  and  when  assembled,  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  icTipartiality — and  then  have  power  to  hear  and  determine 
the  whole  matter  before  them;  upon  which  they  were  to  make 
their  award,  under  their  hands  and  seals — and  return  it  to 
court — and  there  it  was  to  be  entered,  as  final — unless  it 
was  made  to  appear  id  the  court,  that  it  was  procure  by 
corruption,  or  other  undue  means — or  was  evidently  partial. 
An  appeal,  however  lay ;  if  taken  within  three  months. 

The  same  fees,  are  allowed,  as  in  other  cases — except  for 
the  record — which  the  clerk  is  to  make,  for  two  shillings — and 
if  the  arbitrators  ask  it,  they  are  to  be  paid  nine  shillings  each, 
per  day. 

It  is  believed,  that  but  little  use  has  been  made,  even  to  this 
day,  of  this  extraneous  jurisdiction:  it  has  been,  however, 
occasionally  resorted  to;  and  the  awards,  rigidly  supported  by 
the  courts,  both  inferior,  and  superior. 

In  the  next  year,  1796 — the  legislature  again  innovated  op 
the  laws  of  jurisprudence,  under  the  title  of  ^'An  act  to  reduce 
into  one  the  several  acts  establishing  county  courts^  regidating  the 
proceedings  therein^  Uiose  concerning  justices  of  the  peace,  and  their 
jurisdiction'^;  with  two  others,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

The  act,  of  which  the  title  has  been  recited,  is  substantially, 
a  repetition  of  former  acts,  as  to  justices  of  .the  peace,  and 
county  courts.  It  declares,  a  competent  jiumber  of  justices 
shall  b^  appointed  in  each  .county — directs  their  taking  the 
O0J^ — requires  them  to  hold  a  monthly  court,  which  is  to  be.  ' 
called  "county  court";  and  prescribes  its  jurisdiction.  Each 
county  court  is  enjoined  to  build,  where  they  ar^  not  already 
buUt,  a  good  court  house,  and  jail ;  and  to  keep  them  in  repair. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  buildings,  the  courts  may  severally 
purchase  and  hold  two  acres  of  land — to  be  paid  for  out  ofUhe 
county  levy;  which  they  were  authorised  to  assess  on  free 
white  males,  and  on  all  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  over, 
sixteen  years  of  age. 
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This  is  a  jelfct,  of  the  Virginia  mode^  to  which  there  is 
much  adherence  throughout  4be  county  court,  and  quartet 
sessi(^9  system.  . 

To  return  to  the  act — it  also  iieguiatea  appeals  fropri  single 
justices,  to  the  county  court — hut  says  nothing  of  appeals  from 
the  court,  to  any  superior  trihunah  It  is  evidently  exceedingly 
defective;  but  it  has  the  benefit  of  all  former  laws — for  it 
repeals  none. 

The  next  act  to  be  scanned,  according  to  the  order  pro- 
posed, is  one  of  the  same  session,  entitled,  "^?i  act  to  reduce  into 
onc^  the  several  acis^  establishing  courts  of  quarter  sessions^  and 
directing  the  proceedings  therein.^ 

"This  act  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  quar- 
ter sessions,  as  the  last  act  did  to  the  county  courts.  It  estab- 
lishes one  in  each  county,  to  be  constituted  of  three  justices,  to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  any  two  of  whom  to  make  a 
court  Their  terms  are  fixed,  to  four  times  in  the  year;  and 
the  length  of  them  determined:  their  rights,  powers^  and  jurig^ 
dictions,  prescribed  as  before;  and  to  an  equal  extent  without 
any  that  can  be  called  quite  new--clerks  to  docket  causes, 
and  appbrtioQ  them  for  trial.  The  members  of  the  court 
were  to  receive  two  dollars  a  day,  while  attending  court,  paya- 
ble half  yearly.  In  fine,  a  new  court  was  constituted,  in  each, 
county* 

This  act,  likellie  other,  had  no  repealing  clause*  And  like 
the  qther,  in  another  respect,  it  overturned  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  previously  established,  as  that  did,  the  county  courts; 
requiring,  new  appointments,  and  commissions,  to  organize 
them.  Thus  afibrding  examples  of  the  perfect  impotence  of 
judicial  systemSj  when  opposed  to  a  legislature,  determined  to 
see  no  obstacles  in  present  institutions,  to  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of.  its  will.  That  of  the  day,  saw  no  obvious,  and 
.pal|)able  violation  of  the  constitution;  and  were  but  little 
disposed  ix>  seek,  or  admit,  inferences,  from  collateral  provt 
sions,  however  direct,  oi'  forcible. 

It  was  in  vain  to  remark,  that  by  the  constitution,  courts 
were  to  be  w^daincdj  and   established — that  the  judges,  were 
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commissioned  "during  good  behaviour'* — that  they  could  ni>t 
be  removed  by  impeachment,  without  crime ;  nor  on  address, 
but  for  reasons  to  be  entq^ed  on  the  journal;  norwitbout  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  general  assem*' 
bly,  in  either  case. 

It  was  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  thelegislatitre  toestabllsb 
courts — that  they  could  do  it  from  time,  to  time— that  these 
courts  were  filled  with  "justices,"  not  "judges" — and  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  good  behaviour,  for  those  whose  courts 
were  prostrated,  to  make  any  noise' about  it;  or  to  pretend  to 
claim  the  office,  when  it  no  more  existed.  If  it  was  remarked 
that,  the  late  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  had  not  been  filled 
with  "justices,*'  but  "judges";  and  that  it  had  also  been  abo- 
lished. Then,  a  very  short  answer  would  meet  the  case — ^^'The 
power,  was  with  the  legislature,  and  there  was  iH)ne  to  hinder 
its  exercise:  they  possessed  the  right  of  repealing  the  laws 
they  enacted." 

^nd  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  ^nd  stfll  is.  For  if  in  any" 
instance,  the  abolished  court  shoald  make  it  a  judicial  que^ 
tion,  and  the  court  in  the  last  resqf  t,  should  consider  the  law 
abolishing  the  inferior  court,  to  be  unconstitutional,  aAd  voidt 
if  there  was  a  majority  in  the  legislature  sufficient  to  pass  a  law, 
they  might  put  down  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  same  way; 
leaving  it  without  defence,  or  support;  except  the  judges 
should  find  it,  from  the  people,  by  address,  petition,  or  remon- 
strance— or  in  the  last  struggle,  an  election ;  by  which  men  of 
different  modes  of  thinking,  and  acting,  should  be  chosen  to 
form  the  next  majority,  of  law  makers.  Such  a  state  of  case 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  awful  forebodings,  that  upon 
the  mere  constitutional  question,  the  court  would  be  left  to 
sink  under  legislative  preponderance.'  What  other  questions 
of  interest,  or  party,  might  be  mingled  in  ttie  conflict,  to  pro- 
duce a  different  result,  is  not  to  be  foreseen;  and  wouldt  be 
unusefuUy  conjectured. 

This  discussion,  crude  as  it  is,  sufficiently  shews  the  real 
weakness  of  the  judiciary,  when  it  may  ever  be  opposed  by  a 
determined  majority,  in  the  general  assembly.    It  is  a  defect 


in  the  constitution ;  because  itJeaves  the  courts,  and,  even  that^' 
in  the  last  resort — constituting,  an  entire  department  of  the 
goYernmcnt,  in  a  state  of  dependence  for  existence  on  the  legi» 
lature :  while  their  independence,  free  of  crime,  and  as  judicial 
tribunals,  is  necessary,  to  individual  safety,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  social  compact.  It  is  believed  that  the  constitution 
cannot  be  maintained,  while  the  existence  of  the  courts  from 
the  highest,  to  the  lowest,  inclusive,  may  be  annihilated,  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  * 

For,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  abolition  of  the  office, 
dismisses  the  officer.  To  repeal  the  law  establishing  the  court, 
is  by  consequence,  to  deprive  the  judge  of  his  office;  and  that 
without  any  regard  to  his  behaviour,  good,  or  bad.  In  vain, 
•then,  did  the  constitution  give  the  judge  a  commission  "during 
good  behaviour" — in  vain,  it  required  the  concurrence  of  **two- 
thirds"  of  his  triers,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  removal,  in  one 
mode  of  proceeding;  if  the  same  men^  by  a  **majority,"  can 
effect  his  expulsion  frl»m  office,  in  another  mode,  of  their  own 
instituting. 

To  give  stability  to  the  constitution,  and  to  secure  a  reasona- 
ble independence  to  the  judiciary,  the  court  of  appeals  should 
be  permanently  excluded  from  legislative  abolition.  And  this 
would  be  the  fair  construction  of  the  constitution.  But  those 
who  may  choose  to  violate  it,  are  not  those  who  will  construe  it 
fairly.     The  prohibition  should,  therefore,  be  positive  and 

explicit. 

And  now,  to  descend  to  other  particulars.  **An  act  giving 
further  time  to  the  owners  of  lands  tp  survey  the  same, 
and  for  returning  plats  and  certificates  to  the  register's  office;" 
being  the  first,  which  it  has  been  supposed,  interferes,  with  the 
tJ^iirl  article  of  the  compact  of  separation  made  with  Virginia; 
it  will  engage,  as  it  is  believed  to  warrant,  a  measure  of  discus- 
sion here,  and  again  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  history. 

The  article  of  the  compact,  to  which  reference  hat  been 
made,  is  in  tlie  following  terms,  viz: 

**That  all  private  rights  and  interests  of  lands  within  the 
said  district,  derived  frpm  the  laws  of  Virginia,  prior  to  such 
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si^paratioDy  shall  remain  valid,  apd  secure,  under  the  laws  of 
the  proposed  state,  aiid  shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  nov3 
existing  in  this  state."— Virginia, 

The  law  of  Kentucky  in  question,  recites,  that — 

^^It  appears,  that  an  act  passed  by  the  Virginia  assembly  in 
1785,  entitled  ^^An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  con- 
cerning entries  and  surveys  on  the  western  waters,  and  ^r 
other  purposes;"  which  had  been  continued  by  subsequent 
acts;  would  expfre  before  the  same  could  be  complied  with: 
therefore, 

"Be  ii  enacted^  That  the  above  recited  act  be  continued  from 
the  passage  hereof;  and  ttie  further  time  of  one  year,  from  the 
first  day  of  January,  1794,  be  allowed  the  owners  of  entries  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  same:  during  which  time  no 
such  entry  shall  be  forfeited." 

There  were  other  provisions  in  the  act  of  the  same  character 
as  this;  which  it" is  unnecessary  to  recite,  as  all  are  either  con« 
stitutional  and  valid,  or  ottierwise. 

Let  it  be  next  remarked,  that  the  Virginia  act,  continued 
as  a,bove,  proyided:  "That  immediately  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  1787,  the  surveyor  of  each  county  should  notify  the 
owners  of  entries  for  land  within  their  county,  or  their  agents, 
of  the  time  at  which  they  would  respectively  proceed  to  survey 
the  several  tracts  entered  in  their  books;  and  to  enable  the 
surveyor  to  g^ve  the  requisite  notice,  the  owners  of  entries  then 
existing,  unsurveyed,  were  required  to  appoint  some  person 
within*  the  county  where  the  land  lay,  as  their  agent  or  attor- 
ney, before  the  aforesaid  first  day  of  January ;  and  who  was 
further  to  give  to  the  surveyor  notice  of  such  appointment^ 
within  one  month  thereafter — or  on  failure  thereof  his  entry 
should  become  void:"  with  a  saving  in  the  case  of  infants,  and 
prisoners  in  captivity.  This  Virginia  act  had  been  continued 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  legislature  of  that  state;  and  0Qi:e 
after  the  18th  of  December,  1789,  the  date  of  the  compact: 
which  brought  it  down  to  the  time  alluded  to  n  in  the  act  o£ 
Kentucky.  The  effect  of  all  which  was,  if  the  two  last  acts 
were  valid,  to  give  the  owners  of  entries,  who  had  not  appoirited* 
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agents,  the  further  time  mentioned  in  the  Kentucky  act,  as 
aforesaid,  to  make  such  appointments,  respectively;  and 
thlerehy  to  save  their  lands,  otherwise  forfeited. 

Whether,  or  not,  these  acts  passed  aubsequent  to  the  com- 
pact of  separation,  the  one  by  Virginia,  the  other  by  Kentucky, 
are  valid,  or  otherwise,  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  the  question:  Do  they,  or  not,  infringe  and 
impair  the  aforesaid  third  article  of  the  compact?  For  it  is 
expressly  against  a  clause  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  tenth 
section  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  any  state  to 
pass  any  hxo  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts* 

The  sine;ular  situation  of  claims  to  land  in  Kentucky  at  the 
time  of  entering  into  the  compact;  the  course  of  legislation 
since ;  and  a  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  have  rendered  this  a  subject  of  inexpressible  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  country:  who,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
pleased  to  see  the  whole  matter  elucidated  in  some  permanent 
form,  in  a  manner  to  do  justice,  and  maintain  right,  upon  con- 
stitutional principles.  Without  intending  at  this  place  to  anti- 
cipate a  more  important  view  of  the  s.ubject  than  this  act  pre- 
sents, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  sole  difficulty  arises  out  of 
the  interference  of  adverse  claims;  some  of  which  had  been 
patented,  or  surveyed ;  or  at  least,  agents  had  been  appointed 
for  them  on  the  one  side,  under  laws  prior  to  the  compact — 
while,  on  the  6ther  side,  the  adversary  claim  stood  unsurveyed, 
on  a  good,  and  prior  entry;  or  conflicted  with  a  bad,  if  an  older 
entry,  at  that  time.  In  every  such  case  according  to  the  course 
of  decisions,  if  the  mere  entry  was  surveyed,  or  the  agent  ap- 
pointed, within  the  time  prescribed  by  law;  and  the  claims 
come  to  he  litigated,  the  better  entry,  so  saved  by  protracting 
time,  would  ultimately  hold  the  land.  But  if  these  protracting 
laws,  were  null  and  void,  then  the  entries  surveyed  in  virtue 
of  thero,  and  claiming  them  for  their  support,  of  necessity  must 
fall  with  them:  inasmuch,  as,  if  the  foundation  be  tak^n  away 
the  superstructure  will  tumble. 

To  determine  wliether  any  law,  by  wtich  conflicting  rights 
of  lands*  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia,  is  applicable, 
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and  valid,  or  not,  it  is  to  be  tested  by  the  compaet  whiclV 
has  in  its  third  article^  as  already  seen,  this  clause:  ^^and 
shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  nozo  existing  in  this  state" — ► 
Virginia.  Meaning  that  the  conflicting  claims,  or  rights  and 
•interests  of  lands,  derived  &c.,  should  not  be  subject  to  be 
afiected  by  any  new  laws^  made  on  th^  one  side,  or  the  other^ 
but  by  the  laws  previously  made,  and  then  in  force.  These 
l^ere  known  to  both  parties,  and  fair  to  all. 

The  question  is  now  reduced  to  a  plain  inquiry  of  fact — a 
question  indeed,  almost  too  bald,  and  plain  to  be  put;  but  for 
formes  sake,  it  will  be  put-^Is  the  act  of  Virginia,  of  1791,  of 
that  of  Kentucky,  of  1793,  coexistent  with  the  now  of  the 
eompact,  made  in  December,  1789?  There  is  no  apprehen- 
sion of  error  in  the  monosyllable,  No.  Then  they  cannot  be 
laws^  embraced  in  the  compact,  as  laws^of  determination,  at 
the  time  it  was  made.  But  leave  out  these  last  laws — pro- 
longing the  time  for  appointing  agents — ^and  determine  the 
contest  by  the  prior  laws,  and  the  claims  resting  on  them  are 
good,  better,  and  best,  through  all  the  stages  of  positive,  and 
comparative  merit;  accprding  to  the  applicable  laws  in  force 
at  the  date  of  the  compact. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  state,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  legislative 
sovereignty,  can  pass  what  law  she  pleases?  It  is  only  to  sug- 
gest, that  she  is  one  of  the  United  States,  and  refer  to  the 
constitution,  where  it  delares,  "no  state  shall  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.''  The  formality  of  prov- 
ing that  contract,  and  compact,  are  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing; or  that  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  passed  since 
the  compact,  if  permitted  to  operate  on  it,  are,  or  would  be  a 
violation  of  it,  are  dispensed  with;  as  being  supex:fluous,  tp 
minds  capable  of  reasoning,  and  useless  to  all  others. 

It  wfll,  however,  be  remarked,  that  notwithstanding  none  of 
the  acts  of  Kentucky  affecting  conflicting  titles  derived  Irom 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  to  lands  in  this  state,  could  be  made  rules 
of  decision  between  litigants;  that  yet,  where  there  was  no 
intervening  claim,  thfe*legislature  might  postpone  or  remit  th^ 
forfeiture,  by  moqji.s  ^f  the  law  ia  quo^tjon:  and  that  the  i\i\(^ 


.id)tained  under  the  law  of  Kentucky,  would  be  in  sUch  cas^, 
as  effectual  against  the  sts^te,  and  her  subsequent  grantees,  as 
if  the  compact  had  never  been  made. 

The  subsequent  acts  of  the  kind^ — and  they  were  reipeatedf 
or  changed  into  positive  permission  to  survey,  and  obtain  title^ 
until  1798, — demand  no  further  notice,  as  it  is  thought,,  at  this 
time;  because  they  all  rest^  on  the  same  princij^le,  as  to  tbeic 
validity.  / 

This  subject  will,  however,  be  resumed^  jmd  treated  more 
at  large,  in  connexion  with  the  occupying  claimant  laws;  when 
\i  will  be  shewn  that  they,  are  not  Jaws,  of  title,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  compact. 

An  act  of  some  singularity  was  passed  early  in  the  session, 
calling  on  the  attorney  general  to  attend  the  present  and 
future  sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  bills,  conformable 
to  resolutions  of  either  bouse.  It  is  believed,  that  this  act  had 
but  little  effect;  and  was  repealed  in  the  next  year. 

The  act  of  this  session,  declaring  that  all  persons  holding 
any  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  or  lucrative,  office  what« 
ever  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  should  be  dis- 
qualified for,  and  incapable  of  holding,  or  exercisUig,  any  office 
either,  executive,  judicial,  or  lucrative,  whatever,  under  the 
commonwealth,  and  ineligible  to  either  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture; is  a  strong  indication  of  the  gi^neral  feeling  towards  the 
ffovernment  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  session  of  1794,  the  foregoing  act  was  explained  not 
to  extend  to  affect  persons  called  on  toact  as  officers  on  volunr 
tary  expeditions  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States:  but^ 
persons  receiving  commissions  in  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  should  be  called  into  service  for 
more  than  four  months,  were  exempted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
foregoing  amelioration,  and  left  under  the  full  rigour  of  the 
original  law;  which  subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  pounds.  Again,  in  1798,  a  new  act  was  made,  and 
a  fine  of  ten  dollars  per  month  imposed  on  each  ofiender, 
against  the  law;  to  the  use  of  any  one  who  would  sue— And 
furthermore,  gra&d  juries  were  required  to  present  all  sucb 
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^llenders:  who,  upon  conviction,  were  subject  to  pay  fifty  dol- 
lars, to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth.  This  wds  in  a  time  of 
much  excitement:  and  men  were  almost  persuaded  to  forget 
that  they  were  represented  in  the  congress,  of  the  United 
States;  or  that  their  neighbours,  appointed  under  the  general 
government,  were  their  fellow  citizens.  Of  this,  further  notice 
will  be  taken  hereafter. 

Clark  county  was  made  of  parts  of  Fayette  and  Bourbon: 
•'beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Boone's  creek  on  the  Kentucky 
fiver;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Welch's  fork;  thence 
a  direct  Iin6  to  Bourboir  line  such  a  course  sCs  will  leave  the 
house  of  John  McCreary,  Sen.  one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
westward ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Stoner's  fork  of  Licking, 
such  a  course  as  will  leave  Bourbon  court  house  eleven  miles 
froin  the  nearest  part  of  said  line ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the 
Kne  of  Mason  county,  so  as  to  leave  the  Blue  licks  two  miles 
to  the  northwest  thereof;  thence  up  the  main  branch  of  Lick- 
ing along  the  line  of  Mason  county  to  the  head  thereof,  and 
along  the  said  fine  a  direct  course  from  the  head  of  Licking 
to  strike  the  nearest  part  of  Cumberland  mountain;  then  along 
the  said  mountain  southwardly  to  the  present  line  of  Bourbon 
,  county  to  the  head  of  Kentucky;  thence  down  the  same  to  the 
beginning:"  to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1793. 

At  this  session  of  November,  1792,  the  subject  of  slavery, 
was  acted  on.  No  person  was  permitted  to  buy  of,  or  sell  to, 
a  slave  any  manner  of  thing  whatsoever,  without  a  written 
permit  descriptive  of  the  article;  under  the  penalty  of  foui* 
times  the  value  of  the  thing  bought,  or  sold.  And,  although 
there  had  been  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  instituted  at  the 
.  preceding  session,^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  was  given  to 
the  county  courts  if  over  five  pounds;  if  under  that  sum,^  to  the 
justices,  respectively.  So  far,  as  to  the  free  person.  The 
slave  concerned  in  the  prohibited  transaction,  was  to  receive 
ten  lashes,  by  order  of  any  justice  of  the  peace. . 

In  1798,  an  act  was  passed  to  reduce  into  one  the  several 
acts  concerning  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians* 
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This  act  ordains,  that  no  persons  shall  be  slaves,  within  the 
commonwealth,  who  were  not  so  on  the  17th  of  October,  1795, 
and  /the  descendants  of  the  females  of  them. 

By  tliis  act,  no  slave  to  be  a  witness  for,  or  against  free 
white  persons. 

No  slave,  to  leave  the  tenement  of  his,  or  her  master,  or  mis-^ 
tress,  without  written  permission;  and  if  he,  or  she,  does,  any 
free  person  may  take  such  offender  before  a  justice,  who  may 
order  the  infliction  of  stripes,  or  not,  at  his  option. 

No  slave,  to  appear  on  the  plantation  of  another,  without 
such  permit  as  aforesaid,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  lashes,  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  bare  back  by  the  owner,  or  overseer,  of  the 
plantation. 

No  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  to  carry  any  gun,,  powder, 
shot,  club,  or  other  weapon;  and  offending  herein,  the  weapon 
mjght  be  seized,  the  person  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  might  order  thtcty-nine  lashes  well  laid  on  the  bare  back, 
for  every  such  o0ence.  If,  however,  such  persona  were  free, 
this  act  did  not  apply. 

Riots,  routs,  unlawful  assemblies,  trespasses,  and  seditious 
speeches  of  slaves,  were  punishable  with  stripes,  at  the  .discre- 
tion of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  to  prevent  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  masters,  and 
others  having  the  control,  were  forbid  permitting  any  slave  not 
belonging  to  the  plantation,  to  remain  on  it  more  than  four 
hours  at  any  one  time,  without  the  leave  of  the  slave's  owners 
un^er  the  penalty  of  two  dollars;  and  In  the  like  case  for  al- 
lowing more  than  five  slaves  to  be  together,  pther  than  those 
belonging  to  the  place,  the  proprietor  forfeited  five  shillings 
for  each:  provided,  that  slaves  of  the  same  master,  though 
usually  employed  on  different  plantations,  might  visit,  with  .the 
formality  of  written  permits. 

Free  persons,  white  or  coloured,  were  forbidden  to  permit, 
or  be  presentat,any  assembly  of  slaves,  or  to  harbour  one;  and 
offending  herein,  was  to  pay  fifteen  shillings  down,  or  to  takp 
twenty  lashes  well  laid  on  the  bare  back:  of  all  which>  any 
justice  of  the  peacp,  was  the  competent  tribunal. 
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All  justices,  and  sheriffs,  were  charged  to  prevciit  and  sup^- 
press,  meetings  of  slaves. 

Penalties  for  dealing  with  slaved,  were  by  this  act  incrensed. 

Mo  negro,  mi^Iatto,  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall  at  any  time 
lift  his  hand,  in  opposition  to  any  white  person,  subject  to  re- 
ceive thirty  lashes  by  order  of  a  justice,  supported  by  the  oath 
of  the  person  complaining. 

Owners  of  slaves  are  forbid,  to  permit  them  to  trade  as  free* 
men;  subject  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  for  every  offence:  to  be 
recovered  in  any  court  of  record;  of  course,  in  the  c&uniy  court. 
Nor  were  slaves  to  be  permitted  to  hire  themselves,  ^subject 
to  the  imprisonment  of  the  offending  slave,  trll  the  next  court; 
;  and  then  by  order  of  the  court,  sold,  at  the  succeeding  county 
court.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  every  such 
fale  was  reserved,  to  be  applied  to  the  lessening  of  the  county 
levy;  and  five  per  cent,  fortheuBe  of  the  sheriff:  the  balance 
to  be  paid  the  late  owner. 

Justices  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  being  also  justices 
of  the  peace,  were  to  be  justices  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  tei> 
miner,  for  trying  any  slave  charged  with  a  capital  offence ;  and 
they  were  to  empannel  a  jury  of  twelve  men  from  the  by- 
standers, for  ascertaining  the  matters  of  fact»  And  in  case  the 
sentence  should  be  for  death,  a  respite  of  thirty  days  was  to 
.  take  place.    These  were  considered,  as  ameliorations. 

The  court  might  take  for  evidence,  the  confession  of  the 
party — or  the  oath,  of  one  or  more  credible- witnesses — cmt 
such  testimony  of  negroes,  muIattoes,or  Indians,  with  pregnant 
circumstances,  as  to  them  should  seem  convincing.  If  the 
ofience  was  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  it  was  to  be  extended 
to  the  convict ;  who  was  only  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand.   . 

Caution  was  enjoined  on  the  court,  to  impress  a  due  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  telling  the  truth,  on  «ucfa  negroes,  mulat- 
toes,  or  Indians,  not  being  christians,  as  should  *be  offered  as 
witnesses ;  none  such  were  to  be  sworn,  but  if  the  court  detected 
any  one  of  them  in  falsehood,  they  were  immediately  to  deceive 
thirty-nine  lashes,  on  his,  or  her,  bare  back:  of  which  they 
were  to  be  notified  before  they  gave  testimony. 
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Masters,  of  slaves,  respectively,  might  appear  for  their  slave 
on  trial,  and  avoiding  objections  to  form,  make  any  just  defence 
they  could.  And  by  a  liberal  construction  of  the  law,  it  is 
believed  that  the  employment  of  counsel  was  allowed. 

If  the  slave  was  convicted,  and  executed,  the  owner  wa^  to 
be  paid  his,  or  her  assessed  value ;  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

These  details  regard  an  unfortunate,  and  degraded  class  of 
the  human  race;  whose  condition  will  ever  be  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  or  of  interest,  k>  the  American  politician;  and  whose 
legal  history,  in  the  character  of  which  they  have  no  share, 
will  be  attended  to,  as  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed,  that,  so  long  as  Kentucky  shall  permit 
slavery  on  her  territory,  she  will  have  no  cause  for  desiring  to 
withhold  from  her  sister  states,  or  the  world,  a  knowledge  of 
the  treatment  they  receive;  even  in  her  legal  code,  whos^ 
apparent  rigour  is  much  relaxed  in  the  execution. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  law  just  analyzed,  which  will  obtain 
a  brief  review.  It  makes  a  discrimination  between  such  negro, 
mulatto,  and  Indian,  witnesses,  as  may  be^  or  supposed,  ^^not 
christians,^'  and  those  who  are;  to  the  evident  disadvantage  of 
the  former;  without  regard  to  their  religion — although  the  des- 
cription of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  may  include  ^^freemen,'' 
of  fine  intellect,  liberal  information,  and  a  rational  religion; 
who,  nevertheless,  if  they  be  "not  chriBtifeus,"  may,  without 
iiidictment  by  a.grand  jury,  and  without,  a  veniry,  on  iheipse 
dixit  of  the  court,,  be  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime,  and  sen- 
tenced to  an  ignominious  punishment:  the  bill  of  rights,  con- 
tained in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  constitution,  third  and 
fourth  paragraphs,  notwithstanding.  And  again,  as  to  trials, 
in  criminal  cases,  see  the  tenth  and  eleventh  paragraphs,  of 
the  same  article. 

To  shew  theincaution,  with  which  that  section  of  the  act  has 
been  passed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  expression: 
•*That  ail  ^nen  have  a  natural  and  indefeisible  right  to  worship 
Almighty  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own*con»' 
sciences,^'  &c. — Or  on  tliis  other:  "That  the  civil  rights,  privi- 
leges or  capacities  of  any  citizen,  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished, 
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or  enlarged,  on  account  of  his  religion.''  Should  it  be  re* 
marked,  that  no  black  man,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  could  be  a  citi- 
ren;  it  will  only  be  replied,  that  they  might  be/rcemcn — ^that 
they,  being  in  the  commonwealth,  and  free,  were  entitled  to 
bear  arm&--*that  it  is  not  said,  such  shall  not  be  citizens — 
while  it  is  implied  that  they  might  be — ^At  least,  it  may  be 
supposed,  that  they  were  men;  and  the  constitution  is,  that 
^all  men?^  have  a  natural  right,  &c. ;  and  again,  ^Hhat  no  per- 
son shall  for  an  indictable  offence,  be  proceeded  against  crim* 
inally,  by  information,"  &c. 

Nelson  county  was  divided,  and  Hardin  county  made;  to 
take  place  from  and  after  the  20th  day  of  February,  1793; 
"beginning  on  Green  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Little  Barren 
river;  thence  a  straight  line  such  a  course  as  will  strike  a 
point  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Lynn  Camp,  and  Brush 
creek,  a  west  course  from  Skegg^s  station  on  Brush  creek; 
thence  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest  comer  of  Washington 
county,  on  the  head  of  Salt  Lick  creek;  then  do^n  the  same  to 
the-Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river;  thence  down  the  8ame,a[nd  down 
Salt  river  to  the  Ohio;  then  down  the  Olrio  to  the  mouth  of 
firreen  river;  thence  up  Green  river  to  the  beginning." 

The  navigable  waters  of  the  state  attracted  the  attention  of 
this  legislature.  Hitherto  they  had  been  much  neglected; 
and  were  in  many  places  obstructed  in  a  manner  unauthorized 
by  law.  The  leading  object  of  the  act,  appears  to  be  to  sup- 
press, and  prevent,  obstructions  in  rivers,  and  creeks  mivigable 
for  boats ;  and  hence  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  both  fish,  and 
boats.  Persons  offending  against  the  act,  were  given  ug  to 
be  prosecuted,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  dollars,  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  that  each  obstruction  should  be  permitted  to 
stand.  The  recovery  to  be  effected,  by  motion  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  court  of  record,  as  the  case  might  be, 
upon  thirty  days'  notice,  to  the  use  of  the  mfprmer— in'the 
•  words  of  the  law,  with  a  saving  of  mill-dams  "erected  accord- 
ing to  law." 

Bat  this  law  was  not  exem|>t,  more  than 'others,  from  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  government.    In  1794,  Rti  act  passed  (or 
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Opening  the  navigation  of  main  Licking.  And  all  n^ill-dams, 
and  other  obstructions,  without  exception,  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  before  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  May;  under  the 
penalty  of  thirty  pounds ;  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt^ 
without  any  saving  of  existing  rights. 

In  1797,  a  third  act  passed,  to  reduce  all  former  acts  on  the 
subject,  into  one  act<  -When  among  a  variety  of  other  things, 
prescribing  the  mode  by  which  mill-dams  might  be  thrown 
across  water  courses,  the  act  require*^  locks  or  slopes,  on  navi- 
gable streams. 

Hitherto,  as  a  part  of  the  Virginia  system,  lands  had  not 
been  subject  to  execution.  An  act  of  this  session,  made  them 
so;  by  the  term^,  "lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  inpos* 
session,  reversion,  or  remainder."  Particular  directions  for 
the  procedure  were  given:  among  which,  a  valuation  was  to 
be  made ;  and  unless  the  land  would  sell  for  three-fourths  of 
the  assessed  estimate,  for  ready  money,  the  defendant  might 
replevy  the  debt  for  three  months,  by  giving  bond  and  security 
to  pay  it  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

And  although  all  postponing  <rf  debts,  by  replevy  laws, 
passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  undoubtedly  contrary  thereto;  which  would  render 
such  laws  null  on  that  point,  and  the  replevies,  void ;  where 
they  acted  upon  funds  subject  to  pay  the  debts  under  laws 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  contract — ^yet  it  is  thought,  that  in 
a  case  like  the  one  described,  where  a  fund  not  before  subject 
to  the  debt,  was  by  the  law  made  so;  that  the  law  could  place 
that  subjection,  on  terms ;  consistently  with  the  constitution ; 
and  without  impairing  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  althougli 
previously  made.  Because,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  consideration,  and  they  left  the  plaintiff,  or  credi- 
tor, in  a  better  condition,  under  the  law,  than  he  was  without 
it:  besides,  the  legislature  were  under  no  obligation  to  pass 
the  law  for  creditors,  before,  or  after  the  contract;  and  if  it 
could  subject  the  whole  land,  so  it  could  have  subjected  the 
half— if  to  be  sold  for  ready  money,  then  on  three  months' 
credit,  or  on  failure  of  a  fale,  authorized  giving  )bond  and 
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decurity,  to  pay  the  debt  at  the  time  prescribed.  For  it  was 
only  where  there  was  not  other  property,  that  land  could  be 
taken  by  execution.  And  the  constitution  did  not  require 
that  the  situation  of  the  creditor  should  be  made  better;  it 
only  forbade  its  being  made  worse,  by  law  making. 

It  appears,  hpwever,  that  the  general  assembly  of  the  next 
year,  were  affected  by  scruples,  of  doing  injustice,  by  subjecting 
the  lands  of  debtors  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  before 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792;  and  inserted  a  section  in  the 
execution  law  passed  that  year,  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act 
^^subjecting  lands  to  the  payment  of  debts,''  as  subjected  lands 
to  execution  on  judgments,  founded  on  contracts  entered  into 
before  the  passs^ge  of  the  law.  This  certainly  freed  the  sub- 
ject from  every  difficulty,  of  a  constitutional  nature;  and  left 
the  parties  to  pr^-existlng  contracts,  to  stand  on  the  same  legal 
grounds,  as  to  funds,  which  they  occupied  at  the  .time  of 
contracting. 

Which  was,  perhaps,  carrying  the  matter  to  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  exactitude;  as  in  plain  truth,  and  real  honesty,  all 
bona  fide  debts,  should  be  paid;  and  if  it  was  sound  policy  to 
subject  lands  to  the  payment  of  debts, — in  other  words,  to 
execution, — there  is  no  good  reason  perceived,  for  the  dis- 
crimination: nor  any  reason  whatever,  for  not  extending  it,  to 
prior  torts,  as  well  as  to  prior,  contracts. 

So  much,  however,  are  mankind,  and  even  legislators,  the 
creatures  of  whim,  caprice,  or  habit,  that  the  isame  act  of  1793, 
Which  limits  the  act  of  the  preceding  year  to  contracts  miade 
afte^  its  passage,  does  allow  of  three  months'  replevy  upon  con- 
tracts previously  made.  But,  it  is  really  the  same  spirit  which 
is  detected  in  both  instances — it  is  not  the  spirit  of  justice,  but 
that  of  favouring  debtors.  This  latter  act  also  permitted 
debtors  taken  on  a  ca.  sa.  to  release  their  persons,  by  surrender* 
ing  land,  to  pay  the  debt.  But  an  act  of  the  next  year,  declared 
that  a  surrender  of  land,  st^ould  not  release  the  body,  although 
the  sheriff  might  proceed  to  sell  the  land.  This  at  least,  has 
the  appearance  of  rigour;  and  supposes  abuses  of  the  former 
law,  to  justify  its  lA^iction*     This  act  of  1792,  wa3  ajso 
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}*iirti^Hy  affected  by  an  act  of  1796 — hut  in  1797,  it  was  for- 
inallj  amended.  By  this  act  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  tiie  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  to  value  land  taken  in  exe- 
cution; and  in  case  it  vould  not  sell  for  three-fourths  of  its 
estimated  valuf ,  it  might  be  sold  on  three  months^  credit,  or 
replevied.  A  l^w  of  the  preceding  y^r,  having  exempted 
sl^iyes  from  execution,  where  the  defendaut  had  land — this 
act  ei;empted  the  land,  if  there  were  slaves. 

Another  act,  passed  iu  1799,  dispensed  altogether  with  the 
OtOHMuissionerSt  f^^  ordained  that  land  taken  in  execution, 
ahould  be  sold  oo  three  months'  credit,  for  whatever  it  would 
bring ;  or  the  defendant  in  the  mean  time,  might  replevy  the 
debt,  for  a  like  term. 

It  is  worthy  oi  notice,  tiiat,  notwithstanding  these  various 
laws  m^ke  n9  scruple  of  changing  the  relative  situation  of 
delrfoi!,  and  creditor,  in  various  respects;  that  ytet  they  were 
taxiibrm  in  excluding  land  from  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792. 

An  act  of  this  seaaion,  prescribed  the  mode  pf  proceeding  in 
cases  of  impeachinent;  with  due  regard  to  the  nature,  and 
f^bject  of  the  constitutional  provisons,  on  that  subject. 

The  instituting  inspections  of  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flour,  em- 
ployed a  portion  of  the  same  session. 

This  act  required  the  appointment  of  three  Inspectors  at 
each  warehouse;  and  adopted  the  laws  of  Virginia,  in  force 
at  the  separation,  ior  their  guide,  and  government.  It  is  cer* 
tainly  a  department  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  That  the  legislature  have  at  all 
times  1h^  a  fellow-feeling  with  their  constituents,  asio  inspec- 
tions, may  be  satisfactorily  inferred  from  the  £ict,  that  the  law- 
was  amended  ftvery  year,  but  one,  daring  the  existence  of  the 
first  constitution;  and  foir.the  next  seven  years  ensuing — and 
how  much  oftener,  it  is  not  thought  material  to  inquire, 
•r  Tr^ea-Hve  by  consumption; and  frangibility  in  aciwmodity 
IS  as  usef^  a  quality  \s^  the  manufacturer  of  hardwares,  ^ 
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defects  and  imperfections,  inadequacy,  or  iimbiguity,  in  the 
laws,  are  to  the  faculty  of  law  makers,  or  the  expounders  of 
laws.  That  the  subject  need  not  be  touched  again,  it  may 
now  be  closed  with  the  remark — that  owing  to  legislation,  or 
some  other  cause,  not  less  deleterious,  public  inspections' are 
in  but  low  repute ;  and  add  little  or  nothing,  to  the  credit  of 
the  article  inspected,  at  home  or  abroad.  Prudeivt  purchasers 
inspect  for  themselves*  One  cause  of  thi&  result,  i^  the  too 
great  number  of  inspections;  another,  the  relaxed  habits  of  the 
country.  Others  could  be  named,  but  need  not?  a  general 
reform,  will  alone  correct  the  evil.  Of  which,  the  prospect 
Ikis  not  yet  dawned. 

^^An  act  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  reVief  of  insolvent 
debtors,"  has  relation  only  to  civil  transactions — is  always  im- 
portant, as  a  part  of  tbereoiedial  system  of  every  government; 
and,  in  fact,  is  not  only  the  consummation  of  justice,  but  it  is 
the  great  digestive  organ  of  the  social,  and  municipal  system. 
Keep  this  department  in  a  state  of  healthy  activity,  and  it 
shall  preserve,  or  free  conscience,  from  more  error,  and  be 
J)roductive  <Jf,  greater  good,  than  all  the  religious  creeds  in  the 
^  state.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  a  well  digested,  permanent, 
and  regularly  enforced,  execution  law,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
teaches  tl^e  right  code  of  morals;  renders  useless  all  other 
sumptuary  laws;  and  at  the  same  time,  yields  to  industry  its 
most  pleasing  incentives,  in  a  manner  perfectiy  unattainable 
by  any  other  means  without  it.  To  neglect,  or  embarrass^  the 
due  operations  of  this  department,  is  to  open  the  road  for  dis- 
order into  every  part  of  the  community.  It  is,  however,  only 
in  the  civil  line,tliat  the  act  at  present  contemplated,  operates* 
ft,  of  course,  directs  the  mode  of  suing  out,  executing, 'and 
returning,  the  various  final  process,  emanating  from  the  courts, 
upon  judgments,  decrees,  and  orders,  usually  denominated  by 
the  general  term,  ^'executions."  ^ 

Periiaps,  no  single  branch  of  the  judicial  department,  no# 
withstanding  the  fluctuating  state  of  all,  has  undergone  more 
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derangements,  or  greater  shocks  from  the  legislature,  than  {his. 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  was  thought  the  most  vital  part,  and 
Jhas  therefore  been  the  most  frequently  attacked,  as  concentrat- 
ing in  a  single  vessel  all  the  animal  fluid  of  the  whole  systems 
whenever  that  was  to  be  disordered,  the  doctors  went  to  work 
on  the  execution  law.  A  stop  law,  of  two  lines,  may  produce 
total  stagnation  jn  the  circulation  of  justice:  and  this  is  not 
without  example* 

Not  to  forestall  the  intended  review  of  the  subject^  it  will 
be  passed  at  present,  with  the  remark— that  the  act  of  1792 
was  amended  in  1793,  again  in  1794,  and  once  more  under  the 
first  constitution,  in  1796  •,  by  a  general  law,  on  the  subject. 

Constables,  peace  oiBcers,  familiar  under  the  laws  of  Y ir« 
ginia,  holding,  in  relation  to  justices  of  the  peace,  a  rank 
similar  to  that  of  sheriff,  with  respect  to  the  courts,  were 
recognised;  and  their  duties  and  fe?s  regulated,  by  an  act  of 
this  session;  which  has  shared  the  common  fate  of  frequent 
amendment*     Had  those  so  called  been  real  amendments  of 
the  laws,  although  indicating  great  ignorance,  or  inattention  in 
their  original   formation — ^yet  the  legal   code  pf  Kentucky, 
should  long  since  have  been  the  most  perfect  in  the  universe. 
But  alterations,  are  not  necessarily  improvements.     And  it 
frequently  happened,  that  the  jamendment  made  the  law  worse, 
instead  of  better — perplexed,  what  it  professed  to  explain — 
was  the  mere  effect  of  the  change  of  members  from  year  to 
year — or  it  suited  some  individual  meniber — or  it  had  been 
promised  to  some   injfluential  nian,  in  the  course  of  an  elec- 
tioneering canvass  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature. 

The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  had 
the  appointment  of  constables  under  the  constitution,  until 
1799;  when  by  law  the  appointment  was  vested  in  the  county 
courts,  respectively;  which  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  constitution:  although  the  journal  exhibit/ 
no  evidence  of  a  x>e/o,  by  the  governor.  In  the  preceding  year 
an  act  had  passed,  to  reduce  into  one  th<p  several  acts  co^- 
^rning  constables. 
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A  new  county  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  Lincoln  and  KeJson^ 
to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1793,  by 
the  name  of  Green:  "beginning  on  Green  river,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Little  Barren  river;  thence  a  straight  line  such  a 
"course  as  will  strike  a  point  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Lynn 
camp,  and  Brush  creek,  a  West  course  fronfi  Skegg-s  station  on 
Brush  creek;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Washington  county;  thence  along  the  same  to  the  line  df 
Lincoln  county;  thence  west  with  the  same  to  Green  river; 
thence  a  line  south  forty-five  degrees  east  to  the  Carolina 
boundary;  thence  with  the  same  to  Logan  county  line;  thencfe 
With  the  Logan  county  line  to  the  Elk  lick,  on  Little  Barren 
river;  thence  down  the  said  river  to  the  beginning/' 

"An  act  to  procure  an  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabi- 
tants, above  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  sufficiently  indicates  its 
purpose. 

Civil  list  warrants,  were  by  law,  made  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  the  public  taxes.  These  warrants  were  written 
vouchers,  signed  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  that  the 
person,  to  whom  given,  and  within  named^  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  sum 
e^^ressed.  When  in  fact,  the  revenue  not  yet  collected, 
had  placed  no  money  in  the  treasury,  with  which  to  take  them 
up.  They  were  acknowledgments  of  debt,  without  funds  for 
prompt  payment-— a  kind  of  check,  without  a  deposite ;  but  free 
from  any  deception.  This  act  was  an  evidence  of  the  best 
intention — a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  pay  to 
the  extent  of  its  power;  and  even  to  anticipate  the  means,  by 
forestalling  the  collection,  and  converting  the  evidence  of  the 
debt,  into  the  medium  of  payment.  It  seems  innocent — and  in 
that  and  some  other  instances,  no  evil  is  known  to  have  come 
of  its  operation.  The  smallucss  of  the  sum  issued^  and  the  short 
time  the  warrants  were  out— besides,  that  when  they  once  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  or  collector  of  public  revenue, 
they  rarely  were  again  put  into  circulation;  may  be  assigned 
a;^  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  not  depreciating:  they  really 
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were  founded  on  a  metallic  capital.  And  yet,  it  may  wdl  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  allowable,  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  put  into  circulation,  as  the  eflfect 
was,  by  this  law.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  tt^s  act,  Buch 
warrants,  were  substantially  but  evidences  of  debt,  and  vouch- 
ers for  the  treasurer,  that  he  had  paid  the  contents,  when 
he  produced  them.  But  to  give  them  a  quality  of  paying  legal 
demands,  was  to  authorize  a  tender;  and  also  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  them  a  circulating  quality,  as  bills  of  credit — both  of 
whicti  are  forbidden  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  tenth-section 
of  the  federal  constitution. 

Tliis  may  appear  to  some,  a  rigid  construction;  to  whom 
the  act  will  seem  but  the  common  right  of  a  debtor  legist 
lature;  that  is,  the  right  of  anticipating  the  payment  of  debts — 
jmd  these  will  say,  the  act  was  constitutional.  The  mischief  to 
be  guarded  ?  gainst  by  the  constitution  was  incontestably,  the 
consequences,  and  effects,  of  state  legislatures  substituting 
any  thing  whatever,  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  as  the 
medium  of  circulation,  among  the  people,  to  pay  debts. 

The  remedy,  lies,  in  so  construing  the  constitution,  as  to 
restrain  the  legislature,  from  such  issues  of  paper,  or  any 
thing,  in  any  shape,  or  form,  as  will  have  the  effect  directly, 
or  indirectly,  to  produce  that  substitute.  It  is  not,  that  ex- 
changes, of  thing  for  thing,  shall  not  be  made ;  or  that  mutual 
debts  shall  not  be  discounted,  or  set  off,  the  one  against  the 
other,  by  individuals — but  it  is  to  avoid,  and  prevent,  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state,  from  interfering  at  all,  with  the  currency,  or 
medium  of  payment,  by  issuing,  setting  afloat,  or  uttering,  any 
thing,  not  intrinsically  valuable;  but  such,  as  may  have  an 
estimated  value,  dependent  in  no  degree  upon  acts  of  the 
same  legislature.  It  is  believed,  that  universal  experiencCv 
bad  proved,  legislative  bodies  to  be  as  apt  to  abuse  power,  at 
individuals — that  the  union  required  a  uniform  currency — and 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  leave  with  the  states,  any  power  on  the 
subject.  This  impression,  proceeding  from  frequent  and  recent 
abuses  by  state  legislatures,  was  strong  when  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  made — while  many  other  evidences, 
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have  been  added  since,  to  the  former  record,  which  go  to  fortiQ' 
its  truth,  and  justness  of  conception. 

Anyone,  of  the  least  reflection,  can  discern  at  once,  that  the 
form  of  the  paper  put  out  is  nothing,  be  it  a  warrant  or  a  cer- 
tificate, a  bank  bill  or  a  check,  if  the  holder  cannot  instantly^ 
at  his  will  and  pleasure,  have  the  gold  or  silver  coin  for  it— 
if  it  is  for  the  payment  of  money,  by  whatever  name  expressed, 
it  is  but  a  bill  of  credit,  or  simple  commodity  for  market^ 
the  value  of  which,  cannot,  while  the  union  exists,  and  should 
not  at  anytime,  be  dependent  on  an  annual  legislature-^^tbat 
wherever  it  is  the  case,  the  most  serious  mischiefs  to  com- 
merce, to  all  the  handicrafts,  and  to  agriculture,  will  ensue. 
Illustrations  abound  at  this  time  in  the  country;  some  of  which 
will  appear  hereafter*  Besides,  the  prohibition  in  the  constU 
tution  applies  only  to  state  legislatures,  not  to  individuals:  the 
one,  makes  laws ;  the  others,  contracts. 

In  filling  up  the  court  of  appeals,  George  Muter,  who,  as  it 
has  appeared,  had  been  the  chief  justice  of  the  old  district 
court,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Colonel  Marshall,  in  opposing  the 
violent  separation,  then  offered,  to  be  imposed  on  the  country, 
was  left  out  of  the  nomination — in  fact,  unprovided  for,  under 
the  new  government — and  Harry  Innis,  appointed  chief  justice. 

This  gentleman,  being  in  high  favour,  was  about  the  same 
time  appointed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  partisan,  to  th^ 
Kentucky  district  court,  of  the  United  States;  by  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  president,  &c 

After  some  suspense,  for  the  result,  the  United  States  gave 
the  best  salary;  and  Mr.  Innis  became  the  federal  judge.  This 
produced  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of  appeals.  During  all  this 
time  the  ex-judge,  Muter^  had  been  on  his  former  teims,  in  a 
manner,  the  inmate  of  Colonel  Marshall;  while  several  indi- 
viduals of  the  family,  had  interested  themselves  to  get  him 
appointed  to  the  vacant  seat  in  the  court.  Others  also  in- 
terested themselves— nor  was  he  inactive.  At  length  he  re- 
i^eived  the  appointment*  And  from  that  day  forth,  as  if  faithful 
to  some  new  contract,  he  dropped  all  acquaintance  with  the 
family,  and  never  afterwards  entered  Colonel  Marshall's  doori. 
The  tenor  of  his  new  lesson  could  not  be  mistaken^ 
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¥he  treasurer,  was  authorized,  and  required  to  borrow  an^' 
aum  of  money  not  exceeding  two  thousand  pounds,  including 
what  he  had  already  borrowed— for  which  he  might  allow  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  applied  towards  the  paying  of  the 
general  assembly;  and  to  other  lawful  purposes.  Five  per 
cent  was  the  established  legal  interest,  at  the  time*  Success 
attended  the  negotiation  for  loans* 

^^An  act  to  legalize  and  confirm  the  sales  of  certain  lands> 
made  by  George  Taylor,  as  devisee  of  Edmund  Taylor,  dec'd*" 
was  passed  this  session;  and  which  shews  the  origin  of  a  wide- 
spreading  branch  of  legislation:  unless  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  certain  acts  of  the  first  session,  affecting  private  rights  of 
property,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  though 
living.  Nor  was  this  the  only  one,  o(  that  general  character. 
A  branch  of  legislation  which,  in  its  various  ramifications,  not 
only  engrosses  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  of  each  session; 
but  is  of  a  most  pernicious  influence  in  elections,  and  otherwise, 
ivpon  the  community,  in  and  out  of  the  legislature.  Minds 
trained  up  in  this  course  of  legislation,  learn  to  disrespect  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  become  callous  to  the  suggestions  of 
justice — to  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution — to  the  claims  of 
private  rights — and  ripe  for  every  species  of  legislative  domi-  • 
Nation,  and  tyranny,  for  which  they  can  obtain  a  majority. 
For  illustrations,  the  sequel  can  avouch,  with  ample  testimony. 

This  session,  also  authorized  a  lottery,  in  favour  of  Salem 
academy.  This  species  of  gambling,  has  since  been  a  prolific 
source  of  legislation. 

Salaries  were  fixed,  and  allowed  annually  to  certain  officers, 
by  an  act  of  this  session — to  commence  on  acceptance  of  the 
office,  and  to  be  paid  quarter  yearly  at  the  public  treasury. 

To  the  governor,  SOOl. 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  each  2001. 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  30fc 

To  the  secretary,  lOOl. 

To  the  treasurer,  1001. 

To  the  auditor,  1001. 

tl^  the  attorney  general,  lOW;. 
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Each  claim  was  to  be  made  to  the  auditor,  whose  warrant' 
'fbr  the  money,  was  indispensable  to  its  receipt. 

And  now,  to  close  this  survey  of  the  legislation  of  1792;  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  there  were  thirty-seven  acts  passed  at 
the  first,  and  fifty  nine  at  the  second  session — in  all  ninety-six :% 
many  of  which  being  temporary,  private,  or  local,  have  not  bpen 
noticed*  A  similar  course  will  be  pursued  in  relation  to  tho 
subsequent  sessions;  at  least  to  the  termination  of  the  firsf 
Gsonstitution. 
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Indian  hostilities — Movements  of  General  Wayne —  Call  for  Ken* 
tucky  Militia — Army  takes  rvinter  quarters — Democratic  Societies--^ 
Arrival  ofGeriet — French  Intrigue — Governor  implicated — his  cot- 
respondence^  S^c» — M  ^jor-General  George  R.  Clark  makes  procla- 
znoHon — Army  to  tnvnde  Louisiana — ^Revolution  in  France  termi* 
7iates  the  intrigue  in  Kentucky — Other  incidents j  ^x*, 

[1793.]  In  January^  1793,  the  Indians  stole  horses  in  Logan 
county;  were  pursued,  and  one  of  them  killed,  after  he  wound* 
ed  one  of  the  pursuers*  The  same  month,  lliree  men  were 
killed  by  these  blood-thirsty  savages,  at  the  Bear  Wallow,  on 
the  road  to  Cumberland*  The  21st  of  March,  the  mail  carrier 
through  the  wilderness,  was  killed  on  Laurel  river. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  families  coming  to  settle  in  the 
couptry,  were  attacked  near  the  Hazle  Patch,  on  the  same 
road,  by  a  strong  party  of  Indians;  and  while  the  men  made 
defence,  some  of  them  were  killed — the  rest  ran  away,  leav* 
ing  the  women  and  children  to  be  made  prisoners ;  as  they  were. 

The  1st  of  April,  Morgan's  station,  on  Slate  creek,  was 
taken,  and  burned,  by  a  party  of  thirty-five  Indians.  They 
killed  two,  and  made  nineteen  of  the  inhabitants  ^prisoners. 
A  party  of  the  militia  was  soon  collected.  They  took  the  trail 
of  the  enemy,  in  hopes  to  rescue  the  prisoners;  but  the  Indians 
discovering  their  approach,  murdered  the  captives — most  of 
thenf  being  women,  and  children — some  of  whom  they  scalped. 

In  the  opposite  section  of  country,  another  party,  about  the 
same  time,  killed  a  man  on  the  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  stole  thirty  horses  from  Mann's  lick. 

On  the  Ohio,  near  Eighteen-Mile  island,  a  party  fired  on  a 
boat-*-and  the  next  day,  took  a  boy  from  Eastin's  mill;  whom 
they  conveyed  to  the  Ohio,  andthere,  giving  him  a  tomahawk, 
knife,  and  pipe,  set  him^  at  liberty,  unhurt.  Such  was  thtir 
caprice,  and  humour.  The  same  day,  a  man  travelling  from 
the  salt  works  to  Steele's  ferry,  was  taken,  and  carried  prf- 
soner  to  the  towns. 
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A  large  party  of  these  restless  freebooters,  on  the  5th  of  the 
month,  fired  on  six  boats  descending  the  Ohio,  and  killed  a 
horse  only. 

On  Russell's  creek,  in  this  month,  fifty  Indians  attacke4  a 
new  station;  but  having  killed  a  man  in  their  approach,  an 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  inhabitants  being  thus  put  on  their 
guard,  although  much  inferior  in  number,  made  a  successful 
defence.  The  loss,  or  injury,  not  considerable:  the  assailants 
keeping  their  covers,  until  they  could  withdraw;  which  they 
presently  did^  on  finding  themselves'  circumvented,  in  their 
design  to  have  surprised  the  place. 

After  this  repulse,  two  men  were  killed  on  the  Rolling  fork; 
and  another  scalped,  who  did  not  die. 

The  same  day, a  man  was  killed  at  Hardin's  station;  and 
within  two  or  three  days,  a  boat  was  taken  on  the  Ohio,  be- 
tween Louisville  and  the  mouth  of  Salt  river,  after  the  people 
had  escaped  from  it  in  a  canoe. 

April  the  22d,  Gen.  Wayne,  stationed  at  Legionville,  with 
the  newly  raised  army  of  the  United  States,  destined  to  chas- 
tise these  red  men  of  the  woods,  proclaimed  that  the  presideat 
had  ordered  a  treaty  to  be  held  with  the  Indians  at  the  Lower 
Sandusky;  and  forbade  all  hostilities  against  them,  pending 
negotiations  for  peace. 

In  August,  a  man  was  killed  at  Big  Bone  hck,  then  distant 
from  any  settlement.  Aird  intermixed  with  these  murders,, 
many  horses  had  been  stolen  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state, 
which  it  would  be  useless  to  specify.  Kentucky  was  infested, 
and  the  settlements  so  open,  numerous,  and  dispersed,  as  to 
present  innumerable  subjects  for  depredation. 

Considerable  discontent  wa«  kiK)wn  to  be  rankling  in  the 
minds  of  a  certain  description  of  American  citizens,  from  the 
time  that  President  Washington,  had  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  between  the  French,  and  English.  The  spirit 
of  party  was  becoming  factious ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  it,  the 
Democratic  Society  was  instituted  in  Lexington,  upon  the 
Pliiladclphia  model,  in  this  month — hereafter  to  be  further 
noticed. 
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The  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  president^  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  announced,  that  they  refused  to  make  peace. 
Which  by  no  means  disappointed  the  general  expectation. — 
They  had  been  successful  against  several  regular  armies,  afl 
they  were  called ;  and  they  saw  another  preparing,  which  they 
expected  to  defeat,  if  they  should  not  make  peace;  but  which 
in  the  eventof  peace,  would  escape  them.  They  were  not  suf- 
ficiently well  informed,  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  presi- 
dent, in  offering  peace,  before  he  sent  a  real  army  into  their 
country.  It  was  the  result  of  humanity  in  him;  a  sentiment 
unknown  to  them,  and  which  they  mistook  for  fear.  What 
had  he  to  gain  from  the  conquest  of  poor,  ignorant,  and  naked 
savages?  Nothing  but  peace.  And  that  he  preferred,  unstained 
yrith  any  more  blood.  They,  however,  frustrated  his  benevo- 
Jent  intentions  from  taking  effect — the  rest  was  left  with  Gen. 
Wayne.  Who,  in  the  meautime,  had  not  been  inactive.  Tlic 
army  under  his  command,  had  been  moved,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  to  fort  Washington — where  it  lay  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  its  receiving  his  orders  early  in  October,  for 
marching  to  the  Miami  trf  the  Lake.  At  a  proper  time  for 
receiving  the  co-operation  of  the  Kentucky  militia,  the  general 
had,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  congress  and  the  powers  vested  in 
him  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  made  a  requisition 
on  the  state  for  mounted  volunteers.  Such,  however,  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  militia^  and  so  different  were  the  reception, 
and  dissemination  of  the  call  by  the  governor,  from  what  they 
should  have  been^  that  considerable  tardiness  was  observable 
in  complying  with  the  requisition.  The  20th  of  September,  a 
letter  was  addressed  by  General  Wayne,  from  head  quarters, 
Hobson's  choice,  to  General  Charles  Scott,  commandant  of  the 
militia,  at  Georgetown;  in  whi<:h  the  reluctance  of  the  volun- 
teers, was  noticed,  and  regretted,  in  a  particular  manner*  And 
their  general,  urged  with  earnestness,  to  advance  with  those 
he  had  collected,  and  could  collect,  by  fhe  1st  of  October. 
The  28th  of  the  month  of  September,  the  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, ordered  a  draft  from  the  militia,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  volunteers;  who  were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
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ing,  if  tbcy  equipped  tliemselves,'  and  joined  the  line  of  the 
arnfjy  at  fort  Jefferson,  by  the  15th  of  October. 

On  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  nnain  army  on  its  route  to  the 
Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  enramped  six  miles  in  advance  of  fort 
Jefferson;  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  Ohio.  Here 
the  necessary  forlitications  for  security  were  made,  and  the 
troops  rested  for  several  days. 

Omitting  to  notice  sundry  military  incidents,  as  not  belong^ 
ing  to  this  history;  it  will  be  remarked,  that  on  the  24th  of  the 
month.  General  Scott  was  encamped  at  a  prairie,  two  miles  in 
advance  of  the  same  fort,  and  four  from  head  quarters;  with 
one  thousand  mounted  volunteera,  from  Kentuclfy* 

It  was  there  understood,  that  the  Indians,  who  had  beei» 
attentive  to  the  nriovements  of  the  army,  were  in  great  force,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Miami  villages;  and  that  a  battle  was  ex- 
pected, as  the  certain  consequence  of  marching  the  army  upOTi 
them.  General  Wayne,  allowing  himself  to  profit  by  obser- 
vation, and  experience — considering^the  season  far  advanced, 
the  weather  already  cold,  and  the  army  not  prepared  for  a 
winter  campaign  in  that  rigorous  climate,  determined,  to  sus* 
pend  his  march,  and  build  fort  Greenville.  This  being  done, 
the  regular  troops  had  winter  quarters — and  the  Kentucky 
volunters,  discharged  from  further  service,  most  willingly 
returned  home.  Had  they  shewn  more  alacrity  in  collecting, 
and  marching  out,  it  is  probable  the  expedition  would  have 
terminated  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  some  chiefs,  under  pretence  of 
seeking,  rather  than  suing  for  peace,  came  to  head  quarters; 
and  after  looking  about,  satisfying  their  curiosity,  and  holding 
some  idle  talks,  upon  which  there  was  no  restraint;  suddenly 
disappeared,  without  making  any  proposals,  or  using  even  the 
ceremony  of  a  valedictory :  and  hence  were  no  more  seen,  or 
beard  from.  They  rcniained  without  doubt  in  the  same  mind, 
as  when  they  refused  the  treaty,  in  the  summer:  still  con- 
sidering the  troops,  and  baggage,  as  devoted  to  death,  and 
pillage. 

The  general,  however,  making  a  very  different  speculation 
of  it,  rested  himself  in  winter  quarters'. 
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While  the   government  of  the  United  States,  hardly  yet 
established,  wa^  making  every  reasonable,  every  practicable 
exertion  to  extend  its  protection  to  each  vulnerable  point; 
and  to  procure  the  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  from  its  neighbouring  governments,  the  more  effectually 
to  realize  the  beneficial  results  whidh  its  friends  expected;  it 
was  most  shamefully  traduced,  abused,  and  opposed  by  its  ene* 
mies  within  its  bosom;  who  sheltered  themselves  under  its 
indulgent  protection,  to  prey  upon  its  very   vitals.     These, 
content  at  one  time  to  take  the  name  of  anti-federalists,  had 
recently  caught  at,  and  adopted  the  appellation  of  democrats; 
then  lately  the  triumphant  party,  in  France,  under  a  state  of 
revolutionary  convulsion:  this  new  denomination  quite  super- 
ceded that  of  anti-federalists ;  as  being  more  consonant  to  the 
popular  purposes  they  had  in  view.     To  the  intelligent  part  of 
this  confraternity  of  citizens,,  which  pervaded  the  whole  Uni- 
ted States;  and  were  both  numerous,  And  powerful,  for  talents, 
learning  and  riches;  not  only  the  name,  but  the  influence  of 
the  Jslcobine  club,  in  Paris,  were  well  known.    It  was  distincly 
understood  that  this  principal  institution,  with  its  affiliations, 
throughout  the  country,  had  been  employed  with  full  success 
for  revolutionary  purposes.    Its  imitation,  or  rather  repetition, 
was  recommended  in  the  United  States,  under  the  popular, 
denomination  of  Democratic  Society.     The  immediate  object 
of  which  was  to  revolutionize  the  administration  of  the  United 
States  government,  through  the  medium  of  the  popular  elec- 
tions.    The  next   object,  was  to  aid  France,  in  her  revolu- 
tionary struggles  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  England  in 
particular.  < 

As  early  as  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1793,  one  of 
these  societies  was  established  in  Philadelphia:  the  seat  of 
the  federal  government — and  also  the  head  quarters,  of  the 
anti-federal,  Jacobine,  or  democratic  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  focus  of  communication,  with  France.  This 
Phil^elphia  society,  proclaimed  itself  with  much  ostentation, 
in  the  capital  of  two  governments,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
the  peopW^s  rights  and  liberties;  which  they  plainly  suggested 
If  ej^e  in  danger,  from  their  own  organized  governments 
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To  guard  against  the  surmised  danger,  affiliating  societies 


the  surmised  danger,  affiliating  societies^ 
^^'crc  proposed  to  be  established,  throughout  the  state — who 
Averc  to  correspond,  with  the  primary  society  in  Philadelphia. 

It  required  but  little  time  and  attention,  to  develop  the 
real  designs  of  that  audacious  innovation,  upon  the  regularly 
instituted  government,  of  the  country.  In  the  first  phicc,  the- 
enemies  of  the  federal  government,  were  to  be  formed  into 
debating  and  resolving  societies—coextensive  with  their  exis- 
tence in  the  United  States — which  was  from  one  extremity,  to 
the  other.  And  thus  organized,  and  communicating  witfi  each 
Other,  by  means  of  corresponding  committees,  and  the  news- 
papers; they  were  to  form  a  secret  government,  directed  by 
ihe  master  hand  in  Philadelphia;  perfectly  irresponsible,  but  of 
the  most  potent  kind ;  by  means  of  prepossessing,  forming,  occu- 
pying, and  directing,  public  opinion. 

By  these  arts,  the  party  were  to  acquire,  and  retain  a  concert 
of  measures — ascertain  the  strength  of  their  force,  its  collec- 
tion, or  dispersion;  and  how  to  effect  the  chief  end  proposed — 
whichwas,  either  to  obtain  the  administration,  or  to  produce 
the  dissolution,  of  the  general  government.  The  possession 
of  it,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  leaders.  Because  in  that 
event,  they  cojld  appropriate  its  resources  to  the  service  of 
themselves,  and  their  friends;  both  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States.  But  to  ensure  its  destruction,  rather  than  it  should 
be  administered  by  President  Washinjiton,  his  es|  eci^ed  suc- 
cessor, and  the  other  federalists  who  might  succeed  tliem. 

For  from  the  time,  tlie  question  of  uniting  with  France,  waf5 
made;  but  decisively,  from  the  time  that  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  published  in  April  of  this  year;  it  was  secji,  that 
the  government,  did  not  mean  to  join  France  in  the  war;  and 
that  the  American  democrats,  would  not  have  the  unrestrained 
freedom  and  pleasure,  at  which  they  aspired,  of  fraternizing 
with  their  brethren  of  the  Gallic  race;  and  of  blendi?  g  their 
fortunes,  without  restraint,  as  they  wished.  And  this  they 
were  determined  to  counteract  at  all  hazards. 

The  scheme  took  effect  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  was  making  its  progress,  in  the  other  states,  by  its 
'  preparatory  ioflucncc  on  private  opiaion;  when,  in  April  of  the 
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same  year,  Citizen  Genet,  arrived  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
character  of  minister  of  the  French  republic.  This  gave  a  new 
inn  pulse  to  former  machinations.  He  effected  his  landing  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  where  he  received,  and  returned 
the  most  cordial  embraces,  of  this  distinguished  fraternity  of 
Annerican  citizens — and  encouraged  by  their  countenance,  and 
Assurance,  he  actually  entered  upon  the  execution  of  his  hos- 
tile projects,  before  he  had  presented  himself  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  been,  in  any  manner  recognised  by  him. 
Encouraged  by  the  democrats,  as  they  boastingly  called 
themselves,  ,who  were  clamorous  in  fcivour  of  France^  and  for 
war  with  England,  conversant  with  revolutions,  and  aware 
that  however  the  most  imperious  obligations  of  duty,  urged  the 
president  to  pursue  the  course  of  peace,  and  neutrality,  which 
he  had  adopted ;  that  yet,  the  government  was  subject  to  the 
popular  opipion;  whose  bias  was  concurrent  with  his  views — 
he*  boldly  aspired  to  its  control:  in  which  he  saw  his  own  per-, 
feet  indemnity. 

Therefore,  even  at  Charleston,  he  commenced  his  career  of 
usurpation  and  aggression,  on  tlie  sovereignty,  and  indepen- 
dence, of  the  United  States.  It  was  there,  he  gave  the  first 
commissions;  and  armed  the  first  vessels,  to  cruise  against  ua^ 
tions  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace:  while  in  all 
these  outrages,  be  was  supported  by  the  professed  democrats 
of  the  country,  in  opposition  to  government. 

After  this  commencement,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia, 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  more  conveniently  to 
exchange  civilities  with  his  friends,  and*  to  be  assured  of  their 
numbers,  and  dispositions;  instead  of  withholding  himself  frona 
them,  at  least,  until  he  had  been  recognised  by  the  president: 
for  which  a  voyage  coastwise,  would  have  conducted  him  ^ 
the  proper  place. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  being  in- 
formed that  his  conduct  had  attracted  the  attention,  and  elici- 
ted thedifiapprobation,  of  the  president;  he  felt  himself  called 
on,  either  to  apologise,  or  justify.  At  first,  hot  then  perfectly 
advised  of  the  aid  he  \yas  to  receive  at  the  place,  he  equivd- 
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cated.  But  this  was  not  long  the  case — he  there  found  the 
Democratic  Society,  organized — arxd  there  were  those,  who 
managed  the  plot,  behind  the  scenes;  from  whom  he  took  the 
sign,  and  presently  interchanged  communications  of  future 
purposes,  under  the  assurance  of  mutual  pledges.'  Alexander 
J.  Dallas,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
early  distinguished  as  one  of  the  minister's  confidential  friends* 
Many  others,  of  much  influence,  also  known  to  be  hostile  to 
the  federal  administration,  became  his  bosom  companions* 

Encouraged,  and  supported  by  these  leaders,  Mr.  Genet^ 
chauged  his  language;  aad  openly  avowing,  publicly  defended 
his  measures:  which  he  scrupled  not,  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  of  the  United 
States,  was  of  course,  placed  officially,  in  a  ^tuation  of  direct 
intercourse,  with  this  infuriated  foreigner:  who,  afterwards, 
had  the  impudence  to  accuse  him  of  holding  two  languages 
towards  him,  "the  one  public  and  official,  the  other  private 
and  confidential."  A  few  quotations  taken  from  the  letters  of 
the  secretary,  to  Mr.  Governeir  Morris,  American  minister  in 
Paris,  will  vouch  for  what  has  been  said,  as  to  Mr.  Genet; 
proofs  of  other  matters,  will  appear  in  proper  time;  so  far  as 
shall  be  thought  pertinent  to  this  history. 

Which  connects  itself  with  the  preceding  narrative  only,  by 
means  of  the  disgusting  and  disgraceful  part  which  Kentucky, 
by  her  executive,  was  induced  to  act,  in  the  same  Frenchified 
drama. 

"On  the  declaration  of  war,  (says  the  despatch)  betweea 
Prance,  and  England,*  the  United  States,  being  at  peace  with 
both,  their  situation  was  so  new  and  unexpected  by  themselves, 
that  their  citizens  were  not  in  the  first  instance  sensible  of  the 
new  duties  resulting  therefrom,  and  of  the  restraints  it  would 
impose  even  on  their  dispositions  towards  the  belligerant 
powers.  Some  of  them  imagined  (and  chiefly  their  transient 
seafaring  citizens)  that  they  were  free  to  indulge  those  dispo- 
sitions, to  take  side  with  either  party,  and  enrich  themselves  by 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  other,  and  were  medi- 
tating enterprises  of  this  nature,  as  there  was  reason  to  believe* 
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In  tliis  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  before  it  should  lake  an 
erroneous  direction,  difficult  to  be  set  right,  and  dangerous  ta 
themselves,  and  their  country,  the  president  thought  it  expe- 
dient, througli  the  channel  of  a  proctanaation,  tcr  remind  our 
fellow  citizens,  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the 
belligeranl  powers;  that  in  that  state,  it  was  our  duty  neither 
to  aid  norlnjure  any;  to  exhort  and  warn  them  against  acts 
which  might  contravene  this  duty,  and  particularly  those  of 
positive  hostility;  for  the  punishment  of  which  the  laws  would 
be  appealed  to;  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  alsa  as  to  the 
risks  they  would  run,  if  they  should  attempt  to  carry  articles 
of  contraband  to  any.  This  proclamation  ordered  on  the  19th, 
and  signed  the  22d,  of  April,  was  sent  to  you  in  my  letter  of 
the  20th  of  the  same  montir'— 1793. 

"On  th^  day  of  its  publication,  we  received  through  the 
channel  of  the  newspapers,  the  first  intimation  that  Mr.  Genet 
had  arrived  on  the  8th  of  the  month  at  Charleston,  in  character 
of  minister  plenipotentiary,  from  his  nation  to  the  United 
States;  and  that  soon  after  he  had  sent  on  to  Philadelphia  the 
vessel  in  which  he  came,  and  would  himself  perform  the  jour- 
ney by  land.  His  landing  at  one  of  thq  most  distant  parts  of 
the  United  States  from  his  points  both  of  departure  and  des- 
tination, was  calculated  to  excite  attention;  and  very  soon  af- 
terwards, we  learn  that  he  was  undertaking  to'authorize  the 
fitting  and  arming  vessels  in  the  port,  enlisting  men, 'foreigners 
and  citizens,  and  giving  them  commissions  to  cruise  and  com« 
mitliostilities,  on  nations.at  peace  with  us;  that  these  vessels 
were  taking  and  bringing  prizes  into  our  ports;  that  the  consuls 
of  France  were  assuming  to  hold  courts  of  admiralty  on  them^ 
to  try,  condemn,  and  authorize  their  sale,  as  legal  prize;  and 
all  this  before  Mr.  GenCt  bad  presented  himself,  or  his  creden- 
tials to  the  president,  before  he  was  receivaJ  by  him,  without 
his  consent,  or  consultation,  and  directly  in  contravention  of 
the  state  of  peace,  existing,  and  declared  to  exist  in  the  presi- 
dent's  proclamation,  and  incumbent  on  him  to  preserve  until 
the  constitutional  authority  should  otherwise  declarcii" 
VOL.  ir.  •  M 
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Further — ^^^Mr.  Genet  asserts  his  right  of  arming  within  our 
portSy  and  of  enlisting  our  citizens,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  restrain  him,  or  punish  them.  Examining  this  question  under 
the  law  of  nations,  founded  on  the  general  sense  and  usage  of 
mankind,  we  have  produced  proofs  from  the  most  enlightened 
and  approved  writers  on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation 
must,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  war,  observe  an  exact  impar- 
tiality towards  the  parties — that  favours  to  one,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  other,  would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of 
which  no  nation  would  be  the  dupe;  that  no  succour  should  be 
giv«pfi  to  either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or 
any 'thing  else,  directly  serving  for  war;  that  the  right  of 
raising  troops,  being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  con- 
sequently appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  fo- 
reign power  or  person  can  levy  men  within  its  territory,  with- 
out its  consent;  and  he  who  does  may  be  rightfully  and  severely 
punished:  that  if  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  refuse  per- 
mission to  arm  vessels  and  raise  men  within  their  ports  and 
territories,  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutrality  to  exercise 
that  right,  and  to  prohibit,  such  armament  and  enlistment." 

Again — "Mr.  Genet,  however,  assumes  a  new  and  bolder 
line  of  conduct.  After  deciding  for  himself  ultimately,  and 
without  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  country,  he  proceeds 
tor  do,  what  dven  his  sovereign  could  not  authorize ;  to  put 
himself  w4thin  the  country  on  a  line  with  its  government,  act 
as  co-sovereign  of  the  country,  arms  vessels,  levies  men,  gives 
out  commissions  of  war,  independent  of  them,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  tlieir  orders  and  efforts.  When  the  government 
£Dirbids  their  citizens  to  arm  and  engage  in  the  war,  he  under- 
takes to  arm  and  engage  them.  When  they  forbid  vessels  to 
be  fitted  in  their  ports  for  cruising  on  nations  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace,  he  commissions  them  to  fit,  and  cruise.  When 
they  forbid  an  unceded  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  within  their 
territory  by  foreign  agents,  he  undertakes  to  uphold  that  exer- 
cise, and  to  avow  it  openly.'' 
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Lastly— "Mr,  Genet,  not  <:ontent  with  using   our  force, 
whether  we  will,  or  not,  in  the  military  line,  against  nations 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  undertakes  to  direct  the  civil 
government;  and  particularly  for  the  executive,  and  legislative 
bodies,  to  pronounce  what  may  or  may  not  be  exercised  by  the 
one,  or  the  other.     Thus  in  his  letter  of  June  the  "Sth,  he 
promises  to  respect  the  political  opinions  of  the  president,  till 
the  representatives  sfiall  have  confirmed^  or  rejected  them — as  if  the 
president  had  undertaken  to  decide,  what  had  belonged  to  the 
decision  of  congress.     In  his  letter  of  June  14th,  he  says,  more 
openly,  that  the  president  ought  not  to  have  taken  on  hin^eelt 
to  decide  on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  but  that  it  was  of  inlpor- 
tance  enough  to  have  consulted  congress  thereon:  and  in  tliat 
o£  3\xne  22d,  he  tells  the  president,  in  direct  terms,  that  con- 
gress ought  already  to  have  been  occupied  orj  certain  questions 
which  he  had  been  too  hasty  in  deciding.     Thus  making  him- 
self, and  not  the  president,  the  judge  of  the  powers  ascribed  by 
the  constitution  to  the  executive,  and  dictating  to  him  the  occa- 
sion when  he  should  exercise  the  power  of  convening  congress, 
at  an  earlier  day  than  their  own  act  prescribed."     • 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Genet. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  were  inflammatory  publications  from 
the  Philadelphia  Democratic  society,  and  other  societies  of 
the  same  kind,  instituted  in  difierent  parts,  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania: and  an  increased  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States.   Kentucky  was" not  inseiigible  to  the  impulse. 
In  Augusit,  as  already  mentioned,  of  this  year,  one  of  these 
societies  was  established  in  Lexington;  whose  prototype,  was 
that  of  Philadelphia;  and  whose  movements,  were  of  the  same 
character*    The  old  subjects,  of  Indian  war,  and  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Mississippi,  were  made  to  take  the  front  of  comf 
plaint;  whiie  the  excise  brought  up  the  rear.    The  twafonher 
had  served  the  -turn  of  a  Spanish,  the  addition  of  the  latter  was 
now  auxiliary  to  a  French,  intrigue*  These  constituted  the  tub 
to  be  thrown  out  to  the  whale:  while  the  real  design,  was  care- 
fully concej^ied  from  all  but  the  initiated.    And  the  great  body 
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sures  which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  such  enterprise." 
The  same  of&cer,  was  also  admonished  Hhat  the  special  ^ter* 
ests  of  Kentucky  would  be  committed  by  such  an  attempt ;  as 
nothing'  could  be  more  inauspicious  to  them,  than  such  a  move- 
ment, at  the  very  moment,  when  those  interests  were  under 
negotiation,  between  Spain,  and  the  United  States." 

In  a  letter  of  reply  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1793,  the 
governor,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  th^  communication,  and 
gave  assurance  that  he  should  be  particularly  attentive  to 
prevent  any  attempts  of  the  nature  of  that  described,  from  this 
state — "that,  at  that  time  he  was  sure  none  such  was  contein« 
.  plated  in  Kentucky:  and  that  her  citizens  were  possessed  of 
too  just  a  sense  of  the  obligations,  they  owed  the  general 
government  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  that  would  be  so 
injurious  to  the  United  States." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  president, 
than  was  this  answer.  Candid  himself,  he  could  not  suspect 
the  want  of  candour  in  the  governor;  then,  so  correct  in  his 
sentiments — so  sensible  to  his  duty — so  clear  in  his  assurances 
of  performance — so  confident  of  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  peace,  and  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  president, 
gratified  with  the  governor's  reply,  reposed  on  it  with  the  most 
entire  confidence.  The  tenor  of  the  whole,  accorded  with  his 
own  pure  views,  and  the  sternest  integrity.  The  writer's  sin* 
cerity  could  not  be  doubted — his  defection,  was  not  suspected. 
As  yet,  it  would  seem,  that  he  had  not  been  tempted.  He  had 
not  then  fraternized  with  the  Democratic  society — nor  ex- 
changed embraces,  with  the  agents  of  the  French  minister. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  tempted — and  as  soon,  he  fell. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  cotemporaneous  publication,  in  the 
Kentucky  Gazette,  which  will  be  found  in  unison  with  the 
resolution  of  the  Democratic  society  already  given,  will  illus- 
trate the  temper  and  views  of  the  leaders  of  that  society,  whicU 
was  observed  to  assume  considerable  activity. 

The  piece,  was  addressed,  "To  the  Citizens  of  the  West." 
And  after  the  positive  assertion  of  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi — it  proceeds  to  state:  "That  they  had 
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too  long  placed  an  implicit  dependence  on  tbe  impartlaiity, 
and  virtue  of  the  general  government.  Patient  under  the 
ungdhcrous  local  policy  by  which  that  government  had  been 
uniformly  actuated — patient  under  the  delays  which  it  has 
feigned,  and  the  obstacles  which  it  has  opposed  to  the  pro- 
curement of  your  right — patient  under  the  forever  to  be  de- 
tested attempt  to  barter  away  that  right — you  have  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  jealous  Spaniards ; 
and  have  not  even  raised  your  faultering  voices^  to  say,  to  tbe 
arbiters  of  your  fate,  You  have  done  amiss!  Awake,  from 
your  lethargy^- think,  and  act  for  yourselves.  Let  the  exam- 
ple of  France,  and  her  glorious  success,  animate  yoti  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  advantages,  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon 
your  country.''  With  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  inflixted 
gas — prepared  to  give  out  heat,  rather  than  light. 

This  address  evidently  intended'  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Democratic  society,  whatever  they  might  be — the  estab- 
lishment of  other  societies,  and  other  publications  of  a  similar 
kind,  ever  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reflecting, 
as  well  as  of  the  merely  feeling,  part  of  the  community ;  but 
such  as  were  not  initiated,  were  left  without  a  clue  by  which 
to  gui  e,  even  conjecture,  to  a  definite  object.  The  governor, 
omitted  to  warn  the  people,  as  he  had  been  requested.  Mr. 
Brown,  the  only  member  in  congress,  from  this  state,  as  it  is 
believed,  who  was  in  the  secret,  did  not  deem  it  expedient,  to 
make  any  publication,  of  a  nature  to  put  the  well  disposed 
citizen,  on  his  guard.  That  he  was  apprised  of  Genet's  pro- 
ject, even  at  its  birth;*  has  been  long  since  disclosed  by  him, 
in  the  course  of  legal  evidence — in  which  he  also  disclosed 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  heard  it  from  one  of  the  heads  of 
department;  andthat  as  to  himself, he  did  not  return  to  Ken- 
tucky in  that  year,  nor  till  August,  1795. 

A  Democratic  society  at  Georgetown,  and  another  at  Paris; 
are  to  be  considered  as  oiffsprings  of  that  in  Lexington ;  inheri- 
ting its  principles,^  and  embracing  its  projects.  They  con- 
demned, and  abused,  the  president's  proclamation  of  neutrality ; 
his  decisions  in  relation  to  Genet — the  excise — the  army — and 
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whatever  had  the  name  of  federal.  They  proclaimed  thcm^ 
selves  the  friends  of  the  people;  and  offered  to  become  the 
guardians  of  their  rights,  and  liberties;  which  they  represen- 
ted, as  being  in  danger,  from  those  to  whom  they  had  commit- 
ted the  administration  of  the  general  government.  Thus  ar- 
rogantly overlooking,  even  the  state  governments,  and  all  the 
regularly  constituted  means  of  public,  and  private  safety ;  they 
openly  aimed  to  alienate  the  people  from  them;  and  especially 
the  general  government,  which  held  the  destinies  of  the  nation; 
by  means  of  resolutions,  and  newspaper  publications — iuten^lcd 
to  operate  on,  influence,  and  control,  popular  opinion. 

■ 

Whenever  the  people  are  induced  to  act,  by  other  than  con- 
stitutional organs,  sinister  designs  may  well  be  suspected — 
while  the  tendency  is  to  anarchy;  often  to  revolution — Or  they 
may  terminate  in  a  simple  change  of  party ;  or  explode  in 
abortion. 

And  were  not  such  things,  under  one  form,  or  another,  fre- 
quent in  democratic  governments,  the  success  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  delusion  on  the  other,  would  be  matters  of  astonishment. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  ^  second  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States^  was  despatched 
to  inform  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  "that  the  representatives 
of  Spain  had  given  information  that  four  Frenchmen  of  the 
name  of  Lachaise,  Depeau,  Mathurin,  and  Gregnon,  had  left 
Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  for  Kentucky.  With 
this  information,  was  sent  a  description  of  their  persons;  and 
the  further  intelligence,  that  they  were  authorized  by  the^ 
minister  of  France^  to  excite,  and  engage  as  many  as  they 
could,  citizens,  and  others,  in  Kentucky,  and  elsewhere,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements;  and 
eventually  to  desceod  the  river,  and  attack  New  Orleans* 
That  {hey  were  furnished  with  money,  and  blank  coitimissions, 
for  the  purpose — to  be  filled  at  discretion!"  And  the  attention 
of  the  governor,  was  again  invited  to  the  subject:  and  particu- 
larly to  these  Frenchmen — once  more  he  was  requested,  not 
to  permit  them  to  excite,  within  Kentucky,  or  carry  on  from 
there  any  hostilities  into  the  territories  of  Spain.    Legal  prose- 
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ijuUous,  were  recommended — ^but  should  those  fail,  or  prove 
inadequate ;  suppression  by  the  militia  of  the  state,  was  sug- 
gested, and  urged.  Reference  was  made  to  the  example  o( 
other  states — and  much  solicitude  expressed,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  should  not  be  decoyed  into  any  illegal  partici- 
pation of  these  measures,  by  any  effect  they  might  expect  from 
them,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  And  they  were 
again  admonished,  that  their  surest  dependence  was  on  the 
general  governmenr,  and  the  measures  they  were  pursuing, 
for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

^  Had  this  letter,  or  the  substance  of  it,  been  published ;  no 
doubt  should  be  entertained,  notwithstanding  Kentucky  was 
anti-federal,  but  that  the  good  sense,  and  real  patriotism  of 
the  country,  would  have  turned  an  awful  frown  on  so  insulting^ 
and  clandestine  an  intrigue^  as  that,  instituted  by  Mr.  Genet. 

Tills  was  not  desired;  on  the  contrary  it  was  to  be  avoided: 
and  the  governor  having  united  himself  to  the  party,  no  such 
publication  was  made,  to  the  people  as  had  been  requested. 

Under  date,  of  the  same  day,  as  the  last  letter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  there  was  another  addressed  to  the  governor^ 
from  the  secretary  of  the  war  ofBce — of  which,  the  following 
is  an  extract.  "To  permit  such  a  measure,  (as  that  projected 
by  the  minister  of  France)  in  any  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  a  breach  of  our  neutrality,  and  of  course  involve  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  existing  war — and  therefore,  the  enterprise 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  least  degree."  Again— -"The 
secretary  of  state  has  suggested  how  this  design  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  usual  course  of  the  laws — but  if  this  mode  should 
be  ineffectual,  I  am  authorized  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  request  that  your  excellency  will  use  effectual  mili- 
tary force  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  said 
Frenchmen,  or  any  other  persons  who  may  support,  or  abet 
their  design.  For  the  lawful  expenses  of  which  the  United 
?iates  will  be  responsible." 

So  much  had  this  French  enterprise  rendered  the  governor 
of  Kentucky  an  object  of  attention,  that  the  governor  of  the 
Northwestern  Tcrritorv,  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  the  7th 
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of  the  same  November.     The  following  extracts  are  from  it: 

"I  have  received  pretty  direct  information  which  I  think 
hecessary  to  communicate  to  you — that  General  Clark  ha* 
teceived  a  commission,  from  the  government  of  France,  and  is 
about  to  raise  a  body  of  men  in  Kentucky  to  attack  the 
Spanish  settlements  upon  the  Mississippi.  Should  a  business 
X)f  this  kind  be  prosecuted,  the  nation,  Sir,  would  probably  be 
involved  in  very  serious  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  country  over 
which  you  preside^ 

*'It  would  appear  tbat  some  iheasures  to  Counteract  it^ 
should  be  taken  imntiediately ;  more  especially,  if  it  be  true, 
What  repott  says,  that  ia  large  sum  of  money,  a  paymaster, 
land  a  number  of  French  officers,  are  arrived  at  the  falls  of 
Ohio;  and  a  number  of  boats  for  the  expedition  laid  down. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  this  kind,  would  not  escape 
your  vigilance.  But  as  I  got  the  account  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  probably  reach  you,  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
give  you,  it  over,  which  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling  you 
at  this  time."     * 

Early  in  November,  the  legislature  of  the  state  assembled — 
when  the  governor  made  his  communications  to  both  houses ; 
but  without  alluding  to  the  French  enterprise,  or  the  informa- 
tion, given  him  by  the  secretary  touching  the  negotiations  with 
Spain.  The  session  continued  for  weeks;  the  same  reserve 
Was  maintained ;  notwithstanding,  the  governor  received,  these 
last  letters  in  the  time.  Neither  did  he  issue  any  proclamation, 
to  admonish  the  people. 

His  vigilance  so  torpid — a  dereliction  of  duty  so  palpable, 
is  not  to  be  explained,  by  the  mere  circumstance,  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commonwealth  being  brother  to  the  member  of 
congress,  or  a  member  of  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexing- 
ton— No:  the  eflFect,  originated  in  a  cause  more  profound;  of 
which  those  facts,  were  but  evidences  of  its  existence — and 
IS  only  to  be  accounted  for,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contingencies  of  the  times;  their  concurrence  seems  to 
have  brought  into  action  every  principle  hostile  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  of  which  the  governor  of  Kentucky, 
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appears  to  have  participated  his  full  share — and  in  some  of 
them  with  a  very  vulgar  feeling.  He  was — of  that  descrip- 
tion of  citizens,  who  were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — ^yet  in  a  manner  reconciled  by 
its  progress — but  his  enmity  to  Great  Britain  ever  strong  and 
unabated; — his  attachment  to  France,  always  warm,  had  been 
recently  reanimated,  and  rendered  even  zealous.  He  waa  a 
distiller  of  whiskey^  and  so  opposed  to  the  tax  on  it,  that  he 
discouraged  its  collection.  He  hated  the  Spaniards;  as  they 
held  the  Mississippi,  and  occluded  Kentucky  from  its  naviga^ 
lion.  Some  of  his  personal,  and  influential  friends,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  democratic  societies:  between  which,  and  the 
French  agents^  there  was  a  correspondence^  or  interchange  of 
sentiments.  While  two  of  these  agents,  were  prepared  by  the 
25th  of  the  month,  to  open  a  direct  intercourse  by  letter  with 
the  governor  himself,  on  the  subject  of  their  mission,  of  usurpa- 
tion, insult,  and  aggression,  on  the  peace,  and  sovereignty  of 
the  federal  government,  charged,  with  the  power,  and  duty, 
of  neutrality,  or  war.  That  no  doubt  shall  remain  of  the  fact, 
of  the  correspondence  alluded  to,  at  once  astonishing,  and  mor- 
tifying, the  letters  as  far  as  seen  are  rendered  literally;  the 
place  of  date,  a  few  miles  from  the  governor's  farm.  Theyi 
follow: 

^'Knob  Lick,  Kcyioember  25th,  1793. 

**CrTizEN  Governor: 

"Despatched  by  the  anjbassador  of  the  French  republic, 
to  co-operate  with  Citizen  Michaux,  in  the  objects  of  his  mis- 
sion as  agent  of  the  republic,  (of  which  I  presume  you  have 
already  bden  informed,)  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  expressing 
my  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my^power  to  wait  upon  you  to  deliver 
the  letters  which  I  was  intrusted  with  by  tlie  minister',  and  to  assure 
you  of  the  lively  affection  which  I  feel  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country^  whose  interests  are  so  dear  to  you. 

"I  have  heard  that  you  sometimes  detach  yourself  from  pub- 
lic business  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  your  family;  should  yot 
have  such  a  journey  in  contemplation,  I  will  thank  you  to  in- 
form' me  of  it» 
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"Impressed ^ with  a  conviction  that  you  feel  yoursell'deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  our  arms,  I  transmit  you  an  account 
of  our  late  brilliant  achievements.  I  also  add  a  copy  of  our 
excellent  constitution,  which  has  b.een  generally  accepted:  and 
which  has  reconciled  all  parties. 

"AUGUSTUS  LACHAISE." 
No  answer  to  this  letter  has  been  seen.     That  one  was   re- 
turned, is  rendered  probable  from  various  considerations;  but 
especially,  from  there  being  one,  to  another  letteP,  of  the  same 
date,  place,  and  character. 

That  the  French  minister,  had  addressed  the  governor  by 
letter,  is  evidenced,  by  his  agent  Lachaise ;  and  implies  that 
his  dispositions  had  been  made  known  to  Mr.  Genet,  by  some 
common  friend,  Mr.  Brown  for  example,  in  Philadelphia;  or 
no  such  liberty  could  have  been  taken.  The  other  letter, 
follows: 

"Citizen  Governor: 

"It  may  appear  quite  strange  to  write  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  although  it  is  of  some  consequence. 

"With  confidence  from  the  French  ambassador,  I  have  been 
despatched  in  company  with  more  Frenchmen  to  join  the  expcr 
dition  of  the  Mississippi. 

"As  I  am  to  procure  the  provision,  I  am  happy  to  communr- 
cate  to  you,  whatever  you  shall  think  worthy  of  my  notice,  or 
in  which  your  advice  may  be  of  use  to  me,  as  I  hope  I  have  in 
BO  way  disoblige  you;  if  I  have,  I  will  most  willingly  ask  your 
pardon.  For  nobody  ean  be  more  than  I  am  willing  fcnr  your 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

"As  some  strange  reports  has  reached  my  ears  that  your 
excellence  has  positive  orders  to  arrest  all  citizens  inclining  to 
our  assistance,  and  as  my  remembrance  know  by  your  conduct, 
in  justice  you  will  satisfy  me  in  this  uncommon  request. 

"Please  let  me  know,  as  I  shall  not  make  my  supply  till  your 
excellence  please  to  honour  me  with  a  small  answer. 

"I  am  your  wellwisher  in  remaining  for  the  French  cause,  a 
ttue  citizen  democrat. 

"CHARLE  DEPEAU.'^ 
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^'Postscript. — Please  to  participate  some  of  these  handbills,  t© 
that  noble  society  of  democrats;  I  also  enclose  a  paper  from 
Pittsburgh." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  governor  replied,  as  follows: 

"Frankfort,  JVovember  28/^,  1793. 

"Sir:  I  have  just  received  your  favour  of  the  25th  instant, 
in  which  you  inform  me  of  yo»ar  being  despatched  with  other 
French  agents  to  go  on  the  expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  reports  had  reached  you  that  I  have  positive  orders  to 
arrest  all  citizens  that  engage  in  that  enterprise.  I  will  just 
^tate  to  you  what  I  have  in  charge  from  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Philadelphia  on  that  subject,  viz: 

"'The  Spanish  ministers  residing  at  this  place  have  com- 
plained to  the  president  of  the  United  States  that  certain  per- 
sons there  are  taking  measures  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky  to  join  in  an  enterprise  against  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions on  the  Mississippi,  and  directing  me  to  be  particularly 
attentive  to  any  attempts  o(  this  kind  among  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky;  and  that  if  I  should  have  reason  to  believe  any  such 
enterprise  meditated,  that  I  should  put  them  on  their  guard 
?gainst  the  consequences,  as  all  acts  of  hostility  committed  by 
them  on  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  are  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  and  will  expose  them  to  punishment;  and  that  in 
every  event  1  should  take  those  legal  measures  necessary  to 
prevent  any  such  enterprise.' 

'<To  which  charge  1  must  pay  that  attention  which  my  pre- 
sent situation  obliges  me. 
"I  am.  Sir,  with  respect, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"ISAAC  SHELBY.'' 

The  conduct  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  General  Wayne, 
which  will  be  presently  shewn  in  relation  to  this  French  enter- 
prise, will  it  is  believed  be  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
course  pursaecf  by  Govcrrror  Shelby. 

Governor  St.  Clair,  besides  the  letter  addressed  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Kentucky,  already  seen,  published  a  proclamation 
iU  his  territory,  informing  the  citizens  of  the  contemplated  in- 
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vasion  of  the  Spanish  province  on  the  Mississippi,  and  warning 
them  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  participating  in  it. 
The  conduct  of  Governor  Shelby  being  under  observation,  was 
duly  remarked;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  whe^  all 
doubt  was  removed — and  his  feelings,  and  sentiments,  suffi- 
ciently penetrated,  ascertained,  and  weighed — General  Wayne 
was  put  upon  the  alert. 

On  the' 6th  of  January,  1794,  he  addressed  a  letter  with 
enclosures,  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky.     They  follow : 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  your  excellency  a  copy 
of  a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cavalfy  stationed 
between  Georgetown  and  Lexington,  in  your  state,  directing 
him  to  receive,  and  obey  your  excellency's  orders  should  you 
find  any  occasion  for  their  services  in  suppressing  the  design 
mentioned  in  the  enclosed  extracts  of  letters,  from  Governor 
St.  Clair,  and  the  secretary  of  war.  The  original  letter  from 
the  war  office^  you  have  undoubtedly  received  before  this 
period. 

"Should  the  force  now  offered  be  deemed  insufficient,  or 
should  more  be  wanted,  it  shall  not  be  withheld,  upon  this 
interestiug  occasion ;  notwithstanding  our  proximity  to  the 
combined  force  of  the  hostile  Indians;  who  are  now  held  in 
double  check,  \jfy  the  troops  on  this  ground,  and  those  posted 
on  the  field  of  battle  of  the- 4th  of  November,  1791. 

"The  measures  which  I  have  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
northwestern  frontier,  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory, and  effectual. 

(Signed)  "ANTHONY  WAYNE." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Governor  St.  Clair  to  Gen.  Wayne: 

"Marietta,  December  dth^  1793.   . 

"On  the  2d  instant^  I  met  with  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  announcing  tbe  design  of  certain  Frenchmen,  to  engage 
in  some  military  expedition  against  the  possessions  of  Spain  on 
the  Mississippi — to  set  out  from  Kentucky.  Of  this,  I  had  re- 
ceived information  before  I  left  fort  Washington,  and  informed 
Governor  Shelby  of  it;  in  order,  that  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures to  prevent  It,  as  he  judged  proper."  ^ 
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Another  extract,  from  General  Wayne  to  Major  W.  Winston^ 
or  the  officer  commanding  the  squadron  of  horse: 

"Sm:  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  design  of  certain 
Trenchmen  to  engage  in  some  military  enterprise  against  the 
possessions  of  Spain  on  the  Mississippi — to  set  out  from  Ken- 
tucky— which  government  are  desirous  of  suppressing,  by  due 
tourse  of  law;  but  should  that  mode  be  found  ineffectual,  his 
excellency  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  will  proba- 
.  bly  call  on  you  and  the  dragoons  under  your  command  to  assist 
in  the  suppression:  you  are  in  that  case  to  receive,  and  obey 
his  orders,  with  promptitude. 

*'In  the  interim  you  are  to  hold  yourself  in  perfect  readiness 
to  advance  to  any  quarter,  at  a  moment's  warning.*'' 
-  Rumours  of  these  measures  undoubtedly  reached  the  ears  of 
the  emissaries,  and  friends  of  France — which,  with  the  cau- 
tion given  them  by  Governor  Shelby,  induced  great  privacy, 
and  circumspection  on  their  part,  in  executing  preparations 
for  the  enterprise.  It,  however,  proceeded — commission?, 
hearing  the  name  of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  and  importing 
the  authority  of  the  French  republic,  were  distributed,  and 
received  by  citizens  of  Kentucky,  sufficient  to  command  an 
Army  of  two  thousand  men. 

George  Rogers  Clark,  once  an  officer  of  distinguished  ser- 
vices, and  merit,  had  been  induced  to  accept  the  command  of 
this  clandestine  force:  and  in  a  written  document,  set  forth  its 
authority,  principles,  and  objects;  with  the  compensations,  and 
emoluments  to  be  expected. 

The  following  is  a  copy: 

"George  R.  Clark,  Esq. 

"Major  General  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  Revolutionary  legions  on  the  Mississippi- 

^'Proposals — For  raising  volunteers  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Spanish  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  for  opening  the  trade  of  that 
riv^r,  and  giving  freedom  to  its  injiabitants,  &c. 

"x\H  persons  serving  the  expedition,  to  be  entitled  to  one 
thousand  acres  of  land — those  that  engage  for  one  year,  will 
be  entitled  to  two  thousand  acres  of  land — if  they  servo  two 
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years,  or  during  the  present  war  with  France,  th^y  will  have 
three  thousand  acres  of  any  unappropriated  land  that  may  be 
conquered — the  officers  in  proportion — pay,  &c.  as  other 
French  troops.  All  lawful  jplunder  to  be  equally  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  war. 

"All  necessaries  will  be  provided  for  the  enterprise,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  (^ause  the  return  of  those  who  wish 
to  quit  the  service, as  comfortably  as  possible;  and  a  reasona- 
ble number  of  days  allowed  them  to  return — at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  their  pay  will  cease.  All  persons  will  be  com- 
missioned agreeably  to  the  number  of  men  they  bring  into  the 
field — those  who  serve  the  expedition,  will  have  their  choice 
of  receiving  their  lands,  or  one  dollar  per  day*" 

Thus  were  the  Kentuckians,  invited  to  become,  invadet-s^ 
freebooters,  and  lawless  marauders  on  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bours— under  a  foreign  standard — at  which,  their  governor, 
looked,  and  smiled — while  Judge  Innis,  an  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment, thus  insulted,  and  outraged,  was  privy — and  connived ! ! ! 

That  Governor  Shelby  had  seen  the  manifesto  of  General 
Clark,  when  he  next  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  affirmed ;  because  no  direct  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  possessed;  he  had  certainly  heard  of  his  commission, 
by  the  information  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  That  General 
Clark,  had  seen  the  answer  of  Shelby  to  Depeau,  should  admit 
of  no  doubt — that  he  considered  it,  a  certificate  of  connkanccn 
is  no  less  probable.  How  long  it  was  between  the  receipt  of 
the  commission,  and  the  proposals,  emanating  from  it,  cannot 
be  stated — j-et,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  seemed  to 
require  despatch,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  there  was  the  kipsc  of 
many  days. 

But  Governor  Shelby,  has  spoken  for  himself;  it  is  right  io 
hear  hrm.  The  13th  of  January,  1791,  he  addressed  the  secre^ 
tary  in  the  following  letter: 

'*Sir:  After  tiie  date  of  my  lastJetter  to  you,  I  received  in- 
formation that  a  commission  had  been  sent  to  General  Clark, 
with  power  to  name,  and  commission,  othej*  ofiicerr-,  and  in 
ta?se  a  body  ^f  men:  n^  steps  having  been  taken  by  hina  Crr? 


jfet  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge)  to  carrj^  this  plan  into  exe- 
cution I  did  not  conceive,  that* it  was  either  proper  or  neces- 
sary, for  me  to  do  any  thing  in  the  businees. 

"Two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise^  and  Depeau,  have  lately  come 
into  this  state.  I  am  told  they  declare  publicly,  they  are  in 
daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  supply  of  moneys  and  that  ad 
soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  shall  raise  a  body  of  men,  and 
proceed  with  them  down  the  river. 

** Whether  they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  to  get 
Buch  a  supply,  or  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that 
way,  if  they  do  receive  it,  1  can  form  ho  opinion. 

*'l  judge  it  proper,  as  the  president  had  directed  you  to 
write  to  me  on  this  subject,  to  give  you  this  information,  that 
he  may  be  apprised  as  fully  £is  I  am  of  the  steps  whlcli  have 
been,  and  are  now  taking  here^  in  this  matter.  If  the  president 
should  hereafter  think  it  necessary  to  hold  any  further  commu*' 
nication  with  the  executive  of  this  state  on  this  subject,  I  wish 
him  to  be  full^  and  explicit  as  to  the  part  which  he  wishes  and 
expects  me  to  act.  That  if  what  is  required  of  me  should  in 
my  opinion  be  withiir  my  constitutional  powers,  and  in  the  line 
of  my  duty,  I.jnay  hereafter  have  it  in  my  power  to  shew  that 
the  steps  which  I  may  take  were  not  only  within  my  legal 
powers,  but  were  also  required  by  him. 

*'!  have  great  doubts,  even  if  they  (Genet-al  Clark,  and  the 
Frenchmen)  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  (pro- 
vided,' th«y.  manage  their  business  with'  prudence)  whether 
there  is  any  legal  authority  to  restrain  or  to  punish  them;  at 
h3a8tT)efore  they  have  actually  accomplished  it.  For  if  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  one  citizen  of  this  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  so 
for  any.  number  of  them  to  do  it.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  with  them  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tfeh.  AfldTif  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
particular  intention  with  which  it  is  done,  that  can  possibly 
make  it  unlawful — ^but  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  pun- 
ishment on  intention  only— or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide 
VOL.  ir.  O 
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IV hat  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention:  (even)  tf 
it  was  a  proper  subject  of  legal  censure. 

^^I  shall  upon  all  occasions  be  averse  to  the  exercise  of  anj 
power  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  being  clearly  and  expli^ 
citly  invested  with;  much  less  would  I  assume  power,  to  exer^ 
cise  it  against  men,  who  I  consider  asTriends,  and  brethren,  iu 
favour  of  a  man,  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy,  and  a  tyrant* 

^I  shall  also  feel  but  little  inclination  to  take  an  active  part 
in  punishing  or  restraining  my  fellow  citizens  for  a  supposed 
intention  only— to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  the  minister 
of  a  prince  who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  invaluable  right; 
and  who  secretly  instigates  against  us  a  most  savage,  and  cruel 
enemy. 

^^But  whatever  may  be  my  private  opinion,  as  a  man,  as  a 
friend  to  liberty,  an  American  citizen,  and  an  inh^itant  of  tb^e 
western  waters — I  shall  at  all  times  hold  it  as  my  duty,  to  per- 
form whatever  may  be  constitutionally  required  of  me  as  govei^ 
nor  of  Kentucky,  by  the  president  of  ].he  United  States* 

(Signed)  "ISAAC .  SHELBY." 

A  letter  so  singular,  as  to  be  ttsprecedented,  ^ill  be  thoughts 
to  merit  some  animadversion.  ,Which  will  be  brief.  It  affects, 
to  put  the  president,  into  possession .  of.  all  the  information 
which  the  governor  had  in  relation  to  the  French 'enterprise} 
and  in  fact,  conceals  from'  him  the  correspondence  which  thc( 
author  had  with  the  agents  of  Genet,  and.  the  fact,  as  ^elt  as. 
the  contents,  of  that  minister's  letter  to  him.  It  refers  ,tQ,i1^pprt, 
and  feigns  not  to  consider,  as  real  design,  what  he  was  assttred^, 
at  least  by  Depeau,  as  early  as  the  28th  of  November,  was  the 
object  and  intention  of  ihe.mission  to  Kentucky.^  It  represents 
those  Frenchmen,  as  having  lately  arrived — when  he  ha4  their 
letters  of  the  25th  of  the  last  November,  dated  Knob  Lick,iieaf 
his  own  farm.  And  it  states,  that  they  were  publii^ly  avowitig 
Hieir  illegal,  and  clandestine -purpose;  notwithstanding  rt)ie 
author  knew  that  they  had  received  bis  admonitions,  and^  de- 
clarations of  what  he  must  do  in  bis  pre^nt  situation.    It  wgns; 
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obviously  intended  to  deceits  the  president,  even  mipposiog  he 
had  not  seen  or  been  informed  of  General  Clark^s  'manifesto — 
by  suggesting,  that  nothing  had  been  done.  The  delay,  and 
lapse  of  forty-five  days,  or  more — the  time  which  the  governor 
knew  those  men,  had  been  in  Kentucky — ^and  that  General 
Clark  had  the  commission,  &c;^  furnish  grounds  for  the  infe- 
rence, that  it  was  expected,  calculating  on  other  unavoidable 
delays,  before  the  president  could  institute  other  means  to 
prevent  It — that  the  expedition  would  have  been  on  the  Mi^ 
fiissippi. 

Nor  does  such  an  infer/ence,  although  it  implies  a  complete 
compromislon  of  official  duty  on  the  part  of  the  governor,  do 
the  sentiments,  and  feelings,  avowed  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  letter,  the  least  injustice.  Let  the  moral  state  of  the  author's 
mind  be  ascertained,  before,  and  when,  he  wrote  the  apology 
for  the  outrage,  and  insult,  committed,  avowed,  and  intended 
to  be  consummated  by  a  foreign  commission  on  the  authority, 
peace,  and  dignity,  of  the  United  States,  and  his  own  state,  and 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  lowest  stage  of  degradation,  on  that 
branch  of  his  public  duties.  Nor  would  it  be  any  mitigation 
of  the  reproach,  to  suggest,  that  the  attorney  general,  or  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Democratic  society,  had  drawn  up  Ifce  argument  for  him — 
SLuA  that  as  he  received  it,  so  it  was  transmitted,  without  exami- 
nation, to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States. 
However  the  facts  might  be  disguised,  the  communication 
'  could  not  deceive  the  president  of  the  United  States;  either 
by  its  sophistry,  or  the  part  that  the  governor  could  be  relied 
on  to  actr^and  he  gave  bim  up  to  Edmund  Randolph^  who  had 
been  attorney  general,  and  was  by  the  time  the  letter  was  to 
be  anewered,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States.  And 
who,  in  a  long  letter,  which  is  not  material  to  this  part  of  the 
history  to  recite,  attempted  to  teach  the  governor  his  errors^ 
and  his  duties.  The  exact  effect  of  which  is  not  known;  as 
the  4  obnoxious  enterprise  was  rendered  abortive  from  other 
causes,  which  will  be  concisely  delineated. 
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The  receipt,  and  perusal,  of  the  governor's  letter,  could  but- 
recall  to  the  mind  of  tho  president,  that  of  the  preceding  Ocfec* 
ber;  which  produced  a  contrast  as  striking,  as  the  effect  wad' 
painful.  The  president,  had  at  once  a  clear  conviction,  that 
9.  total  defalcation  had  taken  place  in  the  governor — that  hav* 
ing  the  prejudices  of  the  man  to  contend  against,  he  could  not 
rely  upon  the  co-operation,  of  the  officer,  to  repress  the  hostile 
designs  of  the  French  agents  in  Kentucky — ^and  he  appealedt 
to  the  good  sense,  and  real  patriotism  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  by  proclamation  bearing  date  the  24th  of  March,  1794 : 
in  thiE,he  informed  them  of  the  illicit  project,  and  warned  them 
of  the  danger  of  embarking  in  it.  This  meslsure  had  been  do* 
layed,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  respect,  towards  the  go- 
vernor of  Kentuckyt  from  whom  it  had  befen expected;  as  well 
from  the  communications  made  to  him,  as  from  his  early  assu- 
rances. This  proclamation,  operated  as  a  real  check,  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent— severs^l  persons  who  had  received  conmiis- 
sioDs,  and  one,  of  the  rank  of  general,  whose  name  could  be 
mentioned,  and  his  personal  comnxunications  recited,  (but  that 
it  is  intended  to  withhold  the  names  of  those  who  abandoned 
the  enterprise,)  which  he  sai^  he**had  been  induced  to  believe, 
by  a  member  of  congress,  was  agreeable  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States-r-and  that  he  did  not  know  to  the  contrary^ 
mntil  undeceived  by  his  proclamation.'^  Those  who  adheped^ 
could  but  feel  some*  embarrassment;  notwithstanding  they 
might  apprehend.no  danger  from  the  high  public  functionaries 
of  Kentucky :  who  existed  in  a  most  singular  state  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  enmity  against  th^ 'general  government.  Tfa^  sdl^ 
federal  judge,  Harry  Innis,  and  one,  or  more,  oftbe  judges  of 
the  state  court  of  appeals,  implicated  in  the  former*  intrigue 
with  Spain,  were  reduced  to  silent  observation;  with  what  pre-* 
dominant  feelings,  is  not  exactly  known:  while  otb^r  public 
eharacters,  of  official  importance,  were  yiifiimiku*  predicaments. 

The  judge,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  stiM  himself 
be  the  witness  of  hia  own  privity,  and  connivance.  The  fol« 
lowing  extracts  are  from  a  deposition  given  by  him,  in  the  case 
of  Sebastian,  hereafter  to  receive  nK>re  particular  attention. 
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**This  deponent  observes,  that  it  must  be  known,  and  recol* 
]Lected  by  some  of  the  committee  the  violent  heat  that  pervaded 
this  state^  arising  Orom  the  publications  and  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  society  in  Lexington,  and  some  other  places — that 
it  must  be  known  and  recollected,  that  the  French  minister, 
Gen^,  had  sent  his  emissaries  to  this  state  to  excite  the  people 
of  Kentucky  to  offensive  measures  against  the  Spanish  province 
of  Louisiana — that  officers  were  appointed  to  command  an 
army  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose;  and  that  report  said  it  was 
to  consist  of  two  thousand  men. 

**The  truth  of  these  facts,  the  deponent  has  no  doubt  can,  if 
necessary,  be  proved." 

Again — ^''The  deponent  further  states  that  such  was  the  heat 
of  the  public  mind  at  that  period  respecting  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  he  avoided  the  meetings  of  the  Democratic 
societies,  lest  their  measures  should  lead  to  acts  which  would 
attract  the  n  ice  of  the  general  government,  and  prosecutions 
be  instituted,  which  could  only  be  done  in  the  court  in  which 
this  deponent  ppesides.'* 

The  deponent,  to  support  his  statements,  as  it  is  conceived, 
produced,  an  address  from  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexington 
dated  the  13th  of  December,  1798:  and  also  a  letter  signed 
Auguste  Lachaise,  dated  it  is  supposed  in  May  1794,  stating 
that  two  thousand  brave  Kentuckians  had  been  recruited  to 
march  against  the  Spaniards  in  Louisiana,  to  assist  the  French 
regain  that  country.  * 

On  these  evidences  no  comment  is  deemed  necessary.  The 
more  .clearly  however,  to  represent  the  state  of  things  into 
which  •  this  French  intrigue,  by  the  aid  of  the  Democratic 
societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  connivance,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  those  whose  official  situations  on.  the  other,  required 
them  to  suppress  it,  had  placed  Kentucky — and  to  exhibit  still 
further,  a  picture  of  the  times — some  extracts  will  be  given 
•from  the  address,  referred  to,  by  Judge  Innis.     They  follow: 

**This  measure  is  not  dictated  by  party,  or  faction — it  is  the 
consequence  of  unavoidable  necessity.  It  has  become  so  from 
tfie  neglect  shewn  by  the  general  government,  to  obtain  for  the 
^tizens  interested  therein,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.** 
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'*Thc  navigation  of  tlic  Mississippi  was  solemnly  given  and 
confirmed  by  Great  Britain  to  th6  citizens  of  the  United 
States^  by  the  provisional  articles  entered  into  at  Paris,  between 
the  two  nations.^'  It  then  proceeds  to  represent. that  more  thaa 
eleven  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  this  irrefragable  right 
had  been  denied.  Asks  what  has  been  done  by  the  former  or 
present  government — states  that  r^pe^te4  memorials  had  been 
presented  to  congress^  which  had  been  treated  with  neglect^ 
bordering  on  contempt.  Once  a  disgraceful  offer  had  been 
made  to  barter  away  the-  right.  The  government  was  changed ; 
new  hope  bad  arisen,  only  tb  be  disappointed — latter  memorials 
were  treated  as  thti  former  had  been.  Six  years  had  passed 
away,  and  the  right  not  yet  obtained.  ^^Money  is  to  be  talcen 
from  us  by  an  odious  excise:  but  the  means  of  our  obtaining 
our  just  right  is  denied.  In  the  mean  time,  our  brethren  on 
the  eastern  waters,  possess  every  advantage  which  nature,  or 
contract,  can  give  them." 

<*Alas!  is  the.eneirgy  of  our  govemme;nt  not  to  be  exerted 
against  our  enemies?  is  it  all  to  be  reserved  for  her  citizens?"' 

^^ExPERiENCE,  fellow  cltizcns,  has  shewn  us  that  the  general 
government,  is  unwilling  that  we  should  obtain  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi.  A  local  policy  appear^  to  have  an 
undue  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  union.  It  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  that  policy  to  pfevenfc  the  population  of  this 
country;  which  would  draw  from  the  eastern  states  their  in- 
dustrious citizens."  .  Again — ^But  if  they  are  not  nnwdlibg  to 
do  as  justice,  they  are  at  least  regardless  of  our  rights'  and 
welfare." 

After  this,  a  remonstrance  to  the  president  and  congress,  19 
recommended.  It  is  said,  the  crisis  is  favourable;  that  Spain, 
is  engaged  in  a  war  with  France-r-that  if  we  wait  for  peace, 
*^we  must  then  contend  against  her  undivided  strength.^ 

^'But  what  naay  be  ihe  <e'vent  of  the  proposed  application, 'is 
still  uncertain.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  still  upon  our  gtiard, 
and  watchful  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  gain 
our  object.  In  order  to  this,  our  union  should  be  as  perfect 
and  lasting  as  possible.  We  propose  that  societies .  shoulfl  be  * 
formed  in  convenient  districts  in  every  part  of  ih^  westeni 
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tounticy,  ^ff\\o  shall  preserve  a  correspondence  upon  this  and 
^very  btUer  suhjcct  of  geni&ral  concern.  By  means  of  these 
societies  we  shall  he  enabled  speedily  to  know,  what  may  be 
the  result  of  our  endeavours — ^to  consult  upon  such  further 
measures  as  mzty  be  necessary,  to  preserve  union,  and  finally 
by  these  means  to  secure  success/' 

The/ollowing  pargraph  is  the  conclusion:  ' 

^^Remember,  that  it  is  a  common  cause  which  ought  to  unite 
us,  that  that  cause  is  indubitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  po£-* 
teri ty  are  interje&ted,  that  the  .crisis  is  favourable,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  union  that  the  object  can  be  achieved.  The  obstacles 
are  great,  and  so  ought  to  be  our  efforts.  Adverse  fortune 
may  attend  us,  but  it  shall  never  dispirit  us.  We  may  for  a 
while  exhaust  our  wealth  and  strength— *bat  until  the  all-, 
important  object  is  procured,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  yoo;  and 
let  us  all  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  that  our  perseverance 
and  our  friendship,  will  be  ini^xhaustible." 

This  was  signed  by  John  BreckenrzDge,  chairman ;  attested 
by  Thomas  Todd,  and  Thomai Bodley,  clerks:"  j\nd  addressed^ 
"7b  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Allegany  and 
Apalachian  MauniainsJ^ 

The  follo*wing  extracts  are  from. another  democratic  publi- 
cation, called  "The  Crisis." 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  hia  message  of  the 
5th  of  December,  179^;  to  congress,  having  said,  that  the  state 
of  negotiation  with  Spain  riioald  be  the  subject  of  a  cmijidential 
communication;  itmade  the  text,  of  the  ensuing  commentary: 

"If^  ever  a  free  people  have  been  more  degraded  and  insul- 
ted, or  bdrne  degradation,  and  instflt  with  a  more  submissive 
patience,  than  you,  ye  people  of  Kentucky  \  let  an  example 
be  produced.  To  search  for  it  in  the  government  of  despots, 
w^uM  be  fruitless,  for  though  partiality  and  oppression  are 
there  found,  yet  they  are  devested  of  duplicity;  and  the  op- 
pressors and  oppressed  understand  each  other. '  The  latter 
expect  what  they  receive,  and  are  not  mortified,  or  disap- 
pointed. To  freemen,  the  mortification,  and  disappointment 
are  exquisite:  because  having  no  right  to  calculate  on  par* 
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tiality  or  oppression,  the  actual  experience  of  either  ifi 
intolerable/' 

Again — "From  government  you  have  nothing  even  io  hope* 
They  never  did  intend — :nor>ill  they  ever  invest  yoii  with  the 
right  to  use  the  Mississippi.  Its  procurement  depends  solely 
on  ourselves.  And  this,  my  fellow  citizens,  is' the  crisis — the 
critical  moment." 

Next,  the  war  in  Europe  is  alluded  to;  and  American  coun- 
sels, put  out  of  the  question.     Theti  follows: 

"Louisiana,  gtoaning  under  oppressioti  and  tyranny,  k  im>» 
ploring  ydu  with  uplifted  habds." . 

But  to  conclude  this  farra'go,-6f  democratic  excitement,  to 
anarchy,  or  to  war;  take  whai followsi 

"To  those  remaining  veteran  patriots,  whost  footsteps  we 
followed  to  this  distant  desert,  aud  who^  by  their  blood  and 
toil  have  converted  it  into  a  smiling  and  delightful  country ; 
we  now  look  up*  Under  yoiii*  guidance  w'e  fought,  we  bled, 
and  we  conquered  this  co\jnlcy:  urtder  your  guidance  we  still 
wish  to  fight,  and  bleed,  while  any  appendage  to  it?  complete 
enjoyment  remains  to  be  prectired.  .  Strength,  courage,  and 
firmness,  are  now  at  your  service,  ready  to  .he  directed  by 
your  experience  ^nd  wisdom. :  Our  lixes  and  our  fortunes  we 
are  free  to  hazard  in  the  attempt-^and  *so  long  as. we  cai^^wiejid 
a  sword,  or  raise  a  shilltag,  they  shall,' if  you  letid  th^  way,  be 
devoted  to  the  procurement  of  this  right."  *      ."* 

This  was  indeed,  a  crisis — in  the  affairs  of.  the  union,  as  well 
as  in  the  character,  and  fete  pf  Kentucky-*  Defection  and 
treachery  infected  their  councils— ^faction,  and  discord,  dis- 
turbed their  repose;  menaced  their  peace  5  and  endangered 
their  safety.  This  faction^  coextensive  with  the  United  6tates ; 
but  more  particularly  active  in  the«outhern,  middle,  and  west- 
ern, secti(ms  of  the  countrj^^  was  stimulated  by  that  infuH^ied 
Frenchmauy  Genet,  at  the  seat  -of  the  federal  government  j 
formed  into  corresponding  so&ietieft,  reduced  to  sy^tetn — di4^ect- 
©d  with  skill,  unrestrainedbytrttth^or  justice*— determined  by 
a  most  inveterate  spirit  of  opposition  to  the*  administration  of 
the  government — Cheated  by  the  restraints  which  wore  opposed 


to  its  desire  of  taking  part  in  the  war,  on  the  sideof  F-rance — 
and  impatient  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  of  government — it  with- 
held froAi  the  administration,  every  support  within  its  power; 
giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  every  possible  annoyance — by 
supporting  its  enemies;  by  intimidating  its  friends;  and  by 
misrepresenting,  and  hiring  unprincipled  writers  to  misrepre- 
sent, its  character,  motives,  and  measures.     Let  these  things 
be  judged  of,  by  the  specimens,  which  were  exhibited  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  she  will  not  be  supposed  the  worst;  yet  the  picture 
thus   produced,  and  applied  to  the  whole,  will  not  be  over- 
charged with  deformity.     Such  is  the  nature  of  faction,  in  a 
government,  deriving  its  organization  from  the  great,  and  aU 
most  indiscriminate,  mass  of  population  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   It  invests  itself  with  popular  epithets — it  afiects  a  Ipve  of 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  it  represents  as 
being  in  danger  from  those  in  oflSce — it  suggests  specious 
theories  foi*  the  public  good — it  lays  hold  of  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  ill-judging,  because  ignorant,  part  of  the 
multitude — it  neglects,  and  disdains  to  use,  the  constituted 
organs  of  the  public  will,  until  after  it  has  first  corrupted  or 
seduced  them — but  on  the  contrary,  if  they  possess  integrity, 
the  aim  is  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.     And  for  this  purpose, 
they,  and  their  writers,  assail  their  official  and  private  charac- 
ters, with  foul  slanders,  and  gross  perversions  of  facts;  actual 
falsehoods,  and  base  calumny.     If  such  was  the  treatment 
which  Washington  received  from  the  faction  of  his  time,  who 
shall  hope  to  escape?     And  that  it  was,  let  his  own  reluctant 
declarations,  and  a  thousand  other  testimonies  public  in  thpse 
times,  but  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  this  history,  testify 
to  posterity. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  honest  difference^  of 
opinion,  as  to  objects,  or  systems  of  policy,  grounding  thenh 
selves  upon  truth  and  an  adherence  to  the  true  construction 
and  application  of  the  constitution,  although  carried  into  oppo^ 
sition,  against  both  public  men  and  measures,  when  employed 
consistent  with  those  fundamental  principles,  trvih^  and  the 
amstitution^  'whatever  aids  may  be  derived  from  co-operation? 
VOL,  n.  P 
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exercised  ^ittiin  the  same  restrictions,  BXtfair — and  r\ofaciion* 
It  is  falsehood,  and  the  perversion  of  the  constitution,  or  laws, 
which  are  seen  to  take  place,  in  relation  to  governmental  men, 
or  measures,  by  means  of  others,  which  mainly  distinguishes 
TACTION  from  an  honest  opposition. 

The  aim  of  the  latter,  is  to  displace,  or  correct,  that  which 
is  really  thought  wrong;  by  the  application  of  intelligence, 
end  reason,  to  real  matters  of  fact.  While  the  ruling  objects 
of  faction,  being  the  honour  and  emolument  of  its  leaders;  it 
resorts  to  sinister  means;  employs  falsehood,  and  the  vilest, 
as  well  as  the  most  adroit  means,  to  accomplish  its  ends* 

Then  those  may  be  considered  factious  citizens,  whether  in 
a  minority,  or  a  majority,  who  from  time  to  time  agitate  the 
people,  by  inflated,  and  inflammatory  addresses,  to  their  local 
feelings,  or  incidental  prepossessions;  in  which  the  real  state 
of  public  measures  is  misrepresented;  the  chardcters  of  public 
men,  or  their  motives,  traduced ;  or  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  of  constitutional  law,  urged  upon  them* 

This  is  sometimes  done,  by  restless  and  ambitious  indivi- 
duals, without  concert,  to  gain  distinction,  and  to  acquird 
popularity,  for  future  use*  In  the  particular  instance  endea- 
voured to  be  illustrated  in  this  part  of  the  history,  not  over- 
looking other  considerations,  the  course  adopted  and  pursued, 
w^as  prompted  by  aims  and  designs,  as  already  suggested,  still 
more  profound  and  momentous*  The  objects  were  distinctly- 
Been,  though  at  some  distance,  in  perspective,  and  the  scheme 
of  operations  digested;  which,  could  it  be  executed,  was  to 
leave  Washington,  and  thos6  of  his  political  principles,  out  of 
office,  and  to  put  Je^terson  m  his  pla£e» 

Democratic  societies,  their  addresses,  and  publications,  ainS 
all  the  mighty  machinery  of  opposition  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, were  so  many  developments;  while  their  connexion  with 
the  French  minister,  and  their  passion  for  France,  but  so  many 
clues  leading  the  minds  of  attentive  observers,  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  grand  drama,  at  that  time  in  rehearsal. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,^  were  thought  peculiarly 
(aTourable,  by  the  leaders  of  the  faction*.   The  govemniefll 
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was  involved  Id  dispute  with  Great  Britain — engaged  in  diffi- 
cult negotiations  with  Spain — in  jeopardy  from  France — actu- 
ally at  war  with  various  tribes  of  Indians,  on  an  extensive 
frontier— and  agitated  by  intestine  commotions,  growing  out 
of  an  attempt  to  raise  internal  revenue;  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration was  greatly  deficient;  and  without  which,  it  was  to 
become  nerveless,  and  impotent*  The  faction  was,  therefore, 
presented  with  the  flattering  prospect  of  triumphing  over  that 
goverumeiital  administration,  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in 
check:  and  the  leaders  deemed  it  expedient  to  place  their 
whole  means  in  active  requisition.  Their  ardent  desire  for  a 
war  with  England,  had  two  motives;  one  to  embarrass  the 
general  government,  which,  was  unprepared  for  it;  the  other 
was,  to  aid  France,  and  overthrow  her  opponents. 

If  they  supported,  as  they  did,  the  insolent  usurpations,  and 

more  extravagant  pretensions  of  Genet,  it  was  but  to  ensure 

his  influence  to  their  side— if  they  countenanced  democratic 

societies,  and  abused  the  whiskey  tax,  it  jvas  to  extend  and 

organize  disaflection  to  federalists,  and  the  govemment-^if 

they  fomented  insurrection,  it  was  to  obstruct  the  collection  of 

the  revenue;— if  they  abused  and  opposed  the  mode  of  making 

war  with  the  Indians,  it  was  to  destroy  or  abolish  the  little 

army  which  the  government  had  oi\  the  frontier.    It  is  well 

known,  that  the  position  of  General  Wayne,  gave  some  of  our 

Kentucky  patriots  of  the  day,  most  exquisite  pain.     For  they 

were  no  less  desirous  of  removing  whatever  might  annoy  them, 

than  they  were  vigilant  to  avail  tbeioselves  of  every  circum- 

Btance  in  their  favoyr. 

The  government,  ostensibly  founded  on  the  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
secured  to  the  mo^t  intelligent  and  virtuous  part  of  them,  an  ^ 
ascendency  in  her  councils.  But  no  such  thing.  The  govern- 
menty  in  f*ict,  emanating  from  the  popular  mass,  almost  without 
distinctiqli,  is  no  less  dependent  on  their  ignorance,  vice,  and 
folly,  th^n  on  their  better  qualities  and  qualifications.  It  is  a 
govertiment  radically  and  essentially  dependent  on  popular 
omioN;  in  the  forip^ition  and  support  of  which,  their  (ollies 
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and  vices  are  as  likely  to  take  the  lead,  as  their  wisdom  and 
virtue.  One  thing  is  offered,  as  the  result  of  experience,  and 
worthy  of  further  observation;  which  is,  that  politician*  who 
rely  upon  the  latter,  will  fail  twice,  wherfe  those  who  depend 
upon  the  former,  will  fail  once.  While  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
this  was  no  secret  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition;  but  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  basis  of  their  calculation,  and  the  foundation 
of  their  hope  and  expectation  of  success.  To  effect  the  change 
desired  in  the  administration,  it  was  first  necessary  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
the  American  people.  But  in  the  affairs  of  government,  ever 
intricate  to  the  people,  because  beyond  tjheir  comprehension, 
they  are  compelled  to  look  to  a  few  men,  or  to  one  man,  in 
whom  they  place  confidence,  as  their  guide.  At  the  time 
treated  of,  Washington  was,  and  had  been,  that  man,  with  all 
that  part  of  the  American  people  who  were  denominated 
federalists. .  The  other  portion,  known  as  anti-federalists^  bad 
not,  until  very  recently,  and  perhaps  not  in  December,  1793; 
any  ostensible  and  avowed  head.  Previous  to  that  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  knowing  ones  had  looked  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  the  man.  Nor  was  he,  without  intimations  of  the  kind — 
which  he  received  with  equal  gratification,  and  complacency. 
Nor  was  it  very  long  before  a  suspicion,  growing  out  of  his 
own  conduct,  was  attached  to  him,  of  designing  to  supplant 
Washington  in  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  could  not  remain  ignorant  of  his  being  under- 
stood. He  could  not  retain  his  official  situation — became 
restless  in  his  office — intimated  an  intention  of  resigning — and 
did  actually  resign  in  the  course  of  the  winter:  thenceforth 
standing  out  as  the  man  avowed:  to  whom  the  faction  then 
looked  up  to  as  their  head. 

The  complete  development  of  this  intrigue,  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States;  to  which  this  has  no  pretension, 
farther  than  Kentucky  is  concerned;  and  even 'that,  although 
an  indispensable  part  of  her  history,  will,  it  is  not  doubted, 
extort  execrations,  that  will  fall  on  the  book,  and  on  the  author^ 
with  the  design,  if  not  the  effect,  of  traducing  botli. 
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From  the  representations  already  given,  it  will  be  perceived^ 
that  President  Washington,  must  have  found  himself  in  very 
unpleasant  circumstances.  Yet,  however  disaffection,  or 
treachery,  might  wound  his  feelings  as  a  man,  they  but  stimu- 
lated his  vigilance,  without  embarrassing  his  counsels,  as  an 
officer  of  the  nation.  He  had  solicited  the  recall  of  Genet. 
He  was  still  supported  by  faithful  friends,  in  the  cabinet;  and 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  energies  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  to  promote  and  harmonize  the  interests  of  every 
part-  The  preservation  of  peace  with  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  was,  in  his  judgment,  indispensable  to  the  prosperity, 
perhaps  to  the  existence,  of  the  union  of  the  states.  To  preserve 
tlie  neutrality  which  he  bad  declared,  was  but  a  necessary 
means  to  the  great  end  proposed.. 

Additional  instructions  were  given  to  General  Wayne. 
Among  other  things,  a  military  post  was  ordered  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Massac,  on  the  Ohio^that  if  peaceful  means  should 
fail  of  its  desired  effect,  upon  the  Frenchified  part  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky ;  that  they  might  he  operated  upon  by  those 
of  a  more  pungent  nature,  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their 
provisions,  arms,  and  amnriunition,  by  that  route  to  the  Spanish 
territories,  with  hostile  intent — the  scruples  of  Governor 
Shelby,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  What  would  have, 
been  the  termination  of  t^is  particular  branch  of  the  grand 
scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  government,  cannot  be  known, 
and  need  not  be  conjectured,  if  a  revolution  had  not  taken 
place  in  France ;  which  produced  the  recall  of  Genet,  occa- 
sioned the  condemnation  of  his  measures,  and  the  utter  defeat 
and  dismay  of  his  agents.  Until  this  ^vent  was  known  in 
Kentucky,  the  project  was  in  operation ;  and  as  it  would  seem 
from  subsequent  disclosures,  all  but  ready  to  resolve  itself  into 
military  practice  and  evolution.  The  Democratic  society,  in 
the  mean  time,  co-operating  with  unabated  activity,  and  good 
will.  Of  the  governor,  and  the  sole  judge  of  the  federal  court, 
it  need  only  be  said,  that  they  saw,  and  permitted. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1794,  a  special  request,  was  puMished, 
that  the  members  of  the  Democratic  society  Mould  attend  a 
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zneetiag  in  Lexington,  on  the  following  Monday.  Soon  after 
which^  there  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  an  address,  "to  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Amevica/'  In  this,  the  old  topics^ 
eastern  enmtty,  and  tiie  navigation  of  the  JVjiississippi,  were  put 
in  a  high  state  of  preparation ;  and  made  to  run  the  round  of 
popular  fe,^Ung,  with  a  new  impetus,  and  improved  tone  of 
sentiment.  From  which  the  following  sentences,  are  extracted^ 
as  eharacteristjc  of  its  temper,  and  indicative  of  its  object.       , 

*'The  time  is  now  come  when  we  ought  to  relinquisli,  our 
claim  to  thi>sc  blessings,  proffered  to  us  by  nature,  or  endeavour 
to  obtain  them,  at  every  hazard," 

^'The  principles  of  our  confederation  have  been  totally  per- 
verted by  our  Atlantic  brethren," 

"It  is  a  jQict,  incontestable,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
deprive  us   of  all  that  can  be  important  to  us  as  a  people," 

"To you  then,  inhabitants  of  the.  west!  is  reserved  the  dis- 
play of  those  virtues,  onc^  the  pride  and  boast  of  America, 
uncontaminated  with  Atlantic  luxury — beyond  the  reach  of 
European  influence,  the  pampered  vultures  of  conunercial 
countries  have  not  found  access  to  your  retreat," 

"A  noUe  and  just  occasion  presents  itself,  to  assert  your 
rights-^and  with  your  own,  perhaps  establish  those  of  thou* 
Bands  of  your  fellow  mortals." 

"Reflect  that  you  may  be  the  glorious  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  relieving  from  the  galling  chains  of 
slavery,  your  brethren  of  Louisiana,"  &c. 

It  is  know^n,  that  Citizen  Governor  Shelby,  had  with  the 
letter  of  Depeau,  received  a  copy  of  the  French  address  to  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expedition, 
v/hich  he  was  desired  to  participate  with  "the  noble  society  of 
Democrats."  It  is  known  also  that  Lachaise  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  same  society— *-aud  it  is  obvious,  that  an  allusion 
is  made  to  the  intended  irruptijon  inio  the  Spanish  territory,  in 
the  foregoing  extracts. 

But  they  are  not  all..  The  same  address  proceeds:  "Before 
I  close  this  address,  I  cannot  but  obsen^e  with  what  indignation 
must  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  view  the  conduct  of  the  general 
government^  towards  them  in  pajrticulan    In  answer  to  their 


decent  and  spirited  eXertionsj  they  receive,  instead  ofassu'ran- 
ces  of  relief  irom  oppression^  denaociations  from  the  executive ; 
«nd  are  held  up  to  public  view,  as  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  America.  And  a  miserable  fragment  of  the  mighty  legions 
of  the  United  States,  is  destined  to  awe  the  hosts  of  freemen 
who  seek  but  their  right."  There  was  much  more,  oi  the 
same  kind.  Let  this,  however,  suffice  to  shew  **tbc  faction  of 
.the  times,"  as  it  connected  itself  with  French  affairs:  its  fur- 
ther concern  with  the  revenue,  will  engage  future  attention, 
when  the  account  of  this  intrigue  is  closed*  Which,  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  its  parts,  will  5)e  continued ;  notwithstanding  it 
will  leave  several  transactions,  and  the  legislative  session,  of 
1793,  for  a  time  unnoticed.  But  this  "noble  society,"  had  not 
yet  heard  the  fate  of  its  still  more  noble  patron,  Mr.  Genet. 

Cotemporaneous  with  the  time  alluded  to  by  the  foregoing 
extracts,  the  democratic  societies  had  taken  such  hold  of  popu- 
lar opinion,  in  sundry  counties,  and  so  relied  upon  moulding  ft 
to  their  purpose;  that,  deeming  the  state  constitution  within 
the  scope  of  their  views,  it  was  assailed  in  print — the  senate, 
as  being  an  aristocracy^  too  independent  of  the  people ;  and  the 
criminal  code,  which  it  had  not  abolished,  as  being  cruel,  and 
lloody.  Because  it  had  retained  the  gallows,  and  permitted 
hanging  for  certain  crimes.  And  which,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
very  naturally  led  such  men  to  reflect  on  the  subject  with 
disapprobation. 

A  correspondence  was  also  opened  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  the  society,  with  a  similar  organ  of  one  of  the  democratic 
societies  of  Pennsylvania ;  where  they  were  plenty,  and  parti- 
cularly active  in  the  /u>ly  cause  o£  insurrection  against  the 
general  government* 

But  wo  to  the  projects  of  French  democracy,  in  those  days! 
involving  in  no  small  diegree,  at  least,  the  democratic  societies 
of  the  United  States;  and  those  of  Kentucky,  in  particular. 

Democracy  in  France,  seems  to  have  resembled  a  ferocious 
animal,  with  more  hsmds  than  its  many  heads  could  employ; 
while  those  unemployed  by  itself,  were  engaged  in  lopping  off 
heads,  until  it  took  a  new  direction,  and  employed  them; 
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which  threw  the  others  out  of  its  employ^  and  into  the  occupar 
tion  of  cutting  off  heads;  and  so  on,  alternately.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  a  hloody  revolution  took  place;  Getiet  was  re- 
called, and  his  doings  disavowed.  Thereby  terminating  the 
mission  of  Citizen  Lachaise^  annulling  the  commission  to  Gen. 
Clark,  and  his  followers;  and  relieving  Governor  Shelby,  from 
the  pain  of  perusing  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  recalling  his  attention  to  his  duties, 
could  but  reproach  him  with  neglecting  the  most  important 
of  then;i. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  or  thereabout^  Lachaise  communicated 
to  the  Democratic  society  of  Lexington,  an  account  of  the  sad 
catastrophe.  He  said,  "that  causes  unforeseen  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  march  of  two  thousand  brave  Kentuckians,  who  were 
about  to  go  and  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  despotism  on  the 
Mississippi;  where  Frenchmen  arid  Kentuckians,  united  under 
the  banners  of  France,  might  have  made  one  nation^  the  hap- 
piest in  the  world ;  so  perfect  was  their  sympathy."  Consoling, 
however,  "this  august  assembly,"  for  the  disappointment  and 
delay  occasioned  by  the  late  unexpected  turn  of  afiairs,  by 
assuring  ihem  that  he  would  malce  honourahle  mention  of  them 
to  the  national  convention  of  France:  to  Which  they  were  referred 
for  ulterior  aid.  And  the  fact  has  been  disclosed,  by  one  of 
its  clerks,  that  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  the  society  acted 
on  this  valedictorj';  but  the  particular  character  of  the  trans- 
action has  not  been  manifested  to  the  public;  whence  the 
injfcrence  is  fairly  deducible,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
duty,  and  probably  a  vioblion  of  their  allegiance,  as  citizens. 

However  mu£h  the  democratic  societies  might  deplore  the 
change,  which  wrested  from  them  the  fraternity  and  assistance 
of  their  French  friends;  and  deeply  as  they  might  regret  the 
loss  of  so  potent  an  agency  in  disturbing  or  obstructing  the 
operations  of  the  general  government,  they  had  yet  all  the 
subjects  of  their  complaint  left  in  full  force — the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Indian  war,  the  excise;  and  another,  yet, 
even  more  precious,  which  had  acquired  new  interests,  "the 
Qontroversy  with  Great  Britain^";   Nor  did  they  doubt  of  tfce 
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future  co-operation  of  French  agents,  and  of  French  influence. 
:3Bri(ish  interference  with  the  American  commercej  furnished 
new  tdpics  for  war  with  England;  which  they  not  only  pa!f- 
siODately  ca)|ed  for,  but  fojnented,  and  ardently  desired*  The 
](aqtion  was,  therefore,  only  put  to  the  trouble  of  adjusting  their 
^batteries  to  the  different  objects  of  attack;  which  might  pro- 
diice  a  memenlary  suspension  of  their  inarch,  but  by  no  means 
diverted  their  attention  from  the  grand  design,  oV  diminished 
their  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

The  24th  of  the  month,  was  published,  as  the  result  of  a 
large  and  respectable  meeting  in  Lexington,  assembled  froq^ 
the  diflferelit  parts  of  the  state,  the  foHowing  resolutions: 

"Iftt.  That  the  ii\habitants  west  of  the  Apalachian  moun« 
tarns,  are  entitled  by  nature,  sind  by  stipulatioB,  to  the  free  and 
undisturbed  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi, 

"2d%  That  from  the  year  1783  until' thife  time,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  right  has  been  uniformly  withheJd  by  the  Spaniards^. 

^^3d.  That  the  general  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
put  us  into  the  possession  of  this  right,  have,  either  through 
design  or  mislaken  policy,  adopted  no  effectual  measure  Sox 
Its  attainment.  ^  \ 

'*4th.  That  even  the  measures  they  have  adopted,  have  been 
uniformly  concealed  from  us,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  secrecy, 
^*^th.  That  civil  liberty  isr  prostrated,  when  the  servants  of 
the  people  are  suffered  to  tell  their  masters,  that  communica. 
tioijg  which  tliey  may  judge  important,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
to  them*  \ 

♦'6th'.  Tfcat  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  demand,  that 
/Spain  should  be  cgmpelled  immediatisly  to  acknowledge  our 
ri^ht,  or  that  an  end  be  put  to  all  negotiations  on  that  subject. 

"7th.  That  the  injuries,  and  insults,  done  and  offered  by 
.  Cte^t  Bri^in  t<f  America,  call  loudly  for  redress;  and  that  we 
will  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  support  the  generaJ  govern- 
ment in  any  attempt  to  obtain  that  redress.  * 

*.*8th.  That  as  the  voice  of  all  Eastern  America  has  now 
called  on  the  president  of  the  Uniteil  States,  to  demand  that 
vOe.  tt»  Q 
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redress  of  Great  Britain,  Western  America  has  a  right  td  et- 
pect  and  demand  that  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  a  satis* 
faction,  that  does  not  completely  remove  their  grievances j 
which  have  a  stronger  claim  to  satisfactioij,  both  from  atrocity 
and  continuance. 

• 

"9th.  That  the  recent  appointment  of  the  enemy  of  the 
western  country,  to  negotiate  with  that  nation,  and  the  tame 
fitibmission  of  the  general  government,  when  we  alone  were 
injured  by  Great  Britain,  make  it  highly  necessary  that  we 
should  state  at  this  time  our  just  demands,  on  the  president 
nnd  congress. 

"10th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  Have  a 
right  to  demand  that  their  frontiers  be  protected  by  the  gene- 
ral government;  and  that  the  total  want  of  that  protection^ 
which  they  now  experience,  is  a  grievance  of  the  greatest 
magnitude. 

"11th.  That  the  attainment  and  security  of  these  our  rights^ 
Is  the  common  cause  of  the  Western  people ;  and  that  we  will 
unite  wittt  them,  in  any  measures  that  may  be  most  expedient 
for  that  purpose. 

"1 2th.  Resolved^  as  our  opinio^Vy  'That  measures  ought  imme- 
diately  .to*  be  taken  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  thid 
state  at  large,  that  no  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  their  opi* 
nionsand  determinations  on  these  important  subjects;  that  we 
may  be  ahle  to  communicate,  as  a  "state^  when  it  shall  ^be  neces<« 
gary,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  western  country. 

"13th.  Resolved  J  That  it  be  recommended  to  every  county 
in  the  state  to  appoint  a  committee  to  give  and  receive  commu- 
nications 6n  these  subjects,  to  call  meetings  of  their  counties; 
and  when  it  may  be  expedient,  to  call  tipon  the  people,  to  elect 
proper  persons  to  represent  them,  in  convention,  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  Re  most  expedient 
for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights." 

And  thus  was  the  vista  opened  to  discord  and  revolution! 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  this  project,  of  getting  up  conmiittees) 
^t}iat  of  democratic  societies  having  failed,  except  in  'a*few 
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Ihstances,}  did  not  succeed.  And  although  the  atteqipt  to  call 
a  convention  was  followed  bjr  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in 
some  counties  neighbouring  to  Le:sington^  meetings  called,  and 
attended  by  the.  president  of  the  democratic  society  of  that 
place,  and  others,  who  urged  tiiie  measure  in  speeches ;  yet, 
such  was  the  good,  feeling,  and.  sense  of  proprietvyin  a  great 
najority  of  the  people,  that  they  discountenancOT  the  idea — 
and  the  attempt  fell  abortive.  Except  in  a  verj  few  counties, 
committees  even  were  not  appointed*.  • 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  information  given  by  direction 
of  the  president,  to  Governor  Shelby,  and  intended  for  public 
information,  had  been  withheld  from  the  people ;  and  although 
much  heat  was  excited  among  them,  at  places,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  rely  upon  their  governments:  and  Washington  still 
lield  the  first  place  in  the  confidence  of  a  maiority* 

Intelligent,  and  reflecting  men,  knew  tKat  so  far  as  theif 
rights,  or  interests,  were  confided  to  him,  they  would  neither 
be  neglected,  nor  abused.  They  knew,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  not  at  his  disposal,  noir  that  of  congress-— 
that  the  army  was  advanced  into  the  Indian  country,  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier — that  revenue  was  necessary,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  its  collection — that  there 
was  a  prospect  of  an.  amicable  adjustment  of  difierences  with 
Great  Britain,  and  with  Spain — and  in  short,,  that  those  who 
were  agitating  the  people,  and  goading  them  on  to  violence, 
were  chiefly  restless  and  ambitious  demagogues,  and  tlieit 
dupes,  wtiose  object  was  to  serve  themselves,  regardless  of  the 
public  peace,  or  prosperity — that  the  course  of  prudence,  as 
well  as  of  duty,  was  to  abstain  from  their  measures:  and  they 
did  so.  They  had  however,  other,  and  new  adventures,  offered 
to  them,  for  future  topics  of  history. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  year  1793  has  already  been  ' 
noticed,  as  producing  democratic  societies,  and  the  intrigue  of 
Genet;  but  it  remains  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  its  occur- 
rences in  relation  to  the  excise,  or  tax  on  domestic  distilled 
^piritous  liquors.     As  this  tax  was  imposed  by  an  act  of  con« 
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gres3,,it  of  course  was  uniform  throughmit  the  United  States^ 
and  Kentucky  came  in  for  hef  share,  hut  no  more.  Indsmucb 
however,  as  she  was  emphatically  a  grain  country,  so  she  Wag 
also  a  whiskfey  making  country;  and  upon  the  subject  of  excise, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  demo*» 
cratic  socie^s  of  Kentucky  and  the  western  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania conceived  unwonted  sympathy  and  fondness  fo>  each 
other. 

Early  in*1793  it  was  observed,  that  in  Pennsylvama  the  pp*' 
position  to  the  excise  assumed  an  increased  activity ;  that  as  the 
year  advanced,  the  opposition  gr^w;  and  that  the  institqtion  of 
democratic  societies  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  liberty 
poles,  which  was  the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  law. 

Whil6  these  proceedings  w«re  carefiilly  and  anxiously 
watched  by  the  malecontenta  in  this  state,  they  were  imitated*^ 
with  the  more  caution,  as  they  were  seen  at  a  distance,  and  it 
was  suggested  of  them,  as  being  obvious,  that  government 
would  be  compelled  to,  interfere— the  result  of  which,  at  the 
timi^,  although  doubtful,  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
apprehension.  There  was  also  the  less  occasion  for  a  forcible 
opposition  in  Kentucky,  as  George  Nicholas  had  undertaken, 
in  the  character  of  lawyer  for  distillers,  to  prevent  judgments 
against  them  for  infractions  of  the  law;  and  Judge  Innis,  who. 
alone  held  the  court,  was  contented  that  the  law  should  not 
be  executed. 

If,  nevertheless,  great  heat  was  produced,  it  was  to  bfe 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  few  individuals,  and  especially 
to  the  publications  and  debates  of  the  Lexington  democratic 
society,  whose  history  has  already  been  given,  gather  than  to 
any  proneness  among  the  people  towards  disorder  or  violence* 
On  the  contrary,  they  resisted  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
strong  and  reiterated  attempts  made  upon  their  fidelity  by 
speeches,  and  by  newspapers,  teeming,  as  has  been  shewn^ 
with  counsel,  remonstrance,  resolutionil,  or  aggravation. 

Opposition  to  the  general  government,  hostility  to  ^Eo^and, 
and  devotion  to  France^  were  the  xpoving  caused)  ^s  tU6y  w^ 
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obvious  feattircs,  in  the  exhibition  of  this  drama.  The  various 
ihiftiog  of  the  batteries  to  the  difierent  points  of  attack,  were 
but  so  ,maov  evidences  of  generalship,  or  zeal,  among  the 
leaders;  and  of  the  devotedness  and  industry  of  partisans.  If 
is  no  matter  of  wonder,  if  the  pedple  went  astray,  when  their 
government  and  judges  jsrere  ready  to  mislead  them. 

It  does  Dot  belong  to  this  history,  or  else  it  might  here  be 
told,  how  Mr.  Jefferson's  parfmZi/e*  to  France^  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's impartial  course  towards  all  foreign  nations^  the  first  being 
secretary  of  state,  the  other  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
United  States,  and  both  in  the  president's  cabinet  council;  no 
less  than  the  prepossessions  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  federalism^ 
and  of  the  former  to  anti-federalisun,  rendered  them  opponents, 
rivals,  and  enemies;  to  the  ^reat  personal  distress  of  W^ashing- 
ton,  ever  detrimental  to  the  public  service,  and  even  ominous 
to  tlie  peace  of  the  United  States-^and  how,  notwithstanding 
the  most  friendly,  and  soothing  attentions  of  the  president,  to 
Mr.  Jefferson,  that  gentleman  involved  hipi,  in  the  bittemesi 
of  his  resentments  against  Hamilton;  and  after  receiving  from 
the  president,  expressions  and  assurances,  such  as  should  have 
satisfied  him,  could  implicate  Washington,  in  the  grossest  terms 
of  newspaper  invective,  misrepresentation  and  abuse :  or  what 
was  to  the  same  effect,  patronise  dependents,  and  pay  hire* 
Ikigs,  tp  do  it  for  him.  In  relation  to  this  schism  in  his  cabinet, 
said  the  president  to  Mr.  Jefiferson,  ^^How  unfortunate,  and  how 
much  is  it  to  be  regretted  then,  that  while  we  are  encompassed 
en  all  sides,  with  avowed  enemies,  and  insidious  friends,  intei** 
nal  dissensions  should  be  harrowing,  and  tearing  out  our  vitab." 
He  then  commends  charity  and  forbearance,  and  say^,  ^^for  if 
instead  of  laying  our  shoulders  to  the  machine,  o/^er  measures 
are  dicided^  oiie  pulls  this  way,  and  another  that,  before  the 
utMity  of  t|^e  thing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn 
asunder.'* 

Again,  after  Mr.  Jefferson  had  presented  him  some  docu- 
ments, designed  to  prove,  that  though  desirous  of  stagnating 
the  constitution,  or  rendering  its  adoption  partial,  until  it  could 
be  amended,  th^t  yet,  he  wanted  it  adopted ;  the  president 
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said,  "I  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  extracts  which  yoti 
enclosed  me,  to  convince  me  of  your  attachment  to  the  c^nsti* 
tution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  your  disposition  to  promote 
the  general  welfere  of  this  country ;"  and  then  adds  his  regret 
at  existing  differences,  &c» 

With  what  effect,  the  puhlications  in  <*The  National  Gazette," 
edited  by  one  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  clerks,  his  own  letter  to 
Matzei,  and  the  p'ubUcations  of  Bache,  Duane,  and  Callander, 
as  explained  by  their  practical  results,  will  demonstrate. 
When  the  party  was  organized,  whatever  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
did,  orcountenanced,wAz5j}rira/eca^aa/y,might  be  written  out 
as  a  law  for  the  opppsition,  to  the  administration  of  the  general 
government.  The  democratic  society  of  Philadelphia,  was  remo- 
delled after  the  arrival  of  Genet,  and  made  the  prime  machine  for 
disseminating  faction  throughout  the  United.  States,  as  that  in 
'Lexington  was  more  particularly  designed  to  operate  in  Ken- 
tucky;  where  an  idea  of  its  use  and  activity^  has  already  been 
displayed.  It  remains  to  shew,  from  some  extracts  of  letters, 
what  the  president  thought  of  the  treatment  he  received.  He 
said — ^'•The  arrows  of  malevolence^  therefore,  however  barbed, 
and  pointed,  can  never  reach  my  most  valuable  part;  though 
while  up  as  a  mark^  they  will  be .  continually  aimed  at  me* 
^Phe  publications  in  Freneau's,  and  Bache's  papers,  are  out- 
rages upon  common  decency."  Freneau  was  employed  iu 
Mr.  Jefferson's  oflSce,  and  editor  of  the  National  Gazette. 

In  another  letter,  he  said — "To  misrepresent  my  motive^; 
to  reprobate  my  politics;  and  to  weaken  the  confidence  whidi 
has  been  reposed  in  my  administration,  are  objects  which 
cannot  be  relinquished  by  those  who  wiir  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  a  change  in  our  political  system." 

In  another  letter,  he  complained  of  his  treatment  as  Hbeing 
too  gross  for  a  negro,  or  even  a  malefactor."  « 

Of  democratic  societies,  it  has  been  said  by  an  Impartial 
observer,  that:  "Faithful  to  tjj^ir  supposed  founder,  and  true  to 
the  real  objects  of  their  association,  these  {Societies  continued, 
during  the  term  of  their  political  e;sistence,'to  be  the  resolute 
champions  of  all  the  encroachments  attempted  by  the  agents 
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c^f  the  Frfeticli  republic,  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  steady  defamers  of  the  views  and  measures  of 
the  American  executive." 

In  Kentucky,  *tbe  course  of  opposition  was  to  dissuade  intel-^ 
lig^nt  and  respectable  persons,  from  accepting,  or  exercising 
any  office,  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States — and 
to  this  application  of  his  talents,  did  the  governor  condescend; 
urging  to  those  who  had  accepted,  that  it  was  an  odious 
employment,  and  that  it  would  destroy  thejr  popularity,  and 
prevent  their  future  promotion*  It  having  been  an  object 
with  the  inspector  of  the  jrevenue,  to  engage  the  best  informed 
incn  he  could,  to  accept  appointments,  knowing  that  such 
would  not  only  understand  the  law  with  most  facility,  but  that 
they  would  also  execute  it,  in  the  least  ofiensive  manner. 
Even  the  governor,  as-  well  as  othei*s  of  influence,  thought 
themselves  Worthily  employed,  in  counteracting  the  views  of 
the  insjpector,  as  by  so  doing,  the  business  of  necessity,  must 
cease,  or  fall  into  ignorant  hands,  whosre  execution  of  it,  would 
be  defective;  of  which  advantage  would  be  taken,  while  cen- 
sure ^^d  claniour  would  be  accumulated  upon  the  head  of  the 
principal  officer  in  the  state. 

It  is  conceded  that  his  appointment  was  peculiarly  ungrate«< 
ful,  to  such  men  as  Brown,  Innis,  the  Temnants  of  old,  anl 
members  of  present  intrigues,  democratic  societies,  with  which 
the  country  was  infeated ;  and  with  whose  members  her  prin- 
cipal offices  were  filled.  For  there  was  an  utter  repugnance 
of  feeling,  and  a  total  opposition  of  character,  between  Colonel 
Marshall;  and  such  men. 

'  The  seasons  however,  succeeded  each  other,  as  usual ;  and 
if  there  was  any  violence  offered,  it  fell  upon  the  innocent 
horse  of  the  collector,  whose  tail,  or  mane  was  sometimes 
disfigured;  or  the  bridle  cut,  or  the  saddle  soiled,  while  the 
officer  was  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

In  November,  the  legislature  convened,  and  went  to  la^T 
making,  according  to  precedent. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  was  one  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
eommonwealtli.    Nothing  wa^  done  under  it.    In  the  next 
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jear,  the  same  law  was  revised,  and  re-enacted ;  it  experienced- 
also  an  abortive  result,  as  in  the  former  year.  In  179^,  a  neW 
law  was  enacted,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  a  revision  of 
the  civil  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  This  latter  act,  giving 
longer  time  for  the  work,  and  otherwise  providing  more  ample 
means,  produced  the  revision,  which  was  auctioned  hy  legisla- 
*  tion,  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798." 

Acts  making  provision  for  persons  of  unsound  mind,  ^nd  for 
the  poor,  were  passed  at  this^  session.  The  first  case  was 
referred  to  any  court  with  chancery  jurisdiction,  for  inquiry, 
and  authentication  as  to  facts;  with. the  ascertainment  of  the 
allowance  for  keeping;  which  was  to  be  paid  at  the  public 
treasury.  The  county  court  had  the  entire  care  of  the  foojr 
of  the  county  over  which  it  held  jurisdiction. 

^^An  act  more  effectually  to  secure  the  constitutional  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  jcitizens  of  this  commonwealth^'  was 
iBnacted)  after  some  opposition. 

It  is  right,  no  doubt^  that  courts  >should  possess  the  power  of 
-^punishing  contempts  of  their  authority;''  while,  as  has  been 
seen,  those  of  Kentucky,  and  even  justices  of  the  peace,  had 
it  without  limit. 
«  A  case  had  oc(:urred  in  a  suit  depending  in  the  conrt  of 
»  Appeals,  between  James  Wilkinson  complainajit,  in  chancery, 
and  Humphrey  Marshall,  defendant,  upon  a  very  extensive 
and  complicated  coh tract  fox  lands  and  land  claims;  which 
Wilkinson  about  five  or  six  years  after  it  was  made,  wanted 
to  garble,  so  as  to  hold  what  suited  him  and  avoid  the  rest, 
apd  which  Marshall,  willing  to  rescind,  did  not  want  garbled; 
which  however,  the  court  by  its  decree  had  garblkd9  in  a  man- 
ner very  injurioi^s  to  the  defendant — wKo  being  permitted  to 
state  facts,  to  be  reported  by  commissioners  in  order  te  enable 
their  honours  to  enter  up  a  final  d€cree,'stated,  among  other 
things,  that  the  decree  was  ^^partial  and  unjust,  inasmuch  a^  it. 
garbled  an  entire  contract;"  but  offered  no  obstruction  to  the 
authority  of  the  court,  nor  any  personal  contempt  lo  the 
judges:  who  were  George  Muter,  Caleb  WaHqce  and  Benjapiiu 
Sebastian.  The  latter,  being*  bondsman  for  Wilkiaaon,  gave 
no  audible  opinion.  - 


upon  the  return  of  the  report,  Marshall  was  silminbne J 
rrom  his  iartii,  to  coiirt,  for  acohtempt;  which  was  set  oui^  a^ 
ibe  lawyers  wovila  say,  in  hoc  verhiz;  ohty  fhat  ih  one  pari  of 
it,  the  word  *^and"  was  used  instead  of  "or^"  els"e  ^Vr"  instead 
of  "and.''  The  defendant  appearedf  in  person,  anS  justijied  ihe 
words;  but  contended  (hat  tney  did  riot  corisiitute  a  con  temp  tj 
of  which  the  court  could  taKe  fcoghizahce,  fry,  and  punish, 
without  a  jury;  and  insisted  oii  th6  ^rial  ty  jury,  as  a  consti- 
tutional right.  The  ofehded  judges  determined  they  w^re 
the  triers;  and  the  attorney  genera)^  Abraham'  Murry,  Vrho 
had  succeeded  Colonel  Nicholas,  addressed  th6  court  in  a 
speech  in  support  of  the  prosecufion.  When  the  defendant 
had  said  in  reply,  what  he  chose  the  court  and  audience 
should  hear,  he  pofhted  out  the  error  in  the  process  verbal, 
^nd  was  discharged.  The  disctission  in  this  case,  had  placed 
the  subject  in  a  strong  point  oi  vfew;  and  the  act  whose  title 
has  been  recited,  was  ft  consequence  of  the  occurrence. 

Courts  and  judges  were  limited,  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  and 
io  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  day,  without  the  trial  by 
juryl  Justices  of  the  peace,  were  linriited  in  like  manned,  to  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings,  or  six  hours'  imprisonment. 

'f  o  the  foregoing  enactnients  was  annexed  the  proviso,  ^Hhat 
the  act  should  not  extend  to  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  navfti 
forces;  nor  to  cases  where  persons  served  with  process  from 
any  court,  judge,  or  justice^  should  refuse  to  answer  according 
to  law,  or  to  perform  any  decree^judgment,  or  order,  ofeither." 
Such  was  the  bill  when  presented— such  it  passed— ^dnd  such 
it  remains,  and  will  remain,  while  a  just  regard*  to  personal 
safety,  shall  teach  legislators  how  to  regulate  a  power,  neces- 
sary in  the  adminlstratibh  of  justice,  but  not  less  necessarily 
subjected  to  restraint. 

The  county  of  Harrison  was  created ;  to  have  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  February,  179'4:  "beginning  on  the 
Blue  Lick  fork  of  Licking,  at  that  point  from  whence  i,  lirte 
parallel  with  Clark  county  line  will  strike  a  point  to  be  found 
eight  miles  a  due  north  course  from  Bourbon  courthouse; 
iheiice  a  line  to  the  mouth  of  Townsend  ^re^,  and  up  the 
vou  II.  R 
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temfe  id  the  mouth  of  Silas'  run,  thence  up  the  main  branch  of 
Bald  run  to  the  head  thereof;,  thence  with  the  Scott  county 
fine  so  far  as  it  continues  on  the  dividing  ridge;  thence  with 
said  ridge  to  a  parallel  with  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Big 
lack  creek,  and  down  said  fork,  to  the  south  fork  of  Licking; 
then  down  the  said  foil:  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  up  th^ 
i^aid  Blue  Lick  fork  to  ihc  beginning.^' 

Repk*esentation  was  apportioned  by  an  act  of  this  session: 
it  gives  no  account  of  the  population,  nor  does  it  establish  any 
ratio  of  representation  ;^-but  omitting  both,  it  determines 
peremptorily,  the  number  of  Representatives  to  be  sent  by 
each  county.  There  being  at  the  time  seventeen  counties,  they 
sent  forty-two  representatives,  apportioned  as  follows:  Jefferson 
two;  Shelby  one;  Nelson  three;- Hardin  one;  Logan  one; 
JBreen  one;  Washington  two;  Lincoln  three;  Mercer  three; 
Madison  three;  Clark  two;  Fayette  six;  Woodford  three; 
Scott  two;  Bourlbon  five;  Mason  three;  and  Harrison  one. 
.  ^^An  act  for  affording  defence  to  the  iron  works  on  Slate 
creek,"  authorized  a  small  detachment  of  militia  to  be  stationed 
there.  This  was  probably  in  pursuance  of  the  governor's 
recommendation. 

Fifty-four  acts  were  passed  this  session;  some  to  amend 
former  acts — others  to  legali:^  irregular  proceedings — a  part 
to  establish  towns,  inspections,  ferries^  or  roads — ^and  others, 
merely  private  or  personal. 

It  should  not  escape  remark,  that  thei*e  is  ho  trace  of  the 
intrigue,  actually  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  French 
agents^  who  had  announced  themselves  to  the  governor,  as 
early  as  November,  when  the  legislature  were  in  session,  in 
any  of  the  acts  or  records  of  this  session ;  nor  any  notice  of  the 
democratic  societies ;  although,  as  already  shewn,  their  course 
was  opposed  to  all  regular,  and  constitutional  government. 

The  session  was  held  in  Frankfort;  and  there  being  yet  no 
public  buildings  to  accommodate  the  two  branches  of  the 
assembly,  they  occupied  different  rooms  in  a  large  framed 
house,  belonging  to  Major  James  Love. 
.  In  the  two  previous  sessions,  a  chaplain  had  hsen  employed, 
who  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  each  morning,  and 
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Qffisre^  up  prayers,  in  the  \me  of  his  holy  functions,  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  councils:  and 
no  doubt,  expecting  his  being  employed  again  in  the  same  way, 
he  attended  in  Frankfort,  and  for  a  few  mornings,  performed 
his  appropriate  oflSces.    A  resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,  at  length  dispensed  with  his  attendance,  and  none 
has  been  since  employed,  by  either  house,  with  any  regularltj^ 
or  consistency;  but  for  many  years,  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  receipts  of  revenue  at  the  treasury,  from  the  15th  of 
November,  1792*  to  the  15th  of  November,  1793,  were  fout 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds:   disbursement^ 
within  the  same  time,  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty^ 
one  pounds.    Such  was  tfee  result  of  the  first  revenue  year* 
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further  account  of  Indiaiii  hostility — Jatcmal  occurrences—^ 
Geticral  Wayne  moves  upor^  the  enemy — his  victory^  awl  other  pro-^ 
ceedings — Other  hostilities — :Whitley^B  hiogrqphy^-Treaties^  and 
general  peace — Western  Insurrection — Rrocecdingin  Congress^  and 
oy  the  President — Mission  of  Jaji\es  Innis^  haw  r^j^ckred  futile— ^ 
proceedings  in  the  ItpgisUiiure^  ^c*  ^c. 

[1794,]  In  coynniitting  to  hjstory  t}ie  occurrences  of  1794, 
those  of  a  military  aspect  will  be  first  in  order;  while  it  is 
thought  conducive  to  perspicuity  of  detail^  to  keep  them  apart 
in  narration,  as  they  were  iu  fact,  from  those  of  a  civil  com- 
plexion— the  one  being  principally  the  concern  of  the  United 
States;  the  oth9r,  of  this  state,. 

At  the  opening  of  this  year,  th^  situation  of  Kentucky  wa& 
not  less  singular  than  portentous.  The  remaining  leaders  of 
the  Spanish  faction,  hushed  into  a  temporary  silence  and 
doubtful  suspense,  by  an  irruption  of  French  agents  and  de- 
mocratic societies,  had  co-operated  with  them  nevertheless, 
so  far  as  they  annoyed  the  administration  of  the  general 
government:  but  this  French  faction,  threatening  to  overrun 
the  Spanish  territories  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  had  also  put  the  former  in  great 
consternation;  while  the  new  intrigue  having  completely  con- 
ciliated the  executive  magistrate  of  the  state  to  their  plan  of 
usurping  the  military  force  of  the  country,  with  which  to 
involve  it  in  a  war,  he  cautiously  concealed  both  the  design, 
the  means,  and  the  progress,  of  it,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  their  legislature.  Foreign  events,  fortunate  for 
the  nation,  concurring  with  the  vigilance  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  happily  prevented  the  explosion,  which  wa» 
in  preparation,  in  the  manner  heretofore  delineated;  and  thu& 
saved  Kentucky  from  open  rupture,  and  public  disgrace^ 

It  is  to  be  recalled  to  mind,  that  General  Wayne,  with  tlie 
federal  troops,  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Greenville,  deetiued 
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fpr  the  towns  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake ;  at 
the  tinne  now  reviewed. 

In   Februarj,  a  rumour  became  general,  that  the  Indians 
were  for  peace;  and  it  was  probable,  there  would  be  no  cam* 
paign  the  ensuing  summer.     Much  as  the  war  h^d  been  ex- 
claimed against,  and  cruel  as  it  seemed^  this  news  was  by  no 
means  received  in  Kentucky  with  universal  satisfaction.  Some 
felt  a  strong  passion  for  revenge  ungratified ;  sonie  thought  th^ 
war  made  money  plenty;  and  as  to  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  either 
in  the  field  or  on  the  frontiers,  it  was  no  more  than  what  the 
country,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  conquered,  was  used  tO;, 
and  could  bear.     There  were  others,  both  of  the  old  and  of 
the  new  faction,  to  whoni  General  Wayne  was  particularly 
obnoxious  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  would  he  still  more  so 
in  the  event  of  peace  with  the  Indians.     Besides,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  war  would  embarrass  the  general  government,  and 
even  produce  hostilities  with  Great  B^'itain.     There  was  an- 
other event  thought  by  the  same  men^  ^nder  the  influence  of 
their  sinister  designs,  highly  probable,  and  v^hich  they  con- 
templated with  no  painful  anticipation;  that  was,  the  defeat  of 
the  army,  in  case  it  met  the  enemy.     The  consipquence  would, 
in  their  estimation,  be,  to  put  regular  troops  out  of  use;  a  thing 
they  had  been  aiming  to  eflFect,  with  much  assiduity,  and  equal 
solicitude,  for  several  years,  in  order  that  thje  war  should  be 
devolved  on  mounted  volunteer  militia,- — of  course,  to  be  drawn 
from  Kentucky,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of 
the  yevy  faction  here,  which  at  the  time  endangered  thepeacei 
if  not  the  independence,  of  the  cour^try. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  public  prints  teeiped  with  infl?imma- 
tory  publications,  specimens  of  which  have  been  exhibited,  oji 
the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  glancing  occa- 
sionally at  the  Indian  war,  the  e^ci3e,  <;hp  hostility  of  Britain^ 
the  friendship  of  France,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  whatever 
else  could  be  tortured  into  a  censure  of  the  ejtecqtive  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  he  w^s  suP 
ficiently  cpmpromitted,  in  all  his  federal  duties,  to  have  tbl^ 
ejitXre  approbg^on  of  this  intriguing  factiojit 
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Early  in  tlie  year,  the  scouting  parties  of  Indians  renewed 
their  incursions,  which  co-operated  with  other  internal  meansl 
to  inflame,  or  to  sour,  the  temper  of  the  people. 

An  adventure  of  some  singularity,  opcurring  in  February, 
will  bje  next  in  order,  and  shall  have  its  place. 

A  man  in  the  Green  River  sjettlements,  by  the  name  of  Jo« 
seph  Logsdqn,  travelling  on  horseback,  was  fir^d  on  by  twQ 
Indians,  and  both  himself  and  horse  wounded — the  assailants 
at  a  small  distance,  moved  rapidly  towards  him,  while  he  to 
escape  them  dismounted  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  horse,  not 
able  to  carry  him  out  of  danger,  while  he,  not  much  injured^ 
attempted  to  get  ofiF  by  running.  But  the  Indians,  whose  guns 
were  now  enjpty,  get  them  down,  and  pursued  him,  with  knives 
and  tomahawks.  One  of  them,  being  swifter  on  foot  than  the 
other,  was  all  but  ready  to  lay  hands  on  him,  when  Logsdou 
turning  on  him,  shot  him  in  the  abdomen.  This  stopped  him — 
bat  by  this  time,  the  other  came  at  him — Logsdon  then  clubbed 
his  empty  gun,  and  gave  the  Indian  a  blow,  which  occasioned 
him  to  retreat — who  in  his  turn  was  pursued*  In  running 
through  the  brush  and  weeds,  the  Indian  stumbled,  and  fell, 
dropping  his  tomahawk;  which,  before  he  could  recover  it, 
Xogsdon  seized,  and  with  a  blow  despatched  the  owner.  Aftier 
this,  Logsdon  deliberately  charged  his  rifle,  and  went  in  search 
of  the  wounds  Indian ;  who,  in  the  interim,  had  recovered 
his  gun,  and  was  setting  witli  it  rested  on  a  log  which  nearly 
concealed  his  body.  When  Logsdon  discovered  him  at  a  dis- 
tance looking  as  if  determined  on  battle,  and  feeling  hinoi^elf 
much  fatigued,  without  knowing  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
he  prudently  declined  the  combat:  when  he  knew,  that  by 
going  a  few  miles,  to  a  settlement,  he  could  get  assistance. 
This  he  did.  On  his  return  with  a  party,  to  his  great  surprise 
he  found  the  Indian  dead  of  recent  wounds  he  had  inflicted 
qn  himself.  Some  knowledge  of  the  Indian  c'haracter,  induced 
a  conjecture,  that  this  man,  considering  his  wound  incurable, 
had  despatched  himself,  to  avoid  a  painful  and  languishing 
existence — or  else,  finding  himself  incapable  of  moving  out  of 
the  way  of  the  white  men,  who  he  apprehended  would  find,  and 
^  <;ourse  kjjl  him,  he  preferred  dying  by  hU  own  tefids. 


Siich  has  often  been  the  result  of  the  reflections  of  brav6 
Uneti,  reduced  to  similar  situations  by  the  occurrences  of  war; 
It  conduct  highly  reprehensible,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  cherish  life  while  it  lasts ;  and  because^  the  incidents 
common  to  men,  oilen  bring  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate^ 
Assistance  totally  unexpected. 

In  March,  the  Indians  stole  horses  in  Hardin  county ;  and 
Captain  Williarn  Hardin,  in  pursuit  of  them,  was  wounded — 
but  the  horses  were  recovered,  A  company  going  through  the 
wilderness,  was  defeated  by  Indians  on  Richland  creek^  four 
of  the  white  men  killed,  and  two  others  wounded,  without  any 
los^  to  the  enemy.  Four  persons  were  killed,  and  a  family 
broken  up,  on  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river.  In  the  n'eigli- 
boiirhood  of  Georgetown,  about  the  same  time,  a  number  of 
horses  were  stolen,  part  on  Lecompt's  run,  the  rest  further 
on  the  road  towards  Cincinnati.  In  Shelby  county,  shortly 
after,  two  boys  were  killed ;  and  horses  stolen  on  Brashear's 
creek.  These  occurrences  began  to  be  considered  more  of 
individual,  than  of  state  concern;  or  else,  every  thing  relative 
to  the  war  was  so  completely  referred  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  seemed  as  if  what  General  Waynei 
could  not  protect,  was  left  without  protection ;  for  certainly, 
Indian  depredation  did  not  excite  that  sympathy  of  feeling,  or 
vigilance  of  repulsion  and  pursuit,  once  sb  remarkable  in  the 
country.  Had  the  political  state  of  society,  or  the  intrigue 
which  had  already  tainted  the  governor,  also  extended  to,  and 
spread,  as  a  leprosy,  among  the  people? — Or  were  those  feel- 
ings, always  aiBTected  by  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  common  danger,  left  to  fret  and  chafe  themselves 
Against  the  general  government,  for  not  furnishing  a  guard  to 
<ivery  fireside?  The  state  authority  did  little  or  nothing,  for 
some  time — parties  were  not  pursued  with  former  activity. 
Much  Speculation  was  indulged,  as  to  the  next  campaign  and 
its  results.  The  governor  was  at  length  roused,  and  ordered 
out  some  scouts. 

General  Wayne  had  in  the  progress  of  the  winter,  by  detach- 
ment, reoccupied  the  ground  lost  by  General  St.  Clair,  and 
there  built  fort  Recovervj  on  a  streanj  of  the  Wabash. 
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intelligence  was  brought  to  him  in  May,  that  a  partj*  of 
British  and  Indians,  were  posted  on  the  Miami,  near  the  vil-. 
lages  at  the  rapids;  and  then  building  a  fort  of  (Considerable 
dimensions. 

The  general,  3eterininihg  to  dpbh  the  canfipaign  as  early  as 
practicable,  again  called  on  Kentucky  for  aid.  in  virtue  of  the 
president's  authority.  The  call  Was  duly  attended  -to  by  the 
governor,  whose  feelings  had  been  restored  to  a  tolerably 
correct  tone,  by  the  recent  depredations  in  Kentucky;  and 
by  the  subsiding  of  the  fascination,  which  had  been  thrown 
over  him,  by  the  French  intrigue^  in  consequence  of  its  abor- 
tion,  soon  aftei^  he  had  so  shamefully  committed  himself.  For 
Governor  Shelby,  though  a  'weak  rnan^  was  never  in  his  ow  n 
mind,  an  enemy  to  his  country*  He  had,  previous  to  the  call 
from  General  Wayne,  put  some  militia  detachments  in  motion^ 
for  internal  security,  as  already  mentioned;  and  to  prompt 
(heir  zeal,  had  given  assurance  of  pay  on  the  part  of  the  stale, 
should  hot  the  United  States  pay  them,  for  their  services:  this 
had  a  good  effect. 

In  June,  foft  Recovery  was  invested  by  a  strong  party  of 
Indians,  who  after  a  violent  assault  with  small  arms,  kept  up 
the  fire  for  about  twenty-four  hours;  biit  sustaining  some  loss, 
they  withdrew,' and  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  General  Scott,  who  commanded* 
the  Kentucky  militia,  had  assembled  sixtden  hundred  volun- 
teers, being  the  full  number  called  for,  or  more.  It  is  believed 
that  those  Kentuckians  who  had  seen  General  Wayne's  army' 
the  year  before,  gave  a  very  different  description  of  it,  from 
{hat  which  had  been  given  of  the  army  of  General  St.  Clair  j 
which  had  removed  much  of  the  reluctance  felt  the  preceding 
year,  to  serve  or  fight,  with  regulars. 

From  Georgetown,  the  general  rendezvous,  the  troops* 
marched  for  head  quarters.  On  the  26tli  of  the  month,  the 
general,  with  the  first  division,  joined  the  regular  army,  at  that 
time  consisting  of  sixteen  hundred  effectives,  well  appointed, 
trained,  and  disciplined,  to  the  entire  Patiiifoction  o^tllci^con*■ 
lnander• 


t)n  ttie  SSthv  General  Wajnne  put  the  united  forces  in  mo- 
tion for  fort  Recovery,  and  thence  to  St.  Mary^s,  by  an  obscure 
roate,  with  the  view  of  surpfisiog  tibe  Indians^  but  arriving  tbe 
'9th  of  Augast,  4ie  found  only  deserted  Tillages.  The  more 
^fiectualiy  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  projected  eof^  de  triain 
on  this  place^  he  had  caused  two  roads  to  be  cleared  ouit  frcmi 
Greenviflle,  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  attract  and  divide  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  while  he  inarched  by  neither*  All 
this  generalship  was,  however,  rendered  of  no  av^iil,  by  fiFew- 
man,  a  Kentucky  volunteer,  who  deserted  on  the  inarch,  and 
conveyed  intelligence  to  die  Indians^  that  the  amiy  wi^  ap- 
proaching; in  time  for  theiQ  to  evacuate  the  towns*  At  4his 
place  a  fort  was  built^  and  named  St.  Mary's  probably;  which 
occupied  some  days — in  the  mean  time  the  residue  of  the  Ken- 
tucky troops  came  up.  On  the  i2th  of  August,  several 
prisoners  were  brought  to  the  general  in  chief;  from  tiiese  he 
learned,  that  the  Indian  forces  occupied  a  camp  near  the  Bri^ 
tish  garrison,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami^  And  having  in  hi« 
camp,  a  man  by  the  name  of  MiHer,  who  had  been  long  a  pri« 
soner  with  the  Indians  of  those  regions,  and  who  very  well 
understanding  their  languages  and  customs,  General  Wayne 
determined  to  send  to  them  with  a  flag,  and  once  more  to.^ 
offer  them  peace,  with  the*fHendship  and  protection  of  the  Um- 
ted  States,  if  they  would  be  at  peace;  if  not,  war,  and  destruc- 
tion, for  which  4bey  might  prepare  themselves. 

Miller  did  not  like  the  mission.  It  was  his  opinion,  from 
what  he -had  observed,  that  the  Indians  were  unalterably  deter- 
mined on  war;  that  they  would  not  respect  a  flag,  but,  proba- 
bly, kill  him:  in  short,  he  declined  being  th6  ambassador* 
General  Wayne  however,  could  think  of  no  other  as  weH 
qualified;  and  being  anxious  to  make  the  experiment,  he  as* 
sured  Miller  that  he  Would  hold  the  eight  prisoners  then  in  his 
custody,  as  pledges  for  his  safety,  and  that  he  might  take  wiih 
him  whoever  he  desired.  Thus  encouraged.  Miller  consented 
to  go,  and  deliver  the  message*  To  attend  him,  he  selected 
from  the  prisoners,  one  of  the  men,  and  a  squaw.    With  these 
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•he  left  camp  at  4  oVlock,  P.  M.  on  the  13th;  and  nefxt  m0t6ifi^' 
at  daybreak,  reached  the  tents  of  the  hostile  chiefs,  being 
near  together,  and  known  by  bis  attendants,  without  being 
^j)reviou8ly  discovered.  He  immediately  displayed  his  flag,  and 
4>roclaimed  himself  ^'a  messenger."  Instantly  he  was  assailed 
<on  all  sides,  with  a  hideous  yell,  and  a  call,  to  "Kill  the  run- 
-aievl  kill -^  the  spy  I"  But  he,  accosting  them  in  their  own  lan- 
(guage,  and  forthwith  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  his 
jnissipn,  they  suspended  the  blow,  and  took  him  into  custody* 
Me  shewed,  and  explained  the  general's  letter;  not  omitting 
4be  .positive  assurance,  that  if  they  did  not  send  the  bearer  back 
-to  him  by  the  l^th  of  the  month,  that  he  would  at  sunset  of 
that  dfiy,  cause  every  prisoner  in  his  camp  to  be  put  to  death: 
Miller  was  closely  confined,  and  a  council  called  by  the  chiefs* 
On  the  15th,  Miller  was  liberated,  and  furnished  with  an  an- 
swer toGenaral  Wayne,  stating,  *'that  if  he  waited  where  he 
was  ten  days,  and  then  sent  Miller  for  them,  they  would  com^ 
and  treat  with  him;  but  that  if  he  advanced,  they  would  give' 
Jbim  battle.''  The  general's  impatience  prevented  his  waiting 
the  return  of  his  minister.  On  the  1 6th,  Miller  came  up  with 
the  army,  on  its  march,  and  delivered  the  answer;  to  which 
he  added,  "that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  were 
dressed  and  painted,  and  the  constant  arrival  of  parties,  it  was 
Jbis  opinion,  that  they  had  determined  on  war,  aiid  only  wanted 
time  to  get  in  all  their  friends"  The  general  very  well  knew 
how  to  improve  on  this  intelligence,  and  he  continued  his 
inarch.  The  1 8th  he  baited  the  army,  and  built  fort  Depositee 
about  seven  miles. from  the  British  garrison.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  he  resumed  his  march  in  that  direction, 
and  about  10  o'clock  his  spies,  a  mile  in  advance,  were  fired  on. 
The  army  was  then  halted^  and  put  into  an  order  of  battle. 
General  Wayne  with  his  regulars  took  the  right,  resting  its 
right  on  the  Miami ;  which  he  had  crossed,  and  descended  from 
the  junction  with  the  Auglaze.  One  brigade  of  the  Kentucky 
troops^  commanded  by  General  Toddj  was  on  the  left;  the 
other,  commapded  by  General  Barbee^  was  placed  in  the  rear^ 


ks  a  reserve.    Major  Price,  who  commjanded  the  advanced 
battalioi],  finding  the  enemj  poiSted  in  a  thick  brashwood^  en« 
cumbered  with  fallen  timber,  the  efiect  of  a  harricane,  and  i& 
great  force,  extending  a  right-angle  from  the  river;  returned 
with  the  inteUigence  to  General  Wajne  \  to  whom  he  suggested 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  that  the  enemy  were  formed 
into  several  lines,  which  were  extensive*    The  general  in  chief 
then  ordered  General  Barbee  to  join  Todd ;  and  General  Scott^ 
who  commanded  both,  was  directed  to  extend  the  mounted 
volunteers  far  to  the  left,  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  the  right  of 
the  enemy.     The  legion  was  then  placed  in  two  lines,  while 
Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  wa^s  ordered 
to  the  bank  of  the  river;  which  he  was  to  trace,  until  he  pene- 
trated, and  passed,  the  Indian  left.     These  dispositions  being 
made,  and  Major  Price  sent  to  General  Scott;  the  enemy  still 
keeping  his  position,  the  march  was  resumed.     The  front  line 
of  the  legion,  a  small  distance  in  advance,  was  ordered  to  move 
with  arms  trailed,  and  to  rouse  the  savages  from  their  cover 
with  the  bayonet,  before  a  shot  was  fired  j  then  to  deliver  a 
full  fire,  and  press  the  bayonet,  saas  not  to  permit  the  fogitives 
to  recharge  their  pieces*    Rapid  was  the  advance  on  the  ene- 
my— while  these  orders,  strictly  executed,  and  the  first,  sup- 
ported by  the  second  line,  inclining  to  the  left,,  the  enemy  were 
intercepted  in  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  of  the  legion;  and 
the  whole  routed^  put  to  flight,  and  pursued,  with  such  spirit 
and  promptitude,  by  the  firont,  that  but  a  part  of  the  second 
line  were  engaged:  while  the  Kentucky  volunteers  taking  s^ 
circuit  rather  larger  ihan  necessary,  were  but  very  partially 
engaged,  if  at  alK    In  less  than  an  hour,  the  enemy  had  passed 
the  British  fort,  and  General  Wayne  halted  in  sight  of  it;  where 
he  encamped  the  army.    No  aetkm  has  been  more  decisive— 
the  loss  of  the  legion  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seven ;  among  the  former  were  Captain  Campbell, 
and  Lieutenant  Towles.     The  loss  of  the  Indians,  probably  did 
not  exceed  that  of  the  United  States  troops;  who  freely  exposed  - 
themselves,  but  the  enemy  as  little. as  possible. 


General  Wayne  contimied  le  occupy  his  canq>  for  ttirce^ 
days.  He  there  bestowed  due  praise  on  his  troops,  without 
distinguishing  General  Wilkinson;  to  whom  however,'  full 
amends  was  made  in  one  of  the  Kentucky  prints  of  the  time^ 
|Q  a  style  very  wmAi  like  his  own  former  bulletins^  and  which 
Was  thought  to  be  bis  own  diction^ 

While  in  eamp»  a  correspondence  ensued  between  General 
Wayne,  and  Msyor  Campbell,  commandant  of  the  Briti3h  gar« 
irisonj  the  laUiter  inquired  of  the  former^  by  what  authority  he 
approached  so  near  his  cannon^  and  insulted  his  command? 
In  reply  from  the  general,,  he  was  referred  to  the  discharges  o£ 
liis  firearms,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Indian^;  who  had  taken 
refuge  behind  hk  fortification:  to  this  was  subjoined  an  inqui* 
ty,  by  what  authority  he  had  erected  a  garrison,  under  a  foreign 
^ag,  within  theterritor|E:of  the  United  States?  adding  further^ 
that  Major  Campbell  ought  k>  withdraw*  While  the  major^ 
in  return^  declined  all  discussion  of  the  question  of  right — 
announced  his  authority,  from  his  Britannic  Majesty*— and  bis 
determination  to  maintain  his  post,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
bis  superiors^ 

Never  were  two  military  men,  not  actually  at  war,  placed 
in  a  moYe  hostile  attitude ;  or  in  a  situaticm  more  critical,  in 
time  of  peace«  The  Kentuckians,  especially^  much  prejudiced,, 
and  even  exasperated  against  the  British,  fired  their  rifles,^ 
and  offered  various  msults  within  the  range  of  the  fort  guns^ 
when  if  one  of  them  had  been  fired  at  the  camp^  hostilities 
would  certainly  have  ensued.  But  which  was  avoided  by  the 
prudence  and  forbearance  of  the  two  commanders,  or  of  Major 
pampbell,  supported  by  the  respect  which  they  felt  for  each 
other)  and  for  their  own  governments,  th^i  negotiating,  with 
a  view  of  adjusting,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  all  matters  in  con* 
troversy* 

General  Wayne,  having  sent  another  flag  to  the  Indiansi 
again  offered  them  peace,  and  invited  them  to  a  friendly  meet- 
ing; then  sbowH)g  some  disrespect  to  the  assumed  jurisdiction 
of  Major  Campbell,  broke  ^  bis  camp^  and  returned  \»  £>rt 
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Deposite:  which  he  improved,  and  called  Fort  Defiance. — 
From  this  place,  he  moved  the  armj  to  the  main  forks  of  the 
luver,  and  built  ibrt  Wajne.  The  Indians  having  signified 
their  pacific  disposition,  were  invited  to  Greenville.  About 
the  ]  5th  of  October,  the  Kentucky  volunteers  were  discharged, 
and  returned  home  in  good  humour;  having  sustained  little  or 
no  loss,  jet  flushed  with  viqtprj,  and  almost  ready  to  confess 
that  regulars  were  nearly  as  good  to  fight  Indians,,  as  even 
mounted  militia. 

And  now,  the  reader,  tired  of  war,  but  not  knowing  the 
extent  of  it,  might  hope  to  hear  the  syren  song  of  peace  and 
3j»fety,  sung  in  Kentucky.  Before,  however,  he  resigns  him^ 
self  to  so  pleasing  a  delusion,  as  the  idea  of  general  tranquillity, 
ax^  no  more  account  of  bloodshed,  he  is  to  be  apprised,  that 
the  plan  of  this  history  reniiers  it  proper,  to  narrate  the  inci- 
dents of  internal  depredation,  which  continued  to  annoy  the 
peaceful  citizens;  or  those  who  fondly  thought  themselves  at 
peace,  pursfuing  their  domestic  occupations  on  their  farms,  or 
by  their  Resides:  and  that  this  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
was  dropped)  for  the  sake  of  preserving  unity  in  the  account  of 
General  Wayne's  campaign;  must  be  resumed,  as  of  the  June 
preceding.  For  in  that  month,  the  Indians  killed  a  man  at 
Mann's  lick.  The  next  day,  they  killed  one  about  four  miles 
from  thence;  and  shortly  after  stole  eight  horses,  from  Salt 
river,  between  Bardstown  and  BuUett's  lick.  In  August,  they 
killed  a  man  on  Benson's  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort. 
in  November,  they  stole  horses  from  Mann's  lick. 

And  now  to  advert  to  a  diverging  branch  of  the  military 
stream,  the  adventures  of  William  Whitley  will  be  further  nap- 
catod,  but  with  a  rapid  pen;  and  hence  with  brevity. 

Early  in  the  summer  1794,  the  Indians  depredated  much  on 
|>er8ons  and  property  in  West  Tenn^see,  and  the  people,  know- 
ing the  readiivess  with  which  their  neighbours  of  Kentucky  had 
assisted  them,  and  placing  particular  confidence  in  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Whitley,  they  petitioned  him  to  come  with  a  party  and 
4:ake  the  command  of  an  expeditiofi  against  the  Nickojack 
^wns«    He  accordingly  raised  one  hundred  volunteers;  al- 
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though  at  the  time  be  was  but  a  private — ^having  the  year  he)^ 
fore,  thinking  himself  unjustly  treated,  by  being  neglected,  and 
others  preferred,  before  they  had  Served,  resigned  his  com- 
mission. He  forthwith  'marched  to  the  place  of  rendezvous; 
and  there  found  Colonel  Orr,  with  five  hundred  men,  waiting 
for  him.  An  important  question  to  be  decided,  was,  who  should 
tnommand?  Colonel  Orr,  made  no  opposition.  It  was  put  to 
the  vote,  and  decided  without  a  dissenting  voice,  in  favour  of 
Whitley.  He  now  had  600  men — who  to.cntitle  themselves 
to  pay,  were  mastered  under  Orr's  name — but  who  looked  on 
Whitley,  as  commander.  Each  man,  was  equipped,  and  ready 
to  march  at  a  minute's  warning;  fifteen  miles-  of  the  intended 
route  was  over  mountains — ^nd  these  to  be  traversed  in  the 
night.  This  is  the  first  time,  that  it  is  recollected,  to-  have 
heard  of  horse  artillery  mottpiied — The  commandant,  now  colo- 
nfel,  by  the  brevet  of  his  little  arniy,  had  mounted  a  swivel,  up- 
on his  own  riding  horse — ^so  that  he  could  wheel,  and  fire,  in 
what  direction  he  pleased.  The  balls  provided,  were  wrought 
iron  ;he  had  obtained  between  twenty  and  thirty  for  theoccasion. 
\(\  the  mountains  the  way  was  so  difficult,  thgit  some  perplexity 
was  likely  to  ensue — they  had  but  a  small  war  path,  and  that 
often  eluded  the  guides.  To  surprise  the  enemy  was  deemed 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  to  accomplish  that,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  cross  the  last  mountain  before  day  and  cover  the 
party,  in  its  approach  to  the  town,  with  the  brushy  forest  of  the 
plain.  A  moment's  reflection  suggested  the  means  of  relief — 
the  mountains  contained  an  abundance  of  pine  trees,  and  they 
produced  the  light  wood.  Colonel  Whitley,  ordered  search  to 
be  made,  the  knots  to  be  collected,  set  on  fire,  and  a  torch  thus 
made,  to  be  carried,  at  the  head  of  each  company.  At  about 
an  hpur'and  a  half,  by  sun,  next  morning,  the  town  was  invest- 
ed, and  assailed.  Fifty  Indians  were  killed,  nineteen  taken 
prisoners — and  the  place  laid  in  ruins. 

With  twenty  men,  the  colonel  proceeded  towards  the  Rua- 
ning-water  town,  but  was  stopped  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
met  him  boldly,  and  attacked,  at  the  beat  of  the  dram.  They 
tilled  one  of  his  men,  and  wounded  ajiotbel*.   The  fire  was  t^ 
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turned,  two  Indians  killed — and  the  rest,  being  pressed,  fled. 
Some  papers  taken  from  parties  defeated  on  the  wilderness  road, 
travelling  to  Kentucky;  were  dropped  by  th(em,:and  taken  up» 
A  part  of  which  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  Dunkard,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  robbed  and  murdered,  by  a  set  of 
white  men,  known  bv  the  name  of  Mlddleton's  Gang — whoJiad 
for  a  while  infested  the  road:  but  who,  it  appears  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  papers,  had  been  lor  once  wrongfully  sus- 
pected: for  he  had  certainly  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Seve- 
ral articles  of  plunder,  were  bronght  from  the  towns;  there- 
by evincing  the  hostility  of  tlje  inhabitants;  as  while  men's 
shirts,  withbuUet  holes  through  them.  A  singular  incident 
occurred  on  the  return — a  soldier  by  the  name  of  Galloway, 
being  placed  on  sentry,  became  panic  struck — climbed  a  tall 
beech  tree,  from  which  he  fell,  and  broke  his  back.  This  prd^ 
Ved  fatal  to  him. 

Whatinay  serve  to  shew  the  daring  intrepidity  of  Colonel 
Whitley,  is,  an  enterprise,  which  after  Concerting  with  Gene- 
ral B.  Logan,  he  executed  on  his  part,  in  the  fall  of  this  year« 
But  General  Logan,  failing  on  his  part,  owing  probably  to  the 
increasing  prospects  of  a  general  peace,  the  main  object  of  the 
enterprise  was  not  attempted — which  was  to  cut  off  the  balance 
of  those  hostile  towns,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  ^d  thuf,  end 
the  war  with  thenu 

In  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  transporting  arms^  &c.  across 
the  river,  Whitley,  was  to  proceed  to  Holston  with  a  small  pai^ 
ty,  there  to  procure  canoes,  and  some  supplies;  thence  pro^ 
ceed  down  the  river  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  witWn 
eight  miles  of  the  Indian  town:  where,  by  a  day  agreed,  Logan 
was  to  join  him,  with  the  men  for  the  conquest,  which  they 
were  to  achieve,  after  a  march  through  the  woods*  Whitley 
complied  to  a  tittle;  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  his  party,  and  his 
own  life.  When  arrived  on  Holston,  although  the  people  were 
Mendly  and  treated  him  well — ^yet  Governor  Blount,  was  quite 
otherwise — forbade  hi^  proceeding,  and  threatened  to  give  in- 
telligence tb  the  Indians.  He,  faithful  to  Ing  engagement, 
procured  the  cacaoes,  and  descended  the  riv^^  although  in  his 
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tcaution,  he  lay  by,  concealed  in  the  day,  and'  travelled  only  Ht 
night — in  doing  which,  the  whole  party  were  near  being  lost, 
lit  a  place  called  the  Suck*  Surmoanting  all  difficulties,  he 
reacted  the  place  appointed  fot  rendezvous,  with  great  punc- 
tuality— and  lay  there  three  days,  waiting  for  Logan;  without 
seeing,  or  hearing  from  him.  His  canoes  were  then  useless 
to  him — ^his  way  home  lay  through  a  wilderness  of  150  or  SOO 
miles;  generally  a  mountainous  and  knobby  country,  and  not  a 
horse  to  carry  provisions  for  his  men,  ten  in  number,  besides 
himself.  The  little  provision  they  took  with  them  on  their  re- 
turn, was  soon  exhausted ;  in  consequence  of  it,  and  seeing 
much  Indian  si^n,  which  prevented  hunting,  they  had  nearly 
starved  with  hunger^  They  at  length  got  home,  and  consoled 
themselves — that  they  had  saved  their  lives;  the  more  precious, 
for  having  been  preserved  three  days  on  the  fieA  of  one  Rac- 
coon» 

This  was  the  last  hostile  expedition  that  Whitley  was  on  du- 
ring that  war. 

Very  soon  after  general  peace,  and  before  it  had  worn  off 
the  feeling  of  wair  altogether,  he  went  to  some  of  the  southern 
towns  to  reclaim  sundry  negroes  that  had  been  taken  in  the 
contest;  when  he  was  put  under  more  apprehension,  than  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  open  hostility.  A  half-breed,  by  the 
name  of  Jack  Taylor,  at  Watts's  town,  who  spcke  English,  and 
on  whom  he  was  compelled  to  depend,  as  interpreter;  if  he  did 
not  desire  to  have  him  killed,  at  least,  determined  to  intimidate 
him;  as  it  would  appear  by  the  following  described  manoeuvre: 
The  Indians  were  assembled,  as  the  custom  is,  to  hear  ^Hhe 
talk;''  and  as  soon  as  Taylor  learned  the  business, he  told  him 
he  could  not  get  the  -Degroes ;  and  taking  a  bell  that  was  at 
hand,  tied  it  by  a  string  round  his  waist,  then  seized  a  drum, 
and  beating  and  rattling  with  all  his  might,  raised  the  wpr-' 
whoop.  Whitley  said,  when  telling  the  story,  "I  thought  the 
times  were  squally— I  looked  at  Otter-Lifter;  he  had  toli  me, 
I  should  not  be  killed ;  his  countenance  remained  unchanged;.! 
thought  him  a  man  of  honour,  and  I  kept  my  own*''  At  Ihis 
time,  the  Indians  gathered  about  him  armed,  but  fired  Iheir 
guns  in  the  air,  to  his  very  great  relief. 


^hc  mterpriterj  Jack  Taylor,  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be- 
scared  away^  and  that  he  renewed  his  demand  for  the  jsegroes, 
replied)  that  he  could  not  get  them — they  were  m^der  the 
protection  of  the  United  States--"and  your  law  say,  prove 
your  property."  Whitley  told  him^  if  he  must  prove  his  pro« 
pcrty,  he  would  go  home,  and  bring  a  thousand  witnesses,  with 
every  man  his  gun  to  swear  by.  *'Woo !"  says  Jack,  "too  many ! 
too  many  I"  After  a  pause,  he  said  there  were  three  white 
prisoners,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  that  would  be  given  up;  but 
the  negroes  could  not,  until  the  Little  Turkey  (a  principal 
chief)  returned.  He  came  home  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Turkey  towm 
It  was  there  determined  to  give  up  the  negroes,  without  put- 
ting Colonel  Whitley  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  his  witnesses^ 
to  prove  his  property  by  the  sanctity  of  the  rifle.  ,  All  this 
reluctance,  it  became  obvious,  proceeded  from  the  fact,  that 
the  negroes,  as  if  every  where  devoted  to  slavery,  were  the 
compelled  drudges  of  these  demi-savages.  One  of  whom,  al- 
ready named,  seems  to  merit  further  notice*  .Otter-Lifter  had 
raised  himself  to  renown  as  a  warrior — he  never  killed  wometl 
or  children,  or  prisoners — his  friend,  his  word,  and  his  rifle, 
were  all  he  cared  for.  He  said,  "the  Great  Spirit,  when  he  had 
made  all  the  rest  of  the  animals,  made  men,  to  keep  them  from 
eating  all  the  grass,  by  killing,  and  eating  them ;  and  that,  to 
keep  men  from  being  too  proud,  he  let  them  die,  or  kill  qne- 
another,  to  make  food  for  worms:  that  life,  and  death,  were 
two  warriors,  always  fighting;  with  which  the  Great  Spirit 
amused  himself."     > 

In  some  of  the  intermissions  of  hostility,  a  kind  of  truce^ 
that  took  place  at  times;  this  man,  and  Colonel  Whitley,  be- 
came acquainted.  They  were  both  warriors,  and  they  con- 
ceived the  highest  respect  for  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  they  were  friends. 

•  Some  time  after  the  afffiir  of  the  negroes,  Colonel  Whitley 

visited  jthe  nation  of  Cherokees,  and  was  every  where  received 

iii  the  most  friendly  manner — they  had  plenty  of  deer  and  bear 

meat,  which  they  boiled,  or  broiled;  and  corn,  lomotimes 
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parched,  somethnes  made  into  bread,  or  otherwise  dressed-^ 
their  hoispttality  was  unbounded.     He  invited  them  to  h\w. 
bous^;  vv^h'ere  they  came  frequently,  and  were  weUpkaeed  at 
their  treatment:  for  he  too,  was  hospitable. 

Had  there  not  been  another  war,.here  would  close  the  nar** 
rative  of  Colonel  Whitley's  transactions;  but  as  he  afterwards 
merited  notice,  as  a  soldier,  it  is  deemed  both  economical  and 
justifiable,  to  enlar^  this  biographical  outline,,  and  to  say  at 
once  aU'  that  is  to  be  said  about  him* 

William  Whitley,  this  pioneer  to  the  settlers  in  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  was  born  the  14th  of  August,  1749,  in  that  part  of 
Virginia,  then  called  Augusta;  and  which  afterwards  furnished 
territory  for  Rockbridge  county.  His  father^s  name  was  Solo- 
mon, his  mother's^  Elizabeth — she  was  of  the  family  of  Barnett,. 
before  she  married  Mr.  Whitfey. 

Unknown  to  early  fame,  the  sort  grew  to  manhood  in  thie 
laborious  occupation  of  his  native  soil;  in  which  his 'corporeal 
powers  were  fully  developed,  with  but  little  mental  cultlva* 
tjon.  He  possessed,  however,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
desire -of  independence — among  the  best  gifts  of  nature.  lit 
the  month  of  January,  1775^  having  married  Easter  Fuller, 
and  commenced  housekeeping  in  a  smaH  way,  with  health  dnd 
labour  to  season  his  bread — he  said  to  his  wife,  he  heard  a  fine 
report  of  Kentucky,  and  he  thought  they  could  get  th^ir  living 
there  with  less  hard  work:  **Then,  Billy,  if  I  was  you,  I  'd  go 
and  see,"  Was  her  reply.  In  two  days,  he  was  oi;i  the  way, 
with  axe  and  plough,  gun  and  kettle.  And  she  16  the  woman, 
who  afterwarch  collected  his  warriors,  to  pursue  the  Indians* 
He  set  out  with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Clarlc,  only — ^in  the 
wilderness,  they  met  with  seven  others,  who  joined  thexp,  and 
travelled  to  Kentucky. 

This  was  befbre  Daniel'  Boone  had  marke^  the  read.  .  A4 
the  scenes  which  he  witnessed,  are  similar  to  those  witne^cd 
by  others,  and  already  described ;  and  his  own  chai^act^r,  die* 
played  in  the  various  incidents  related,  there  is  neitller-  occa* 
sbn,  nor  desire  for  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  ^y,  b^  was  on  t^e 
expeditions  of  Bowman,  and  Clarke    And  uow  to  jdqW  the 
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efeccunt,  as  he  did  faid  Useful  life,  ttie  J^ear  1813  is  to  be  antici* 
pated.  Then  in  his  sixty-fifth  yearof  age^  he  had  volunteered 
with  the  Kentucky  niilitia,  under  Governor  Shelby,  and  fell  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  bravely  combatting  for  his  country* 

It  was  not  necessity  which  urged  hiih  forth;  for  he  had 
honestly  acquired  an  indej^endent  fortune  in  the  lands  of  the 
country^  and  left  a  family  and  home  abounding  with  comfortd. 
It  was  nbt  ambition  which  prompted  him  to  seek  for  fame — 
as  to  courage,  there  was  no  reputation  for  him  to  gain;  and 
withoutcoihmand,  there  was  nd  opening  expected,  for  the  dis- 
play of  skill.  No:  the  parties  of  Kentiicky  militia  had  beeh 
unfortunate;  his  ancient  foes  Iver^  rather  triumphant.;  a  blow 
was  to  he  struck,  and  he  still  felt  that  the  weight  of  his  atm 
could  add  something  to  its  vigour.  And  Were  that  but  a  mite, 
he  freely  cast  it  into  the  common  «t6ck*  It  was  for  this,  he 
/orsook  all  else,  and  weht,— ^a  private  soldier. 

And  when  hereafter,  his  fnonuinent  shall  be  sculptured  it 
Kentucky  marble,  let  this  be  the  inseriptioh: — 

**After,  often  commanding  in  one  war,  with  uniform  succesfs; 
and  attaining  an  honoilrable  old  age — a  second  wdr,  with  the 
British,  and  Indians,  drew  hinlf  forth,  d  private  volutiteer,  to 
the  Thames:  where,  With  thfe  ahfour  of  youth,  and  the  intre^ 
pidity  of  a  wafrlor,  fbll  ia  battle^  the  patriot,  and  faero^  Colonel 
WaLiAM  Whi^let,  bf  Lincol'ni" 

And  to  bestow  a  la^t  notice  i»n  Sihioii  Kenton,  who  tiiAy  be 
.considered  as  the  compeer  of  Whitley,  let  it  be  reitaarkcd^  that 
at  one  tim^,  he  followed  with  bis  oothpany,  a  party  who  had 
stolen  horses,  to  the  east  fork  df  Little  Miami,  came  upi  with 
them  in  camp,  attacked  tlifem,  and  wouM  have  defeated  them, 
but  the  firing  alarmed  some  adjacent  caitipis,  whencfe  reinfiyrce- 
ments  were  immediately  sent,  which  placed  his  |^rly  in  the 
stmo^t  dangefr:  from  this,  he  extricated  it,by  a  timely  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  two  itien-,  that  of  the  enemy  was  never  known; 

Abowt  the  ^arhe  time  in  th^  succeeding  y^ar,-  he  attacked 
ahotii^r  camp  of  Indians  on  Paint  cr^eft;  killed  a  man  by  thfe 
name  6f .  Ward,  who  having  been  taken  a  prisoner  from  GrefeiS- 
Briery  When  young,  bad  remained  with  the  Indiahs. 
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-  In  this  attack,  the  Indians  descended  the  bank  of  the  ere  A, 
which  concealed  them;  and  Kenton,  apprehensive  of  reio- 
forcements  to  the  enemy,  left  the  ground  before  daylight. 

Kenton  commanded  a  company  of  horse  oh  General  Wayne's 
campaign,  and  was  in  the  action. 

In  1795,  there  being  peace  with  the  Indians,  he  from  this 
time,  turned  his  attention  to  the  habits  of  domestic,  and  civil 
life;  attained  the  rank  of  a  major  in  the  militia;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  good  citizen,  and  an  honest  man. 

His  early  and  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  enabled 
him  .to  locate  many  land  warrants;  whence  be  was  considered 
'  the  proprietor  of  much  val.uable  land.  And  here  his  want  of 
education  is  to  be  regretted.  He  could  not  read,  or  write; 
circumstances  which  more  or  less,  placed  him  \n  the  power  of 
every  one  with  whom  he  made  contracts;  and  in  a  manner 
withdrew  from  his  view,  or  placed  on  his  memory,  those  which 
he  had  made.  The  ease  with  which,  as  he  supposed,  he  made 
land,  induced  him  to  sell  out  a  great  amount;  and  the  pur- 
chasers, as  was  the  custom  of  the  country,  paid  for  it  with  the 
most  perishable  materials.  Besides,  his  locations,  like  those 
generally  made  at  early  periods,  were  seea  to  be  vague,  «ub- 
jectto  dispute,  and  frequently  lost.  He  thus  found  himself 
involved  in  controversy,  and  embarrassed  by  litigation,  which 
presented  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  hazard,  expense,  and 
trouble;  with  which  he  became  disgusted;  and  for  which  he 
left  the  state.  Preferring  rather  to  encounter  the  Indians  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ohio,  than  the  law  officers  of  Kentucky.  He 
DOW  bears  the  rank  of  general,  and  enjoys  a  competency  only. 

In  November,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  London,  by  Greniille, 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  John  Jay,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  announced, in  the  course  of 
the  winter:  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was,  that  all  posts  and 
places  held  by  the  British  within  the  United  States,  should  be 
surrendered;  which  confirmed  the  peaceable  temper  of  the 
Indians,  consisting  of  the  Ottawas,  Pottawatomies,  Miamis, 
Ellriverwees,  and  Kickapoos,  all  of  whom  made  formal  peace 
with  General  Wayne  at  Greenville,  in  the  summer,  1795, 
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'IPlie  Six  Nations,  who  had  not  actually  joined  the  north- 
'western  confederation  in  the  war,  although  thej  had  become 
angry,  were  from  the  events  above  recited,  wise  enough  to 
suppress  their  wrath,  and  enter  into  a  friendly  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  before  disagreements  ran  to  extremity. 
•  In  March,  1795,  the  Indians  broke  into  a  house  in  Clark 
county,  and  killed  three  negroes. 

April,  the  president  proclaimed  the  treaty  with  the  north- 
ward Indians;  but  those  to  the  southw;ard  were  still  atwar^ 
and  Kentucky  lay  in  the  way  of  all.  A  family  moving  to  a 
s(a  ion  on  the  wilderness  road,  were  fired  on,  but  escaped. 
Near  the  same  time,  two  boys  were  taken  by  Chorokees  re- 
turning home,  who  stole  horses  on  Richland  creek. 

So  ended  a  war  of  twenty  years,  by  degrees;  and  peace, 
approaching  also  by  successive  steps,  became  universally  pre- 
valent in  1796,  by  a  treaty  with  the  tribes  to  the  south,  which 
cxtinguislied    he  war. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaties  with  GreatBritain  and  Spain, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  confirmed  this  desirable  state  of 
thing^^— in  wliich  President  Washington  saw  his  honest  efforts 
for  his  country's  safety,  peace,  and  honour,  crowned  wi.th  the 
most  complete  success  in  every  thing;  except  in  curing,  the 
faction^  wiiich  bad  taken  its  decided  principles  and  character, 
Under  Genet  and  Jefferson,  of  its  French  prepossessions;  of  i<3 
jnalignity  towards  himself;  of  its  hostility  towards  every  thing 
exclusively  American;  and  of  its  determination  to  rule,  or 
ruin  the  country.  It  had,  however,  been  brought  to  several 
awful  pauses.  As  in  1794,  by  the  defeat  of  insurrection,  yet 
to  be  touched  upon;  and  at  the  time  previously  alluded  to,  in 
1796,  also  to  be  further  noticed.  But  feelings  too  dear  to  their 
heartsj;  objects  too  precious  to  their  love  of  power,  and  emolu- 
ment; and  now  too  long  pursued  with  the  hope  of  success,  to 
lie  abandoned;  while  the  same  proportion  of  u.. informed  popu- 
lation remained  in  the  United  States,  to  be  worked  upon  by 
misrepresentation  of  measures,  or  calumny  of  mep,  now  grown 
familiar,  and*  to  anticipate  Mr.  Jefferson,  "iii  the  full  tide  o£ 
su/ccessful  ctperiment/-  prompted  it  to  persevere. 
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Was  not  the  evidence  complete;  did  not  President  Wusl4Dg- 
ton  himself,  furnish  an  instance,  and  a  verification,  of  everjr 
thing  that  has  been  said  of  the  faction,  this  history  might  have 
been  written  with  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  without  an 
insinuation  against  its  motives,  its  morals,  or  its  objects. 

But  knowing  Washington,  and  also  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  their  measures;  and  being  compelled  to  notice  some  of 
ihem^  or  compromit  an,  essential  dufiy;  these  Uiings,  therefore, 
when  treated  of,  were  to  be  rcprjesented,  as  they  were  in  point 
of  fact,  without  exaggeration,  or  material  diminution,  as  far  at 
the  (iccount  goes. 

That  the  bead,  or  leaders  of  the  faction,  should  be  implicsi- 
ted,  has  been  unavoidable;  an  organized  ramification  of  it 
being  found  in  Kentucky,  embracing  the  governor  of  the  state, 
and  afiecting  his  official  conduct  in  a  most  important  part,  and 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  honour,  the  peace,  and  even 
tiiC  safety  of  the  country:  thus  the  subject  has  been  forced  into 
the  history,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  avoided — And  when  noticed, 
shall  it  not  be  traced  to  its  origin,  examined  in  its  sources^ 
illustrated  in  its  motives  and  objects,  and  demonstrated  in  its 
tendencies  and  consequences?  Yes  undoubtedly,  so  far  as 
ccm^ports  with  the  history  of  Kentucky,  which  necessarily  pre- 
scribed its  limits. 

Among  the  first  occnrreni^es,  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
government  of  Kentucky,  worthy  of  notice  in  the  annalsof  1794| 
is  the  letterof  Governor  Shelby,  of  the  1 3th  of  January ;  which 
has  been  recited  in  the  account  of  the  French  intrigue,  in  the 
list  chapter;  and  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  although  it 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  next,  is,  the  reply  to  it,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Jefiierson,'  as  ser 
cretary  of  state,  of  the  United  States^  Thid  bears  ds^te  the 
29  til  of  March,  succeeding.  Extracts  from  which  will  be  given, 
to  shew  the  state  of.  information,  possessed  by  the  governor, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vernal  s/3ason  of  th^ 
same  year;  and  while  the  Democratic  society,  continued  to 
harass  the  public  mind,  with  the  published  rei^Its  of  their 
meetings;  without  its  being  relieved,  by  even  a  cotnmunica* 
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tfon  oi"  tbe  inteffigence  so  possessed — tvhich  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  governor  to  have  published. 

The  secretary  proceeds: — KFhus  far  have  I  addressed  your 
exceHency  upon  the  constitutional  aud  legal  rights  of  the  go- 
vernment, whi^h  perhaps,  are  in  strictness,  the  only  topics 
belonging  to'  the  present  occasion.  But  as  it  may  not  be  known 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  has  occupied  the  earliest 
labours  of  the  executive,  and  has  been  pursued  with  an  unre- 
mitting sincerity,  I  wiH  lay  before  you  ouch  a  ^^etch  of  the 
pen(Kng  negotiation,  as  may  be  communicated,  consistcnlly 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  nation  in  treaty  with  us,  and  the 
rules  observed  in  such  cases. 

^'The  primary  object  in  the  instructwns  to  Mr.  Carmichael, 
who  has  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Madrid  as  charge 
des  affaires  of  tbe  United  States,  has  been  to  throw  open  to  your 
commerce  that  river  to  its  very  nuMith.  In  December,  1791, 
it  was  verbally  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state,  fey  one 
o{  the  commissioners  of  Spain,  here,  that  his  C&thoHc  Majesty, 
apprised  of  our  solicitude  to  have  some  arrangements  made 
respecting  our  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  use 
of  a  port  thereon,  was  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  at  Madrid: 
SUid  great  indeed,  wad  that  solicitude.  For  although  this 
overture  was  not  as  tp  the  place,  what  might  have  been  de- 
sired; yet  was  it  attended  to  without  delay,  and  accepted* 

"As  a  proof  of  the  interest,  taken  by  the  government  on  this 
wibject,  I  might  mention  that  not  only  was  Mr.  CarmichaeJ, 
who  had  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  persons  and  circum^ 
stances  in  Spain,  made  a  member  of  the  commission,  but  Mr. 
Short,  was  added,  as  being  more  particularly  informed  of  the 
navigation  to  be  treated  of. 

♦^Instructions,  comprehensive,  accurate  aod  forcible,  wer« 
prepared  by  my  predecessor;  and  if  at  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness it  wete  proper  to  develop  them  to  public  view,  I  should 
expect  with  certainty,  that  those  who  are  the  most  ardent  for 
the  main  object  would  pronounce  that  the  executive  has  been 
d^fictent  neither  in  vigilance  nor  exertions. 

^or  many  mpnths  have  our  commissioners  been  employed 
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In  this  important  alTair,  at  Madrid;  at  this  moment  they  ate 
probably  so  employed. 

*'The  delays  which  forms  may  have  created ;  the  events  of 
Europe;  and  other  cohsiderations  which  at  this  season  canned 
with  propriety  be  detailed,  dictated  a  peaceable  expectation 
of  the  resulV    ■ 

"Let  this  communication  then  be  received,  sir,  as  a  warning 
against  the  dangers,  to  which  these  unauthorized  schemes  of 
war,  may  expose  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  state 
of  Kentucky*  Let  not  unfounded  suspicions  qf  a  tardiness  in 
government  prompt  individuals  to  rash  efforts,  in  which  they 
cannot  be  countenanced;  which  may  thwart  any  favourable 
advances  of  their  cause;  ani  which  by  seizing  the  direction  of 
the  military  force,  must  be  repressed  by  law,  or  they  will  ter- 
minate in  anarchy. 

"Under  whatever  auspices  of  a  foreign  agent  these  common 
tions  were  at  first  raised,  the  present  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  French  republic  (Fauchet)  has  publicly  disavowed,  and 
recalled  the  commissions,  which  have  been  granted." 

The  resolutions  of  the  Kentucky  legi&^lature  of  the  previous 
session,  having  been  forwarded  to  her  members  in  congress,  a 
motion  was  made  by  her  senators,  to  come  to  a  resolution  on 
thtf  subject  of  them — the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi:  whicTi 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported,  "that  in  the  nego- 
tiation now  carrying  on  at  Madrid,  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  is  well  asserted,  and  demonstrated ;  and  their  claim 
to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  is  pursued  with  all  the  assiduity  and 
firmness  which  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  demands;  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  so  pursued  until  the  object  shall  be 
obtained,  or  adverse  circumstances  shall  render  the  further 
progress  of  the  negotiation  impracticable."  &c. 

"For  the  special  information  of  those  immediately  concerned, 
(Kentuckians)  the  report  recommended  it  to  the  president,  to 
communicate  such  parts  of  the  existing  negotiation  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  as  with  propriety  he  could.  A 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatiyes,  founded  on  dxtcu- 
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ments  laid  before  it,  by  the  president,  expressed  like  confidence 
In  the  course  of  negoiialion* 

And  although  the  president  had  given  correspondent  assu- 
rances to  the  governor  of  Kentucky,  by  both  Mr.  JefTersoo, 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Randolph,  as  already  quoted;  he 
appointed  Colonel  James  Innis,  the  brother  of  Judge  Innis,  a 
commissioner  or  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  state, 
end  making  the  communications  personally.  Of  which,  more 
hereafter. 

In  Kentucky,  the  leaders  of  the  faction  possessed  too  many 
faithful  correspondents,  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government, 
not  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence  of  what  concerned  them. 

It  is  believed,  that  bo  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  French 
partisans  was  withdrawn  from  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  party, 
they  resumed  their  machinations;  and  found  their  present  pur* 
poses,  aided,  and  promoted  by  the  Democratic  society — whose 
members,  as  far  as  they  knew  the  real  design  of  the  institution, 
were  partisans  of  France,  under  the  American  leader;  while 
the  object  of  the  other  faction  was  still  the  same,  as  at  first—* 
a  connexion  with  Spain^hy  means  of  her  Mississippi  territories^  and 
the  pacific  arrangements  of  a  treat}/* 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  John  Brown,  had  detached 
himself  from  this  Spanish  party ;  either  supposing  th^it  could 
hat  succeed,  or  seduced  by  the  more  flattering  prospects  of  the 
Frenchified  American  faction,  recently  organized.  All  that  is 
worth  observing,  is,  that  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  admi« 
nistration  by  President  Washington;  opposed  to  the  regular 
army;  yet  inclined  for  war  with  England:  and  with  equal  in- 
consistency, opposed  to  a  navy,  and  to  the  internal  revenue. 
Yet,  all  this  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  complaisancy  to 
the  intrigue,  in  favour  of  France;  and  then  headed  by  Mr« 
Jefierson. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  as  soon  as  Judge  Innis  found  his 

respiration  freed  from  French  influence,  he  relapsed,  to  Wil* 

kinson,  and  Sebastian.     That  there  was  an  essential  difierence 

between  these  two  parties,  is  sufficiently  evio««d^  by  the  fact, 

VOL.  «•  U 
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that  John  Breckenfldge,  ^ho  it  has  been  seen  wa»  ehairm^ 
of  the*  Democratic  society^  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  con- 
ftultatioDS  af  the  Spanish  junto;  although  members  of  the  latter,, 
might  sit  in  the  former.  They  each  resembled  theii  patrons; 
the  one  Spanish,  the  other  French*  Both  agreed,  in  annoying, 
ftnd  weakening  the  administrationi  of  the  general  government. 
Had  the  attainment  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi^ 
been  the  real  object  witb  either  faetiony  by  means  fak  and 
nationat-^that  is,  through  the  operations  pf  the  government  of^ 
the  United  States,  there  was  not  a  man  among  the  leaders  sa 
%norant,  or^  weak  in  judgmeiaft,  as  not  to  know,  that  their 
cbndirct  was  calculated  tar  retard  its  acquisition^  or  prevent  its 
attainment;'  of  this  knowledge  they  eould  not  divest  them- 
selves* 

What  were  their  varioirfe  objects^  have  alreacfjr  Been  stated^ 
and  cannot  remain  in  doubt. 

An  active  intercourse  was  resumed  in  this  summer,^  betweei^ 
the  Spanish  partisans:  among  whono  Greneral  Wilkinson  waa^ 
an  important  personage ;  and  certainly  a  pensioner  of  Spain. 

From  l'tQ%  so  difficult  were  remittances  rendered^  that  if 
any  were  receivtd  by  him,  it  is  not  known*  In  1794,  six  thbu- 
sand  dollars  were  shipped  lor  hFin  at  Orleans,  on  board  a 
public  galley,  under  the  eare  of  Captain  Kieba-Fd  Owens,  a 
gentleman  of  broken  fortunes,  who  lived  near  Judge  tnnisr 
who  having^on  other  occasions^  furnished  the  general  with 
agents  for  Spanish  intercourse,  on  this,  recommended  Owena* 
for  thai  service.  The  gaHcy  ascended  the  river  to  iSie  mouth 
of  the  CSiiof  the  dollars  were  there  embarked  on  board  a 
perogue,  with  six  Spanish  sailors,  under  Captain  Owens,  who 
going  up  the  Ohio  a  few  days  afterward*,  was  robbed  and  mar^ 
dered  by  his  crew.  One  of  the  company,  who  did  not  parties  ' 
pat6  in  the  crime,  fled  to  NewBIadrid,  and  reported  the  fact* 
It  spread  into  Kentucky,  on  wliose  remote  shore  the  oarage* 
bad  been  perpetrated :  and  after  a  while,  three  of  the  murder* 
ers  were  arrested,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  and 
f)rought  before  Judge  Innis*    He  ascertained  wbo  tbej  were^p 
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Refused  to  try  theni)  "being  Spanish  subjects,"  •  althoiagh  they 
had  robbed  his  friend,  and  killed  his  neighbour,  within  his 
Jurisdiction,  and  were  then  within  hrs  power;  but  quietly 
committed  them  to  the  custody  of  his  brother-in^aw,  Cbarlci 
Smith,  who  had  held  a  commission  under  Genet,  but  was  then 
out  of  employment;  and  who,  with  a  little  guard  hired  by  the 
judge,  was  directed  to  deliver  them  to  General  Wilkinson,  if 
at  fort  Washington;  or  to  communicate  with  him,  and  wait 
his  orders.  The  same  Mr.  Smith  had  the  general^s  orders,  to 
convey  them  to  sofiie  Spanish  officer  on  the  Mississippi.  So 
that  they  might  in  fact,  suffer  death,  with  as  little  eclat  as 
possible:  ^^for  it  was  not  e^^pedient^'  to  make  the  matter  public. 
At  the  time  Owens  received  the  six  thousand  dollars,  there 
were  sis  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  de* 
livcred  to  Captain  Collins,  also  welt  known  in  Kentucky,  and 
to  Judge  Innis,  as  an  agent  of  General  Wilkinson;  for  whom 
this  money  was  destined,  as  appears  by  his  receipt  left  in  the 
hands  of  Gilbert  JL,eonard;  from  whom  he  received  the  dollars 
as  coiUedor  of  the  Spanish  territory.  This  sum  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thlrty^hree  dollars,  was  conveyed  by  se^ 
to  New  York,  and  reached  Wilkinson  in  1795.  When,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Kentucky, 
was  on  CI  visit  to  hiofu  In  the  same  way,  will  be  mentioned 
the  further  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  dol- 
lars, which  Wilkinson  stated  in  1795,  to  General  Adair,  had 
been  delivered  for  him  at  Orleans;  a  part  of  which  he  had 
received,  and  expected  the  rest.^  Other  monej  was  also  sent 
him  by  Thomas  Power,  the  notorious  Spanish  agent. 
These  facts  will  shew,  that  the  Spaniards  paid  for  services* 
But  although  Judge  InnYs  would  not  try  the  Spaniards  who 
had  killed  his  neighbour  Owens,  he  very  obligingly  adminis- 
tered  on  his  effects;  whereby  he  got  all  the  papers  of  the 
deceased  into  his  hands;  of  which,  he  doubtless  was  as  care<* 
ful,  as  he  had  been  of  the  Spaniards,  "that  thej  should  tell  no 
tales."  He  also  administered  on  the  estate  of  Montgomery 
^rown,  anoth^  of  the  initiated. 
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There  is  one  other  transaction  of  the  judge,  of  the  year  1794, 
which  is  evinced  by  a  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  '^Captain 
Kichard  Taylor."    See  Vol.  I.  page  311,  for  its  contents. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  or  predicate  upon  the  autho-^ 
rity  of  this  letter,  either  more  or  less,  than  the  ordinary  cor- 
respondence which  was  kept  up  between  the  junto,  or  conspi* 
rators,  in  Kentucky,  with  the  Spanish  agents  on  the  Mississippi ; 
who  were  naanaging  the  plot,  to  baffle  the  executive  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  attempt  to  open  the  Mississippi,  and  se* 
cure  its  navigation,  by  a  public  treaty;  while  the  expectation 
was  kept  up,  on  both  sides  of  the  intrigue,  that  the  people 
would  be  induced  to  commit  themselves  with  Spain.  The 
members  of  the  Democratic  society,  who  were  not  in  the  views 
of  the  Spanish  party,  counted  upon  a  general  disafiection  of 
the  people,  and  either  a  change  of  the  president  and  adminis- 
tration, or  an  open  defiance  of  the  government. 

Judge  Innis  had  no  pretensions  to  trade,  or  commerce;  he 
readily  joined  those  who  clamoured  against  the  government, 
for  not  obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  river;  and  he  reminds 
his  confidential  friend,  that  it  was  to  carry  an  express^  not  a 
mercantile  letter;  that  he  had  beea  to  Natchez  several  times; 
that  he  could  confide  in  him;  and  that  he  was  not  to  let,  even, 
the  application  be  known;  that  being  in  fact,  all  that  had 
been  communicated.  The  rest  could  not  be  trusted  to  paper, 
even  to  his  confidential  agent. 

Nor  is  it  very  material,  whether  the  express  was  to  convey 
intelligence  of  the  victory  of  General  Wayne — the  insurrection 
in  Pennsylvania — the  prospect  of  it  here — ^that  the  militia 
arniy  was  on  its  march  across  the  qpountains — or  the  catalogue 
and  account  of  the  whole. 

Kentucky,  freed  froqi  the  excitement  produced  by  the  activi- 
ty of  French  intrigue,  which  was  more  felt,  than  understood; 
now  turned  her  attention  upon  herself,  and  her  neighbours,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  as  they  progressed  in  insubordination,  so 
did  Kentucky ;  but  at  an  humble  distance,  in  the  4rear.  By  the 
time,  the   Pennsylvaniana  bad  arrived  at   armipg,  againglr 


ihe  government;  some  of  the  Kentucky  distillers,  ventured  to 
black  themselves,  and  assault  an  exciseman.  For  some  timei 
it  was  propagated  by  the  leaders,  that  the  citizens,  of  j^e  Uni* 
tod  States  could  never  be  brought  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  fellow  citizens,  for  resisting  the  obnoxious  laws  of  the 
general  government.  And  great  expectations  were  excited, 
and  rested,  for  a  w^hile,  upon  this  suggestion*  The  time  now 
approached,  when  it  was  to  be  put  to  the  test.  President 
Washington,  having  failed  in  his  admonitory  and  pacific  over- 
tures, to  bring  the  insurgents,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  submission  to  the  laws;  there  was  no 
alternative  left,  but  to  reduce  them  by  force,  qf  yield  the 
government  to  anarchy.  With  him,  though  not  without  regret, 
there  was  no  hesitation.  And  that  voice,  which  had  often  been 
heard  in  times  of  public  peril,  was  raised  in  a  call  on  the  mili- 
tia of  the  neighbouring  states,  to  repair  to  the  military  standard; 
to  support  the  laws,  and  suppress  insurrection.  Never  proba- 
bly, -was  a  call  of  a  similar  nature,  more  promptly  obeyed.  An 
armj^,  even  more  than  sufficient,  was  assembled,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Henry  Lee;  a  veteran  of  the 
revolution,  and  then  governor  of  Virginia.  The  march  of 
these  citizen  soldiers,  across  the  mountains,  resolved  the  pro- 
blem which  had  been  projected  by  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, in  a  manner,  appalling  to  its  destined  object;  and  with 
the  happiest  effect  on  the  democratic  patriots^  of  Kentucky.  It 
had  been  a  motive  with  the  president,  for  ordering  so  large  a 
military  force,  to  overawe  and  subdue  the  refractory,  without 
bloodshed — and  this,  he  had  the  pleasure  to  witness:  There 
was  no  fighting — but  general  submission.  The  government 
had  now  passed  through  a  crisis  of  infinite  importance;  and 
proved,  that  it  possessed  the  attachment  of  the  great  body  of 
its  citizens,  whose  intelligence  taught  th(*m  the  necessity  of 
•supporting  its  laws;  while  victorious  over  its  armed  enemies, 
both  external,  and  internal,  it  had  only  to  guard  against  those 
who  were  covertly  at  work;  and  who  for  the  time,  were  in 
check,  if  not  overawed,  or  disconcerted ;  having  kept  theoi- 
^ve9  out  of  the  way,  of  both  gun.  and  gallpws. 
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.The  president,  in  his  communications  to  cengresB  attlic 
opening  of  the  ensuing  session,  alluding  to  the  democratic  soci- 
eties,  as  '^self-created,  societies,"  ranked  them,  among  the 
rauses  of  the  late  insurrection.  This,  operating  Kkc  the 
Ithurial  spear,  dissipated  these  Frenchified  demons;  and  put 
the  final  blow  to  their  ostensible  existence*  The  party  next 
appeared^  under  the  denomination  of  ^H*epublican ;"  without 
any  reformation  of  ita  principles,  or  views — -hereafter  to  be 
iurtber  demonstrated*  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  held  its 
Kovember  session;  and  passed  ^An  act  authorising  persons  to 
relinquish  their  rights  to  land.^'  These  reiinqui^ments  were 
io  the  commonwealth;  and  had  the  ^Sttt  to  free  the  part}'^ 
irom  the  future  payment  of  tax  on  the  land  relinquished*  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  whereby 
states  were  exempted  from  suit,  by  individuals,  was  ratified^ 
on  the  part  of  Kentucky,  at  the  same  session. 

Franklin  county  was  created,  K>  have  effect  from  and  after 
the  lOth  day  of  May,  1795;  **beginning  at  the  Scott  line  where 
it  leaves  the  south  fork  of  Elkhorn;  thence  a  straight  line  to 
strike  the  Kentucky  river,  and  crossing  the  same  one  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  Glenn^s  creek;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cove  Spring  branch,  on  the  south  side  thereof;  thence 
up  the  said  branch  to  the  Cove  spring;  thence  west  to  Wash- 
ingtoo  tine ;  thence  witii  the  same  down  Salt  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Crooked  creek;  thence  up  the  main  fork  of  Crooked  creek, 
^o  the  head  thereof;  thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  to  the 
junction  of  the  forks  of  Benson 4  thence  down  the  Benson,  to 
where  the  old  wagon  road  from  Boone^s  old  £(atioh  to  Har- 
rodsburgh  crosses,  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  northwardly  fork 
of  Benson;  thence  a  direct  lin^e  to  the  mouth  of  Elkhorn^ 
thence  down  Kentucky  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  up  the 
Ohio  to  the  Scott  line;  thence  with  said  line  to  the  beginning." 

^^An  act  for  estahlishing  the  Kentucky  academy,  and  incor* 
porating  the  trusteed  thereof,"  passed  at  this  session.  Trustees 
were  appointed,  and  incorporated;  with  power  to  fix  on  a  per- 
manent seat  for  the  institution ;  and  hold  to  them  and  their 


iQCcessors,  lands,  tenements^  rents,  goods  and  chattels,  which 
should  be  given  or  devised,  for  the  ♦'seminary.'*  They  were 
also  to  collect  subscriptions  made  for  the  Transylvania  presby* 
tery^  and  convert  such,  as  were  not  in  cash,  to  that  article. — 
*^The  president  of  the  said  academy  shall  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  of  the  most  approved  abilities  in  literature,  and  acqnaiu- 
tance  in  mankind,  that  may  be  obtained,  and  zealously  engaged 
to  promote  the  interest/of  real  and  practical  religion*^ 

Other  details  were  inserted ;  and  the  whole  concluded  as 
follows:  **No  endeavours  shall  be  used  by  the  president,  or 
other  teachers,  to  influence  the  mind  of  any  student,  to  change 
his  religious  tenets,  or  embrace  those  of  a  different  denomina- 
tion, any  further  than  is  consistent  with  the  genera!  beFief  of 
the  gospel  system,  and  the  practice  of  vital  piety.'' 

"An  act  for  erecting  a  linen  manufactory  in  Georgetown,* 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  one  among  other  prematui^e  attempts 
of  the  kind.     Nothing  efficient  was  done. 

Campbell  county  was  created,  to  have  effect  from  and  after 
the  IQthofMay,  1795:  "beginning  on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth 
of  Locust  creek,  on  the  lower  side  thereof;  thence  a  direct  line 
to  the  mouth  of  the  north  fork  of  Licking;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing; thence  up  said  Crooked  creek,  to  the  head  of  the  maiu 
branch  thereof;  thence  west  to  the  dividing  line  between  the 
counties  afi  Scott  and  Woodford ;  thence  along  thut  line  to  the 
mouth  of  Big  Bone  Lack  creelc,  on  the  Ohio  river;  thence  up 
ftie  Ohio  to  the  beginning,^ 

This  rapid  increase  of  counties,  by  a  partition  of  territory, 
rs  to  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  extension  of  improve* 
ments  by  new  settlers,  and  as  evincing  an  increasing  population. 
.  There  were  other  proceedings  in  this  general  assembly, 
which  merit  attention.  Mr.  Adair  reported,  from  the  cotA'^ 
mi  ttee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  a  pre* 
^mble  and  resolutions;  which  were  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  twenty-one  to  five,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  it  appears  to  this  general  assembly,  that  the  c<nn* 
twssiojier  who  was  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
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States,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  this  state,  with  communicatTons 
on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  has  not  arrived;  and  probablj  will  not,  during 
the  present  session :  therefore, 

''Resolved^  That  the  senators  in  congress  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  require  information  of  the  steps  which ^ 
^   have  been  taken  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  transmit  such  information  to  the  executive  of  this  state* 

^Resolvedj  That  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  state 
in  congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  use  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  law  imposing  a  duty  on 
distilled  spirits* 

**And  whereas  it  appears  to  this  general  assembly,  that  it  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  general 
government,  but  also  to  the  particular  safety  of  this  state,  that 
the  weste.rn  posts,  now  withheld  by  the  British  government, 
contrary  to  solemn  treaty,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States : 

"i?esofoerf,  That  the  senators  of  this  state  in  congress,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  instructed,  if  it  should  not  already  be 
obtained,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  those  posts. 

^^Resolvedj  That  we  consider  it  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves and  constituents,  to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  have 
a  tendency  to  preserve  mutual  harmony,  confidence,  and  good 
will,  between  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  the  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  general  government,  in  every  constitutional 
effort  for  obtaining  and  securing  to  the  citizens  of  this,  and 
other  states,  their  several  rights  and  privileges;  and  should  the 
peac<iable  measures  pursued  by  congress  for  the  attainment  of 
the  western  posts,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  fail  of 
success,  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  Kentucky  people  to  use 
every  necessary  exertion  on  their  part,  in  concert  with,  and  to 
render  effectual  any  other  measures,  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  general  government,  for  obtaining  those  interesting  objects. 

^Resohed^  That  the  governor  be,  and  he,  is  hereby  required 
to  transmit  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  senators  and  repre» 
aentatives  from  this  state  in  congress,'^ — Being  sent  to  the  senate^ 
K  concurred.   They  speak  for  themselves,  nor  need  a  conptmentt 


Another  pesoldti^Jn,  tharacteristic  of  recent  Impressio^Sj  h 
ulso  \Vorthy  of  insertion.  It  traa  r^cotamended  to  the  people 
who  bad  stills^  to  enter  them  for  taifatiofi  with  the  proper  offi* 
cer,  and  to  puy  the  taxes  until  tb6^  law  rilould  be  repealed!! 

A  corroi)aratitm  of  the  good  temper  of  thia  ^enibly  towards 
the  general  govcrnitient,  i»  the  eleetioovf  HuiApfarey  Bfeirsbstll 
to  the  senate  of  tlief  United  Stated,  to  fill  tb<f  t^catrcy  ocea- 
Bioned  by  the  expiration  of  the  fime  of  John  EdWairds,  who 
had  drawn  out,  pursuant  to  the  cohstittitiofa  of  iftie  United 
Statee.  On  this  occasion,  the  factions  oppoised  to  the  adnlini^ 
tration  of  the  federal  government,  both  French  and  Spsinish, 
with  nSdrtal  antipathy  to  Mr.  Marshall's  politics,  brought  John 
Breckentidge,  Esq*  the%  ot  recently^  pifeiident  of  the  Demo- 
cratic society  oif  Lexington,  to  oppose  hiilfi.  The  majority  in 
favour  of  Marshal),  waft  but  small.  And  Withdut  doubt,  that 
he  had  the^mnjority,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recent  success  of 
federal  measures,  under  GencSrafe  Wayne  afud  L^e. 

At  this  session,  an  attethpt  ^as  made  t6  r&tk&vti  George 
Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  two  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
«f  appeafe,  froih*  office;  by  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both 
branches  of  the  general  assembly^  for  an  opinion  and  decree 
jgiyen  by  them  (Cateb  Wallace  dissenting)  in  the  case  of  Keil* 
tbii  and  MWConncll.  This  was  a  controversy  touthing  recipro* 
^1  clain^  to  the  saineland^  under  grants  by  the  commissioners, 
for  settlc^ments  an    pre-emptions* 

A' motion  had'b  en  made  by  Kenton V  counsel,  for  a  rebeai^ 
ingof  the  cause — two  of  them  stating  in  writing  that  there  waS 
^eVror  in  thfe  clecree,  agreeably  to  a  positive  rule,  the  court  w"a8 
bound  to  rehear  it:  so  that  it  was  open  for  further  argument 
jftid' correction ;  although  from  the  solemn  and  deliberate  man* 
ner  in  which  th^  forrtifer  decree  had  been  made,  therfe  was'  no^ 
reason  to  expect  a  cnang^^  should  the  same  judges  continue  to 
form  the  court.  Soon  after  the  proceedings'  In  court,  measu^e$ 
had  been  taken  for  publishing  the  opinion  and  decree>of  th^ 
majority,  and  also  the  arguments  of  Judge  Wallace  in  support 
of  his  dissent;  which  placed  the  subject  pretty  fully  before  th^ 
public ;  and  induced  a  ?ery  general  opinion,  that  the  decision 
VOL.  \h  W 
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Was  erroneous  ^  to  that  particular  case ;  and  that  it,  bj  con&e^ 
queoce,  would  prostrate  a  very  nume'rou?  class  of  the  settle- 
ment and  pre-emption  claims,  then  considered  not  only  legale . 
but  meritorious.  The  public  mind  was,  hence,  considerably 
agitated.  Ati  address,  in  tlj^e  nature  of  a  memorial  and  remon- 
strance, to  the  general  assembly,  was  drawn  up,  an4  subscribed ; 
which  being  presented,  brought  the  subject  before  the  house 
of  representatives.  It  was  t^ken  into  CQnsideration — where- 
upon it  was  resolved  to  summon  the  two  judges,  o^*  whom  com* 
plaint  was  made,  to  appear;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  noemorial 
be  annexed  to  the  summons.  .  This  being  done,  and  a  copy 
l6ft  with  each  judge,  then  in  Frankfort,  they  promptly  replied 
by  letter,  addressed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house;  in  substance, 
that  they  had  received  the  summons,  and  were  in  town — that 
they  could  find  no  (Charge  against  them  that  they  could  or 
ought  to  answer-^that  the  legality  of  an  adjudication  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  or  an  opinion  of  a  judge  tliereof  in  any  cause, 
could  not  be  properly  or  constitutionally  examinable  by  asinglffi 
branch  of  the  legislature:  and  a  formal  protest  was  made 
against  any  attempt  of  a  single  branch  of  the  general  assembly 
to  revise  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  They  then  say, 
that  justice  to  the  judge,  and  the  independence  of  the  court, 
demand,  that  they  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  n>ode 
of  trial  prescribeld  in  the  constitution.  And  finally,  professiog 
to  confide  in  the  candour  of  the  house,  and  their  regard  for. 
justice,  give  assurance  that  they  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  answer  any  specific  charge  which  may  be  brought  for* 
ward  against  them  in  the  manner  the  constitatiod  prescribes^ 
at  any  time  whatever. 

This  letter,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  December,  was  pre- 
sented the  same  day;  and  being  read,  produced  a  genenil  con- 
viction, that  their  honours  had  disobeyed  the  summons,  and  did 
not  mean  to  appear.  Some  indignation  was  produced  by  the 
conclusion.  It  being  however  considered,  that  their  appear* 
ance,  was  a  matter  of  their  own  concern,  and  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  constitutional  course  qf  proceeding.on  the  part 
of  the  house;  a  preamble  and  resolution,  which  had  been  laid 
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SMk  the  table  the  15th,  was  called  up;  and  are  in  the  foUawing 
words: 

**  Whereas  it  is  represented  to  the  present  general  assembljt. 
that  two  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  to  wit:  George 
Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  at  the  last  term  of  said  court, 
did  give  an  opinion  and  decree,  after  solemn  argument  in  the 
case  of  Kenton  and  McConnelt,  &c.  that  are  coptrary  to  the 
plain  letter,  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  entitled  ^^An  act 
fer  adjusting  and  settling  tile  titles  of  claimers  to  unpatented 
lands  under  the  present  and  former  gevernment  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth's  land  office,''  Which 
said  opinion  and  decree  are  subversive  of  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  law  and  justice,  and  involve  in  their  consequences,  the 
distress  and  ruin  of  many  of  our  innocent  and  meritorioussciti- 
zens»  And  whereas  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin 
Sebastian,  who.  gave  the  opinion  and  decree  aforesaid,  must 
have  done  so  either  from,  undue  influence  or  wftnt  of  judgment; 
as  said  opinion  aod  decree  expressly  contravene  the  decision^ 
of  the  court  of  commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  adjust 
and  settle  titles  under  the  said  recited  act;  and  also  contradict 
a  former  decision  of  the  late  supreme  court  for  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  pn  a  similar  point— whence  arises  a  well-grounded 
apprehension,  that  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebas- 
tain  are  altogether  destitute  of  that  judgment,  integrity  and 
firmness,  .which  are  essential  in  every  judge,  but  more  espe« 
cially  in  judges  of  the  supreme  court:  and  that  thore  is  no 
se<»irity  for  property,  so  long  as  the  said  George  Muter  and 
Benjamin  Sebastian  continue  as  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals* 
^And  whereas  also,  the  constitution  provides  that  for  any 
reasonable  cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  im* 
peachment,  the  governor  may  remove  any  judge  of  a  superior 
or  inferior  court,  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
of  the  legislature-^and  the  legislature  deeming  the  before*^ 
recited  case  proper  for  their  interposition  and  address: — 
Therefore, 

.  "Bcsofoerf,  That  the  said  George  Muter  and  Benjamin  Sebas- 
tian ought  respectively  to  be  removed  from  their  office  of  judge 
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of  the  ciHirt  of  appeak ;  and  that  a  committee  from  eacfi  braadt 
of  the  legislature  be  appointed,  and  Join  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  governor  for  that  purpose." 

Upon  fliis  being  put  to  vote,  it  passed  in  Ihe  nogatire,  by 
a  majority  of  three  votes* 

Tiie  subject  being,  never&eless,  resumed  in^ihe  senate,  (be 
foUotving  resolution  was  passed  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majonty 
of  one: 

^Resohed^  That  it  is  the  opinita  of  this  hou^ie  that  the^ 
judges.  Muter  and  Sebastian,  in  the  case  of  Kenton  vs.  McCoa^ 
nell,  have  given  a  decision  contrary  to  the  plain  a&eaniug  and 
intent  of  the  law;  that  their  decisioa  if  eataUiahed  wiU  contra* 
vene  the  purpose  of  tb^  legislature  of  Virgiiiia  in  establishing 
a  board  of  commissioners  to  grant  settlement  rights  to  cextaia 
settlers,  in  the  western  country,  aad  that  it  will  do  injustice  to. 
many  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  countiy;  which  decision  we 
believe,  from  what  appears  at  this  time^  proceeded  from  a  want 
of  a  proper  linowledge  of  the  l^w,  or  some,  impure  motives^ 
tliat  appear  to  discover  a  want  of  integrity.^' 

On  this  resolution's  being  sent  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, it  was  considered ;  and  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  passedl 
in  the  affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  three.  But  the  constitution 
requiring  copcurring  majorities  of  twa4kir<h  in  each  house^  to 
carry  an  address,  it  failed*  While  the  two  judges,  left  safe  ia 
their  office,  should  have  borne  ^e  recent  escape  with  a  digni* 
fed  silence,  lliey  however,  made  a  clamorous  agptal  to  the 
feople,  in  a  pamphlet  of  about  thirty  pages,  in  wJ)ich  they  diik 
played  a  want  of  candour,  as  weH  as  of  prudence;  censured 
the  legislature  in  general;  and  personaUy  abused  some  fe^p 
members,  who  had  been  active  against  them. 

But  to  what  purpose  appeal  totbe  people  ?  unless  It  was  witb 
a  view  to  the  next  election, ,  and  that  they  should  kave  out 
such  as  had  censured  them,  and  elect  such  a&  wolild*  applaud 
them,  at  the  next  session*  Upon  the  whole^  it  seenfls-  that  the 
conduct  of  these  men  demonstrated  as  many  error?,  ^nd  as 
much  weakness,  as  could*  well  be  crowded  into  so  saort-a 
transaction*    The  best  excol^atery  ^fence  which  they  probir 
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tly  could  have  made  against  the  charge  of  want  of  integrity, 
\¥ould  have  beeo  the  admissioD  of  the  infuence  of  Colonel 
Nicholas ^  who  was  attorsbej  for  McConnell;  and  wlueti  had 
indeed/ become  proverbiaL  However,  at  the  next  spring 
term,  Muler  joined  Wallace,  when  the  former  decree  was'set 
aside;  and  one  in  the  direct  reverse,  substituted  in  its  place: 
Sebastian,  as  it  was  said,^tiffij  holding  to  his  iniquity/'  Hia 
error  was  however  thought  apparent,  it  wili  be  set  forth,  ii| 
tlje  following  brief  narrative. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  facts,  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
confiicting  claims  to  the  land  as  adjudged  to  the  parties,  by  the 
commissioners,  did  not  at  all  interfcre-^that  thb  conflict  had 
been  produced  by  McConnell's  surveying  his  claim,  out  of  his 
own  location,  ^poh  that  of  Kenton — and  that  having  the  elder 
patent  fbr  the  land,  he  would  hold  it,  unless  Kenton  could 
establish  his  prior  equity:  and  which  depended  on  the  legality 
of  his  grant  of  right,  by  the  commissioners*  -  If  the  court  would 
open  it  for  rmvoestigation^  as  well  as  on  the  goodness  of  his 
location,  ha  incurred  a  double  risk.     But  his  location  was 
go6,d;  and   that  reduced  his  adversary  to  the  other  point. 
The  commissioners'  grant  was  therefore  attacked;   and  the 
court,  (Wallace  excepted,)  permitted  it  to  be  opened,  for  read' 
judication^  contrary  to  a' former  decision  of  the  old  supreme 
court,  i|n  a  similar  case.     This  point  being  gained  for  McCon* 
nell,  Uvvas  contended,  that  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners 
was  erroneous;  for  that  Kenton,  upon  the  face  of  his  certifi- 
cate, from  that  court,  was  not  by  law^  entitled  to  a  settlement, 
and  pre-emption:  and  hence,  that  hi^  claim  was  illegal,  in  its 
foundation.     This  was  also  conceded  by  the  court;  and  made 
the  basis  of  their  decree:  with  what  propriety,  will  appear 
after  seeing  the  law,  and  the  certiftcate  of  the  court  of  commis* 
siohers.     It  will  be  recollected,  that  under  the  lawxis  already 
stated,  there  were  two  species  of  settlement  rights — one  called 
an  atUiat  settlement^  the  other  a  village  setilemeni:  as  to  both 
without  distmetion,  the  law  declared  "that  no  family  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  allowance  granted  to  settlers  by  this  act,  unless 
tfes^  have  mdde  a  crop  of  corn  in  that  country,  or  resided 
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there  at  feast  one  year,  since  the  time  of  their  settlemcBt?" 
Itt  the  case  before  the  court,  both  the  claims  were  '^village 
rights" — McConncll's  had  been  granted,  "for  raising  a  crop  of 
corn  in  the  country ;"  Kenton's  *^for  at  least  one  yeai^'s  resi- 
dence in  the  country ;  being  from  1775  iom9J^  As  applicable 
to  these  premises,  the  following  quotation  is  madefi^om  the 
<»pknion  of  the  court:  ^^That  the  court  of  cotininiissioners,  was  a 
eodrt  of  a  special  and  lin^ited  jurisdiction;  that  they  have 
exceeded  their  power,  in  granting  settlements,  and  pre-emp- 
tions, yorrCrtcfcnce;  and  that  such  certificates  may  be  set  aside 
at  any  subsequent  time;  and  therefore  a  certificate,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  appears  to  have  been  given  for  services,  for  which 
the  law  did  not  authorize  a  certificate  to  be  granted,  must  be 
void;  because  the  commissioners,  from  their  own  shewing, 
have  exceeded  their  jurisdiction ;  and  as  far  as  they  have  done 
BO,  their  judgment  can  never  be  opposed  to  a  legal  rightJ^ 
Hence  alKrming,  by  their  decree,  that  McConnell's  was  a  legal 
right,  as  it  was  for  raising  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  comUry:  while 
Kenton's  was  illegal,  because  it  had  been  granted  for  residence: 
although,  as  already  seen,  the  law  had  placed  the  two  kinds 
of  claim,  on  the  most  perfect  footing  of  equality.  Not  forget- 
ting, that  the  meritorious  cause  of  botb^  was  a  settlement  in  th^ 
country^  about  which  there  was  no  controversy:  the  certificate 
to  Kenton,  was  prior  to  that  to  McConnell ;  and  each  expressed 
"that  the^and  claimed  and  granted,  had  been  improved;"    ' 

So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  conflicting  claims — which 
could  but  make  a  part  of  the  inquiry  by  the  house  of  repHssea^ 
tatives,  who  took  up  the  ca]se  on  the  record,  in  order  to  be 
informed  whether  an  error,  or  no  error,  bad  been  committed 
by  the  accused  judges;  and  by  which  they  were-to  be  governed 
In  their  vote  on  the  resolution. 

And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  most 
dispassionate  review,  there  is  no  material  error  perceived- in 
the  procedure  of  the  house;  unless  it  was . in  taking  up  the 
resolution  of  the  senate,  whiph  it- was  known  hall  not  passed  by 
the  competent  majority  for  an  address*^  and  ^ouid  o^y  atfioUnt 
fo  a  censure  at  most,  without  a&cting  (he  6mce  of  the  judges. 
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Sat  eertai»ly»  it  violated  no  constitutional  right;  and  was  a 
matter  of  expediency  only,  whether  the  house  would  reprehend 
or  not^  the  judges,  who  were  left  in  office.  The  effect  of  the 
<ienaure  is  believed,  to  have  been  salutary*  For  it  is  quite 
probable,  that  but  for  this,  the  settlements,  and  appendant  pre- 
emptions, to  a  great  extent,  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
*  subsequent  entries  on  treasury  warrants.  The  doctrine  how- 
ever, subsequently  established  in  the  court  was  ^Hhat  to  {he 
extent  of  the  commissioners'  certificate,  their  judgment  was 
final;,  and  not  to  be  opened."  A  point  of  the  utmost  impor* 
tance. 

.  That  the  house  of  representatives,  possessed  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  institute  the  inquiry,  and  call  on  the  accused 
judges,  to  appear,  and  answer,  if  they  chose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  That  their  contumacy  could  not  arrest  tlie  proceeding, 
seems  quite  as  cleat:  and  also  that  the  contempt  might  have 
been  punished. 

That  the  resolution  on  which  the  house  acted,  the  19th  of 
December,  presented  in  due  form  the  grounds  of  the  proposed 
removal,  by  an  address, cannot  be  denied — that  it  was  intended 
to  have  moved  for  a  summons  on  it,  is  probable,  had  not  the 
letter  of  the  accused  judges,  put  the  house  at  defiance — and 
ihewn  that  they  did  not  mean  to  appear  to  defend  their  decrees, 
or  judicial  opinions;  which  clearly  exempted  the  house  fromev 
£o«ing  itsfelf  to  a  repetition  of  the  recent  insult,  or  else  laid  '}t 
under  the  necessity,  of  punishing  it.  They  preferred  the  firs^ 
and  proceeded.  But  if  tliey  could  not  prQceed  without  the  pre^r 
Sence  of  the  accused,  th§n  they  should  have  been  attached,  and 
brought  up  in  custody:  otherwise  their  honours  could  defeat  an 
inquiry  into  their  conduct — produce  a  failure  of  jurisdiction, 
ibunded  on  clear  constitutional  provision;  and  justice  itself, 
^ot  be  administered,  though  urgently  demanded.  , 

To  bring  thi3  case  to  a  close,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  cof- 
fuption  IS  ]fy  no  means  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  charge 
agjptiast  a  ji:rtlge^  in  order  to  his  removal  from  office.  There 
ire  nAany  SFays.of.oommitting  ^/'breach  of  good  behaviour." 
Bat  was  eorruption  a  necessary  part  of  the  charge,  it  might 
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#fteabe  sustained,  oil  a  p^rofier  investigaiicm  of  th^  record  on 
which  the  opiBion-  and  deeree,  were  vendered*  Indeed^  what 
judge  eatis  mtnesses,  tobriberj!,  orol^er  acts  of  direct  comqp> 
tion^  And  in  the  absisnce  of  other  preof,  could  not  his  judg- 
ments, opinioBfi)  or  d^veesybe  resorted  to^  ht  the  purpose  of 
fixing  guilt)  on  adcertaixung*.  migbehavmury  he  must  foe  a  weak 
judge  indeed)  who  could  not  perpetusHie^bimself  in  office ;  under ' 
the  practice  of  marlfeazanee*  And  jet^  weaker  still,  would 
be,  that  Gonmiunity,  which  would  countenance  such  a  doctrine 
c^  judicial  impunity  and  e^ebcrption.  No:  official  acts,  are 
tertainly  among  those  for  which  a  judge  may  be  reinoved  frc96 
office,  and  therefore  among  those  over  which  the  r^fmoving 
power,  has  jurisdiction.  Hk  o^nions^  and  decisions  may  be 
evidence  against  the  judge  hinaself.  This  power,  like  othen  may 
be  abused ;  but  tiiat  is  no  at^gU'Oient  against  its  proper  user  The 
constitutional  guard  of  ttDo^ikirds  required  to  remove,  a£R>rds 
every  reasonable  security  against  any  ^pricioue  resort  to  its 
exercise  by  a  majority;  or  would  defeat  such  resort* 

Forty  laws  were  made  at  this  session— nine  of  themcjoncern* 
ing  towns*— of  the  res^t  rfotyet  noticed^  some  were  of  a  general 
i^ture;  others  personal^  or  local* 

The  receipts  at  the  tre^ury^  for  the  year,  were  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds^  seventeen  sbitlings-and 
Iwo  pence  half-penny.  The  disbursements  for  thfe'  saihe  time^ 
w^e  five  thousand,  four  hundred  aad  twelitjb-aeveh  pmind?,  on^ 
di^illlDg  and  nine  pence  baJ^pexioy«r 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Proteedings  of  the  Legistature^-^-How  fat  the  Legistaiure  can 
increase  or  reduce  the  rights  of  eligibility  to  a  seat  in  its  own  hody^^ 
Quarter. ^  Session  Justices^  their  seats  cw  memlters  vamt^-^^Govemor 
communicated  Colonel  James  Innis*s  correspfmdencer^An  attempt 
to  instruct  a  Senator  of  the  United  Staies  hy  name^^^Privilege  regu^ 
lated — Commissioners  to  settle  State  line  with  Virginia^  corfer^iis^ 
agree^  ^c, — Measures  taken  with  Green  River  lands^S/CK — Speaker 
-chosen  hy  ballot — Motion  for  a  law  to  reftr  the  question  of  calling  a 
Convention  to  the  people j  4^.  fyc. 

[1795,]  The  other  incidents  of  the  year  1795^  hcing  con* 
nected  wUh  militarj  occurrences,  and  already  mentioned;  the 
{proceedings  of  the  legislature  will  receive  the  next  attention* 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed  is  one  entitled  ^An  act  to  disquali'* 
fy  sheriQs  from  holding  a  seat  in  either  hi[anch  of  the  legisla^ 
ture  for  a  certain  time." 

The  preamble  of  the  act  suggests,  that  grqat  mischief  may 
qrise  to  the  people  from  an  admission  of  improper  persons  intQ 
the  legislature;  for  remedy  whereof,  sherifis,  and  deputy 
sheriHs,  are  declared  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house,  until 
they  shall  have  made  their  collections  of  the  public  revenue, 
paid  them  into  the  treasury,  and  obtained  ^  quietus  from  th^ 
auditor;  nor  for  one  year  afterwards. 

This  act  suggests  an  extraordinary  state  of  things;  thesher* 
iffs  were  elected,- to  their  office  by  the  people — of  course  they 
were  popular;  they  had  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue { 
qould  retain  their  popularity,  by  indulging  the  people*-*-becom€^ 
delinquent-^and  then  get  into  the  legislature,  where  they 
eould  pass  laws  to  indulge  themselves,  with  further  time  to 
make  the  cotlectioiis.  Kecessary  as  the  law  was,  to  guard  the 
good  people  against  a  violation  of  their  constitution,  iq  elect*- 
ing  the  same  man  to  incompatible  offices ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
if  their  representatives  did  not  commit  a  breach  of  the  same 
instriiment,  in  extending  the  ineligibility,  i^.\h^  end  ef  a  year 
VOL.  n.  X 
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tifler  the  quietus  was  obtained;  especially,  if  tber&  waKanf 
case,  where  no  delinquency  had  occurred,  or  probably  would 
occur,  in  not  excepting  it  from  the  general  inhibition. 

At  this  session,  an  abude  of  the  kind  above  intended  to  be 
guarded  against,  conimitted  also  by  the  people  upon  the  con-> 
stitution,  in  choosing  quarter  session  justices  to  seats  in  the 
legislature,  was  recognised,  and  checked,  by  declaring  them 
ineligible,  and  actually  vacating  the  seats  of  those  who  were 
returned  to  the  bouse  of  representatives:  to  wit — Henry  Crist, 
from  Nelson  county;  Young  Ewing,  from  Logan;  Mathew 
Walton,  from  Washington;  William  Casey,  from  Green; 
Walker  Baylor, and  James  Davis,  from  Lincoln;  John  Miller 
and  James  French,  from  Madison;  Robert  Rankin,  from  Ma-^ 
gon;  Joseph  Crockett,  and  John  McDowell,  from  Fayette; 
;ind  Richard  Young,  from  Woodford.  These  were  all  quarter 
session  judges,  called  ^^justices^'  at  the  time  they  were  elected^ 
and  then ;  who  nevertheless  very  conscientiously  took  their  seatsj 
after  in  effect  swearing  to  support  the  constitution;  which 
expressly  separated  the  legislative,  from  the  judicial  power, 
and  declared  that  they  should  not  be  exercised  by  the  same 
persons;  and  moreover  excluded  from  the  legislative  body,  all 
those  who  held  an  office  of  profit:  meaning  no  doubt,  an  office, 
whose  compensation  was  to  be  fixed,  or  varied  by  law. 

The  seat  of  John  Greg,  sheriff  of  Bourbon,  was  also  vacated^ 
at  the  same  session* 

The  governor  communicated  to  the  general  assembly,  hi# 
correspondence  with  the  special  messenger  of  the  president,  CoU 
James  Innis,  destined  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  then  in  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Spain.  It  appeared 
that  this  ^correspondence  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding 
January,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  body  for  which  It 
was  intended;  it  disclosed  information,  and  gave  assurances 
on  the  part  of  the  president,  which  had  they  been  delivered  as 
he  intended,  would  in  all  probability,  have  been  satisfactory; 
at  least,  to  the  intelligent  and  well  disposed  part  of  the  com- 
munity; but  which  till  now  had  been  withheld  from  the  public 
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iThey  shewed,  that  due  attention  had  heen  paid  to  the  object 
of  negotiation — that  the  delaj  was  produced  on  the  part  of 
Spain — but  that  it  would  still  be  pursued  unremittedly  until 
attained,  or  the  negotiation,  interrupted,  from  a  conviction, 
that  the  navigation  in  question  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  that 
way.  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  preside^nt  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  appottitment  of  his  commissioner,  or  mes- 
senger. The  gentlemati's  mental  qualifi^cations,  it  is  true,  were 
ample;  but  his  corporeal  magnitude,  so  far  exceeded  them,  as 
to  render  him  almost  useless.  His  corpulency,  was  only  ex« 
ceeded  by  his  indolence.  While  his  locomotions^  might  aptly 
enough  be  compared,  to  the  animal  in  Natural  History,  called 
the  slow,  or  1slow-peter»  From  an  early  part  of  the  summer 
1794,  until  1795^  bad  he  suspended  these  communications: 
thereby  defeating  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  pre^dent; 
tfrho  desired  to  content  the  people,  by  giving  them  direct  evi- 
dence that  their  interests  had  not  been  neglected;  although  it 
hsid  been  often  asserted  by  men  who  had  sinister  purposes  to 
accomplish* 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Innis  was  untoward  in  another 
important  point  of  view.  It  has  been  seen  that  his  brother, 
Judge  Innis,  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  and  that 
he  was  party  and  privy  to  the  intrigue  with  Spain;  which  with- 
out doubt,  was  the  principal,  if  not  then  the  sole  cause  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  opposed  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  the 
success  of  the  existing  negotiatton*  With  him  the  colonel  took 
up  bis  winter  quarters;  where  he  remained,  as  if  spell-bound, 
until  he  commenced  his  return  home:  from  him  he  received 
his  information  of  the  state  of  ()ublic  opinion,  and  the  cause  of 
complaint,  &c.  So  that  if  it  was  a  part  of  his  mission  to  ascer- 
tain these  matters,  whichseems  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  had  been  misled,  as  to  each:  and  that  to 
the  same  extent  he  in  his  turn,  misinformed  the  president,  oa 
these  topics.  Thus  was  the  utility  of  the  appointment  rendered 
useless,  or  mischievous,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  officeff 
executed  his  duties. 
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It  was  attempted  at  this  session  to  instruct  Mr.  Marsliali,  ona 
of  the  setiators  from  the  state  in  the  congress  of  the  Uniteil 
States,  personally  how  to  vote  In  future  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty  recently  formed  with  Great  Britain,  and  called  ^3bj^% 
treaty,'' for  thecondltionalratification  of  which  he  had  voted  the 
preceding  June:  his  colleague  who  voted  against  it,  requiring 
lio  instruction*  After  debate,  however,  the  rescAotion  was 
amended,  so  as  to  make  it  read  ^^nators  f  who  were  diarged 
to  vote  against  the  treaty  in  all  subsequent  steles  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  instruction,  was  ev«;itually  rendered  iirc^craitive 
by  the  British  government,  who  at  once  dicceded  to  the  tnodi*^ 
fication  proposed  by  the  senate;  and  thereby  took  from  the 
president  the  necessity  of  laying  the  subject,  again  before  that 
body.  Which  saved  the  erratic  senator,  from  another  offisfncet 
For  certain  it  is,  that  with  the  impressions,  •under  the  influ* 
ence  of  which,  he  acted,  he  should  have  disobeyed  the  instruc- 
tion. The  subject  was  one  of  no  h>cal  character,  but  general 
%o  the  United  States — of  which  he  was  a  senator.  But 
peace,  was  of  infinite  importance  to  Kentucky,  as  weU  as  to 
the  United  States:  the  treaty  was  of  a  nature  to 'ensure  it,  to 
both.  Free  of  the  Indian  war,  and  of  her  embarrassftients  witii 
Britain,  the  federal  government  could  attend  to  Spain,  and 
to  the  factions  within  her  own  bosom,  with  an  undivided  ob- 
servation. And  notwithstanding  this  untrained  senator,  had 
heard  an  argument  from  his  colleague,  th^  burthen  of  which 
was  to  prove,  that  should  the  treaty  be  executed,  and  the  posts 
on  the  lakes  put  into  thb  possession  of  the  United*  States,  tfailt 
nevertheless  the  British  would  still  control  the  Indians,  and 
keep  them  at  war  with  the  frontiers:  so  that  even  Kentucky 
could  gain  nothing  in  fact;  while  the  United  States  made  con- 
cessions, in  giving  up  her  negro  claim,  &c.  for  which  they  would 
get  nothing,  &c.  All  of  which  seemed  so  much  like-prejudice, 
party  spirit,  and  folly,  as  to  be  ascribed  to  them ;  without  in 
the  least,  moving  the  judgment  toward  a  change.  While  the 
it)struction,  being  a  peremptory  mandate,  without  any  argu- 
ment, was  still  as  little  calculated  to  have  that  effect.  In  vaiq^ 
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t 
therefore,  were  they  addressed  to  one  who  acted  on  his  own 

convictions,  without  interposing  caiculaticms  of  popularity,  in 

the  line  of  his  understanding  of  his  duty,  and'how  to  discharge  it» 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  was  indeed  a  sore  blow  to  the 
French  faction  throughout  the  United  States;  and  to  both  that 
'and  the  Spanish  intrigue,  in  Kentucky.  Where,  exasperated 
against  their  senator,  his  colleage  Mr.  Brown,  even  thought 
himself  justified  in  saying,  pid)licly,  in  the  idiom  of  thenatioi 
be  then  subserved,  that  ^*he  cnight  to  be  decapitaiedJ*^ 

To  counteract  the  entbusiadm,  folly,  and  misrepresentations 
which  ctrcBlated  in  newspapers,  for  there  were  then  two  in 
Leicington,  the  offending  senator  wrote  a  series  of  explanations 
of  the  treaty,  in  a  style  both  decorous  and  temperate,  which 
he  signed  with  his  own  name,  and  offered  to  be  printed,  as  arti- 
cles of  useful  public  intelligence;  but  which  were  refused  pub- 
lication by  one  editor:  the  other  agreeing,  on  application,  to 
print  them,  if  he  was  paid ;  and  actually  charged,  and  was  paid 
for  printing  them,  as  for  articles  of  a  private  nature* 

The  treaty  being  ratified  by  the  president,  to  prevent  which 
the  most  strenaous  efforts  were  made;  the  next  thing  witji 
the  faction,  was  to  commit  the  good  faith  of  the  nation,  by 
inducing  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  congress,  to  appropriate  mo- 
ney, to  carry  it  into  execution*  In  this,  they  were  also  de- 
feated^ as  will  hereafter  appear. 

fn  the  mean  time,  the  course  of  Kentucky  legislation  will 
be  resumed. 

There  having  been  some  controvetsy  about  the  privileges 
of  ttie  houses  of  the  legislature,  of  a  highly  important  kind, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  at  this  session  to  adjust  it  by  positive 
law.  The  main  question  was,  whether  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly  possessed  the  right  by  its  own  resolution  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  persons,  the  production  of  papers,  &c. 
Which  being  asserted  on  the  one  side  as  a"  right  inherent  in 
the  body,  was  denied  on  the  other.  In  support  of  the  negative, 
it  was  said,  or  might  have  been  said,  that  ours  is  a  government 
of  law;  that  if  the  legislative  brancheshave  priviicges,  so  have 
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the  citizens;  that  when  they  come  into  cqntact,  the  law  alolKls 
must  decide  between  them;  that  nothing  but  the  acts  reco^ 
nised  by,  or  emanated  from,  the  constitution  in  the  manner 
prescribed  thereby,  ais  the  supreme  law,  can  bind  the  freemen 
of  this  commonwealth  to  obedience;  that  the  power  of  making 
laws  does  not  reside  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  but  in 
the  two,  acting  concurrently;  that  were  not  this  the  ease,  we 
have  two  legislatures  instead  of  one,  either  of  which  could  pass 
acts  to  bind  ^be  citizens,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  benefits 
expected  to  be  derived  from  a  division  of  the  legislative  body, 
and  of  the  reciprocal  negative  bestowed  on  each  as  checks  on 
the  improper  projects  of  the  other;  that  In  fine^  the  two  houses 
might  pass  contradictory  resolutions,  implying  an  absurdity  iq 
legislation* 

These,  or  other  reasons,  were  satisfactory  to  a  majority;  and 
a  well  digested  act  passed  in  ponfomiity  to  them:  which  ret; 
mains  unaltered* 

Franklin  academy  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  this  sessioi^ 
^is  Institution  was  located  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Mason 
county.  It  looked  to  private  patronage  for  its  support:  tbat 
not  having  been  liberal,  it  languishes. 

^^An  act  to  establish  district  courts,^'  may  be  considered  as 
growing  out  of  the  abolition  of  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
« .court  of  appeals.  The  act  established  six  district  courts:  to 
be  hotden  at  Bardstown,  Frankfort,  Washington,  Paris,  Lex«^ 
ington  and  Danville.  Among  which  the  several  counties  of 
the  commonwealth,  were  divided.  These  courts  were  invest- 
ed with  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeals,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  in  many  cases  with  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions* 
Six  judges  were  to  be  appointed:  any  two  of  whom,  agreeably 
to  an  allotment  annually  among  themselves,  were  to  hold  a 
term,  spring  and  fall,  in  each  district.  All  powers  deemed 
requisite,  were  given  to  them.  The  details  of  which  fill  twentj- 
two  pages  of  close  print  in  large  octavo. 

This  act  was  amended  in  the  next  session,  and  besides  ercq^ 


/ng  a  general  court  t6  be  held  by  some  three  of  the  same 
judges  twice  a  year  in  Frankfort,  the  subject  matters  of  their 
jurisdiction  was  distributed  into  four  new  acts:  one  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  at  common  law ;  a  second,  to  prescribe  rules  for 
chancery  proceedings;  a  third,  arranging  the  method  of  con- 
ducting criminal  prosecutions;  and  the  fourth, relative  to  pro- 
ceedings against  absent  defendants  in  the  courts  of  chancery: 
leaving  nevertheless,  various  parts  of  the  original  act  in  fore  • 

At  the  January  session  1798,  another  act  was  passed  ^to  re* 
duce  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  district  courts  in  this 
Commonwealth:''  And  this  amendatory  act  was  itself  amended 
in  the  November  session  iof  the  same  year*  To  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, would  be  labour  lost;  as  no  utility  could  result  from 
the  detail.  The  facts  stated,  will  evince  the  incautious  and  doe- 
fective  manner  with  which  the  most  important  laws,  those  rela^ 
tive  to  the  courts  and  the  administration  of  justice,  were  come 
posed  and  passed ;  or  else  a  restlessness,  and  love  of  change, 
incident  to  mankind  in  certain  circumstances,  and  cbaracte- 
ristic  of  the  ruling  power,  in  the  government.  To  close  these 
remarks,  suffice  it  to  say,  and  this  is  said  on  account  of  the 
connexion  in  the  subject,  that  in  the  winter  session  1 802,  both 
the  district  and  quarter  session  courts  were  abolished;  and  cir- 
ei^it  courts  established,  in  their  stead:  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  judges  of  the  annihilated  courts;  who  like  those  of  the 
eourt  of  oyer  and  terminer,  were  thus  put  out  of  office:  their 
eommissions  during  good  behaviour,  to  the  contrary  notwitii- 
standing.     But  more  of  these  subjects  hereafter. 

Among  the  acts  of  1 795,  one  authorizing  arbitrations  should 
not  pass  unnoticed.  This  act  gave  persons  having  any  coii- 
troversy,  a  right  to  nominate  others  as  arbitrators,  and  to  make' 
4  statement  of  their  case  in  writing;  which  they  might  pre? 
Wtnitoany  court  of  record^  where  the  whole  was  to  be  entered; 
and  the  clerk  ordered  to  certify  it  to  the  persons  named  as 
arbitrators;  who  were  hence  authorised  to  subpcena  witnesses 
fb  attend  them,  which  process  was  to  be  executed  by  the  sherif]^ 
#f  a  constable.  The  arbitrators  were  to  be  sworn,  to  decide 
the  matters  submitted  to  tlicra,  according  to  law  and  equity. 
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They  were  required  to  famtsli  eoicb  party  with  a  copy  of  ihdi^ 
decision,  return  another  to  tho  courts  which  was  to  be  t^ 
corded,  and  piit  a  final  end  to  the  controversy:  subject  to  aa 
appeal  for  partiality,  or  corruption*. 

These  arbitrators  were  allowed  nine  shillings  per  day,  while 
attending  on  the  bosinefis^  being  ako  d)arged  to  do  it  with 
despatch* 

Thus  was  introduced  into  the  judicial  department,  an  irre-^ 
sponsible  tribunal;  and  thus  by  a  sidewind,  and  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  expediting  and  cheapening  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  was  the  trial  by  jury  dispensed  with;  aad^ 
door  thrown  open  by  law,  for  every  species  of  irregqlaiity. 
That  persons  who  chose  to  do  so,  could  call  in  arbitrator?^  or 
timpires,  to  settle  their  controversies,  was  never  questioned,  any 
more  than  that  they  could  settle  them  without  either*  Tbis^was 
a  right  not  derived  from  the  constitution,  nor  put  under  its 
prohibition  or  control.  But  the  conatitutiort  had  vested  the 
judicial  power  of  the  government  in  courts^  whose  judges  were 
to  be  cooimissioned  during  good  behaviour,  and  rendered 
amenable  for  their  conduct,  &e*  Did  these  arbitrating  courts 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  constitution?  Certainly  not:  al- 
though  in  the  subsequent  constitution,  a  clause  is  founds  which 
authori^s  such  an  anomaly* 

It  being  represented  to  this  assembly,  that  different  persons 
holding  land  warrants  from  the  state  of  YiFginia,  were  en* 
croaching  on  the  territorial  rights  of  this  state,  by  making 
surveys  within,  the  same,  under  colour  of  such  warrantk;'it  wa9 
therefore  judged  expedient,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  intru- 
sion^ to  ascertain  and  fix  the  line  of  the  Cumberland  mountain)' 
kbout  which  there  remained  some  uncertaiuty,  and  where  the 
mischief  was  supposed  to  exist:  to  this  end  an  act  was  paSfied^- 
authorizing  the  governor  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the 
governor  of  Virginia  on  the  subject ;  and  if  he  thought  it  lieces* 
sary,  to  appoint  three  commissioners-^and  do  whatever  ^Ise 
was  deemed  proper,  to  fix  and  establish  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  two  states,  permanently*  This  correspondence 
being  accordingly  commencedi  was  reciprocated  by  the  gover- 


ftor  of  Yirginid,  hnA  three  tommissiohers  ^ppoinied  oft  each 
aide,  namely:  Archibald  Stewart^  Joseph  Martin,  and  Creed 
Tavlor,  on  the  part  of  Virginia;  on  that  of  K^entucky,  John 
Cobiirn,  ttob^rt  Johnson^  and  fiiickner  iThrustbn;  who  having 
made  several  previous  attempts,  which  proved  abortive,  met 
in  the  month  of  October,  1799,  and  cortcluded  a  convention 
at  the  forks  of  Great  Sandy  river;  which  was  subsequently 
fatitied  by  their  respective  states:  whereby  the  line  between 
tlie  two,  was  determined,  and  run  from  th^  boundary  line  ol 
North  Carolina,  then  Tennessee,  along  the  top  of  Cumherlana 
mountain,  northeastwardly,  keeping  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain,  between  the  head  waters  of  Cumberland  and  the 
Kentucky  rivers,  on  the  west  side^thereof,  and  the  head  waters 
of  Powells  river^  Guest's  river,  artd  the  Pondt  fork  of  Sandy^ 
on  the  east  side  thereof;  continuing  along  the  top  of  said 
mountain,  crossing  the  foad  leading  over  the  same,  at  the 
Little  Paint  gap,  Where,'  by  some,  it  is  called  the  Hollow 
mountain,  and  where  it  terminates  at  the  west  fork  of  Sandy^ 
commonly  called  Russell's  fork;  thence  with  a  line  to  be  run 
north  forty-five  east,  until  it  intersects  the  other  great,  and  p.rin* 
cipal  branch  of  Sandy,  commonly  called  the  northeastwardly 
branch;  thence  down  the  sam6  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
v^esi  branch;  and  down  Main  Sandy  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio.  It  was  also  further  agreed,  in  order  to  quiet  the  claims 
to  Ifknds,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  ^Hhat  alT  entries  made 
in  the  surveyors'  offices  of  either  state,  should  be  as  valid  as  if 
rAade  within  the  state  owning  the  lands."  Thus  was  put  to 
rest,  this  delicate  subject  of  state  boundary,  so  far  as  i(  could 
be.  Without  the  sanction  of  congresst— which  if  it  was  askedy 
has  been  obtained ;  and  if  not  asked,  should  yet  be  done,  with- 
out further  delay.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  fortify  this 
boundary,  the  possession  of  the  gaps  will  be  a  primary,  object. 
May  that  time  be  distant. 

The  vacant  lands  of  the  comihonwealth,  south  of  Green 

fiver,  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  an  act  passed  to  dis^ 

pose  of  them,  at  this  session.     This  became  the  basis  of  a  new 

system  of  legislation,  somewhat  singular  in  its  sharacter;  and 
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still  in  its  development,  successively  evolving  features  more 
and  more  extraordinary.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention, 
both  as  it  was  the  source  of  considerable  revenue,  badly  ma- 
naged, and  the  cause  of  unfolding  much  of  the  genius  of  the 
Constitution,  and  governing  portion,  of  *'the  people." 

The  act  of  1795  provides  for  the  settlers  on  vacatit  land| 
secures  to  each  housekeeper  two  hundred  acres,  by  giving  such 
a  pre-emptive  right.  Commissioners  were  to  decide  on  claims; 
to  consummate  rights,  rules  were  borrowed  from  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  Thirty  dollars  per  hundred  acres,  was  the  price  to 
be  paid ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  more  or  less  than  one  bun-* 
dred ;  the  fee  simple  to  be  withheld  until  the  money  was  paid. 
A  great  number  of  claims  were  made,  and  allowed,  on  easy 
proof.  Hence  a  numerous  population  was  rapidly  drawn  into 
that  section  of  country;  as  the  possession  of  the  land  was  admit- 
ted, while  the  payment  for  it  was  suspended ;  and  tracts  to  be 
had.  Worth  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  acre,  for  thirty  cents, 
on  credit.    Speculations  of  various  kinds  ensued. 

In  1797  another  act  passed  on  the  same  subject,  and  still 
further  to  encourage  settlers.  This  act  allowed  from  one  te 
two  hundred  acres  to  those  who  should  settle  before  the  1st 
of  July,  1798;  reside  one  year,  and  tend  two  acres  in  corn, 
with  a  fence.  The  price  for  first  rat©  land  was  sixty  dollars  per 
hundred  acres;  for  second  rate  forty  dollars  per  hundred  acres^ 
This  difference  was  easily  managed:  there  was  no  first  rate. 
Three  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed,  as  before,  to  adju- 
dicate claims,  and  if  allowed,  to  grant  certificates.  Entries, 
survejrs,  and  patents,  were  required  to  consummate  the  title* 
The  land  to  be  forfeited,  if  the  price  was  not  paid  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  commissioners'  certificate.  Numerous 
claims  were  also  allowed  under  this  act.  The  act  gave  further 
time  to  claimants  under  the  first  law  to  pay  for  their  lands, 
and  avoid  the  forfeiture.  Thus  already  commenced  th^  sy^ 
tem  of  indulgence,  and  reliefs  in  this  class  of  cases. 

At  the  January  session  of  1798  an  act  was  passed  to  amenci 
the  act  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  November  session  of 
1798  a  law  was  made  allowing  the  settlers  south  of  Grceii 
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river  to  pay  for  their  land  "in  four  equal  annual  instalments," 
with  lawful  interest:  except  those  who  claitned  under  the  first 
*ict,  arid  they  were  indulged  with  six  months'  credit  from  the 
passage  of  the  law.  This  act  was  amended  in  1799;  and  eleven 
days  after,  it  was  supplemented  with  a  new  act.  At  the  sam^ 
session  an  act  to  prevent  loc^ations  on  the  lands  of  actual  set- 
tlers, passed. 

In  1800  an  act  granting  relief  to  actual  settlers  south  of 
Green  river,  passed;  and  nine  days  subsequently,  the  last/act 
was  amended*  By  a  third  act  of  the  same  session,  the  lands 
of  the  commonwealth  were  to  be  improved.  The  first  of  these 
acts  indulged  all  those  who  claimed  land  south  of  Green  river, 
with  the  permission  to  pay  for  them  in  nine  years^  by  equal 
instalmentsof  the  price;  being  either  thirty  or  forty  dollars  the 
hundred  acres,  with  five  per  cent  interest.  To  which  were 
added  various  other  indulgences.  By  this  time,  and  indeed 
before,  it  may  be  said  from  the  first  indulgence  granted,  the 
whole  southern  section  of  the  state  were  united  in  expecting 
indulgences.  No  man  could  be  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
that  quarter,  unless  he  was  an  advocate  for  relief.  There 
was  hence  a  perfect  understanding,  and  union  of  sentiment, 
among  the  "Green  River  band"  in  the  general  assembly;  and 
it  ha3  become  formidable  in  that  body,  by  its  numbers  as  well 
as  its  union.  Its  votes  were  for  barter  and  exchange — ^"You 
vote  for  my  law;  we  want  indulgence,  we  want  something  done 
for  Green  river;  and  we  will  vote  for  yours:''  caring,  in  fact^ 
hut  little  what  it  was..  The  bargain,  "you  help  me,  and  I  wiU 
help  you,"  was  held  to  be  »  fair  one;  and  became  quite  com- 
mon, and  notoriotis,  under  the  demonination  of  "log  rolling" — 
alluding  to  an  agricultural  pi*actice  of  exchanging  help  to  each 
other  among  neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  logs 
off  the  new  land,  about  to  be  reduced  into  cultivation. 

An  act  of  the  same  session,  "for  settling  and  improving  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  commonwealth,"  allowed  to  all  persons 
over  eighteen  j'ears  of  age,  the  right  to  acquire  land  to  the 
amount  of  four  hundred  acres,  at  the  price  of  twenty  dollars 
per  hundred  acres^  to  include  the  settlementj'which  ilf as  to  be 
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uade  before  tke  claim  was.  al^lpwed.  The  county  courts  vrer^ 
now  vested  with  tbe  powder  oi*  granting  the  claims^'us  commlsr 
goners  fbrmerlx  had  be^n  in  like  ^as^e^  ]^i];^italIona  were  pre^ 
scribed  within  which  claims  were  to  ^  pres^^^o^t^  entered^ 
«;^rYeye4»  &c.j  aubject  to  forf&itif re  in  case  of  failure,  Jfew 
§cene3  of  fra,ud  and  spjec^l^tion  werie  fiow  opened*  TU^  courts 
received  the  claims  with  great  latitude,  and  allowed  the^i  with 
^ittl^e  scrut^j.  Twenty  d^lVirs  per  hundred,  ren^^re^  them 
^  aubjejct  of  ready  sale,  a.i^d  they  were  allowed  Jto  fictitiouf 
clain^ants;^  such  as,  John  Pothooks,  Thpmas  Fryingpao^  Jonas 
Tongs^t  &c*;  wWle  proof  wa^  disjjJensed,  wi|Ui^  oi;  pegury  com.- 
i](Uttedt  wit^^oi^  vepreh^msioj^  Forgeries  followed^  9Ad  most 
of  such  grants  got  into  the  hands  of  assigm^es.. 

This  act  was  ami^nded  in  18QU  so  as.  (;o  permit  persons  who 
bad  settled  on  tracts,  of  two  hundred  acres,  ta  have  prefejpence 
of  those  who  claimed  four  hundred  acres;  and  further,^  alLowiu^ 
l^atentA  to  issu^e  as^spon  as  surveys  were  madei)       ^ 

In  1802,  ^An  act  for  tb^  relief  of  settlers,''  allowed  such  af 
had  by  mMtake  settled  on  miUtajcy  landt  and  paiid  foi;  the  whole 
^ronly  apart^  to  hav.e  as  much  ebewbefe  as.  they  lost*  It  also 
j^mu^ted,  claimants  k>  take  less  than  the  (]^ui»i»J;ity  first  aUpwed« 
at  the  same  pripe. 

The  year  1803  produced  another  ajet  giving  further  indut 
genco  to  the  settlers  on  va^cant  lands  in  the  state:  wMreby  all 
piooies  due,  or  to  become  due  under  the  act  b>^  settling  and 
improving  the  vacant  lauds  of  the  conmiQn wealthy  or  any  act 
amendatory  thereto,  shall  be  paid  by  equal  annual  insl^lments 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  November,^  18.tO«  For  money  then 
du^,  the  first  payment  was  to  he  made  the  Ui  of  November^ 
1804;  the  rest  to  follow,  and  b^ar  'si;^  per  cent  yearly  idterest: 
with  various  ottier  regulations  as.  to  other  points* 

in  1804)  the  county  courts  having  continued  to  g.rant  claimSi 
it'  was  anuoi^ncedy  that  ii^  ipany  instances,  they  bad  allowed 
claims,  for  lands,  that  had  been  previously  gi;auted;  and  an  1^:1 
was  made  for  the  re/i^  of  such  claimants. 

In  1805,  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  was  called*  on  bj  law 
to  fumii^  ^  st»t^iqi;ntt,dietailip|^  the  instalipents^.  &iC«    Tbisact 


tlso  limUed  the  power  of  the  courts  to  grant  eetiificates  fox 
settlement,  or  other  rights,  to  the  (stof  March,  18Q6. 

la  the  aaaie  jQajT)  an  act  passed  to  extend  the  time  of  grant* 
ing  certificates  by  ihe  courts;  a  second,  for  the  relief  of  set- 
tlers in  certain  cases;  and  a  third,  ibr  the  payoijent  of  the 
debt  d(ie  the  convnonwealtb  for  the  sale  of  vacant  land.  This 
a<;t  placed  the  deb.ts(  due  for  sckch  land^or  U>  become  due,  in* 
f^nd;  and  put  it  on  twelve  yearly  iustaUnents^  of  principal  and 
ii;terQst;  the  first  payment  to  be  madet  on  or  before  the  Istof 
Pccember,  181Q7» 

So  much  in  connexion  \  that  the  spirit  of  legislation  on  tlic 
S^bjcct^  mig^t  be  seen,,  and  if  practicable^  duly  appreciated* 
Alinute  details,  and  local  reguWtion^  not  coming  within  the 
debigu  of  this  work,  have  been  ojoitted ; — intending  only 
to  exhibit  g^sieral  traits  of  character^  a&  exnanating  from 
the  public  mind,  which,  are  evidenced  by  the  legal  code,  to 
which,  resort  is  badt  ^  to  the  best  possible  evidence,,  on  all 
subjects,  coming  within  its  pages*  And  although  this  series  of 
legislation  wiU  not  be  further  pursued,  let  it  not  he  imagined 
that  the  legislature  have  ceased  its  indulgence,  gr  the  Green 
River  people  ceased  to  want  relief;  for  hardly  a  session  passes, 
without  one  or  more  act  or  acto$  on  the  subject:,  while  the 
'Kjrreen  River  debt,''  i^  a  cant  ph4?ase«.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  beep  paid  into  the  public  treasury,^  previous  to  this  time, 
something  like  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  account  of 
vacant  lands. 

Nor  sliould  thC'/act  be  sufpresEcd,  that  an  effect  as  in\'aria- 
ble  as  the  cause,  fed  by  loical.  and^  peraoaaL  interests,  having 
their  focus  south  of  Greeii  river,  has  been^an  unilbcm  co-opera*- 
tion  of  the  representation  from  that  section,  on  all  ]<^slative 
mca^resr  concerning  themselves*  Penurious-  as^  the  ramified 
conseq^uenceS'  of  such  a  legislative  corps  may.  be,  upon  the 
general  legislation  of  the  state^  some  of  which  have  already 
been,  shewn;.  i^Vile  many  otiiera  may  easily  bis  conceived^ 
even  ii)^  the  elections  which,  often;  t^lce  place  in  that  body;  and 
much,  as  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be  deprecated,  yet  it  is  not 
intended  to^make  any  personal  inferences  from  the  premises) 
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ct  to  say  that  other  men  placed  in  their  situations,  trovid 
have  acted  otherwise  than  thej  have  done. 

What,  in  fact  is  the  popular  principle  every  where  avowed, 
and  now  established  into  a  creed,  by  both  the  representative 
and  his  constituents?  Why,  that  they  are  his  master^  and  he 
their  ^rranf;  a  mere  local  agent,  bound  by  instructions  from 
those  who  elect  him,  on  all  subjects,  local,  or  general.  These 
instrjj(^ctions  may  indeed,  be  generally  avoided,  by  pledges  to 
study,  and  be  subservient  to,  the  zcill  of  the  majority  of  the 
county.  To  the  inconsiderate,  the  indolent,  and  the  embai* 
rassed  portion  of  mankind,  nothing  seems  so  desirable  as 
indulgence;  give  it  but  the  name  of  reliefs  and  it  becomes 
fascinating:  not  only  to  the  Green  River  people,  but  to  such  as^ 
have  been  described,  universally.  While  they  make  a  most 
formidable  phalanx  at  elections  throughout  the  state:  and 
relief  laws  characterize  our  legislation. 

In  the  session  of  1796,  to  which  the  narrative  is  connected^ 
and  now  returns,  from  the  late  pursuit  of  Green  River  policy; 
Robert  Breckenridge,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  no  longer  presented  himself; 
while  John  Adair,  Richard  Young,  Edmund  Bullock,  Joseph 
Crockett,  and  Thomas  T.  Daveiss,  were  candidates.  After 
several  ballots,  dropping  successively  the  hindmost  man,  Bul- 
lock and  Daveiss  came  out  tied,  or  with  an  equal  number  of 
votes:  the  choice  by  lot  was  resorted  to,  and  ternninated  in 
favour  of  Bullock. 

At  this  session,  it  was  made  a  matter  of^omplaint,  tlvat  six 
years  was  a  term  too  long  for  senators  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  in  office ;  and  a  memorial  on  this  subject,  was  referred, 
but  never  came  to  maturity. 

It  was  also  proposed  to  pass  a  law,  for  opening  a  poll  at  the 
election  in  the  ensuing  year,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense 
of  the  people,  for  apd  against  calling  a  convention  •  to  revise 
the  constitution.  The  senate  had  rejected  a  bill  concerning 
occupying  claimants,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  at  the  preceding  session ;  and  being  popular, 
\is  rejection  had  produced  some  irritation  agaidst  th^t  branch 
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6ftlie legislature;  which  was  thought  by  some,  to  be  tooinde- 
pendeut  of  the  people;  and  now  openly  charged  with  being 
JOiiSTociiATid,  and  careless  of  the  will  or  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  country*  This  last  idea,  undoubtedly  had  reference  to 
the  vote  of  the  senate,  on  the  bill  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made ;  and  which  by  addre^sses  from  several  parts  of  the  state 
then  on  the  table,  appeared  to  be  popular,  and  was  pressed  on 
the  future  attention  of  the  legislature,  with  renewed  warmth* 
Thus  early  was  the  jealous,  if  not  jaundiced,  eyes  of  the 
democracy  turned  upon  the  senate,  when  it  was  found  to  possess 
some  independence ;  and  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended — ^^'a  check  upon  the  house  of  representatives." 
The  cry  of  aristocracy,  was  hence  repeated,  got  into  the  pub* 
lie  prints,  and  spread  throughout  the  country,  with  a  maliga 
effect.  For  certainly  there  was  no  one  property  of  a  peivi- 
LEGED  ORDER,  that  being  the  meaning  in  which  the  appellation 
was  taken,  about  the  constitution  of  the  senate.  If  it  was  filled 
by  naen  of  more  age,  experience,  and  wisdom,  or  possessing 
more  property,  than  those  of  the  house  of  representatives,  it 
was  certain  that  they  did  not  derive  either  from  their  oflScial 
situation,  but  carried  them  into  it.  if  they  were  propertiea 
oi  aristocracy^  it  was  that  kind  of  "natural  aristocracy"  which 
is  the  result  of  the  inequality  of  men ;  and  ever  to  be  found 
in  every  civilized  society,  where  industry  is  protected,  labour 
rewarded,  and  property  secured,  to  its  rightful  owner,  it  is 
true,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  democracy  precedes  aris- 
tocracy; as  nakedness  precedes  clothing,  and  ignorance  \9 
"before  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the  acquisition  of 
tiches.  Admittinpr  the  fact,  which  none  can  deny,,  that  all 
^ome  into  the  world  equally,  and  really,  ignorant,  and  naked ; 
and  taking  this  as  the  basis  of  democracy ;  yet  it  is  not  per- 
ceived to  confer  any  peculiar  merit,  or  to  give  any  exclusive 
privilege;  for  the  aristocrat,  may  bo^^st  an  equal  origin,  and 
assert  an  equal  claim,  to  primeval  igqorance^  and  nakedness. 
What  then  is  the  real  source,  and  true  foundation  of  democratic 
merit?  It  is,  that  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  continue 
nearer  their  original  state  of  nakedness,  and  ignorance;  while 
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the  emaller  portion  depart  from  it,  ih  the  line  of  improvem^ttf 
and  acqoiBition,  intellectual  and  circumstantitilt  so  thr^t  those 
"who  pass  a  certain  point  in  this  pfogreiSs  of  augmentation,  are 
called  rich,  or  learned,  or  wise,  heyond  the  attainments  of  the 
multitude;  and  hence  become  *'arfetocrats'* — That  rs,  objectg 
of  envj,  jealousy^  hatred,  and  abase,  to  the  virtuous  tedders  of 
the  ^democracy ;"  of  whom  they  want  to  ryake  ladders,  oti  which 
tp  climb,  over  the  heads  of  the  oristotTacy!  And  such  is  the 
material  to  work  on,  that  it  is  often  done* 

The  senate  of  Kentucky,  so  stigmatized,  derived  not^vith- 
etanding  all  its  rights^  powers,  and  privileges,  through  the  me* 
dium  of  the  constitution  from  the  democracy  of  the  country, 
ahvajrs  the  majority;  and  here,  let  in  to  vote  at  elections, 
without  (pialification,  other  than  residence,  and  full  age.  At 
the  end  of  four  years,  this  dreadftfl  aristocratic  body  became 
totally  extinct;  again,  to  be  composed  oif  new  members,  tak6it 
from  the  general  mass,  by  electors,  chosen  by  (he  democracy  i 
who  soon  gave  proofs,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  not  only  of  its 
jealousy,  bxit  of  its  power. 

A  bill  passed  the  senate,  for  selling  the  vacant  lands  south  of 
Green  river,  to  EKsha  J.  Hall  and  comrpany,  for  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds;  e(|aal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  of  shiott  periods;  which  was 
rejected  by  the  house  of  representatives,  nineteen  to  thirteen'. 

In  fact,  but  little  was  known  of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these  land's  by  the  members  in  general;  who  probably  supposed 
that  all  the  most  valuable  parts  had  been  taken  by  the  military 
locations:  although  it  was  otherwise,  as  proved  by  after  expe- 
rience.   » 

There  were  received  into  the  public  treasury  for  this  year, 
eight  thousand  eigjit  hundred  and  eleven  pounds,  five  shillings 
and  one  penny.  For  the  same  period,  there  was  paid  out, 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  po^unds,  sixteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence.  On  counting  the  cash,  there  was  found  thirty 
three  pounds,  in  cash,  and  certificates — deficiency,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  five  pence. 
\  This  was  afterwards,  satisfactorily  accounted  for:  upon  cor- 

recting the  accounts,  by  the  vouchers. 
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"An  act  concerning  the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  semi- 
rary,"  suspends  their  powers  during  the  session  of  the  general 
assembly.  Another  act,  "concerning  the  Transylvania  semi- 
nary,^' puts  the  institution  under  the  control  of  the  Lexington 
district  court,  for  certain  purposes. 

It  was  enacted  that  the  auditor,  treasuref,  and  secretary^ 
should  after  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  April,  reside  in  Frank- 
fort, and  there  keep  their  respective  offices.  That  in  addition 
to  their  present  salaries,  the  treasurer,  and  auditor,  should 
each  receive  eighty  jpounds  annually.  And  further,  that  the 
governor, next  to  be  elected,  should  receive  one  hundred 
pounds  yearly  in  "addition  to  the  salary  then  allowed  by  law* 

The  governor,  was  allowed  to  place  certain  guards  on  the 
wilderness  road. 

.RepreaentatioD  was  apportioned  among  the  several  counties. 
'  The  wages  of  members  of  the  general  assembly,  were  raised 
trom  six,  to  nine  shillings,  per  day* 

At  this  session,  there  were  upwards  of  fifty  new  laws  made; 
about  fifteen  of  them  on  private  subjects.  Among  these  is  to 
be  particularly  .noticed,  one  allowing  of  the  divorce  of  Marga- 
ret,/rom^  her  husband,  James  Richardson;  whom  she  alleged 
had  left  her,  and  gone  to  the  Spanish  territory.  She  might 
sue  in  any  county  court,  and  on  establishing  the  facts  by  a  jury^ 
that  her  husband  had  left  her  and  become  a  Spanish  subject, 
she  was  to  be  divorced. 

Of  a  different  character  was  one,  to  pay  for  the  scalps  of 
wolves,  killed;  another,  to  compel  every  free  male  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  kill  a  certain  number  of  crows,  land  squirrels* 
The  subjects  of  bastardy,  strays,  and  vagrants,  each  underwent 
legislative  revision.  Others  for  conveying  lands,  regulating 
fowns,  legalizing  erroneous  proceedings,  giving  further  time 
to  improve  town  lots,  &c.  are  but  adverted  to  as  characteristic 
specimens,  of  the  general  course  of  legiiilation.  At  the  close 
t>{  the  session,  the  governor,  and  general  assembly,  exchanged 
valedictories;  expecting  no  more  to  meet  officially,  as  the  gen- 
eral election  was  to  t^ke  place,  1796,  previous  to  another 
session.     ^  •    *  *. 

xroL.  If;  Zi 
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dut  it  occurs,  io  place  among  the  traiDsactiond  of  ttiis  yeai^^ 
some  accoant  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  whereby  the  controvert 
ted  boandaiy  was  settled  to  run  from  the  Mississippi  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude, 
east  &c« ;  and  a  free  port,  for  the  citiiEens  of  the  United  States, 
opened  at  Ne#  Orleans;  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  Mr* 
Brown;  and  to  the  great  disappointment,  and  chagrin,  of  the 
Spanish  party  in  Kentucky.  Who  had  in  this  year  deputed  Mr. 
Sebastian  to  make  a  treaty  of  the  commercial  kind,  with  the 
agents  of  Spain  on  the  Mississippi;  and  which  had  received 
its  form,  when  the  treaty,  made  at  Madrid,  with  the  United 
States,  was  announced*  This  being  ratified  by  the  respective 
governments,  superseded  that  clandestinely  made  by  Sebastian; 
and  for  a  while  caused  these  intriguers,  among  whose  namei 
were  seen  those  of  George  Nicholas,  and  William  Murry,  to 
pauses  in  order  to  see  whether,  or  hot,  it  woald  be  executed^ 
on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty*  From  this  time  Sebastian 
was  the -pensioner  of  Spain,  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Inasmuch  however,  as  these  subjects  will  again  be  mentioned^ 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  will  be  withheld,  for  the  iuU  develop* 
ment  of  the  project,  in  due  order  of  time. 


* 
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State  of  the  Couiitry — Treaties  with  England  and  Spain-— Pa'h 
lies — Electionsrfpr  Gcroerfwr^  i^c. — Garrard — his  Speech  to  the  Lc- 
igislature — ^ew  Counties  made — Other  acts-^One  to  establish  a 
Court  of  Appeak^^Breach  vnth  France — Jefferson^s  Letter  to  Mazr 
zie — 1797 — Ad(^m$^  President;  his  eonduct  in  relation  to  France; 
February  Session— Act  concerning  Occupyirtg  0aimants — and 
other  acts — A  dis^msition  on  some  points  ofOovernment  Ji^c, — Ovct^ 
i  turesj  to  Spanish  Partisans^  to  sever  the  Union — Proceedings  and 
result — JVovemher  Session — ProceedingSj  actsj  fyc. 

^l  796.]     In  the  jrejar  1796,  Ken):uck^  fpund  herself  in  a  state 

^r  profound  pea,ce  with  all  her  nejjghbpur^,  bujt  considerably 

agitated)  by  her  own  i^^ternal  commotions*    ^either  the  treaty 

with  Great  Britain^  nor  ^^  ^ritl^  S^.q-in,  h^i  y<e.t  been  carried 

into  .effect.    The  Freocti^  .or  J^e^era^p  P^T^Jf  M>  ^^e  United 

State^i  opposed  the  apprpp<riationa,  necessary  to  e^ecjUiate  the 

treaty  with  England;  without  whiclji^  ther^e  nxvst  have  beeaa 

breach  of  iaith,  and  a  new  c^asie  of  i^^ar,  jtl^e  t^i^g  tljiey  aimed 

at  creating)  added  tQ  the  old  or^es;  which  tl^ey  doubted  not 

wa«dd  effect  their  purpose,  and  of  which  they  w^^P  ,teoacious. 

Their  iiifluence  in  cdngress.,  h^d  hy  tit^is  time  b.ec.o;ne  ap  great, 

that  the  .appropriation,  .was  fojr  a  tipote  suspended ;  ^d  even 

rendered  doubtful.     The  swie  par;ty,  was  howiev^  willing  tf^ 

^ee  the  treaty  with.Spain^  .cari^ed.intojefecut^pnj.^iild  readilj^ 

passed  tm  appropriajtion  (j^  .t|[iat  objejct.    Jt  wa3  sent  to  the 

senate,  and  there  suspended^  ,oi^  ^p  inf<HWal  understanding 

^amdng  the  majofit};,  that  uniLil  the  house  pjf  cepi;esent;jitives 

passed  the  bill  for  the  apprppria^tion  ip  ,^4  <^f  .the  ti;etaty  wijt^ 

.  Britain,  they  would  not  pass  the  JbxU,  Ui  faya\ir  p^^the  Spanish 

treaty :  determiM  d  that  both  should  ah^e  the  same  fate.    A^d 

m<H'eaycr,  that  the  responsibility  should  /all  on  tfaeparty^  who 

faad  projected  the  violation  of  the  public  faith,  .pledged  in  the 

exact  terms  of  the  constitutipn  by  the  treaty  making  power* 

Whon '  the  determination  of  the  senate  <;ame  to  be  knoWi^) 
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though  extending  only  to  a  part  of  those  who  had' advised  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty — the  republicans  of  the  house,  as  they 
now  styled  them^ives,  did  not  choose  to  risk  their  popularity 
on  their  avowed  principles  ^  hut  relented,  and  passed  the  bill 
which  they  had  hefore  refused.  This  renjoved  all  difficulty. 
Andrew  Ellicott,  a  distinguished  mathematician  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  despatched  by  the  president,  as  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  line 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  have  it  run,  to  receive  the  posts ;  and 
in  fine,  to  execute  the  treaty  with  t  pain.  Why  it  was  not  prompt- 
ly done  in  good  faith,  will  appear  in  the  transactions  of  17?7. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  really  three  parties  in  Ken-^ 
tucky,  which  deserve  at  least  a  description: 

1st.  The  "American  Party,"  the  federalists^  detached  from  all 
foreign  interests  and  influence;  their  numberS  however  were 
but  small,  and  so  perfectly  overrun  and  browbeaten,  by 
the  other  two,  as  not  only  to  be  merely  incapable  of  doing  any 
thing;  but  deeming  it  prudent,  and  even  necessary  to  be^ilent ; 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

2d.  The  great  **Jeffersonian  Party,"  inclining  to  America, 
hut  hating  England,  and  much  attached  to  France;  strongly 
sympathizing  with  their  atlantic  brethren  of  the  same  political 
sect,  and  m\|ch  disposed  to  abuse  the  federalists — because 
among  other  things  they  did  not  resign  the  government,  to  their 
leaders.  In  the  main,  the  great  body  of  these,  meaning  well, 
but  deluded — mistaking  friends  for  foes,  and  foes  for  friends; 
right  measures  for  wrong,  and  wrong  for  right;  afiectation  for 
principles,  and  pretence  for  knowledge. 

Sd.  The  **Spanish  Party,"  a  small,  but  persevering  band, 
like  moles  working  in  the  dark;  joining  the  Jefferson  faction, 
the  more  effectually  to  oppose  the  federalists,  and  to  identify* 
themselves  with  the  infatuated  multitude;  who  they  were  to 
have  on  their  'side,  should  they  succeed.  What  hopes,  and- 
expectations  had  been  defeated,  by  the  public  treaty  wrth 
Spain!  Had  it  not  have  taken  place,  jWr.  Sebastian  would 
have  had  oiie  for  them — ^and  that  would  have  been  satisfac" 
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torj'  to  ttieir  minds,  that  the  United  States,  never  Jesired  to 
obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  western  people; 
while  these  meritorious  patriots  had..  Colonel  JNicholas,  could 
have  made  it  all  as  plain  as  a  noonday  stin.  While  everj 
intelligent  man  of  reflection,  would  have  seen  that  this  under- 
handed intrigue,  and  the  expectation  of  Spain,  that  Ken* 
tucky  would  detach  herself  from  the  union  on  that  account,. 
Lad  Impeded  the  attainment  of  the  object,  for  years. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Kentucky  as  to  parties:  The' 
general  election  was  to  take  place  in  May.  As  it  approached 
it  excited. considerable  interest;  every  part  of  the  legislative, 
and  executive  departments,  were  to  be  reorganized.  The. 
choice  of  electors,  of  governor,  and  senators,  had  become  an 
object — the  aristocracy  of  the  senate  was  to  be  checked^  extir- 
pated, or  overawed.  The  governor,  though  possessed  of  a 
negative  upon  bills,  which  «k)  less  a  force  than  two-thirds  of 
both  houses,  could  overcome,  had  however,  so  used  it,  as  not 
to  cilarm  the  democ  rac)  — and  he  was,  as  yet,  no  aristocrat. 

General  B.  Logan,  and  James  Garrard,  Esq.  perhaps,  he 
should  be  styled,  "Reverend" — as  he  had  recently  been,  or 
was  then  a  preacher  in  the  Baptist  society;  were  the  candi- 
dates, for  the  office  of  governor.  Both  were  thought  sufficient- 
ly democratic;  and  the  votes  were  nearly  equal ;  Garrard,  was 
certified  to  be  the  governor-  The  first  of  June,  he  entered 
iato  the  office,  and  chose  for  the  secretary,  Harry  Toulrain, 
whohadbeena  follower  of  Doctor  Priestly  in  England,  and 
recently  a  preacher,  of  the  Unitarian  sect.  Hence  they 
preached  no  more,  but  left  the  care  of  souls  to  others — and 
applied  themselves  to  the  more  immediate  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices;  which  they  discharged  to  the  general  satis- 
faction. 

At  the  November  session  of  this  year,  which  was  opened  as 
was  the  first,  by  Isaac  Shelby;  the  -governor,  in  person  made 
the  following  communication,  in  substance: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

"I  cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  of  expressing  througU 

you  to  my  fellow  citizens  in  general,  the  grateful  sense  of  obli- 
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gation  wbich  I  feel,  for  the  expression  of  confidence,  cvincel 
in  cnj  flection. 

^^Having  no  views,  but  such  as  embrace  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth;  I  enter  into  the  duties  of  my  office,  with  the 
bopc  that  my  unwearied  diligence  will  enable  me  to  {\x\&\  the 
expect-ation-of  my  constituents* 

^^With  peculiar  pleasure  it  is,  that  I  call  your  attention  t» 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  contrasted  with  what  U  lately 
was,  involved  in  war  with  a  cruel  foe,  on  all  Qy.rborderi>-r-and 
now,  ''by  the  directions  and  exertions  of  the  federal  govern* 
ment,  as  the  instrument  ofa  wise  and  gracious  providence,  the 
blessings  of  peace^  no  longer  in  expectation,  are  in  our  enjoy- 
ment." Add  to  this,  the  increase  of  population ;  the  extension  of 
the  settlements  to  the  extremities  of  our  territories;  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  agriculture;  the  increase  of  improvenoents;  tjie 
establishment  of  manufactures;  a  year  of  the  greatest  plenty,  in 
succession  to  one  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  wi4;h  the  hopeful  pros* 
pects  opening  to  agricultural  industry,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise, by  nacans  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ;  which  has  opened 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  port  at  Orleans,  for  us  j 
objects  long  and  ardently  desired:  and  with  this  accumulation 
of  blessings,  extending  our  views  to  the  security  of  our  rights 
by  means  of  our  constitutions  and  laws,  1  might  ask  in  the  ex- 
ultation of  an  American  citizen,  where  is  the  natioA,  that  hath 
greater  reason  to  be  thankful^  contented,  and  happy? 

''Thus  fortunately  circumstanced,our  present  sanation  see'iQS 
peculiarly  favourable  to  legislative  deliberation;  while  it  in- 
vites the  attisntiou  to  a  calm  review  of  the  laws  in  force*  Sufier 
me  to  refer  you  Jo  some  of  them*  The  first  to  be  mentioixed'^ 
as  directly  affecting  humanity,  are  those  of  the  criminal^ code^; 
and  tlie  law  respecting  grand  juries*  Crimes  of  magnitude 
oscape  punishment,  white  those  of  a  tiivial  nature  are  punished 
with  an  undue  severity:  And  however  this  course  of  procedure 
may  suit  despotic  governments,  it  derogates  from  the  justice^ 
and  the  honour,  of  a  free  and  enlightened  state* 

"In  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  this  state,  the  executive  will  want,  ^e  aid  of  the 


legislatuYe.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  each  state  j 
yet  the  business,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  terminated  so  hap* 
ptily  as  was  anticipated;  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  them 
in  <:onstruing  the  law  ajmn  which  they  were  to  proceed.  The 
commissioners'  report  on  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  yoii. 

^'Gentlemenofthe  House  of  Representatives:  The  expenses 
incurred  in  the  btisitiess  of  the  commission,  together  with  the 
compensations  to  those  engaged,  are  yet  to  be  provided  for; 
on  you  it  devolves  to  make  suqh  provision,  which  is  respect- 
fully recommended  to  your  consideration. 

**The  general  revenue  laws  of  the  state  seem  to  require  care- 
ful revision.  The  act  establishing  a  permanent  revenue,  seems 
to  have  undergone  ^o  many  hasty  alterations^  that  it  has  become 
go  complex,  and  susceptible  of  so  many  constructions,  that  its 
operation  is  considerably  impeded,  and  sometimes  its  effect 
defeated.  While  the  collectors  are  authorized  to  collect  the 
Htrearages  of  1792,  and  '93,  it  is  doubted  if  the  law  will  com- 
'  pel  them  to  pay  the' money  collected,  into  the  public  treasury: 
The  attorney  general  says  it  will  not.  Another  part  of  this 
law,  subjects  land  not  entered  for  taxation  within  a  limited 
time,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  state.  Can,  or  ought,  such  for- 
feiture injuriously  affect  the  rights  of  others  who  have  com- 
plied with  the  law?  It  may  be  a  question,  as  to  nonresidents, 
whether  the  forfeiture  is  not  an  infraction  of  the  seventh  arti- 
.  cle  of  the  compact  with  Virginia?  and  if  so,  a  violation  of  the 
constitution?  These  matters  being  deemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, are  on  that  account  presented  to  your  view. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the'House  of  Representa- 
tives: The  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  transmit  certais 
papers  to  the  secretary  of  the  war  department,  &:c.  has  been 
acted  upon  by  my  predecessor;  measures  were  also  taken  to 
settle  the  accounts  and  receive  the  hioney:  I  have  bc^n  oifi- 
cially  informed  that  the  claims  were  not  allowed;  on  tha 
ground  that  they  had  not  been  provided  for  by  law,  and  that 
^n  application  to  congress  was  necessar}'.  I  shall  hiy  the 
papers  before  yoo,  and  wait  for  instructions. 

"The  Green  River  settlers,  avaiHng  themselves  of  the  act  of 
last  session,  have  paid  about  four- thousand  pounds  into  the 
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public  treasury  for  lands  taken  up.     Those  who  have  ndt  paid^ 
'      have  no  doubt  forfeited  their  claims  to  the   state — but  1  da 
"very  sincerely  recommend  them  as  proper  subjects  of  legisla- 
tive indulgence.  / 

*'The  auditor^s  statement  exhibits  a  balance  of  more  than 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  in  favour  of  the  state.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  congratulate  you ;  and  at  the  same  time  take, 
the  liberty  to  express  a  hope  that  its  disbursement,  will  be  on 
objects  of  general  utility. 

''The  act  for  transcribing  certain  entry  books,  has  been 
complied  with. 

''The  appointments  to  office,  siticQ  last  session,  will  be  Jaid 
before  the  senate. 

"Before  I  take  my  leave,  permit  me,  fellow  citizens,  to  as- 
sure you  of  my  promptness  to  concur  with  you  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  every  measure  which  will  promote  the  further  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  commonwealth,  and  secure  those  blessings 
of  which  Heaven  has  given  us  the  possession." 

This  said,  the  governor  retired,  as  did  the  representatives, 
and  casual  auditors ;  well  pleaded  with  the  speech^  though  writ- 
ten, and  read.  Iti  truth,  it  will  be  found' on  eLxaminatioQ,,to 
eontain  in  a  simple  and  perspicuous  style,  much  useful,  and  im- 
portant information,  of  an  historical,  as  well  as  legislative  clia-- 
racter;  and  of  a  pleasing  nature  in  general. 

In  corroboration  of  what  was  said  of  the  extension  of  the 
Settlements,  &c.  a  number  of  new  counties  were  created  by 
acts  of  this  session. 

The  first,  was  Buij^itt,  composed  of  parts  of  Jefferson  and*^ 
Nelson  counties;  "beginning  on  Salt  riyer  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Mill  creek;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  Elk  lick,  near  Mr., 
Chapman's;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Floyd's  fork,  where  the 
public  road  from  Louisville  toBardstown  crosses  the  same  at 
Hickman's;  thence  a  direct  line  to  a  point  on  the  boundary* 
line  between  Shelby  county,  and  the  said  county  of  Jefferson, 
seven  miles  northwardly  of  the  mouth  of  Plumb  creek;  thence 
with  said  line  to  Salt  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Plumb  creek ;  thence 
j  urith  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  west  for&^f  Coxe's 

\  creek;  thence  up  th€  same  to  tliie  head ;  theno^  to  the  nearest 

i  •  ■  . 
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Waters  of  Wilson's  creek;  thence  down  said  creek  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Rolling  fork;  thence  down  the  same  to  Salt  river, 
and  down  that  to  the  beginning."  To  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  1797. 

Next,  Logan  county  was  divided,  and  a  new  county  created^ 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March,  1797,  to  be  called  Chris- 
tian; "beginning  on  Green  river,  eight  miles  below  Muddy 
river;  thence  a  straight  line  to  one  mile  west  of  Benjamin 
Hardin's ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  Tennessee  state  line,  where 
it  crosses  the  Elk  fork;  thence  along  tTie  said  line  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi; thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  up 
the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Green  river;  thence  up  the  same  to 
the  beginning." 

Montgomery  was  a  third  county  erected  at  this  session,  and 
to  have  effect  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  March,  1797:  "be- 
ginning on  the  Bourbon  line,  at  a  red  oak  tree,  marked  C.  L. 
on  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Mount  Sterling  to  Paris; 
thence  a  straight  line  to  strike  the  <Jividing  ridge  between 
Hinkston's  and  Stoner's  waters,  where  the  road  leading  from 
Winchester  to  Mount  Sterling,  crosses  said  ridge;  thence  the 
same  course  continued,  crossing  Red  river,  until  it  strikes  the 
Kentucky  river;"  and  including  all  that  part  of  Clark  countyi 
which  lies  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  above  boundary,  in  the 
said  county  of  Montgomery. 

Bracken  county  was  also  created  at  this  session:  it  was  com- 
posed of  such  parts  of  Mason  and  Campbell,  as  were  included 
within  bounds  "beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  one  and  a  half 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Lee's  creek;  from  thence  a  direct 
line  to  the  north  fork  of  Licking,  such  a  course  as  will  inter- 
sect the  end  of  a  line  drawn  nine  miles  due  west  from  Mason 
court  Aouse;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek, 
on  Licking;  thence  down  Licking  to  a  point  half-way  between 
the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  forks  thereof;  thence  a 
direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Stepstone,  on  the  Ohio  river; 
thence  up  the  same  to  the  beginning:"  to  have  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  June,  1797. 

VOL.  II.  A* 
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The  rfegister  was  placed  oi4  .the  civil  list,  and  allowei  a' 
yen.vly  salary  of  two  handred  pounds* 

Logan  coanty  was  again  divided,  whence  sprang  Warken; 
to  have  eflFect  from  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  1797:  "begin* 
ningat  the  moiith  of  Little  Muddy  creek;  thence  a  direct  line 
to  the  old  Buffalo  fond,  aboort  one  mile  above  James  HalPs,  oa 
Gasper  river;  thence  a  direct  Kne  to  Colonel  Dugan^  so  as  to 
include  him  in  the  proposed  county ;  thence  a  line  to  strike  the 
Tennessee  fine,  so  as  to  Include  a  s^etttement  known  by  **the 
Georgia  settlement"  in  the  said  county  of  Logan;  thence  with 
tlie  Tennessee  line  to. the  Cumberland  river,  and  up  Cumber-^ 
land  to  the  Green  tine,  and  with  the  Green  line  to  Green  river, 
and  down  Green  river  to  the  beginning.'* 

A  sixth  coynty  was  made,  by  the  name  of  Garraed:  to  take 
cflfect  from  and  after  tlic  1st  day  of  June,  1797;  **beginning  at 
the  confluence  of  Dick's  river,  with  the  Kentucky  river;  thence 
up  Dick*s  river,  with  its  several  meanders,  to  the  mouth  of 
White  Oak  creek;  from  f hence  a  direct  course  to  the  tan-yard^ 
where  the  road  leading  from  the  mouth  of  Hickman  to  the 
Crab  Orchard  crosses  Gilbert's  creek;  thence  continuing  the 
same  coarse  to  the  Madison  county  line;  thence  with  said  line 
to  Harmon's  lick;  thence  to  the  White  lick,  and  down  the 
White  Lick  fork  to  Plaint  Lick  creek;  and  down  the  said  Paint 
Lick  creek  to  the  Kentucky  river;  thence  down  said  river  to 
the  beginning.'' 

This  general  assembly,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the 
governor's  recommendation,  seems  to  have  become  the  revisers 
of  former  acts;  which  they  sometimes  duplicated,  and  some- 
times reduced  into  one:  whether  they  were  cleared  of  theif 
complexity,  and  ambiguity,  may  well  be  doubted.   ' 

The  titles  of  some  of  these  reducing  acts,  will  be  recited: 

1st.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts  for  esta- 
brishing  county  courts,  and  regulating  proceedings  therein^ 
and  concerning  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
their  jurisdiction."  And  in  fact,  a  new  law  was  made,  contain* 
ing  twelve  sections,  occupying  five  large  octavo  pages,  whicli 


withovit  repealing^by  construction,  supeiseded  all  former  laws 
pn  the  subjects  coming  within  its  provisions* 

3d*  ^Ati  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^Aa  act  to  establkb 
an  inspection  of  flour  and  hemp*'"  Neither  had  this  any  re- 
pealing clause*    This  had  only  five  secti^s* 

3d*  ^^An  act  to  reduce  into  ona  the  several  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  concerning  limitationf  of  actions*"  This  bad  nine  «ec« 
'tions;  but  no  repealing  clause* 

4th.  ^^ A  collection  of  the  acts  or  parts  of  acts  of  the  Virginia 
assembly  concerning  the  titles  to  lands  in  this  conin»onweakb»^' 
This,  though  not  in  the  usual  style  of  enactment,  was  an  act; 
and  received,  like  other  acts,  the  approbation  of  the  governor* 
This  extended  to  many  pages,  and  with  some  prelections  by 
the  editor  of  the  laws,  together  with  those  passed  by  Keatuckyt 
as  amendments,  not  less  than  eighty* 

6th*  ^^An  ^ct  to  reduce  into  on^  the  several  acts  concerning 
the  examination  and  trial  of  criminals,  grand  and  petit  juries, 
▼eniries,  and  for  other  puq>oses*"  This  act  hm  sixty-two  sec- 
tions, a  repealing  clause^  and  something  over  tw^ejive  pages: 
yet  its  subjects  are  ill  digested* 

6th*  ^An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  *Aa  act  to  establish 
district  courts  in  this  commonweaith*'''  This  aet  bas  Iweitity- 
five  sections,  five  pages,  and  a  repealing  clause* 

7th*  ^^An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acte  fi^T  prevent* 
ing  vexatious  suits,  and  regvJiating  proceed'mgs  in  civil  cases*^ 
Thirteen  pa^es,  and  forty^ve  sections,  sufficed  for  ti^  sufojecte 
of  this  act*    No  repeal  of  (brmer  Iaw^> 

Sth.  ^An  act  to  reduce  into  one  ibe  several  acts  eotaUishtng 
courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  directing  ithepixH:e«ding8  tbercy 
in*'^  Only  five  or  six  pages,  and  seventeen  ^eciioosy  withoilt  a 
cepealing  clause,  comprehended  the  ^oat^its  of  tbo  aot  wi& 
the  foregoing  title* 

9th.  ^^An  act  to  ireduce  into  one  the  several  acta  directing 
the  rules  and  proceedings  in  the  coui^  of  chancery*''  Abowt 
eight  pages,  and  thirty-nine  sections,  wfthouia  r^^ealing.clauae, 
4;ontain  the  matter  of  Hiis  act* 
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10th.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  and  parts 
of  acts^  concerning  executions,  and  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors.'*  Nineteen  pages,  and  thirty-eight  sections,  no  repeal 
of  former  laws,  furnish  room  for,  and  denote  the  distribution 
of,  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  act. 

These  may  suffice,  for  specimens  of  legislation  at  this  session, 
in  relation  to  public  acts.  These,  however,  were  not  exempt 
from  the  fate  common  to  all  preceding  laws,  of  being  amended; 
that  is,  altered,,  and  changed.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
acts  whose  titles  have  been  recited,  were  furnished  by  the 
public  revisers:  not  the  more  perfect  on  that  account. 

Among  the  various  other  acts,  passed  at  this  session,  which 
will  not  be  noticed,  there  is  one,  which  although  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  remark,  will  still  elicit  further  observation: 
and  the  more  especially,  as  it  carries  the  practice  of  abolish- 
ing courts,  and  of  removing  judges,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  an 
extreme  which  completely  overturns,  and  renders  nugatory, 
those  parts  of  the  constitution,  which  were  intended  to  secure 
to  the  judiciary  department  a  reasonable  share  of  independence 
of  the  legislature:  such  as,  that  *Hhe  judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour;"  and  although  impeachable, 
or  removable  upon  an  address  to  the  governor,  yet  reqdi- 
ling  that  two-thirds  of  the  senate  must  concur  to  effect  a 
removal  in  the  first  case;  and  the  same  proportion  of  both 
houses,  to  sanction  an  address,  in  that  mode  of  procedure. — 
Besides^  that  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  require,  that  one 
accused,  although  a  judge,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  hca]> 
ing  the  allegation,  and  of  defending  himself^  before  he  is  con- 
demned. Again-<-it  is  asserted,  that  a  judge  receiving  a  corr^ 
mission  under  the  constituiion^  to  be  held  during  good  behaviour^ 
has  a  legairigbtvestedinhim^  upon  that  condition;  tohich  is  held  to  6e 
as  clear  an  inference  oj  constitutional  lawj  as  that  he  has  a  right  io 
decide  the  eases  brought  before  him.  These  considerations  not-^ 
withstanding,  the  legislature  of  this  session  (others  having  pre- 
viously attacked  and  destroyed  the  inferior  courts,  and  thus 
displaced  the  judges)  passed  ^^An  act  establishing  the  court  of 
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appealsk"  Having  the  character  of  an  original  law;  whereby 
the  court  of  appeals  then  in  existence,  had  it  operated,  must 
have  been  superseded,  or  duplicated.  The  governor,  however, 
as  it  seems,  approved  the  law,  but  neglected  to  execute  it; — 
so  that  it  had  no  eflFect,  but  to  demonstrate  the  lust  of  law 
making*  The  fact  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  &c.  stands  on 
record:  the  precedent  is  complete,  as  to  its  passage:  motived 
are  not  known,  nor  need  they  be  asked  for — because  they  may 
be  concealed,  feigned,  or  disguised.  These  precedents  have 
since  been  variously  repeated,  and  once  at  least,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  judge,  or  judges;  hereafter  to  be  seen. 

Another  act  of  great  importance  to  society,  and  especially 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  was  one,  entitled,  *^An  act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  or  parts  of  acts  concerning 
^herifis."  This  act  has  thirty-four  sections,  no  repealing  clause, 
and  covers  between  twelve  and  thirteen  pages — importing  by 
its  title,  and  so  understood  among  the  people  to  include  eVery 
thing  appertaining  to  the  rights,  disabilities,  and  duties  of 
those  officers.  Upon  this  construction,  however,  some  impor- 
tant provisions,  contained  in  former  laws,  both  as  to  principal, 
and  deputy  sheriffs,  calculated  to  guard  the  people  against 
malepractices,  were  left  out  of  this  revising,  and  reducing  act. 
Such  as  for  example,  that  the  principal,  should  not  farm,  let, 
or  sell,  his  office — that  a  deputy,  should  not  act  as  such,  for 
more  than  two  years  in  succession,  &c. 

Several  laws  were  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice^ 
such  at  least,  is  supposed  to  be  their  object — such  as,  for  in- 
stance, *^An  act  directing  the  method,  of  proceeding  in  courts 
of  equity  against  absent  debtors,  or  other  absent  defendants, 
and  for  settling  the  proceedings  on  attachments  against  abscon- 
ding debtors;"  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  creditors  against  fraudu- 
lent devises;"  and  "An  act  directing  the  mode  of  suing  out 
and  prosecuting  writs  of  habeas  corpus:"  besides  others,  refer- 
red to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  It  remains  to  mention 
fi6me  which  interfered  with  private  rights;  and  were  wholly 
exparte.  Such  as  "An  act  authorizing  Harry  Innis  to  convey 
certain  lands;"  "An  act  to  vest  the  estate  of  Joseph  Barnctt 
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deceased,  in  commisfisoners,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors:^ 
and  ^^An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Butlen''  la  all  fifty-three 
acts,  covering  two  hundred  and  forty-three  pages — the  mere 
titles  only,  of  eight  being  inserted. 

This  species  of  information,  will  give  s^ibq  idea  of  the  rapii 
multiplication  of  the  laws,  of  their  imperfectioR,  and  frequent 
alteration;  of  the  variety  of  subjects  acted  on,  and  of  the  Uttle 
care  and  great  labour,  of  legislators* 

Before  the  narrative  for  the  year  is  closed,  it  is  deemed  per- 
tinent to  remark,  that  a  breach  made  by  the  rulers  of  France;^ 
with  the  United  States,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  late  treaty 
with  Great  Britain;  was  growing  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
occurrence  of  events* .  President  Washington  whose  patriotic 
and  liberal  mind,  embraced  the  hope,  dear  to  him,  of  uniting 
anti-federalists,  to  federalists,  and  of  presenting  to  foreign 
nations  the  formidable  image  of  an  undivided  people,  in  sup- 
port of  a  national  government;  had,  on  the  same  principle  that 
be  took  Mr*  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet,  afterwards  sent  Mr*^ 
Monroe  as  minister  to  France;  who  instead  of  serving  his  pa-^ 
iron  and  the  United  States,  by  firndy  and  ably  maintaining  the 
line  of  policy,  adopted  by  them;  which  was  to  maintain  inde- 
pendently, the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  in  all  their 
rights  of  treaty,  and  otherwise ;  forgot,  it  would  seem,  his  office, 
and  his  duties;  countenanced  unfounded,  and  untoward  claims 
of  France,  upon  his  own  government;  and  even  cherished  her 
discontents,  and  growing  resentments,  ostensibly  chd  account  of 
the  treaty;  but  really  because  the  United  States  would  not 
.join  her,  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain*  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  urged  by  his  anxiety  to  have  a  ftiU  and  just 
representation  of  his  past  transactions,  aB  well  as  of  bis  present 
^ispositi<Hi,  -and  future  views  laid  before  the  French  govern* 
ment,  before  it  should  tak6  any  practical  measures,  of  a  violent 
or  unfriendly  character;  th^  president  determined  to  aopei^ 
sede  Colonel  Monroe,  by  the  appointment  of  General  Charles 
Coatsworth  Pinkney*  A  man  of  high  merit,  the  most  unble- 
mished character,  and  known  partiality  to  Frane^;  but  of  the 
president's  politics,  as  to  foreign  nations^  and  the  conduct  of 
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4fcA  Unitc3  States:  him,  the  French  cahmet  assuming  mucli 
haughteur  refused  to  receite.  And  thos  shut  the  door  against 
those  friendly  connminications  and  exphmations,  which  he  was 
destined  to  make.  When  a  friend  is  spumed  from  the  door  of 
^  friend,  what  but  enmity  can  ensue?  Nay,  it  was  evinced 
already,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France.  She,  although  unprin* 
cipted,  and  eager  for  plunder,  did  not  think  it  yet  expedient^ 
to  strike  the  decisive  Mow.  There  was  an  approaching  elec- 
tion to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  of  persons  to  choose 
a  president,  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States.  An 
typinion,  had  gone  abroad,  that  President  Washington,  would 
withdraw  to  private  life;  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  would  proba- 
bly succeed  him:  in  that  event,  France,  whose  friends  in  the 
United  States  (Kentucky  furnishing  her  full  quota)  were  not 
only  numerous,  but  noisy,  expecting  every  thing  to  be  concc' 
ied  to  her,  did  not  like  to  endanger  the  loss  of  those  friends, 
by  precipitate  measures.  Therefore  she  tempered  her  ire, 
with  a  few  grains  of  policy.  In  the  mean  time  President  Wash- 
ington, published  his  valedictory;  in  which  he  declined  fur- 
ther service.  This  removed,  all  difficulty  from  the  Jefferson 
party,  who  till  then  had  been  kept  in  suspense  by  tlie  usual 
expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Washington.  For 
although  the  leaders  of  the  party,  had  deserted,  and  denoun- 
^d  him;  yet  many  of  their  followers  in  all  other  points,  with- 
drew from  then),  on  this.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  rival  can- 
didates were  known.  John  Adams,  then  vice  president,  waf 
taken  up  by  the  federalists,  for  president;  and  Thomas  Pink^ 
liey,  late  minister  near  St.  James's,  for  vice  presidents  The 
^ther  party,  exerted  itself  foV  Mr.  Jefferson  alone. 

Their'  previous  contests,  about  the  British  treaty,  in  which 
the  house  of  representatives  in  congress,  as  to  several  points^ 
Exhibited  a  majority  of  Jeffersonians,  disaffected  Americans^ 
French  party,  or  "republicans,"  as  they  called  themselves,  had 
produced  great  heats,  anij  animosities;  and  which  were  by  no 
means  allayed  in  this  contest.  Admitting  both  parties  to  have 
been  sincere,  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  men  may 
l^e.as  candid  in  error,  as  when  correct  j  when  in  the  wrong,  as 
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ID  the  right;  yet  it  is*  to  be  asserted  upon  the  most  deliberate^^ 
review,  that  the  neutral  system  adopted  by  the  president,  and 
supported  by  tlie  federalists,  was  the  true  and  genuine  Ameri- 
can policy;  while  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
his  adherents,  was  of  a  character  perfectly  the  reverse.  So 
that  if  they  made  pretence  to  be  honest  men,  they  proved  to 
be  weak  politicians;  except  in  the  art  of  managing  the  multi- 
tude. Their  means  for  effecting  this  object,  being  adverted 
to,  will  be  found  to  place  their  morality  upon  no  higher  a  grade 
than  that  of  their  national  policy ;  suppressions  of  truth,  and 
assertions  of  falsehood — gross  misrepresentations  of  federal 
men,  and  measures,  had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  the  course 
pursued  by  them.  President  Washington,  as  already  seen,  so 
far  from  escaping  them,  had  been,  and  yet  was,  an  object  of 
their  peculiar  resentment,  and  malicious  animadversion.  No 
review,  however,  can  do  justice  to  the  parties  in  this  contro- 
versy, without  recurring  to  French  affairs;  nor  can  more  than 
an  epitome  be  offered. 

To  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  the  United  States  had  rendered 
their  thanks,  and  their  gratitude,  for  aiding  them  in  their  at- 
tainment of  independence.  But  a  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  that  country,  and  the  head  of  Lquis  had  been  cut  off  by  a 
triumphant  party,  who  had  determined  to  send  a  minister  to 
the  United  States:  always  an  important  measure  in  its  com* 
mencement;  but  in  that  instance,  much  enhanced  by  atten- 
dant circumstances,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  President 
Washington,  expecting  this  new  minister  in  1793,  had  made 
certain  queries,  as  his  manner  was,  on  interesting  occasionS| 
touching  his  reception,  in  order  to  have  the  opinion  of  hi^ 
cabinet  ministers;  although  probably,  he  did  not  doubt  as  to 
any  one  of  the  points.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  minis- 
ters: and  although  the  queries,  were  resolved  in  favour  of  thp 
reception  of  the  minister  from  the  French  republic,  a,s  it  was 
called,  who'  was  Mr.  Genet,  a  firebrand,  as  already  seen,  yet 
these  queries,  about  this  year,  were  brought  forth  in  one,  of  a 
series  of  virulent  publications  against  the  federal  administra- 
tion.   Making  the  mer^  matter  of  consi^ltation,  the  topic  bf  aa 
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inflammatory  philippic  against  the  president.  An  etttact  is 
Worthy  of  commemoration ;  notwithstanding  its  fahrication  was 
the  result  of  treachery,  no  less  than  of  the  most  k'ancorous 
party  spirit:  for  the  document  referred  to,  had  been  commit- 
ted in  confidence,  to  the  cabinet  ministers  only.  It  commences: 
*'The  foregoing  queries  were  transmitted  for  consideration,  to 
the  heads  of  departments,  previous  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  president's  house.  The  text  needs  no  commentary.  It 
has,  stamped  upon  its  front,  in  characters  brazen  enough  for 
idolatry  to  Comprehend,  petfidy  and  ingratitude.  To  doubt, 
in  such  a  case,  was  dishonourable;  to  proclaim  those  doubts, 
treachery.  For  the  honour  of  the  American  character,  and  of 
human  nature,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  records  of  the 
United  States  exhibit  such  a  stupendous  monument  of  degene- 
racy. It  will  almost  require  the  authenticity  of  holy  writ,  to 
persuade  posterity  that  it  is  not  a  libel,  ingeniously  contrived, 
to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  saviour  of  his  country."  While 
this  was  said,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  people  that  the 
president  was  the  enemy  of  France,  and  thus  alienating  them 
in  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  revolution,  from  him, 
who  is  confessed  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  either  knowing  his  own  negligence,  by  which  his 
copy  of  these  queries  had  got  into  the  hands  of  his  clerk.  Mon- 
sieur Freneau,  and  were  thence  conveyed  to  ihe  French 
legation ;  or  conscious  that  he  would  be  suspected  of  having 
betrayed  the.  confidence  reposed  in  him,  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  to  the  president,  and  assure  him,  ^Hhat  this  breach  of 
confidence  must  be  ascribed  to  some  other;"  taking  occasion 
to  remark  withall,  in  the  same  letter,  <Hhat  he  was  totally  ab- 
stracted, from  all  party  questions." 

To  this  letter,  the  president  replied: 

"|f  I  had  entertained  any  suspicion  before,  that  the  queries 
which  have  been  published  in  Bache's  paper  proceeded  from 
you,  the  assurances  you  have  given  of  the  contrary,  would  have 
removed  them — but  the  truth  is,  I  harboured  none. 

"I  am  at  oo  loss  to  conjecture,  from  what  source  they  flowed 5 
Vol.  II.  B* 
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tfaroogb  what  channel  they  were  conveyed  j  nor  for  what  ptii*' 
pose  they,  and  similar  publications,  appear. 

"As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would  not 
be  frank',  candid,  or  friendly,  to  conceal,  that  your  conduct  has 
been  represented  as  derogating  from  that  opinion  I  conceived 
you  entertained  of  me;  that  to  your  particular  friends  and 
connexions,  you  have  described,  and  they  have  denounced  me, 
as  a  person  under  a  dangerous  influence,  and  that  if  I  Would 
listen  moreio  some  other  opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  an- 
swer invariably  has  been,  that  1  had  never  discovered  any  thing 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind, 
of  his  sincerity;  that  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct 
while  he  was  in  the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would 
occur  to  him,  that  truth,  and  right  decisions,  were  the  sole  ob* 
jectsof  my  pursuit;  that  tliere  were  as  many  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge,  of  my  having  decided  against^  hs  In  favour 
of  the  person  evidently  alluded  to;  and  moreover,  that  I  was 
no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  politics  or  measures  of 
any  man  living.  In  short,  that  I  was  no  party  man  myself^ 
and  that  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to 
reconcile  them. 

"To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that  until  the  last  year 
or  two,  I  had  noconception  that  parties  would,  or  even  could, 
go  the  lengths  that  I  have  been  witness  to;  nor  did  1  believe, 
until  lately,  that  it  was  within  tlie  bounds  of  probability — hardly 
within  those  of  possibility — that  whilcl  was  using  my  utmost 
exertions  to  establish  a  national  character  of  our  own,  indepen- 
dent, as  far  as  our  obligations  and  justice  would  permit,  of 
every  nation  of  tlie  earth;  and  wished  by  steering  a  steady 
course,  to  preserve  this  coutitry  from  the  horrors  of  a  desola- 
ting war,  1  should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation, 
and  subject  to  the  infiuence  of  another;  and  to  prove  it,  that- 
every  act  of  my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and'  the 
g|:o5sest  and  mo^t  nibidious  misre^presentations  of  them,  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that  too  in 
?uch  exaggcrultd,  and  indecent  terms,  as  could*  scarcely  be 
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applied  to.  a  Nero — to  a  notorious  defaulter — or  even  to  a- 
common  pickpocket  But  enough  of  this — I  have  already 
gone  further  in-  the  expression  of  my  feelings,  than  I  intended." 
Among  the  infamous  libels  of  the  day,  were  hunted  up,  and 
republished  as  genuine,  a  series  of  feigned  and  forged  letters, 
which  were  written  during  the  war,  published  in  1777,  and 
ascribed  to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  public 
confidence  in  his  patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  the  United  States; 
for  which  they  were  calculated,  had  they  been  his  production ; 
but  they  then  detected  themselves,  by  statements,  at  the  time 
notoriously  false:  for  which  they  had  been  consigned  to  a 
merited  execration,  and  oblivion.  But  now,  published  to  a 
new  generation,  they  had  a  considerable  effect;  especially  as 
the  president  made  no  public  denial  of  them,  until  about  the 
time  he  went  out  of  office. 

But  one  of  the  most  Insolent  and  atrocious  things  which  were 
attempted  to  influence  the  approaching  election,  was  the  inter- 
ference of  Adet,  tl^e  French  minister.  He  chose  this  time,  to 
make  a  communication  of  the  complaints,  whether  imaginary 
or  real,  that  France  had  against  the  United  States;  and  to  con- 
clude it  by  recurring  to  the  war,  in  which  he  said,  "Frenchmen 
mingling  with  Americans,  shed  their  blood,  to  establish  the 
independence  of  the  latter  in  a  ferocious  war,  against  those 
same  Englishmen,  who  had  sworn  the  destruction  of  France, 
now  engaged  in  a  similar  contest  for  liberty  and  independence." 
With  much  more,  pathetically  written,  and  connected  with 
other  representations,  calculated  to  shew  that  from  the  present 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  its 
supporters,  France  had  nothing  to  expect,  or  to  hope:  that  in- 
deed his  powers  as  minister  were  ordered  to  be  suspended; 
but  that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations,  but  as  a  mark  of  jitst  discotitent,  which  was  to  last 
until  the  government  of  the  United  States  returned  to  sentiments^ 
and  to  measures^  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  alliance^ 
and  to  the  tworn  friendship  betzoeen  the  two  nations.  An  abstract 
intended  to  produce  the  strongest  possible  effect  on  public  feel- 
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ing,  w^s  made  from  this  letter,  J3efore  it  was  sent  to  the  secre* 
tary,  and  published  immediately  after.  The  design  was  toj 
obvious  to  be  mistaken — it  was  to  affect  the  ensuing  election. 

The  contest^  in  which  Kentucky  deeply  sympathized^'as 
"republicans,"  with  all  other  republicans^  whether  French  or 
Aipericans,  terminated  in  due  time,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams 
for  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  for  vice  president* 

But  this  was  a  sore  defeat  to  the  rulers  of  France,  and  their 
partisans.  There  was,  nevertheless,  created  for  them^a  new  focal 
point.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  brought  to  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  and  once  more  placed  in  a  prominent  situation 
in  the  government.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  wrote  his 
letter  to  his  friend  Mazzei»  And  as  it  is  deemed  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  author,  who  can  but  be  interesting,  it  wilt 
be  inserted  here: 

"Our  political  situation  is  prodigiously  changed  since  you 
left  fs.  Instead  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty,  and  that  republi- 
can goviemment  which  carried  us  through  the  war,  an  anglo* 
uoNAKCHio-ARiSTOCRATic  I»ARTY  has  arisen*  Their  avowed 
object  is  to  impose  on  iis  the  substance^  as  they  have  already 
given  us  the  form  of  the  British  government*  Nevertheless 
the  pnncipal  body  of  our  citizens  remain  faithful  to  republican 
principles.  All  our  proprietors  of  lands  are  friendly  to  those 
principles;  as  also  the  men  of  talents. 

"We  have  against  us^  the  executive  power — the  judiciary 
power,  two  out  of  three  branches  of  our  government — all  the 
officers  of  our  government—all  who  are  seeking  office — all 
timid  men,  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  tempestu- 
ous sea  of  liberty — ^the  British  merchants,  and  the  Americans 
who  trade  on  British  capitals — the. speculators — persons  inte- 
rested in  the  public  funds— -establishments  invented  with  views 
of  corruption,  dnd  to  assimilate  us  to  the  British  model  in  it^ 
corrupt  parts.  "^ 

"1  should  give  you  a  fever,  were  I  to  name  the  apostates  who 
have  embraced  these  heresies.    Men  who  were  Sou>mons  in 

COUNCIL,  AND  SamPSONS  IN  GOJKBAT,  BUT    WHOSE  HAIR  HAS   h^m 
CUT  OFr  BT  THfi  WHOBS  OF  EnGLANP; 
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*^They  would  wrest  from  us  that  liberty  wliich  wc  have  oI> 
tained  by  so  much  labour  and  peril;  but  we  shall  preserve  it. 
Our  mass  of  weight  and  riches  is  so  powerful,  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  any  attempt  against  us  by  force.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  guard  ourselves^  and  that  we  break  the  Lilliputian 
tieshy  which  they  bound  us  in  the  first  slumbers  which  succeed- 
ed our  labours.  It  suffices  that  we  arrest  the  progress  of  that 
system  of  ingratitude  and  injustice  towards  France,  from  which 
they  would  alienate  us  to  bring  Ub  under  British  influence. 
(Signed)  «THO:  JEFFERSON.^' 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  Paris  Moniteur,  of  the  26th 
of  January,  1797:  of  course,  written  the  year  preceding — that 
is,  while  Mr.  Jeffisrson  was  professing  an  abstraction  from  all 
political  questions,  and  making  to  President  Washington,  pro- 
fessions of  his  respect  and  esteem.  Callender^s  libels  against 
that  great  and  good  man,  since  known  to  have  been  approved^ 
and  paid  for,  by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  might  have  been  more  gross 
upon  the  president,  and  the  federalistsi,  ^ho  supported  mm, 
but  tbey  could  not  have  been  more  complete,  or  comprehen- 
sive. Thus,  and  by  other  means  no  less  obvious  and  flagrant, 
Wcis  the  animosity  of  France  against  the  United  States  kept  up, 
encouraged,  and  fomented,  by  prominent  and  influential  citi- 
zem  of  the  United  States.  While  for  this,  and  other  evidence 
no  less  conclusive,  or  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  enemy  of 
England,  and  of  his  own  government,  in. favour  of  France,  did 
the  latter  adopt  hirti,  of  which  demonstrations  were  given,  as 
her  candidate  for  the  .presidency  of  the  United  States.  So  far 
from  this  interference  of  a  powerful  foreign  nation  giving  alarm 
to  the  party  here,  and  inducing  it  to  withdraw,  it  felt  itself 
strengthened  by  it,  and  pleased  with  it;  notwithstanding  that 
the  rufers  of  France  still  continued  the  door  shut  against  the 
American  minister.  General  Pinkney;  who  had  been  sent  to 
them  in  the  true  spirit  of  amity  and  peace:  and  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  French  feeling,  the  whole  anti-federal  phalanx 
throughout  the  United  States,  Kentucky  inclnded,  gave  its 
vote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  for  president:    at  the  very  time,  too, 
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the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  suffering  severe  injo* 
ries,  from  the  depreciations  of  French  cruisers,  in  the  West 
Indies.  But  this  history  is  compelled  to  forhear  details  on 
these  subjects. 

[1797.]  Mr.  Adams^  having  become  the  president  of  the 
United  States  on  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  could  not  withhold 
his  attention  from  the  relative  conditions  of  France,  and  the 
United  States;  and  feeling  as  a  true  American  executive,  on 
the  receipt  of  General  Pinkney's  despatches,  issued  his  procla- 
mation soon  after,  for  congress  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  June. 

At  the  meeting  of  congress,  the  president  pursuing  the  exana- 
ple  set  him  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  made  his  communi- 
cations in  person.  Adverting  to  the  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  French  Directory,  deliveilfed  to  Colonel  Monroe,  in  hit 
last  audience ;  he  said,  that  it  "disclosed  sentiments  more  alarm- 
ing than  the  refusal  of  a  minister;  because  more  dangerous  to 
oor  independence  and  union;  and,  at  the  same  time,  studiously 
marked  with  indignities  towards  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  from 
their  government;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  different 
affections,  principles,  and  interests,  from  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  whom  they  themselves,  have  chosen  to  manage  their 
common  concerns;  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  . 
peace.  Such  attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision 
which  shall  convince  France,  and  the" world,  that  we  are  not 
a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear, 
and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments 
of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national  honour,  charac- 
ter, and  interest.^' 

The  president  further  avowing,  the  friendly  and  pacific  dis- 
positions of  the  governtnent  towards  France,  declared  his  inten- 
ded attempt  at  further  negotiation:  pursuing  this  idea  in  good 
faith,  he  instituted  the  commission  of  Pinkney,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry;  to  whom  he  gave  instructions  to  endeavour  to  effect 
reconciliation,  and  preserve  peace,  by  all  means  compatible 
with  the  honour,  and  the  faith,  of  the  United  States;  but  no 
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national  engagements  were  to  be  impaired ;  no  innovations  to 
be  made  upon  any  internal  regulations  which  had  peace  for 
their  object;  nor  were  anj  rights  of  the  government  to  be  sur- 
rendered. 

Accordingly,  the  attempt" at  recoi^ciliation  was  renewed — 
the  envoys  presented  themselves  in  Paris,  and  were  haughtily 
refused  to  be  received. 

In  the  mean  time,  insults  on  them  were  multiplied ;  and 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stq-tes  increased 
to  a  degree  of  open  hostility.  So  firmly  fixed,  nevertheless, 
were  the  anti-federal  party,  in  their  principles,  and  their  policy, 
that  but  few  defalcations  took  place  in  it:  while  it  regularly 
opposed  the  measures  offered,  to  place  the  country  in  a  state 
of  defence:  exclaiming  equally  against  a  navy,  and  an  army. 
These  men  called  them.selves  "republicans" — the  French 
called  themselves  "republicafis" — and  although  the  latter  had 
proved  themselves,  to  be  ferocious,  ambitious,  and  depredating, 
even  as  to,  the  former;  yet  they  could  not  raise  their  hands,  nor 
voices  either,  **against  their  brethren,  of  the  same  principle." 
Such  is  the  infatuation  of  faction,  and  party  spirit,  when  it 
takes  a  foreign  direction,  and  yields  itself  to  the  influence  of 
sinister  politicians:  who,  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  merit, 
and  yet  goaded  by  their  ambition,  to  aspire  to  primary,  or 
other  high  ofiices;  which  they  cannot  expect  to  attain  by  direct 
and  honest  means,  resort  to  arts  calculated  to  impose  upon  and 
delude  the  most  ignorant,  and  always  the  most  numerous  por- 
tion of  the  popular^ass;  and  who,  in  republics,  hav€t  but  too 
often  the  preponderance  in  the  affairs  of  government;  though 
beyond  their  understanding,  as  they  are  out  of  the  range  of 
their  information  and  reflection.  It  being  taken  as  an  admitted 
postulatum,  that  no  man  can  decide  correctly,  nor  should  he  be 
railed  on  to  decide  at  all,  that  which,  he  does  not,  and  has  not 
capacity,  to  understand. 

The  legislature  of  Kentucky  asserrtljed  in  the  month  of 
February  of  this  year,  and'rcsunjed  the  bui^iness  of  law  making, 
and  mending.  Like  those  of  the  last  session,  many  of  thcni 
are  collecting  and  reducing  acts.  The  titles  of  some  of  them 
will  here  be  inserted: 
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1st.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acta  concerning^ 
mill  danos,  and  other  obstructions  in  water  courses.^'  This  act 
has  only  fourteen  sections,  and  five  pages, 

2d.  "An  act  to  reduce  into  one,  the  several  acts  concerning 
wills,  the  distribution  of  intestates'  estate,  and  the  duty  of  ex- 
ecutors, and  administrators."  Fourteen  pages  and  fifty-eight 
•ections,  comprehend  this  act:  which  like  the  preceding,  has 
no  repealing  clause.  Whether  such  acts  simplify,  or  compli- 
cate, the  legal  code,  can  hardly  be  a  question. 

The  following  is  an  original — "An  act  making  an  additional 
compensation,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  certain  other  offi- 
c^jrs  of  government." 

This  act  declares  that  the  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be 
two  hundred  pounds  annually — and  that  there  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  auditor,  register,  and  treasurer,  fifty  pounds  each  annu- 
ally, in  addition  to  their  present  salaries. 

"An  act  concerning  occupying  claimants  of  land."  This  is 
the  title  of  an  act,  which  passed  the  h6use  of  representatives 
in  1794,  but  was  rejected  in  the  senate  then,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  till  now.  But  the  senate  had  undergone  a  change, 
by  an  election  in  the  last  year;  by  which  it  had  been  imbued 
with  much  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this  subject,  and  to  that  it 
now  yielded  its  former  opposition. 

This  act  will  be  found  in  its  preamble,  to  depict  the  state 
of  the  country  as  to  conflicting  claims  to  land ;  and  the  conse- 
quent occurrence  to  those  who  had  settled  and  improved  the 
land  as  their  own,  of  being  evicted  from  it^by  the  establishment 
of  a  better  claim;  but  who  nevertheless,  being  subject  by  the 
rules  of  law,  to  account  for  rents,  and  profits,  were  equally  upon 
principles  of  equity,  entitled  to  be  paid  for  improvements  put 
upon  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  two  modes  of  proceeding,  the  one 
by  ejectment,  where  the  party  out  of  possession  had  the  elder 
legal  title — the  other,  by  bill  in  chancery,  where  the  occupant 
had  the  older  patent,  were  in  use.  ,  In  the  cases  upon  bills,  if 
the  chancellor  decreed  against  the  occupant,  he  ordered  com- 
missi<>ners,  to  take  an  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  improvements  on  the  other;  and  to  state 
them  in  a  report  to  the  court,  on  which  it  decreed,  according 
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to  equity.  But  if  the  process  was  by  declaration  in  ejectment, 
and  judgment  against  the  occupant,  he  was  subject  to  be  put 
out  of  possession — made  account  for  rents  and  profits — and 
to  get  nothing  for  his  improvements:  unless  indeed,  he  filed  his 
bill  with  the  cl^ancellor,  of  whose  jurisdiction  there  was  much 
reason  to  doubt,  in  Ijie  then  state  of  the  law,  and  thus  got  an 
injunction,  to  stay  the  writ  of  possession,  until  the  matter  of 
rents,  and  improvements  could  be  settled.  This  would  be  cir- 
cuitous, dilatory,  expensive,  and  troublesome^  But  could  the 
court  of  chancery  have  entertained  a  bill  of  the  kind  supposed? 
One  principal  object  of  which  was,  to  turn  the  trespasses  (for 
such  they  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law)  of  the  occupant,  in  rela> 
tion  to  improvements,  into  equitable  claims,  or  offsets,  against 
the  legal  demand  of  the  holder  of  the  elder  tide,  for  rents,  &c.: 
another  object  was,  to  reduce  those  legal  demands  into  so 
many  items  of  account  to  be  adjusted  by  the  chancellor,  or  his, 
commissioner.  The  jurisdiction  might,  as  it  has  been  sugges- 
ted, well  be  doubted.  When  a  party  goes  into  chancery,  in 
order  to  obtain  relief,  he  is  required  to  exhibit  a  demand  on 
tlie  defendant,  if  not  founded  on  law,  at  least  founded  on  equity, 
not  inconsistent  with  law^  or  the  lawful  rights  of  tlie  defendants 
The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  are  founded  on  fraud, 
accident,  or  mistake:  none  of  which  appertain  necessarily  to 
the  occupant  of  land,  under  a  bad  title.  Yet  according  to  the 
plain  sense  of  such  men  as  cultivate  the  soil;  and  according 
to  the  feeling,  and  understanding,  of  the  country,  as  early  as 
1794,  the  man,  who  under  a  claim  derived  from  the  public 
records,  settled  and  improved  land,  should  another  evict  him 
by  better  right,  was  thought,  accounting  for  injuries,  to  have, 
a  just  claim  fqr  ameliorutioiis ;  on  these  principles,  to  avoid 
multiplicity  of  suits,  and  to  place  the  adjustment  of  the  recip- 
rocal claims  of  the  parties  on  the  same  footing,  whether  the 
title  was  tried  at  law,  or  in  chancery,  was  the  bill  under  obser- 
vation, framed  and  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  year  last  alluded  to;  its  subsequent  history  to  the  time  of 
its  becoming  a  law,  and  fourteen  years'  practice  on  it,  without 
alteration,  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  its  utility,  and  of 

VOL.  II.  C*    . 
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its  receiving  the  general  approbation  of  the  pahlic.  In  fact^ 
"had  it  never  been  ametided,  it  is  believed,  that  the  right  in  the 
^l^gidlatore  to  pass  it,  never  troutd  have  been  quisstioi^ed.  Of 
coarsest  bever  would  have  been  declared  unconstitutional, 
with  that  of  1«12,  Whicfh  Was  substituted  for  it;  and  Kentucky 
Would  hav^  escaped  hier  present  unpleasant  dilemma,  with  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States ;  who  have  pronounced  her 
dccupyihg  claimant  laWs  contrary  to  the  compact  of  separa-* 
tioh  with  Virginia;  and  therefot'e  nullities*  Far  from  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  decision  of  the  court,  as  from 
apptovihg  of  the  acts  of  IB  \%  and  1 820,  it  is  intended,  in  chro- 
nological order,  to  pay  partfcuTar  attention  to  each.  It  may 
suffice  for  the  present  to  say,  that  the  right  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  the  fii^t  act,  Was  questioned  coeval  with  its  introduc* 
fion  into  the  house  of  represeritativcJs»  James  Mughes,  Esq.^ 
a  l^^yeV  of  eminence,  and  then  a  membery  opposed  te  its  pas- 
sage, among  other  objections,  alleged,  that  rt  was  a  violation- 
of  the  compact  of  separation,  which  had  been  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution;  and  wTiich  declared,  "that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  lands  derived  (torn  the  laws  of  Virginia,  should 
be  decided  by  the  laws,  in  force  when 'the  compact  was  made^ 
and  wThcTi  of  course  precluded  all  legislation  on  the  subject.*" 
To  this,  it  %as  replied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  introduced  the 
bin,  ''^that  upon  the  gehtleman''s  principles,  the  compaet  hafl 
been  dready  violated,  by  passit)g  the  act  of  November,.  1792^ 
allowing  fifrtber  time  to  appoint  agents  for  surveying  lands, 
&c.:  that  indeed,  it  might  be'dbubted  if  the  law  siibjeCthig 
lan^Js  to  ei^ecution,  for  thfe  payment  of  debts  wa»  not  also  a 
violation  of  the  constitution;  for  there  certainly  was  no  sucJh 
law  df  Virginia,  fit  the  date  df  tl>e  compact;  and  that  itdida» 
certainly  affetit  private  rights  and  interests,  of  lands  derived 
from  the  fews  of  Virginia.  Nay,  our  revenue  laws  go  to  tte 
sdme  description  of  rights  and  interests:  they  afe  acts  of  the 
Kent'il(iky  legislature — yet  their  constitutionality  has  not  becti 
qu^^tioned.  That  indeed,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleman 
from't^yette  were  correct,  Kentu(*ky  had  excluded  herself  by 
complect,  from  legislating  on  the  subject  of  her  lands,,  rlaimed 
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under  the  Virginia  laws;  tben  ^be  only  laws  of  origin  and  der 
i^vation  of  claims  tp  land,  knoiwn  in  the  country.     But' be  ba« 
fnidtaken  both  the  «haracteir  of  tbe  bill)  and  t^e  nature  of  the 
compact.    The  latter,  it  is  true,  cenfinea  t%e  djecisionft  on  con* 
llicting  claims  derived  from  ^he  laws  of  Virginia,  frior  to  the 
separation,  to  the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  leaking  the  com- 
pact; while  the  farmer,  supposing  the  right  tp  be  so  adjusted, 
steps  in  to^adjust,  net  a  matter  of  right,  or  interest,  fisting 
prior  to  tbe  separation;  nor  at  all  conceiimng  the  origin,  or  der 
rivation  of  the  parties^  rlgM  or  interests  in  tbe  land  itself ;  but 
solely  >concerniQg  its  occupancy,  ^«4  the  putual  demands  of 
rents  on  the  one  sideband  for  impr^emeiits  maAe  on  the  land, 
on  tbe  other:*    Dei^a^ndi^  which  may  i^ow  be  settled  and  ad- 
justed by  tbe  chancellor,  where  tbe  suit  i^  in  chfincery  for  the 
title,  which  gives  hiiyi  jiMdsdiction  of  the  Incidents,  with  the' 
principal  matter;  but  which  it  is  undefs^qod  camot  be  adjus- 
ted where  tb^  proceeding  i#  at4aw;  as  it^  case  of  ejepfment^ 
Now  the  purpose  ef  the  billj,  i^  to  ei^cjtend  the  principles  of  equity 
io  the  evic.lion  by  ejectment;  and  without  ei^cposiing  the  occq* 
pant  t^  be  turned  out  of  possession,  unre^ipuperated  for  impro- 
ving the  land,  ^nd  subject  to  be  sy^-  for  rents,  or  driven  to  a 
doubtful  sait  'm  chancery ;  at  once  to  a^qrd  Jbiyil  a  plain,  safe, 
and  expeditieus  mode  of  adjuring  these  mattery,  in  the  court 
where  the  judgment  of  eviction  has  b^en  pronounced,  and  by 
tbe  same  uniform  process,  wheitber  the  deqifipn  ^^  at  law,  or 
in  chancery*    Cannot  tli^ileg^lat^Ke  dortbiiS?    jDafi  it  not  re- 
solve by  law,  an  equit«tblepriiKipleii^tP  a ^tatjki^y  provision? 
Then  neitberean  it  elter  any  p9<^  (^f  the  cpmfi^on  li»w*    Doq-  ' 
trines  t&  which  I  cawpt  :Subf3C4ube.     9at  -bi^iding  that  the 
Jegislaiture  can  doa^l  that  tbeiblll  prq^oses.to  ijLorr-that  14  is  ^a 
proposition  too  pjkm  to  ^eed  fwitt^er  argunoHent;  /ind  conside- 
ring tbe  oln|ectioo^  of  the  gentleman  ^ns^ered,  I  ,aip  wilUng  to 
submit  tbe  bill  to  tbe  house*^'    WU^  -beiug  4<H;^f  t^bere  wete 
eight  votes  against  it;  according^  to  preset  r^^Uectipn, -tiiie 
rest,  a  very  abundant  i»aj<>rky,  in  its  ^SaiY-oBr* 

An  act  of  this  Jegi^ure  tabridg^  ^e  s^v^reign  .Tights  ^^f 
the  people,  by.  A>rbidding  tbem  te  eboose/or  sherilf,  any .  person 
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who  has  not  obtained  a  quietus  from  the  auditor  of  public  ac- 
counts, for  all  taxes  due  while  such  person  was  sheriff.  Alleg- 
ing for  cause,  their  frequent  delinquencies:  and  no  less  evincing 
the  utter  futility  of  relying  upon  the  people  to  correct  at  their 
elections,  abuses  in  the  administration,  by  a  circumspect  appli- 
cation of  their  votes. 

That  such  portion  of  the  people  as  are  duly  qualified  including 
always,  a  large  majority  of  the  community  who  are  best  quaUficd, 
should  choose  the  legislature,  is  essential  to  republican  govern- 
ment; that  even  this  select  majority,  should  choose  the 
executive,  judicial,  and  administrative  officers,  by  no  means 
follows ;  but  the  very  reverse  is  demonstrable*  From  the  na- 
ture of  men,  their  usual  want  of  information  as  io  the  requisite 
qualities  and  qualifications,  which  fit  men  for  these  different  offi- 
ces; from  the  injurious  effects  of  sympathy,  between  those  who 
are  to  execute  the  laws,  and  those  upon  whom  they  are  to  be 
executed:  a  sympathy  ever  existing  between  the  electors,  and 
the  elected ;  often  giving  rise  to  partialities,  and  odious  dis- 
tinctions in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  always  an  individual 
concern;  contrary  to  the  making  of  them,  always  a  general 
concern,  which  prevents  similar  ill  effects,  from  the  like  kind 
of  sympathy  between  law  makers  and  their  constituents* 

The  same  conclusion  will  be  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature,  and  use  of  government;  one  of  its  objects  is,  to 
impress  an  idea  of  its  power,  and  superiority,  by  means  of  the 
constitution  and  laws,  over  those  who  are  to  be  governed;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  its  visible  organs ;  who  for  that  reasoa 
should  not  be  the  dependants,  and  humble  servants  of  the  go- 
verned :  another  object  should  be,  after  making  this*  line  of 
partition  visible,  to  render  it  permanent.  The  utility  of  govern, 
ment  is  lost,  when  the  governors  and  governed,  are  confounded. 
On  one  side,  the  laws  are  perverted,  or  lose  their  force;  on 
the  other,  impunity  for  official  negligence,  takes  the  place  of 
responsibility;  and  hence  a  general  relaxation. 

Consult  the  history  of  popular  governments,  and  these  in- 
ferences, and  conclusions,  will  be  confirmed. 

But  although  we  read  of  republics  in  ancient  times,  there 
vere  noUe  which  served  as  models  for  the  late  British  colonies^ 
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now  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  framing  their 
constitutions  of  government.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  were 
derived  from  a  government,  where  trial  by  jury  was  practised; 
freedom  of  tl^e  press  respected — civil  rights  understood — and 
as  much  regard  paid  to  the  preservation  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  as  in  any  ancient  or  modern  government,  the 
w^orld  then  contained,  or  probably  ever  produced;  notwith- 
standing it^s  monarchical  form,  and  the  corruptions  which  time 
had  originated,  or  matured.  Americans,  were  best  acquainted 
w  ith  this  model,  and  to  this  they  have  most  conformed,  after 
discarding  those  parts  which  were  utterly  inapplicable  and 
inadmissible — the  king,  and  lordsj  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  Whereby, 
if  it  were  not  previously  the  case,  every  man  in  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  citizen.  Never- 
theless, the  same  personal  inequality  of  rich,  and  poor,  ignore  at 
and  intelligent,  capable,  and  incapable,  existed  amon^  the 
people  as  before  the  renunciation  of  the  former  government. 
And  while  the  three  essential  powers  of  government  under 
every  form,  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary, 
as  in  England,  were  separated,  and  thrown  into  difierent  de- 
partments; it  still  remained  a  consideration  of  the  first  impor- 
4;ancc,  in  what  manner  those  departments  should  be  constituted. 
On  this  inquiry,  much. diversity  of  opinion  and  arrangement, 
took  place  in  the  different  states.  The  British  model,  aifording 
an  ciample  of  a  popular  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  was 
examined,  and  the  mode  of  constituting  it,  the  more  closely,  or 
distantly,  imitated,  as  the  true  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  government,  on  the  one  side,  or  of  democratic  prepos- 
sessions, on  the  other,  prevailed.  Every  where  the  legislature 
was  to  be  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people; 
such  was  the  case  of  the  British  house  of  commons.  Still  the 
most  material  question  remained  to  be  answered:  shall  all 
men  of  fall  age  vote  in  the  elections,  or  only  a  part?  Instantly 
each  side  of  the  proposition  had  its  advocates:  the  mere  sub- 
stance of  the  debate  can  alone  tind  admittance  here.  Those 
who  contended  for  an  equal  right  of  suffrage,  referred  to  the 
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right  which  all  had  to  life,  and  liberty,  and  confieqi>efttly  t« 
iheir  protection  by  governnaent.  They  asserted  the  individual 
equality  of  men,  and  their  capacity  for  discriniination,  ^nd 
selection.  The  serrkres  which  the  poorest  ai>d  roost  ignorant 
might  be  called  to  render  the  state,  in  Hbe  capocity  of  8ol4ier8| 
sailors,  and  marines — and  their  general  utility  as  cultivators  or 
mechanics.  That,  admitting  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
would  be  received  at  the  polls,  were  ignorant,  and  had  no 
property,  yet  such  being  generally  humble,  would  be  cod- 
tiy>l)ed  by  the  rich,  who  were  better  informed;  and  that  wbtk 
tlie  right  of  suffrage  would  be  gratifying  to  tbem,and  interest 
them  in  the  preservation  of  the  government,  property  would 
incur  no  risk,  nor  those  who  held  it,  receive  any  impediment  in 
its  advanpemcnt}  even  from  such  as  had  but  little  or  none. 

This  was  at  least  specious;  besides,  it  was  at  the  commenee- 
n»>3nt  of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  a  time  of  war,  whea 
th^  first  state  constitutions  were  made. 

'On  (he  other  side,  it  was  readily  admitted,  that  all  the  men^- 
1>6r8  of  the  state,  females  as  well  as  males,  those  under,  as  well 
those  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  were  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  government,  in  their  lives,  and  liberties— that  such 
protection  was  even  due  to  aliens,  and  strangers,  who  might  at 
any  time  be  in  the  country — but  it  did  not  follow,  that  such 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  law  makers.  That  the  right  of  suf- 
frage was  a  regulated  right;  depending  upon  coostdeiations 
j»f  prudence  and  propriety,  connected  with  the  nature  of  men, 
and  government.  That  as  to  the  idea  of  all  mea^s  being  equals 
4t  was  chimerical.  That  it  was  not  true,  wheo  applied  to  the 
most  savage  and  least  cultivated  isations;  and  that  its  absur- 
dity was  still  more  obvious,  when  rendered  applicable  to  dv* 
ilized  society.  That  all  had  life,  and  wi^ne  entitled  to  as  much 
liberty  as  was  compatible  with  the  good  of  the  community; 
and  that  these  were  necessarily  secured  by  those. general  laws^ 
which  were  or  would  be,  enacted  for  alL  But  property,  was 
fio  less  ail  object  for  the  protection  of  government,  and  tlie 
laws,  than  life  and  liberty:  for  of  what  value  were  these, 
unless  they  were  comfortable?    About  whicli  it  were  to  be 


€6nfe8S6d,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  men* 
In  one  thlDg  however,  all  must  agrcc^  that  the  acquisition  of 
property,  of  riches,  was  wholly  adventitious ;  depending  mainly 
upon  enterprise  and  capacity;  that  as  an  inducement  to  exert 
these  for  its  acquirement,  it  must  find  perfect  security  in  the 
laws,  and  their  administration*  That  wealth  was  not  mertly 
a  martter  of  personal  accommodation;  but  that  it  invigoratejl 
the  government,  improved- the  country,  furnished  employment, 
and  ensured  a  reward  to  labourers,  encouraged  the  arts,  and 
cherished  the  sciences;  whereby  society  was  accommodated, 
improved,  and  embeHished;  while  the  blessing  of  life,  liberty, 
and  ftee  govermmient  were  extended,  enhanced,  and  rendered 
dear  to  all.  But  whether  these  effects  took  place,  or  not,  every 
man  of  any  discernment,  must  admit,  depended  essentially 
upon  the  laws  which  should  he  enacted,  and  tbe  manner  in 
which  they  would  be  administered.  That  the  legislative  pow^ 
er,  necessarily  being  supreme,  would  give  tone  to  the  whole 
system — ^that  such  as  were  the  law  makers,  such  would  be  the 
laws — and  that  as  were  the  electors  of  these  legislators,  such 
would  they  be.  That  these  conc^lusions  were  derived,  from  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  confirmed  by  observation,  and  the 
testimony  of  history. 

It  were  then  important  to  decide  who  should  be  entitled  to 
the  right  erf  voting  for  law  makers. 

There  are  two  general  descriptions  of  men  in  society,  under 
Ibe  one,  or  the  other,  off  which  the  whole  may  be  included:  nor 
is  it  believed  necessary  to  make  any  discrimination  more  min- 
nte — ^'landholders,"  and  **non-land holders."  Among  the  first; 
we  may  expect  to  find  intelligence,independence,  and  acertuin 
interest,  in*the  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  of  the  coun- 
try. The  other  division  certainly  includes,  the  most  indigent, 
tbe  least  informed;  and  those  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  security  of  property — ^in  the  regular  and  just  administra- 
tion of  good  laws — or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Wliicli 
shall  rule?  We  have  the  model  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  before  us.  The  British  house  of  commons  is  filled  by 
tbe  votes  of  "freeholders,"  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are 
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not:  the  latter  being  numerically,  the  majority  of  the  whole 
nation.  And  to  this  discrimination,  without  doubt,  and  to  a 
few  other  circumstances  too  obvious  to  need  a  remark,  does 
Britain  owe  her  internal  peace,  improvement,  prosperity,  and 
comforts;  her  external  independence,  strength,  pomp,  and  re- 
nown. Her  most  enlighted  men  are  called  into  her  councils — 
her  wise  men  steer  the  helm  of  state — those  who  are  most 
interested  in  her  prosperity,  and  happiness,  make  her  laws; 
while  her  ablest  judges  expound  and  apply  them.  Order  pre- 
vails, and  every  man  finds  his  place.  Have  you  a  desire  to 
know  what  would  be  tJre  state  of  things  in  Britain,  were  all  free 
-males  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years^  to  vote  in  the  clwice  of  both 
branches  oftlie  legislature  ?  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is — and  that  after  a  successibn  of  revolu- 
tionary struggles,  with  their  usual  horrors,  the  British  empire, 
become  a  province  of  France. 

But  enough,  our  parent  state,  and  a  majority  of  the  original 
states  adopted  the  British  principle,  and  required,  of  the  voters, 
to  be   FREEHOLDERS  OF  LAND.     While  Pennsylvania,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  dispensed  with  that  qualification;  requiring 
however,  in  general,  the  payment  of  some  tax,  as  evidence  of 
citizenship,  to  entitle  the  Individual  to  vote.     And  doubtless 
were  effects  traced,  they  would  be  found  to  correspond  with 
their  causes,  as  above  indicated — subject  always  to  the  influ- 
ence of  concurrent,  or  opposing  causes,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Kentucky,  which  is  a 'secondary  state,  derived  from  Virginia, 
has  in  relation  to  the  right  of  suffrage  abandoned  her  parent, 
and  taken  Pennsylvania  for  an  example,  with  a  further  indul- 
gence to  the  voter,  who  is  not  even  required  to  have  paid  a  tax 
of  any  kind.     The  consequence  has  been  to  place  the  prepondemting 
weight  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  fia;ve  the  great' 
est  ignorance  of  its  concerns^  and  the  least  interest  in  its  due  opera- 
tion and  prosperity.     How  else  is  its  course  of  legislation,  and 
its  results,  to  be  accounted  for?    But  more  on  this  subject, 
after  more  has  been  seen. 

While  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case  which  gave  rise  to 
these  observations,  may  sllew,  how  by  the  inadvertence  of  the 


voters,  a  specious  ground  may  be  afforded  the  legislature,  to 
abridge  their  constitutional  privileges.  For  example,  the  con- 
stitution annexed  no  manner  of  qualification,  or  disqualifi- 
cation, to  the  person  offering  to  be  elected  sheriff;  except  that 
the  same  man  could  not  be  twice  elected  in  any  term  of 
8ix  years*  To  this,  the  legislature  by  the  act  referred  to,  add 
a  further  prohibition,  which  is  to  affect  both  the  candidate} 
and  the  voters;  for  it  declares  that  the  latter  shall  not  elect 
the  former,  unless  he  produces  from  the  auditor,  if  he  ever  had 
been  sherifi^  a  quietus  for  all  former  collections^  But  if  the 
legislature  could  do  this,  so  they  might  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, require  of  the  candidate,  that  he  should  be  fifty  years  old, 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  &c«  The  people  take  this  act  very  quietly — and 
nothing  is  heard  about  its  constitutionality:  and  thus  the  sove- 
reigns guard  their  own  privileges,  do  better  than  they  would 
those  of  others;  while  the  legislature  is, permitted  to  violate 
them  with  impunity.  It  is  true,  the  nian  who  had  been  she* 
riff^  and  who  had  not  in  three  years  collected,  and  paid  in  all 
arrearages,  was  unworthy  of  the  office  a  second  time;  and  such 
should  have  been  the  decided  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
voters;  who  on  this  ground  should  have  rejected  him:  or  if 
they  did  not,  the  legislature  might,  by  penal  laws  have  made 
it  his  interest  not  to  be  a  candidate  or  accept  the  office  if  elect- 
ed; and  thus  have  preserved  the  constitution.  But  enough 
of  this. 

^An  act  concerning  guardians,  infants,  masters,  and  appren- 
tices,"— collects  former  laws  on  these  subjects,  and  places  them 
under  the  county  courts:  the  details  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
their  several  objects. 

**An  act  concerning  titheables,  and  directing  the  mode  of 
laying  and  collecting  the  county  levy" — also  passed  at  this 
session ;  which  subjects  all  free  males,  and  the  owners  of  all 
female  slaves,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  pay  a  county  tax^ 
called,  a  levy,  in  the  nature  of  an  equal  poll  tax;  to  be  yearly 
ascertained  by  the  county  courts  respectively;  collected,  ac- 
counted for,  and  disbursed,  for  county  purposes,  under  tb^ir 

VOL.  II.  D* 
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direction*  Thus,  is  something  collected  from  a  description  of 
citizens,  who  having  none  of  the  kinds  of  property  taxed  hy  the 
general  revenue  laws,  would  otherwise  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards the  support  of  government.  It  would  appear  as  an  ano« 
maly  in  the  constitutional  system,  had  it  been  then  introduced 
for  the  first  time;  but  having  been  used  to  it  while  a  part  of 
Virginia,  we  received  this  part  of  the  county  arrangement 
with  many  others ;  and  adhere  to  it  because  we  have  adopted 
it:  notwithstanding  it  confounds  the  important  principle,  of 
levying  money  on  the  people,  by  a  derivative,  or  seconjd-handed 
legislation,  with  the  executive,  and  judicial,  power  of  inters 
inaediate  management,  and  final  disposal  of  the  funds.  The 
same  persons  at  the  same  time  they  are  members  of  these 
courts,  being  likewise  eligible  to  the  general  assembly.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place 
in  every  corporation,  and  even,  common  towns ;  whose  trustees 
may  levy  money,  have  it  collected,  and  direct  its  application. 

These  seem  to  be  convenient  powers,  and  doubtless,  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  constitution;  it  fe  believed  however,  that 
it  would  be  difiicult  to  deduce  such  a  power  from  that  of  Ken- 
tucky: which,  in  its  jealousy  of  levying  money  on  the  peojrte, 
provides  that  '^all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  house  of  representatives;"  the  senate  being  allowed,  the 
right  of  proposing  amendments  only.  And  yet,  a  secondary 
mode  of  taxing  the  people  has  sprung  up  in  the  legislature — - 
which  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  which  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  "county  levies,"  and  "town  tax,"  may  even  ex- 
ceed, the  general  revenue.  Upon  principle,  it  may  be  remaric- 
ed,  that  if  the  trustees  of  towns,  being  chosen  by  the  people, 
are  their  representatives,  the  same  cannot  be  said,  as  to  the 
county  courts.  While  it  may  well  be  questioned,  wheiiier  the 
legislature  can  with  propriety  transfer  the  right  of  laying 
and  collecting  taxes,  to  a  different  body  of  men  under  any  de- 
nomination. 

Sundry  acts  for  the  relief  of  sheriffs,  and  others — some  au- 
thorizing the  transfer  of  real  property  of  infants,  and  otheft, 
without  their  consent — one  for  a  lottery,  three  for  divorces,  one 
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for  "taking  the  sense  of  the  people  respecting  a  convention," 
and  sundry  others ,  making  in  all  forty- three* 

The  year  1797  after  the  February  session,  was  one  of  con- 
siderable quiet,  though  of  much  expectation  in  Kentucky. 

The  United  States  commissioner,  Eliicott,  was  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  order  to  run  the  line  of  boundary  between  her  territo- 
ries and  those  of  Spain,  and  to  receive  the  posts,  from  the  latter; 
agreeably  to  the  late  treaty,  between  the  two  powers.  While 
very  unexpectedly,  the  territorial  authorities  of  Spain,  intro- 
duced various  objections,  and  presented  delays  to  its  execution, 
as  little  foreseen,  as  they  were  difficult  to  be  explained,  by  the 
United  States  government;  until  her  commissioner  detected 
an  intrigue  between  the  Spanish  agents,  and  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  one  object  of  which  was  to  continue  Spain 
in  possession  of  the  territory,  that  she  had  bound  herself  to  re- 
linquish, to  the  United  States!  These  citizens  were  Kentuc- 
kians  principally;  and  among  them,  were  to  be  found  the 
names,  of  a  part  of  those  formerly  concerned  and  already  men. 
tioned  as  participating  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  protrac- 
ted and  illicit  intercourse.  The  time  had  now  ai*rived  when 
a  last  effort  was  to  be  made  in  Kentucky.  And  accordingly, 
Mr.  Thomas  Power,  the  former  negotiator,  was  despatched  to 
this  country,  from  ^^THB  BXronof  Carondblet,^'  to  his  friends, 
or  those  of  Spain,  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Sebastian,  then  a  pen- 
sio7ier^  residing  near  Louisville,  and  presenting  the  first  point 
of  approach,  became  the  organ'of  further  communication: 
Being  furnished  with  verbal  instructions,  and  written  despatch- 
es, Mr.  Sebastian,  rode  about  fifty  miles  into  the  country,  to 
see  his  friend  Judge  Innis,  to  whom  he  unfolded  his  newly  fur- 
nished budget^  containing  among  other  things,  the  following 
very  interesting  document,  viz: 

^^His  excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  commander  in 
chief  and  governor  of  his  Catholic;  Majesty's  provinces  of  West 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  having  communications  of  importance, 
eqeibracing  the  interests  of  said  provinces,  and  at  the  same 
time   deeply  affecting  those  of  Kentucky,  and  the   western 
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country  in  genera],  to  make  to  its  inhabitants  through  the  me^ 
dium,  of  the  influential  characters  in  this  country,  and  judging 
it,  in  the  present  uncertain  and  critical  attitude  of  politics,  high# 
^7  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  lay  them,  on  paper,  has  express* 
ly  commissioned  and  authorized  me  to  submit  the  following 
proposals  to  the  consideration  of  Messrs.  S.  N.  I.  and  M." 
That  is,  Sebastian,  Nicholas,  Innis,  and  Murray — as  declared 
by  Innis,  upon  oath — ^and  also  of  such  other  gentlemen,  as 
may  be  pointed  out  by  them,  and  to  receive  from  them  their 
sentiments  and  determination  on  the  subject/' 

^^Ist.  The  above  mentioned  gentlemen  are  immediately  to 
exert  all  their  influence  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, of  the  western  country  a  conviction  of  the  necessity? 
of  their  withdrawing  and  separating  themselves  from  the  fede- 
ral union,  and  forming  an  independent  government,  wholly  un« 
connected  with  that  of  the  atlantic  states*    To  prepare  and  di3- 
pose  the  people  for  such  an  event,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  most 
popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  state,  should,  in  well-timed 
publications,  expose  in  the  moststriking^point  of  vie  w^  the  incon** 
veniences  and  disadvantages,  that  a  longer  connexion  with,  and 
dependence  on  the  atlantic  states  must  inevitably  draw  upon  thebf 
and  the  great  and  innumerable  difficulties  in  which  they  will  pro- 
bably be  entangled  if  they  do  not  speedily  recede  from  the  union: 
the  benefits  they  will  certainly  reap  from  a  cecession,  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  in  the  most  forcible  and  powerful  manner ;  andihedan" 
get  of permUtvf^the  federal  troops  to  take  poseessian  of  the  poets  on  the 
Mississippi;  and  thus  forming  a  cordon  of  fortified  places  around 
them,  must  be  particularly  expatiated  upon*    In  consideration 
of  gentlemen^s  devoting  their  time,  and  talents  to  this,  object, 
bis  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondalet,  will  appropriate  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  use,  which  shall 
be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  New  Orleans;  or  if 
more  convenient,  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty,  into  this  country,  and  held  at  their  disposal* 
Moreover,  should  such  persons  as  shall  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  views  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  hold  any  public  employ* 
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ment,  and  in  consequence  of  taking  an  active  part  in  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  a  cecession,  shall  lose  their  employment — a  com- 
pensation equal  at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  shall 
be  made  to  them,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  let  their  efforts  be 
crowned  with  success,  or  terminate  in  disappointment. 

"2d.  Immediately  after  the  delaration  of  independence,  fort 
Massac  should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new 
government,  which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Majesty 
without  loss  of  time,  together  with  twenty  fieldpieces,  with 
their  carriages,  and  every  necessary  appendage,  including  pow- 
der, balls,  &c.  together  with  a  number  of  small  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, sufficient  to  equip  the  troops  that  it  shall  be  judged 
expedient  to  raise.  The  whole  to  be  transported  at  hi&  ex- 
pense, to  the  already  named,  fort  Massac.  His  Catholic  Maje&j 
ty  will  further  supply  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  raising  and  maintaining  the  said  troops,  which  sum  shal) 
alfto  be  conveyed  to  and  delivered  at  fort  Massac. 

•*'3d.  The  northern  boundary 'of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  pro- 
vinces of  East  and  West  Florida  shall  be  designated  by  a  line 
commencing  on  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo, 
extending  due  east  to  the  river  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee: 
privided  that  all  his  Catholic  Majesty^s  forts,  posts,  and  settle- 
ments on  the  Confederation  or  Tombigbee  are  included  in  the 
south  side  of  such  a  line,  biit  should  any  of  his  Majesty's  forts^ 
posts,  or  settlements  fail  to  the  north  of  said  line,  then  tlie 
northern  boundary  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  same 
point  on  the  Mississippi,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
me€t  the  river  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the 
north  ofthe«most  northern  Spanish  post,  fort,  or  settlement  on 
the  said  river.  All  the  lands  north  of  that  line  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  coi»stituting  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, saving  that  small  tract  of  land  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs, 
on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  to  his  Maje&ty  by 
the  Chickasaw  nation  in  £^  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the 
spot  in  the  year  1795,  between  his  excellency  §V.  Don  Manuel 
Gayo$o  de  Lemos,  governor  of  Natchez,  and  Augleakabee  and 
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8ome  other  Chickasaw  chiefs;  which  tract  of  land  his  Majesty 
reserves  for  himself.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Florida* 
shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

"4th.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  in  case  the  Indian  nations 
south  of  the  Ohio,  should  declare  war  or  commit  hostilities 
against  the  new  government,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repell- 
ing its  enemies,  but  if  said  government  shall  at  any  future 
time  e^eem  it  useful  to  reduce  said  Indian  nations,  extend  its 
dominion  over  them  and  compel  them  to  submit  themselves  to 
its  constitution  and  laws,  his  Majesty  will  heartily  concur  and 
co-operate  with  the  new  government  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner in  attaining  this  desirable  end. 

"5tb.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interfere  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which 
the  new  government  shall  think  fit  to  adopt;  nor  will  he  at  any 
time,  by  any  means  whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  said  government,  or  endeavour  to  acquire  an 
undue  influence  in  it,  but  will  in  the  manner  that  shall  hefe* 
after  be  stipulated  by  treaty,  defend  and  support  it  in  preser- 
ving its  independence." 

'^The  preceding  proposals,"  says  Mr.  Power,  "are  the  outlines 
of  a  provisional  treaty,  which  his  excellency  the  Baron  of  Ca- 
rondelet  is  desirous  of  entering  into  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  country,  the  moment  they  shall  be  in  a  situation 
to  treat  for  themselves.     Should  they  not  meet  entirely   with 
your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  to  make  any  alterations 
in,  or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return,  if  you  think  proper 
to  communicate  them  to  me,  lay  them  before  his  excellency, 
who '  is  animated  with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  f6ster 
this  promising  and  rising  infant  country,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
promote  and  fortify  the  interests  of  his  beneficent  and  royal 
master,  in  securing  by  a  generous  and  disinterested  conduct, 
the  gratitude  of  a  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people." 

To  which  were  added  other  observations,  intended  to  shew 
that  from  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  political  situation 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  treaty  recently 
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made  with  the  United  States,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  wouM 
not  be  carried  into  effect  by  him.  That  nevertheless,  such 
was  his  majesty's  benevolent  disposition,  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  western  country,  that  so  soon  as  they  should,  by 
declaring  themselves  independent,  put  it  in  his  majesty's 
power,  he  would  by  treaty,  grant  them  a  decided  preference 
over  his  Atlantic  connexions,  on  commercial  subjects,  by  placing 
them  on  a  much  better  footing,  than  they  would  be  on,  if  the 
treaty  of  the  United  States  should  be  executed.  This  des- 
patch was  dated  Louisville,  July  19th,  1797. 

Upon  its  contents.  Judge  Innis  made,  as  in  1806  he  stated 
upon  oath,  the  following  reflections,  to  Judge  Sebastian,  with 
whom  he  was  in  consultation:  "Upon  which  this  deponent 
observed,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  project,  and  ought  not  to  be 
countenanced,  as  the  western  people  had  now  obtained  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  which  all  their  wishes  were 
gratified.  Mr.  Sebastian  concurred  in  sentiment;  but  ob- 
served, that  Power  wished  a  written  answer,  and  requested 
me  to  see  Colonel  Nicholas,  saying,  that  whatever  we  did,  he 
would  concur  in.  I  promised  to  visit  the  colonel  in  two  or 
three  days." 

Then  stating,  that  he  did  not  communicate  with  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, proceeds:  '^This  deponent  rode  to  Lexington,  and  had  a 
conference  with  Colonel  Nicholas,  respecting  the  communica- 
tion from  Power,  who  agreeing  with  this  deponent,  that  the 
proposition  ought  to  be  rejected;  he,  Colonel  Nicholas,  in- 
stantly wrote  an  answer,  which  was  copied  by  this  deponent, 
signed  by  both  of  us,  and  directed  by  me;  that  the  copy  of  our* 
joint  answer  was  taken  possession  of  by  me,  and  has  been  ever 
since  in  my  possession,  except  for  a  short  time,"  &:c. ;  which 
identifies  the  copy  produced;  and  which  follows,  without  date. 

"Sib:  We  have  seen  the  communication  made  by  you  to 
Mr.  Sebastian.  In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally, 
that  we  will  not  be  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  separate  the  western  coun- 
try from  the  United  States.  That  whatever  part  we  may 
at  any  time  be  induced  to  take  iti  the  politics  of  our  country,. 
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that  her  welfare  will  be  our  only  inducement,  and  that  we  will 
never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  any  other  reward,  for  any 
personal  exertions  nnade  by  us,  to  promote  that  welfare. 

♦'The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  the 
favourite  object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerti  country; 
they  cannot  be  contented  without  it;  and  will  not  be  deprived 
of  it  longer  than  necessity  shall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its 
being  withheld  from  them. 

"We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  will  be  set  right,  by 
the  governments  of  the  two  nations;  but  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to 
encourage  by  every  possible  means,  the  free  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  as  this  will  be  the  most 
eflicient  means  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  and  to  obtain 
without  hazard,  and  at  reduced  prices,  those  supplies  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  Spanish  government  and  its 
subjects.'' 

The  foregoing  wa5  transmitted  to  Mr.  Sebastian ;  who,  it 
was  ascertained,  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Power,  in  the  original; 
after  he  returned  from  a  visit  to  General  Wirkinson,  comman- 
ding the  troops  of  the  United  States,  on  the  northwestern 
frontier. 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  many  comments  on  this  subject; 
after  the  very  few  circumstances  stated  by  Judge  Innis,  it  can 
but  be  remarked,  that  the  transaction  would  seem  almost  bar- 
ren of  incidents,  were  it  not  for  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  Mr. 
Power,  in  rendering  to  his  employer,  an  account  of  his  mission. 

Before,  however,  that  is  introduced,  it  ^ill  be  proper  to 
recite  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Innisi  for  concealing  these  com- 
munications from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

"This  depbnent  says  the  reasons  why  he  and  Col.  Nicholas 
did  not  communicate  the  subject  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  were  these: 

"1st.  That  it  was  well  known  that  neither  of  us  approved  of 
Mr.  Adams'  administi'ation,  and  that  we  believed  he  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  actions;  that  Ike  communication  must 
depend  upon  his  opinion  of  our  veracity;  and  it  would  have 
the  appearance  of  courting  hi^  Yavour. 
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*^2d.  That  we  both  had  reason,  and  did  believe,  that  the  then 
administration,  were  disposed  upon  the  slightest  pretext,  to 
send  an  army  to  this  state;  which  we  conceived  would  be  a 
grievance  upon  the  people;  and  therefore  declined  making  any 
communication  on  the  subject,  as  we  apprehended  no  danger 
from  the  Spanish  government." 

Never,  probably,  was  a  witness  more  unfortunate  in  assign- 
ing reasons  for  his  conduct.  Thej  will,  however,  be  passed 
without  scrutiny*  ^ 

The  joint  answer,  wanting  a  date,  deprives  the  subject  of 
much  illustration:  while  it  has  made  an  opening,  heretofore 
not  left  \f  holly  unoccupied,  for  the  surmise,  that  it  was  not 
written,  until  after  General  Wilkinson  had  been  heard  from; 
whose  course  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  pretty  fully  deve* 
loped  by  the  common  friend  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Power,  whose 
letters  will  be  adverted  to,  for  illustrations* 

The  commission  with  which  he  set  out  to  visit  Kentucky, 
Sic.  is  dated.  New  Orleans,  28th  May,  1797,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  3d  of  June  ensuing.  Its  perusal  fully  justifies  the 
proposals  delivered  to  Mr.  Sebastian,  as  previously  detailed. 
He  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  detained 
some  days— thence  to  Louisville,  Kentucky — where  he  was 
the  19th  of  July — and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  the 
16th  of  August — having  previously  notified  his  approach,  to 
General  Wilkinson,  through  Captain  Guyon.  The  general 
having  gone  to  Michilimackinac,  he  took  private  quarters.  On 
Wilkinson's  return,  they  had  an  interview.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  official  account  of  Power:— "General  Wil- 
kinson received  me  very  coolly.  During  the  first  conference 
I  had  with  him,  he  exclaimed  very  bitterly,  'we  are  both  lost, 
without  being  able  to  derive  any  advantage  from  your  journey.* 
He  said  the  governor  had  orders  from  the  president,  to  arrest 
me,  and  send  me  to  Philadelphia — and  added,  *that  there 
was  no  way  for  n^e  to  escape,  but  by  permitting  myself  to  be 
conducted  immediately,  under  a  guard,  to  the  fort  Massac, 
and  from  there  to  Mew  Madrid.'  Having  informed  him  of  the 
proposals  of  the  barOD)  he  proceeded  to  t^U  me  that  it  was  a 
vol.  w.  E* 
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ehimerical  project ;  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  state^5< 
having  obtained  by  tlreatj)  ^11  they  wanted,  would  not  wish  to 
form  any  other  political  cM^Comiiierciai  alliances;  and  that  they 
bad  no  motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  other  states^ 
of  the  union,  even  if  France  atid  Spain  should  make  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers;  that  the  fermentation  which  had 
existed  four  years  back,  was  now  appeased.^'  That  French 
spoliations  had  disgusted  the  Americans,  and.  that  some  Ken- 
tuckians  had  proposed  to  him,  to  raise  and  march  three  thousand 
men  into  Louisiana,  in  case  war  should  be  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain*  That  the  latter  had  no  course  to 
pursue  under  present  circumstances,  but  to  comply  fully  with 
fhe  treaty;  which  had  overturned  all  his  phms,  ^nd  rendered 
his  labours  for  ten  years,  usdess.  That  he  had  destroyed  hit 
ciphers^  &c«;  and  that  his  honouf  did  not  permit  him  to  hold 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  governments  He  conrplained 
that  his  secret  had  been  divulged:  that  he  had  known  from 
the  preceding  September,  that  Spain  did  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  posts,  but  would  be  compelled.  That  he  might  be  named 
governor  of  Natchez,  and  he  should  then  perhaps,  have  it  kl 
his  power  to  realize  his  poKtical  projectsr 

With  respect  to  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Sebastian 

had  a  different  opinion^    He  said^  if  there  is  a  war  with  Spainy 

she  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Kentuxrky:  and  he  has  in- 

^  sinuated-  that  it  will  be  the  readiest  way  to  hurry  them  on  te^ 

take  an  open  part  against  the  Atlantic  states. 

Mr.  Power  next  gives  his  own  opinion^  and  says: — "A  great 
portion  of  the  principal  characters  ip  Kentucky,  Cumberland^ 
and  the  northwestern  territory,  have  been  instigators  of  the 
expedition  of  Genet  and  Cfark,  against  Louisiana  ;consequent-' 
ly  they  are  enemies  to  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  French: 
more  than  one  half  of  the  rest^are  those  who  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  western  states  with 
us;  and  many  of  those  who  remain,  as  they  are  not  very  desi- 
fous  of  gaining  conquests  over  Spain,  but  only  to  preserve  the 
limits  and  privileges  marked  in  the  treaty,  will  do  what  they 
can,  to  avoid  hostilities. 
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^The  people  permit  themselves  to  be  implicitly  governed 
by  one  of  the  parties  mentioned;  so  that  considering  these 
circumstances,  we  may  labour  under  no  apprehensions  on  this 
account.  But  other  more  weighty  reasons  are  opposed  to 
their  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  eastern  states* 
I  will  content  myself  with  relating  the  principal  one.  Whilst 
they  will  be  making  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  Louisiana^ 
what  certainty  will  they  have  that  the  cabinet  ef  1\fadrid  is 
not  making  a  treaty  at  the  same  time,  very  different  from  what 
they  may  have  agreed  to  here?  Eixperimce  has  taught  them  to 
their  misfortune^  that  this  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  Three 
motives  alone  would  be  able  to  impel  them  to  break  the  con* 
federation  with  the  other  states,  viz: 

"Ist.  War  with  the  French  republic 

^2d.  A  prohibition  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  to  esta«> 
blish  themselves  iii  the  dominions  of  the  king. 

^^3d.  Their  incapacity  to  pay  in  cash,  their  share  of  the  conv 
men  duties,  ($28,000,)  or  tQ  see  the  government  intent  on 
recovering  it  by  force. 

"These  are  the  axis  up^a  which  their  policy  turns," 

Other  gleanings  from  the  same  letter: 

"To  Mr.  Benjamin  Sebastian,  I  communicated  the  apparent 
motives,  and  likewise  the  real  cause  of  my  mission.  He 
then  proceeded  to  exhibit  certain  requisitions  with  which  I 
had  to  comply;  as,  In  case  anyone  making  exertions  for  Spain, 
should  lose  his  office,  he  s^boidd  be  compensated  by  the  king,  &c. 

"Consequent  to  these  objects,  we  (that  is,  Sebastian  and 
himself)  resolved  that  he  should  make  them  known  to  Messrs. 
Nicholas,  Innis,  Todd,  and  other  persons -in  whom  he  confided, 
who  were  zealous  for  the  improvement,  prosperity,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Kentucky;  and  absolutely  refumpg  to  speak  to 
Murray,  or  Breckenridge,  on  the  subject,  as  he  mistruRted 
both.  The  first  is  given  to  drink,  infidelity  and  perfidy;  the 
other,  is  known  to  hold  conferences  with  them,  tending  to  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  the  baron,  and  to  concert  measures  to  that 
.effect,'^ 
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Power  had  intended  to  return  from  Detroit  by  the  way  of 
Louisville,  as  at  first  intimated,  to  Mr.  Sebastian;  but  General 
Wilkinson  compelled  him,  doubtless  to  prevent  detection,  to 
take  a  route  through  the  unsettled  country  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake,  and  the  Wabash,  to  St.  Vincennes,  and  thence  by 
Massac,  to  New  Madrid;  under  the  care  of  Captain  Cham- 
burgh  of  the  United  States' troops,  and  an  escort;  ostensibly 
alleging  that  he  was  a  messenger  charged  with  despatches  for 
him,  a!r  commander  of  the  American  army,  which  required  an 
answer  by  the  shortest;  as  the  naost  speedy  route. 

At  St.  Vincennes,  Power  despatched  a  messenger  to  Mr. 
Sebastian;  and  doubtless  awaited  his  return;  but  certainly 
giving  an  account  of  what  had  passed  with  Wilkinson;  and 
his  reasons  for  not  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio  and 
Louisville. 

If  Mr.  Sebastian  had  not  been  furnished  with  two  letters, 
from  Colonel  Nicholas  and  Judge  Innis,  so  that  he  should  be 
ready  to  present  Mr.  Power,  with  an  answer  suitable  to  the 
general's  determination,  upon  which  they  had  "hung  the  law 
and  the  prophets,"  without  more  trouble;  why,  then  it  was  but 
to  send  to  Judge  Innis,  and  get  the  answer,  as  soon  as  he  could 
see  Colonel  Nicholas,  have  it  written,  copied,  and  transmitted. 

Is  this  an  uncharitable  surmise?  Why  had  not  the  letter  to 
Power,  a  date?  If  it  had  been  written  at  the  first  interview 
between  Innis  and  Nicholas,  in  July,  no  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed for  not  dating  it.  It  was  a  despatch  of  a  kind  which 
required  a  date.  But  if  it  was  not  written  until  the  last  of 
September,  or  the  first  of  October,  then  there  was  an  import 
tant  reason,  why  it  should  not  bear  date.  Because  there  is  a 
possibility,  in  every  case  where  any  matter  is  committed  to 
paper,  and  delivered  to  another,  that  it  may  appear  again: 
while  Power's  proposals  were  known  to  be  in  duplicate,  with 
the  I9th  of  July  as  their  date;  and  should  the  reply  to  them 
shew  a  lapse  of  two  months,  or  more,  it  would  irresistibly 
imply,  that  the  interval  had  been  taken  for  information,  con- 
sultation, and  decision.    Xhen  common  prudence,  as  wqII  a& 
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•hftriguing  craft,  and  political  sagacity,  would  withhold  the 
date  from  the  letter  written  at  the  time  now  suggested,  and 
send  it  as  it  was,  without  a  date. 

Had  these  been  young  and  inexperienced  men,  had  this  been 
the  first  time  of  their  meeting  to  consult  on  the  subject  otsepa^ 
rate  treaty  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  it  should  be  passed 
over  without  a  critical  expose.  But  it  has  been  ascertained, 
by  written  documents,  and  the  oath  of  Judge  Innis,  habitua- 
ted, to  this  intrigue,  and  a  most  reluctant  witness,  as  will  fie  re- 
after  appear,  that  these  four  persons,  last  designated . for  con- 
sultation, had  in  1795,  after  a  similar  consultation  agreed  to 
send  Mr*  Sebastian  as  envoy — and  who  was  prevented  from 
concluding  a  treaty  only,  by  that  which  the  United  States 
had,  very  unexpectedly  to  them,  just  concluded,  as  already 
noticed — and  to  defeat  which,  had  most  undoubtedly  been  a 
part  of  their  object.  "Once  a  prostitute,  and  always  a  prosti- 
tute," is  a  fair  mode  of  argument — at  least,  among  politicians. 
And  the  historian  has  a  right  to  adopt  it,  and  apply  it,  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  narratives,  of  political  transactions.  For 
although  suspicion  is  an  unlovely  trait  in  private  character;  it 
is  the  parent  of  scrutiny;  the  vigilant  sentinel  on  the  popular 
watchtower;  and  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  political, 
sagacity.  But  suspicion  ceases,  when  facts,  and  their  conse- 
quences, become  established  upon  a  rational  basis  of  certainty; 
resulting  from  corroborating  documents. 

Spanish  negotiators^  and  negotiators  with  Spaniards,  had  been 
accustomed  to  correspond  in  cipher;  and  tp  write,  and  read 
letters  with  double  aspects.  And  such  is  that  returned  for  an 
answer  to  the  treasonable  propositions  made  through  Power,  to 
the  four  distinguished  Kentucky  patriots^  Sebastian,  Nicholas, 
Innis,  and  Murray — the  latter  of  whom  had,  it  seems,  become 
<*infidel"  to  the  Spanish  cause — and  of  course  was  not  called 
into  council,  by  that  ever  useful  emissary.  Judge  Innis.  But, 
the  letter  without  date:  whatever  character  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  previous  paragraphs;  the  last,  is  an  overture  for  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty,  rvith  the  inJwbitants  of  the  western  country^  hy 
Spain^  in  case  of  the  inexccution  of  the  treaty  between  Spain 
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and  the  United  States,  at  that  time  obstructed^  and  suspendedf 
l)y  the  Spanish  authoritiet;  in  expectation  of  the  event  of  this 
mission  by  Power. 

But  Wilkinson,  gave  way;  and  all  failed.  The  general, 
knew  the  army:  it  was  composed  of  citizens,  faithful  to  the 
United  States:  it  bad  been  trained,  and  fashioned,  under 
the  eye,  and  in  the  spirit  of  General  Wayne;  before  whom 
treachery  cowered,  and  sought  refuge  in  secrecy,  antipathy, 
and  concealment.  Except  a  few  corrupted  by  Wilkinson,  the 
fidelity  of  the  army  was  unshaken — its  courage  high — its  sen- 
timents truly  honourable,  and  federal.  Wilkinson  was  sus- 
pected, and  he  knew,  as  well  ad  Judge  Innis,  and  Col.  Nicho- 
las, that  he  was  watched— -even  by  that  arch  enemy  to  treach* 
^.ri/j  John  Adams — ^president  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time. 
Wilkinson  knew  more:  he  knew  there  were  officers  in  the  army, 
whose  eyes  were  open  to  him;  and  that  upon  any  demonstra- 
tion of  treachery,  he  would  have  been  denounced,  and  arrested** 
And  he, — what  else  could  he  do  ? — bitterly  reproached  his 
friend  Power,  and  postponed  the  execution  of  his  projects,  in 
favour  of  Spain,  to.  %  future  day — ^perchance,  he  noiight  be 
named,  for  governor  of  Natchez:  a  hopeful  event. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patriots  of  Kentucky,  (if  it  be  allowable 
to  use  the  word  ironically,  so  often)  conclude  their  rejection  of 
proposals  to  disunion,  to  the  party  who  made  them,  in  the  foU 
lowing  terms,  viz^: 

"We  flatter  ourselves  that  «very  thing  respecting  this  im- 
portant business  will  be  set  right  by  the  governments  of  the  two 
nations;  but  if  this  should  not  he  the  case^  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage,  by  every  possible 
^neans^  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
<:ountrv,  as  this  will  be  the  most  efficacious  means  to  cultivate 
their  good  will;  and  to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  reduced 
prices  those  supplies  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and  its  subjects." 

Now,  the  plain  import  of  this  iS|  that  if  Spain  will  persist  in 
refusing  to  carry  into  effect,  her  treaty  with  the  United  States^ 
so  that  this  important  business  shall  not  be  adjus-ted  between 


the  tW^o  govefhments,  which  wc,  however,  wouTd  prefer  should 
be  done;  why  then  it  appears  to  us,  that  Spain  pursuing  her 
true  interest,  will  by  every  possible  means  open  a  free  inter- 
course with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country.  What 
then,  is  within  the  scope  of  possible  means  of  opening  this  inter-^ 
coarse  for  commercial  purposes?  Certainly,  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Spain,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coun- 
try. This  is  not  only  a  possible  means ;  but  it  is  the  obvious^ 
and  direct  noeans.  Not  only  that,  but  the  parties  had  already 
digested  the  articles  of  such  a  treaty,  ready  for  signature^  and 
for  use — had  it  not  been  obstructed  by  the  public  treaty  made 
between  the  two  governments;  the  execution  of  which,  was" 
the  subject  then  in  controversy. 

Add  to  these  facts,  and  reflections,  that  these  treasonable 
woertures^  were  waved  not  only  with  a  gentle  hand,  and  a  new 
inducement  to  Spain  for  refusing  to  execute  the  treaty — but 
that  the  whole  transaction,  was  withheld  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  president,  because  these  good  citizens  disapproved  of  his 
administration,  and  both  their  motives,  fi^nd  the  true  character 
of  their  letter,  wiH  be  manifest.  Not  withholding  from  Col. 
Nicholas,  the  full  merit  of  disclosing  to  James  Ross,  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  his  own  representation  of  the  proposals^ 
nnd  rejection,  "after  the  posts  had  been  surrendered  by  the 
Spanish  authorities" — which  tested  the  execution  of  the  public 
treaty. 

An  event  of  deep  interest  to  Kentucky,  not  only  as  it  secured 
to  her  citii^ens  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  ren^ 
dered  an  intrigue,  which  had  divided  the  people  and  jeopardised 
the  peace  of  the  country  for  ten  years,  destitute  of  a  plausible 
object^for  itacontincrance.  Of  those  who  received  pensions,  or.ly 
one  has  been  completely  detected — that  was  Sebastian:  here- 
Stfter  to  be  noticed,  as  an  event  of  1806. 

It  vras  rumoured  that  two  Indians  were  killed  on  Stone''* 
river,  twenty  miles  above  Nashville,  by  two  young  men  who 
had  been  seen  with  them  the  prceding  day — 1st  Nov.  1797. 

The  year  1797,  being  that  immediately  under  review;  pro- 
duced an  association  in  Lexington,  and  which  was  probably 
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imitated  in  a  few  other  places,  denominated  the  ^^Lexingtoa 
Emigration  society,"  The  object  appeared  to  be  laudable,  a» 
a  source  of  information,  and  in  holding  out  inducements,  tcr 
industrious  farmers, and  mechanics,  to  remove  to  the  country; 
by  stating  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  products  of  the  soil,  per 
acre;  and  the  common  prices  of  marketing;  and  also  of  the 
various  species  of  mechanical  labour,  and  productions.  Of  this 
society,  Thomas  Hart  was  president ;  John  Bradford,  secretary. 
The  following  particulars  are  extracted  for  preservation: 

Average  produce  of  one  acre  of  land* 


Of  wheat  sown  in  corn 

Oats       .         •         •    40  bush* 

ground         •         25  biishm 

Potatoes,  Irish    •       250    :: 

In  fallow  ground      35    :: 

Sweet 

Corn           .         •         60    :: 

Hemp         .         •           8ai)f» 

Rye        .         1         .    25    :: 

Tobacco          •         •      1  ton*, 

Barley        •         .         40    :: 

Hay            .         •           3  :: 

Lexington  market  prices* 

Wheat  J  per  bush.             $1  00 

Potatoes,  Irish,  per  b.     $0  33 

Corn          ::              .             20 

Sweet                ::            1  00 

Rye           ::          .         .        66 

Hemp,  per  /on                 86  66 

Barley       ::              .             50 

Tobacco,  per  cwt.              4  00 

Oats          ::     .     .         .         17 

Hay,  per  ton                      6  00 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  governor,  James  Garrard,  issued 
Ids  proclamation  for  assembling  the  legislature  on  Monday,  the 
27th  instant;  alleging  "an  extraordinary  occasion,"  though  spe^ 
dfying  no  object  whatever. 

'  An  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  the  public  gazettes,  suggest- 
ed, rather  waggishly,  both  the  governor  and  his  secretary  being 
ex-ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  a  cabinet  secret,  that  the  object 
was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  vice  of  ganiing,  which  had  become  too 
prevalent. 

But  the  session  being  formed,  the  "occasion"  was  found  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  approaching  expiration  of,  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  'An  act  concerning 
entries  and  surveys  on  the  western  waters.' "  Which  had  been 
frequently  continued:  but  omitted  at  the  last  session.  The 
act  passed  upon  this  call,  was  the  last  enacted  upon  that  sub* 
ject.    It  gave  ten  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  November 


fhfeti  present^  for  owners  of  igntHes  io  survey  tke  saiiae — and 
twelve  months  to  return  plats  and  certificates  to  the  register's 
office. 

An  act  of  appropriation  passed — and  the  general  assembly 
adjourned;  Without  altering  the  day  to  which  they  stood  ad- 
journed at  the  ktt  preceding  session*  So  that  they  were  to 
Rieet  again  in  January  then  ensuing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  transactions  o(  this  year  will  be  closed^ 
by  bringing  into  view  a  very  brief  skistch  of  the  state  of  the 
UDion  in  relation  to  France;  extracted  from  the  president's 
message  of  the  23d  November,  17974  The  three  American 
envoys  assembling  in  Holland,  had  proceeded  to  Paris,  in 
France ;  whatever  itiight  be  the  result  of  the  mission,  nothing, 
lie  added)  had  been  omitted  on  his  fart,  to  conduct  the  nego^ 
tiation  to  a  successful  .conclusion. 

In  the  mean  time^  he  said,  nothing  will  contribute  so  liiuch  to 
the  preservation  of  peace^  and  the  attainment  of  justice^  as 
manifestations  of  unanimity  and  energy; 

The  cautionary  measures  recommended  at  the  last  sessiofi 
continue  necessary*' 

Permanent  order  or  tranquillity  cannot  soon  be  restored  in 
Europe* 

Commerce  is  necessary  to  the  United  States^  cannot  be  aban- 
doned'— must  be  protected^  Agriculture,  the  fisheries,  arts^ 
and  macufa<;tures,  depend  uponcommerce^ 

He  had  hoped  the  treaty  with  Spain  would  hkv6  been  duly 
executed ;  but  by  the  last  accotrnts,  Spanid^  garrisons^  were 
continued  on  our  tcjrritory-^nor  had  the  running  of  the  line 

4  

been  commenced.  Further  communications  on  the  subject 
suggested— the  rest  seenas  foreign  to  Kentucky4 

\Onthe  1st  day  of*  January,  179Q,f he  general  assembly  con^ 
Vened  in  Frankfort;  and  en  the  2d,  the  governor  made  his 
commui)i«ations,  on  subjects  of  local  policy:  referritig  to  com- 
munleations  made  at  the  recent  sessiion^  he  does  not  even  squint 
at  the  affairs  of  the  nation^ 

A  statement  of  the  votes  taken^  for  and  against  a  convention, 
Hke  most  authentic  probably  that  could  be  obtained;  (for  the 
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proceedings  seem  to  have  -been  Very  irregular;)  represented 
the  whole  number  of  voters^  to  have  been,  nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen — and  that  of  this  number,  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-six,  were  for  a  convention. 

The  following  exhibit,  being  the  detailed  statement  previ* 
ously  referred  to,  will  shew  that  the  voters  were  actuated  from 
local,  or  incidental  impulses;  and  not  from  any  general  prin- 
ciple, or  perception  of  error,  in,  the  constitution;  which  they 
desired  to  correct.*    See  the  detailed  statement  below: 


Counties. 


1.  Bourbon 

2.  Buliitt 

3.  Campbell 

4.  Clark 

5.  Fayette' 

6.  Franklin    • 

7.  Greene 

8.  Hardin 

9.  HarrisoQ 

10.  Jeiferson    • 

11.  Lincoln 

12.  Logan 

13.  Madison 

14.  Mason         • 
>  15.  Mercer 

16.  Montgomery 

17.  Nelson 

18.  Shelby 

19.  Scott      • 
2§.  Woodford 
21.  Washington 


1113 

833 

247 

10 

876 

"188 

610 

481 

813 

$60 

449 

61 

135 

124 

373 

119 

^3 

172 

975 

■ 

1V5^ 

8oa 

'  300 
462 

707 

455 

144 

481 

315 

560 

25 

578 

28 

462 

\   a76 

105 

:    1 

88 
15 


21 
102 


9 
35 


64 


Total, 


I  9814  I  5446  |  44a 


Of  the  twenty-one  counties  in  the  state,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election  in  Msky,  1797,  there  were  five  which  made 
no^eturn  of  the  number  of  those  who  voted  at  the  election:, 
two  of  the  five  returned  the  number  t)f  those  who  voted  for  a 
convention ;  and  although  they  were  populous  counties^  one 


returned  fifty-three  for,  and  one  hundred  and  two  against  a 
convention;  the  other  returned  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
for,  and  none  against:  ihe  constitution,  not  requiring  in  fact, 
that  any  should  vote  against  the  convention ;  or  that  any  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  such  votes,  if  they  did:  a  majority  of 
the  votes  given  in  the  state,  being  required,  to  authorize  a 
convention. 

General  inferences  deducible  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
foregoing  table  of  votes,  in  relation  to  popular  opinion  on  this 
subject,  may  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  such  opinion  on 
any  other  speculative  subject.  Popular  opinion,  in  Bourbon 
county,  appears  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  convention,  to  re- 
form the  constitutfon,  as  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  is  to 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen — that  is,  about  one 
and  one*third  for,  and  one  against  a  convention. 

^In  Bullitt  county,  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven;  of  which,  ten  were  for  a  convention;  the  pro- 
portion is,  as  one  for,  and  about  twenty-three  against. 

And  so  of  the  rest,  with  constantly  varying  results.  But 
the  people  every  where  are  the  same  kind  of  beings,,  taken  in 
mass^-^bave  a  common  attachment  to  their  rights  and  liberties; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  individual  possessions  and  prospects, 
are  interested  in  the  peace,,*  liberty,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  How  does'  it  happen  then,  it  may  be  asked,  thf^t 
their  opinions  vary  so  much  abont  their  constitution,  or  funda- 
mental act  of  government,  upon  which  every  thing  is  supposed 
to  depend  ?  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  correct 
answer  lies  in  this-—' 

That  the  great  mass  of  mankind  in  all  countries,  Kentucky 
not  excepted,  where,  it  is  nevertheless  contended,  there  is  as 
much,  if  not  more  intelligence  in  this  description  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  which  excludes  those  extraordinarily  endowed  with 
mental  gifts,  as  in  any  country;  are  in  fact  and  in  truth,  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  from  the  means  they  possess,  the  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  o.f  making  the  investigations,  and  deductions 
which  are  demanded,  in  order  to  come  to  a  right  judgment. 
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The  InevitaUe  consequence  is,  that  they  are  dependent  upen 
others,  comparatively  a  few,  for  their  opinions,  of  such  compli- 
cated subjects,  as  a  coostitutioDi  and*  generally,  oi  all  public 
measures. 

The  opiaions  of  the  many^  are  ther^efore  but  the  opinions  of 
the/e» — and  the  opinions  of  these,  are  the  combined  results 
of  personal  character,  and  actual  circumstances.  Not  only 
every  county,  but  every  neighbourhood,  furnishes  one,  or  more^ 
who  are  free  and  fond,  to  propagate  bis,  or  their  opiniona. 
Some,  who  have  formed  correct  opinions,  aad  from  benevolent 
motives*— many  more  from  vanity,  ambition,  opposition,  ava- 
rice, or  the  desire  of  distinction,  and  of  attaining  <^ce,  honour, 
and  emolument,  propagate  opinions,  with  a  view  to  promote 
their  several  objects.  Hence  we  have  some  well-informed 
men,  and  correct  politicians,  and  hundreds,  very  ill-informed^ 
but  yet  knowing  more  than  the  generality,  become  their  pre- 
ceptorsr— and  intending  to  profit  by  theii*  practice,  they  ismell 
out  the  current,  or  bias  of  opinions,  throw  themselves  into  it 
for  the  time,  float  with  it,  court  the  people,  that  is,  the  great 
majority,  and  presently  become  their  leader*  The  way  is 
open,  plain,  and  beaten.  The  streets  of  the  capital,  not  more 
obvious.  And  without  more  detail,  or  description,  this  will 
account  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  th^  people,  on  the 
subject  of  calling  a  convention,  to  alter  the  ccmstitution. 

It  wifi  be  hereafter  seen  that  with  all  tibe  stimulation  pton 
duced  by  the  cry  of  aristocracy,  &ic^  the  constitutional  major- 
ity of  votes  were  not  obtained  from  die  people  to  authorize  a 
convention-r*and  that  it  was  called  upon  a  difibrent  principle-^ 
by  those  nevertheless,  who  prt^nng  to  obey  ♦the  will  of  the 
people,^'  really  followed  their  own;  as  demagogoes  generaUy 
do,  in  such  a  government. 

To  conclude  the  transactioss  of  the  year,  it  is  shited,  that 
the  aniount  of  revenue  paid  and  due  the  treasury,  was  twenty- 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds;  including 
ten  thousand  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  eighteen  shillings  and 
four  pence,  of  linpaid  balances.    Available  funds^— eleven  thoOt- 


fiand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  one  shilling  and 
eight  pence. 

Expenditures  for  the  same  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  issue  of 
auditors'  warrants  or  orders  on  the  treasury,  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight 
{>efice  half-penny.  Leaving  the  revenue  deficient — ^even  th^ 
members  of  the  legislature,  were  unpaid ;  and  taking  certifi- 
cates of  the  balances  due,  bad  to  pledge  them,  for  their  per« 
gonal  expenses. 

A  state  of  things,  by  no  n^ans  resulting  from  the  inability  of 
the  country  to  pay;  but  partly  from  parsimony,  or  the  love  of 
popularity,  which  circumscribed  taxation,  with  too  close  a 
hand — in  part  from  the  influence  which  the  sheriffs,  who  were 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  had  in  the  elections,  and  the  con- 
sequent indulgences  which  they  received,  as  delinquents — 
but  especially  to  the  frequency,  and  extent  of  those  delinquent 
cies.  They  being  but  effects,  in  mamy  cases,  of  those  indul- 
gences, with  which  the  sheriff  bought  his  popularity — ^but  ve- 
ry often  the  result  of  his  applying  the  public  money  to  his 
own  private  uses. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  rendering  the  sheriffs  eligi- 
l)le  by  the  people.  Of  which  they  become  so  sensible,  that 
th,ey  surrendered  the  right,  in  forming  the  second  constitution% 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Le.rrisJutivc  procoerlin^ft — Penitentiary  established — Reflectimis  oo 
it — Otkm-  acts  of  a  public  nature — State  of  affairs  with  France^  and 
return  of  PinJcnet/  and  Mars^iall — effeci  in  the  United  Stages — 
Opinions  in  Kentucky — Tlie  general  election — Expression  of  public 
srritimcnt  for  and  against  Convention — Acts  of  congress  called^  the 
filien  and  sedition  laws — Governor's  speech — Brec/cenridge'*s  resolur 
tions^  and  other  proceedings^  ^c,  i^rc^ 

[1738.]  The  January  session  of  1798,  will  be  memorable 
in  the  history  of  amelioration  and  reform  in  the  legislation  of 
Kentucky.  The  sentiment  upon  which  that  reform  is  predi- 
cuted,  had  manifested  itself  and  been  spreading  by  insensible 
degrees  among  the  people  of  the  country,  f(5r  some  years.  -It 
was  a  sentiment  of  humanity,  eombined  with  Hb/erality,  which 
induced  different  philosophers,  half  a  century  before,  to  turn 
their  eyes  on  thiB  penal  code  of  Europe  and  America;  induced 
?o  to  do  by  observations  on  its  effects,  which  were  but  too 
sanguinary;  and  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  Christeiidom: 
having  for  its  object,  the  annihilation,  rather  than  the  reforma- 
tion, of  the  offender.  Being  by  various  writers  taxed  with 
impolicy,  as  well  as  with  cruelty;  it  was  proposed  to  be  miti- 
i^ated,  by  a  system  of  refonn,  founded  upon  the  principle,  of 
proportioning  punishments  to  their  relative  crimes*  Of  all 
those  who  took  up  the  pen  on  this  interesting  subject,  none 
handled  it  with  a  more  truly.philisophic  spirit,  than  the  Marquis 
of  Bacaria;  whose  book  on  crimes  and  punishments,  not  only 
enlightened  his  own  country,  but  extending  its  benign  rays 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  became  the  first,  it  is  believed^ 
to  make  converts  in  the  United  States;  where  its  principles 
have  in  a  manner  become,  predominant. 

It  was  at  this  session  that  Kentucky  adopted  them,  in  an  act 
eutilied  ^^An  act  to  amend  the  penal  laws  of  this  common* 
wealth."     Out  of  which  grew  the  penitentiary  system. 

The  penal  code  of  every  country,  is  doubtless,  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  secnrity,  of  the 


community;  and  also  to  the.  safety  of  individual  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  The  danger  of  relaxing  old  laws,  and  established 
customs,  is,  of  going  into  the  opposite  extremes*  This  was 
obyiotisly  the  case  in  Kentucky.  It  was  not  deemed  sufficient, 
to  substitute  the  penitentiary' for  the  gallows;  but  it  seemed  as 
if  it  was  intended  to  diminish  the  horror  of  committing  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  such  as,  rape,  and  house  burning, 
by  reducing  their  punishment  to  confinement  and  labour — 
while  nothing  but  murder  in  the  first  degr«ie,  was  to  be  pun« 
ished  with  death* 

This  was  not  all;  the  punishments  prescribed  were  so  mo- 
derate, as  at  once  to  render  them  tolerable  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  had  not  higher  nootives  than  the  fear  of  punishment, 
to  guard  him  against  the  perpetration  of  crime.  EV^n  high/ 
treason,  might  be  expiated  by  six  years  confinement — nor 
'  could  its  punishment  be  extended,  to  more  than  twelve  years. 

Murder  in  the  first  degree,  was  defined  and  limited,  to  a  few 
particular  species  of  that  crime;  and  all  other  kinds  of  homicide 
were  reduced  to  offences  punishable  in  the  peniteutiarj^,  for 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  eighteen  years* 

Rape,  could  be  atoned  for  by  four  years  confinement;  which 
might  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  be  extended  to  twenty- 
one  years. 

Horse  stealing,  was  punishable  by  confinement  from  two,  to 
five  years. 

Grand  larceny,  the  thefl  of  any  sum  over  ibur  dollars  wad 
punished  by  confinement  from  one^  to  three  years. 

Petit  l^eny,  might  seclude  the  culprit,  from  six  months  to 
a  year. 

These  are  specimens.  It  is  believed,  that  the  system,  al- 
though, erected  upon  correct  principles,  has  mistaken,  ai?  to  the 
higher. crimes  especially,  both  the  justice,  and  the  policy  of 
punishment;  and  that  the  efiect  has  been  of  a  highly  demora- 
lizing tendency. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  in  popular  government,  when  public 
sentiment  is  once  corrupted,  there  is  nothing  to  recover  it,  or 
bring  it  back  to^a  just  standard;  for  every  energy  of  tlie  go- 
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▼erning  power  becomes  involved,  and  are  moved,  in  the  a^rfid 
vortex.  While  one  species  of  relaxation  contributes  to  ano^ 
ther,  as  the  lej^ser,  run  into  the  larger^  streams* 

The  penitentiary  was  established^  and  has  been  built  at  tba 
seat  of  government;  where  it  is  employed  in  the  experiment  olf 
reclauning  adult  culprits ;  who  live  in  the  society  of  each  other  $ 
work  moderately;  are  very  decently  clothed;  abundantly  fed 
npon  wholesome  coarse  diet;  find  lodged  on  straw^  with  cover* 
ing.  Upon  the  whole^  there  is  no  doubt^  that  tiiese  penitentiary 
convicts,  are  better  accommodated,  than  the  army  of  the  revo^ 
lotion  very  frequently  were,  for  months  at  a  time.  And  du-« 
ring  the  administration  of  the  present  governor,  it  was  formally 
proposed,  in  one  of  his  communications,  that  they  should  be 
educated,  and  fbrther  accommodated,  at  the  public  expense! 
Thus  merging  the  detestation  of  crime,  and  the  dread  of 
punishment,  in  the  sentiment  of  commisseration;  not  less  feUa-' 
cious  in  theory,  than  pernicious  in  its  effects,  upop  the  moral 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people. 

This  act,  however,  like  most  others  of  a  continuing  kindf 
has  undergone  various  amendments,  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

An  act.  to  speed  poor  persons  in  their  suits^  seems  not 
tipworthy  of  observation,  for  its  benevolence. 

It  provided,  in  effect,  that  if  any  person  having  cause  of  suit 
or  action,  should  present  himself,  or  hcrsejf^  before  a  court, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  and  satisfy  such  tourt 
that  he,  or  she,  was  not  able,  from  poverty,  to  institute  and 
prosecute  such  suit,  <^  cause  of  action,  that  it  hence  became 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  assign  counsel  to  such  poor  person; 
and  also  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  court,  to  issue  process^ 
and  to  execute  it,  each  in  his  department,  free  of  costs. 

It  appearing  that  persons  going  into  the  northwestern  ter-* 
f  itory,  or  into  the  state  of  Tennessee,  td  practice  law,  were 
required  to  become  residents  for  a  year  previous  to  commenc- 
ing business — the  legislature  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  required  of  persons  coming  from  either  of  those 
places,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attor- 
ney, in  any  court,  that  he  should  first  become  a  citizen,  reside ' 


l^^elve  months  in  the  state,  and  then  procure  a  license  in  due 
form  of  law;  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  each  oA 
fence,  by  breach  of  the  law. 

The  several  acts  relative  to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  civil 
officet^  of  government,  were  reduced  into  one;  and  (payable 
quarterly)  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  viz: 

Xo  the  governor^  or  chief  magistrate^  400L 

To  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeali^,  each  200t. 

To  the  judges  of  the  district  courts^each)  1501% 

To  the  secretary,  2001. 

To  the  treasurer^  250L 

To  the  auditor,  2501. 

To  the  register,  250l. 

To  the  attorney  general,  lOOl. 

To  the  attornies  of  districts,  each>  3d). 

The  justices  of  quarter  session  courts,  were  each  lb  receive 
twelve  shillings  for  every  day  they  attended  court. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  this  session,  giving  a 
representation  of  one  member  to  the  county  of  Garrard,  and 
two  to  the  county  o(  Madison,  is  not  perceived.  The  reverse 
ficems  obvious,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  sixth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution;  which  determines  the  ap- 
portionment, and  consequently  the  number  of  representatives^ 
among  the  several  counties,  shall  take  place  by  law,  at  quar* 
tennial  periods:  which  of  necessity,' excludes  all  such  partial 
acts  of  legislation,  as  that  alluded  to  aboVe. 

Three  acts  were  passed,  authorizing  as  many  wives,  to  sue 
their  husbands  for  divorces,  and  on  the  alleged  fact^  oftkserHon^ 
being  found  by  a  jury,  the  court  was  authorized  to  pronounce 
them  respectively,  divorced* 

The  Bethel  academy,  was  established  by  Ian  act  of  this  ses- 
sion: it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  who  were 
incorporated  with  ample  powers,  for  its  government;  with  the 
additional  faculty  of  receiving  by  donation,  purchase^  or  other- 
wise, lands,  goods,  or  money,  to  any  amount  whatever. 

Mason  county  Was  divided ;  whence  proceeded  the  county  (rf* 
Fleming,  to  have  effect  frctoi  and  after  the  Ut  day  of  Marcbr 
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1798;  to  be  designated,  and  bounded  in  the  following  manneff 
to  wit:  ^^Eun  a  line  souib  from  the  court  house  of  Masoq  coun- 
ty, to  the  north  fork  of  Licking,  thence  up  the  north  fork  nine 
miles  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line ;  at  this  point  make  the 
beginning;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flat  fork 
of  Johnson;  thence  to  the  mouth  of  Fleming  a  straight  linei 
unless  it  strikes  Fleming,  In  that  case  down  Fleming  to  the 
mouth,  and  up  Licking  to  the  head  thereof,  and  with  the  line 
of  Montgomery  county  to  the  Virginia  line;  thence  with  said 
line  to  that  branch  of  Sandy,  which  divides  this  state  from  the 
state  of  Virginia;  thence  down  the  said  branch  until  it  Inter^ 
sects  a  line  drawn  from  the  beginning  as  follows,  to  wit:  from 
the  beginning  up  the  north  fork  to  the  head  of  the  south  fork 
thereof;  thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Licking  and  Ohio  until  it  strikes  the  waters  of  Sandy,  thence 
down  such  branch  east  io  Sandy." 

An  &ct  to  amend  and  revise  the  act  entitled  ^^An  act  for  en* 
couraging  and  granting  relief  to  settlers,"  passed,  to  bring  into 
one  view,  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  last  year  which  ha  j 
been  mistaken,  or  abused ;  or  fell  short  of  its  object.  It  waft 
therefore  enacted,  that  any  widow  or  any  free  male  person 
above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  every  free  person  having 
a  family,  who  shiall  have  settled,  or  who  may  settle  himself  or 
herself  on  any  vacant  land,  on  the  south  side  of  Green  river^ 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  clear  and  fence  two 
acres  of  land,  and  tend  the  same  in  com,  shall  be  entitled  t^ 
two,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  to^include 
the  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  survey,  as  expressed  in  the 
entry.  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  claims* 
The  price  of  first  rate  land  was  set  at  sixty  dollars  per  hundred 
acres;  and  inferior  lands,  at  forty  dollars,  for  the  like  quatatity ; 
to  be  paid  within  one  year,  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  land, 
in  case  of  failure.  Many  provisions  and  details  relative  to  this 
and  the  former  act,  were  introduced ;  and  which  have  furnished 
subjects  for  a  whole  system  of  legislation,  from  that  time  t^ 
this,  nor  can  any  man  tell  when  it  will  end ;  a$  already  meik 
tioned. 
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The  commissioners  and  their  clerk,  each  to  receive  two 
dollars  per  day  for  travelling  and  attendance ;  to  raise  a  fund 
for  which,  each  person  to  whom  a  claim  was  granted,  had  to 
paj  one  dollar. 

This  act  was  extended  to  fourteen  sections,  and  covered  si< 
pages  octavo. 

One  hundred  and  two  acts  passed  this  session,  many  of 
which  are  of  the  kind  called  revised  laws — as  coming  from  the 
hand^  of  appointed  revisers. 

Among  them  may  be  noticed  "An  act  for  reforming  the  m^ 
thod  of  proceeding  in  writs  of  right/'  Its  object  was  the  trial 
of  disputed  titles  to  lands  in  a  more  simple  mode  than  that 
formerly  used;  and  was  extended  expressly  to  claimants  in  fee 
simple.  Under  this  act,  it  has  been  decided  and  held  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  that  to  consummate  a  fee  simple  estate  in  land, 
the  claimant  should  not  only  have  the  grant  of  the  common- 
wealth, under  the  land  laws,  but  that  he  should  have  been  in 
the  actual  possession  and  occupancy  of  the  land  itself.  While 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  in  a 
similar  case,  that  the  grant  was  a  complete  title  in  fee  simpler 
Which  it  is  confessed,  seems  the  better  opinion. 

This  essential  variance  did  not  take  place  between  these 
tribunals,  until  a  much  later  period;  and  after  the  country 
had  become  extremely  harassed  with  law  suits  about  lands; 
when  a  resort  to  the  writ  of  right,  as  one  privileged  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  actions,  was  likely  to  open  new  source5< 
of  litigation,  particularly  affecting  the  occupants  of  the  soil, 
who  in  such  cases  were  to  be  the  defendants,  wherever  they 
were  proprietors;  which  was  generally  the  feet.  And  who 
by  the  time  alluded  to,  had  excited  so  general  a  sympathy 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  whose  favour  the  decision  of 
the  Kentucky  court  would  ^o  decidedly  operate,  that  it  made 
no  clamour,  nor  produced  any  legislative  inquiry;  although  it 
struck  a  blow  at  the  titlesvto  real  property,  of  the  most  fatal 
kind ;  had  the  court  been  consistent,  and  applied  the  principle 
4)f  their  decision  uniformly,  to  all  other  cases  depending  on  the 
previous  consummation  of  title*    This  however  does  not  seem- 
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to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  court,  since  their  deeittoa 
appears  to  have  been  limited,  to  the  suppression  of  the  writ  of 
right  in  the  state  courts;  while  it  is  in  full  operation  in  the 
court  of  the  United  States.  An  unfortunate  state  of  things; 
since  it  presents  two  rulcB,  by  which  the  real  property  of  the 
country  is  held;  one  applicable  to  citizens  of  the  state^  and  the 
other,  to  citizens  of  any  other  of  the  United  States^ 

^An  act  reducing  into  one  the  several  acts  concerning  ser- 
vants," very  considerably  mitigated  the  former  rigour  of  their 
legal  condition*. 

Good  treatment  of  the  servant  is  enjoined  upon  the  mastery 
and  all  contracts  between,  the  two,  positively  forbidden. 

The  execution  of  the  law  i»  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
pf  the  county  courts;  who  are  authorized  to  admonish  the 
naster  for  ill  trea^tno^at;  and  if  persisted  in,  to  discbarge 
the  servant.  On  the  other  haBd>  moderate  chastisement,  by 
stripes,  is  not  considered  ill  treatment.  White,  black,  and 
]!nula<tto,  being  free,  but  reduced  to.  servitude,  are  recognisedi 
in  the  law.  There  is^  however,  a  generaj  prohibition  upon  all 
negroes,  mulattoea^  and  Indiajns^  against  purchasing  servants^ 
other  than  of  their  own  complexion^ 

An  acty  altering  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly,  fixing  its  future  aimual  sessions  to  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  was  passed;  and  so  was  ■ 

*'An  act  to  divorce  Elizabeth  Jones,"  if  it  should-  appear  by 
the  finding  of  a  jury,  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her,  and 
Jived  in  open  adultery  with  another  woman* 

In  the  case  of  John  Funk,  it  appears  that  the  le^slature 
took  upon  itself,  the  office  of  both  ji>ry  and  judge;  giving  to 
their  act  the  full  efiect  of  a  judgment,  in  which  they  pro^ 
nounce  the  divorce,  at  bis  instance,  absolutely,  and  finally^ 

By  an  act  of  this  sesuon,  jailors  were  required  to  receive,, 
and  safely  keep  prisoners,  committed  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States — :provided  that  jthe  United  States  do  pay 
fifty  cents  per  month  in  each  case,  for  the  u;se  of  the  jail^  an<i 
moreover,  8upp<M:t  the  prisonejr* 
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An  act  respecting  delinquent  sheriffs,  shews,  from  its  provi- 
«ions,  much  difficulty  in  collecting  money  from  them  by  exe- 
cution. 

An  act  for  regulating  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  makes 
it  indispensably  nece^sury  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  clerk  of 
the  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  female  usually  resides. 
The  clerk  to  be  assured,  that  she  is  of  fuU  age,  is  a  sridow,  or 
has  the  consent  of  her  parent  or  guardian;  and  furthermore^ 
to  take  bond  and  security  of  the  n^n,  that  there  is  no  lawful 
cause  to  obstruct  the  proposed  marriage. 

There  is  however,  a  clause  in  favour  of  Quakers  and  Meno- 
riists,  who  $tre  permitted  publicly  to  solemnize  marriage, 
according  to  their  own  rites,  without  license. 

There  is  a  clause  confirming  marriages  celebrated  by  magis- 
trates, or  otherwise  informal!/,  where  they  have  been  con- 
summated. 

Marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  declared  void; 
apd  power  given  to  the  district  and  quarter  session  courts,  to 
annul  them ;  upon  an  indictmcQt  ^d  conviction. 

Any  feme  sole  of  the  age  of  twelve,  and  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  marrying  without  the  consent  of  her  father  or  guardian, 
forfeits  all  her  inheritance,  to  her  next  of  kin. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  exotic  shoot's 
being  ingrafted  into  this  act. 

It  certainly  does  not  comport  with  the  mitigated  state  of  the 
penal  code,  if  it  even  be  constitutional.  A  severe  penalty  on 
the  man  who  should  marry  her,  were  it  to  equal  all  the  estate 
he  received  by  her,  might  operate  an  equal  restraint  on  him, 
whence  tJie  action  must  be  supposed  to  commence;  while  it 
would  punish  both,  but  leave  to  her,  the  real  estate  which  she 
should  inherit. 

It  may  indeed  be  shewn,  to  outrage  the  fifteenth  section  of 
the  twelfth  article  of  the  constitution;  which  among  othier 
things  declares,  "that  excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor 
cruel  punishments  inflicted."  But  it  would  be  excessive  and 
cruel^  to  take  all,  be  that  little  or  much,  from  a  female  of  ten- 
der years^  who  might  commit  so  natural  an  act  a^  matrimony; 
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nnd  that  too,  for  aught  that  appears,  with  all  the  prudence  of 
twenty-five,  saVe  the  attainment,  of  previous  consent;  whea 
even  a  subsequent  assent,  could  not  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the 
sentence. 

Nor  is  the  objection  to  the  law  obviated,  by  the  remark,  that 
if  the  wife  should  outlive  the  husband,  she  may  re-enter  into 
the  forfeited  estate:  for  in  the  interim  she  is  bereft,  and  the 
estate  may  be  wasted. 

An  act  endowing  certain  seminaries  of  learning,  passed  at 
this  session,  which  bestowed  six  thousand  acres  of  land  on  each; 
to  wit:  the  Kentucky  academy — Franklin  academy — Salem 
academy  and  Bethel  academy :  also  the  like  quantity  to  the  Lex- 
ington seminary — and  its  equivalent  to  the  Jefferson  seminary. 

Surveying  on  Virginia  military  warrants  not  located  before 
the  1st  of  May,  1 792,  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred  dollars;  and  other  precautions  taken  to  suppress  the 
practice. 

Othjer  acts  passed  at  this  session,  partaking  of /the  character 
of  private,  local,  general,  and  corporate;  aom^  authorizing 
lotteries — some  for  regulating  towns,  roads,  ferries,  and  inspec- 
tions— others  touching  conveyances — and  several  empowering 
persons  to  sell  lands  the  title  of  which,  was  in  other  persons;  be*^ 
sides  all  the  rest,  necessary  to  make  up  the  number  mentioned. 

The  bill  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  for  and  against 
a  convention  was  rejected  in  the  senate. 

.There  were  various  discussions,  in  the  public  newspapers^ 
and  elsewliere,  in  relation  to  the  convention;  the  calling  of 
which,  was  urged  on  the  people;  and,  notwithstanding  there 
was  no  law  for  it,  they  were  strenuously  urged  to  vote  for  one 
at  the  election  in  May.  It  was  then,  as  it  probably  always 
will  be,  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  existing  state  of  things, 
which  offer  tolerable  security,  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  is 
to  be,  committed  for  amendment,  to  those,  who  may  emerge 
from  the  trowd,  on  the  occasion.  A  menacing  vohce,  had  been 
whispering  in  the  regions  of  popularity,  stimulated  by  some 
with,  and  others  without  sinister  design,  against  slave  holding, 
Iknd  holding,  and  money  holding,  in  too  great  quantities  hj 


^bme  piople — while  the  term,  aristocrat,  &:c.  &c.  had  frequently 
l»roke  upon  the  ear  with  portentous  sound.  These  circunastan- 
ces  had  attracted  attention  and  could  hut  give  some  uneasi- 
ness to  those  who  had  a  larger  portion  of  property  than  the 
generality  of  their  neighbours;  as  they  necessarily  must  al- 
ways be  in  a  small  minority,  on  the  question,  shall  we  make 
an  equal  division  Y 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  Was  not  an  uncommon  topic-* 
while  it  had  some  open  advocates;  and  of  course,  as  open 
opponents.  But  the  more  adroit  politicians  among  those  who 
favoured  the  call  of  a  convention,  talked  of  "the  aristocratic 
senate,"  tvho  were  in  office  for  four  years,  and  who  during  that 
time,  could  fill  occasional  vacancies  in  its  own  body^  and  who 
felt  itself  independent  of  the  people';  and  could,  besides,  elect 
its  own  speaker,  who  might  in  the  event  of  the  governor's  ab- 
sence or  inability  to  act,  become  the  acting  executive.  And 
this  was  represented,  as  depriving  the  people  of  important 
rights,  which  for  their  own  safety  they  ought  to  hold  and  exer- 
cise. Forgetting  to  state  to  them,  that  the  senate,  were  as 
much  the  creatures  of  the  constitution,  as  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, itself — though  not  subject  to  be  remoulded  quite  so 
often  by  the  people.  Who  very  prudently,  in  a  prudent  mo* 
ment,  knowing  that  government,  to  be  wise,  must  ]t>e  steady ;  and 
to  be  80,  must  have  some  place  to  rest  on;  some  department 
not  to  be  blown  down  annually  by  the  popular  breath;  nor  even 
fulled  down  at  the  frown  of  demagogues;  had,  to  accomplish 
this  desideratum,  agreed  to  choose  their  senate  and  gover- 
nor, by  electors;  who,  chosen  by  themselves,  and  possessed 
6f  their  feelings,  and  desires,  with  more  information,  would 
make  ja  better  choice, than  themselves — while  the  four  years 
contimiance  in  office,  gave  them  some  little  idea  of  a  monoen- 
tary  independence.  That  even  when  the  senate  filled  a  va- 
cancy in  its  own  body,  it  but  acted  as  the  organ  of  the  people, 
who  by  the  constitution  had  authorized  them  to  make  tUe 
choice.  In  truth,  every  power  in  every  department  of  the 
government,  proceeded  from,  and  resolved  itself  iato  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  senate,  interested  with  the 
people,  bat  in  a  higher  degree,  as  having  more  at  stak^ 
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as  men,  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  knowing 
that  at  the  end  of  four  years,  its  memhers  became  mere  citi* 
zeos,  and  could  become  senators  again,  only,  with' the  appro* 
bation  of  the  people,  expressed  by  electors,  chosen  for  the  pur* 
pose  by  the  people  themselves,  felt  really  more  dependence 
than  was  compatible  with  its  duty.  To  talk  of  an  aristocralic* 
senate,  was  an  absurdity,  a  solecism — there  was  nothing  which 
the  term  fitted,  or  could  with  propriety  be  applied  to.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  the  less  operative  on  those  for  whom  it  jvas 
intended,  than  if  it  had  been  applicable,  and  appropriate. 

In  April,  a  writer,  of  very  respectable  abilities,  who  adopted 
the  significant  signature  of,  Gracchus,  addressed  the  question^ 
*'SHALL  THERE  BE  A  CONVENTION?"  to  the  citizcns  of  Kentucky. 

Representing  to  them,  that  now  was  the  time  for  them  to 
act,  or  lose  forever  the  chance  of  having  a  convention  to  revise 
their  constitution.  That  six  or  eight  individuals,  composing  a 
majority  of  the  senate,  had  rejected  a  bill  for  referring  the 
question  to  them,  whether  they  were  for  a  convention  or  not^ 
although  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  their  immediate  repre- 
sentatives. From  the  past  they  were  to  judge  of  the  future. 
The  legislative  body  had  discovered  too  early  a  jealousy  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  Their  immediate  representatives  bad  de- 
clared there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  convention;  yet,  six 
or  eight  individuals  in  the  senate  have  declared  otherwise: 
thus  are  you  controlled  by  a  few  men,  a  small  minority,  under 
the  present  constitution.  The  judgment  of  the  senate  is  warp* 
ed  by  their  situation.  The  house  of  representatives  feel  and 
know  they  are  the  people's  representatives;  they  fear  not  a 
convention ;  they  know  it  will  be  but  a  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

But  whence  is  it  that  your  great  men  are  thus  jealous  of 
the  power  of  the  people?  Does  it  not  indicate  something  rot- 
ten in  the  situation  of  your  country?  Are  you  sure  your  liber-' 
ties  are  not  in  danger?  Your  constitution,  which  attempts  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  perpetual  unless 
corrected  now.  These  men  may  for  a  moment  suspend  re- 
formation, and  bring  on  revolution. 


iThose  opposed  to  a  convention  say,  you  are  free  from  oppres- 
'fion;  that  your  rights  are  secured  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion ;  that  any  change  is  unnecessary,  and  hazardous ;  that  before 
you  feel  an  injury,  you  cannot  so  well  devise,  or  apply  a  reme- 
dy ;  that  in  attempting  to  amend  hap-hazard,  there  is  danger 
that  the  constitution  will  be  made  worse*  And  what  does  this 
mean,  but  that  yoii  are  ignorant,  and  besotted?  Well  may 
you  blush  to  find  a  tnan  among  you  so  destitute  ot  genuine 
republicanism,  as  to  suggest  such  degrading  ideas. 

Another  alarm  has /or  its  foundation,  a  fear  for  the  safety 
and  independence  of  the  courts;  as  if  the  convention  cannot 
amend  a  part  without  overturning  the  whole  of  the  Constitution* 
Are  you  frightened  at  phantoms? — At  another  time  you  heat 
it  alleged,  that  the  friends  of  a  convention  are  for  agrarian  laws*. 
But  you  would  be  the  idiots  they  take  you  to  be,  were  you  to 
])e  frightened  by  suggestions  like  these* 

Discard  those  insinuations  which  would  make  you  think 
m<;anly  of  yourselves*  And  whilst  you  are  told  that  you  are 
about  to  strip  the  great  of  their  property,  be  careful  that  they 
do  not  strip  you  of  your  power.  Remember  that  all  power  is 
irr  you,  the  people — that  your  present  constitution  admits  this 
at  the  present,  but  robs  you  of  it  forever  hereafter*  As,  if 
you  have  not  a  convention  now,  it  will  rest  with  two-thirds 
of  the  legislature,  to  say,  whether  you  in  future  shall  have  one 
or  not.  Then,  act  for  yourselves;  act  like  men;  write,  for  a 
CONVENTION,  ou  your  election  tickets,  in  characters  too  plain 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  attending  officers;  and  thus  declare 
your  will,  with  an  unanimity  that  shall  appal  the  patrons  of 
ariHocracy^  by,  the  conviction,  that  "/Ac  will  of  the  people  is  the 
svpreme  /ow.'' 

Thus,  omitting  many  exaggerating  circumstances,  is  the  sub-. 
Stance  of  one  of  the  most  decent,  and  probably  best  written 
papers,  in  favour  of  convention,  given.  While  it  is  but  decla** 
mation,  and  a  false  exhibition  of  the  case. 

The  country  became  a  good  deal  agitated ;  and  at  the  eleo* 
tion  of  members  to  the  legislature,  voted,  both  for,  and  against 
a  convention.    The  result,  however,  did  not  shew  what  waB 
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required  by  the  constitution^  that  a  majority  oi  aetaal  vofersr^ 
had,  given  their  voice  for  it;  many  counties  failing  to  mak6 
returns:  while  it  was  certain  that  a  large  portion  of  those  en* 
titled  to  vote  had  not  even  attended  the  election* 

Thte  envoys  of  the  United  States  te  France,  in  the  interim, 
being  refused  a  public  reception,  insulted  by  antechamber 
conferences,  and  inadmtssable  pi'opoditioni;  after  discnssing  all 
the  pointd  of  differences  on  paper^  and  making  known  the 
American  rights  and  claims;  were  about  to  depart  from  Paris, 
when  Mr.  Gerry  was  selected  by  the  French  cabinet,  and 
requested  to  remain. — The  other  two  returned  to  the  Unite<i 
States* 

Whence  the  prespects  of  war,  with  France  were  the  more 
tncreasedi 

And  what  tnust  ever  remain  inexplicable,  except  on  partf 
ieelings;  all  insults,  injuries^  and  contempts,  heaped  upon  the 
United  States,  by  the  dctiuil  government  of  France*,  from  time  to 
time,  could  not  divert  the  gratitude,  due  LotfisXVL  although 
murdered,  his  throne  prostrated,  his  government  effaced  ^ 
and  a' new  species  ofdespotisi)Q,  more  abominable,  because 
more  tyrannical  and  bloody,:  than  had  previously  been  known^ 
Established  in  its  place:  yet  were  there  citizens  of  the  United 
Stated,  and  Kentucky  had  her  full  proportion,  who  professed 
to  f(^el  too  much  indebted  to  France,  to  be  willing  to  rlssent 
these  ifrjuries  and  insults^-notwithstandhig  they  unequivocalljr 
inenaced  their  liberty,  the  independence  of  their  own  country, 
and  government,  and  were  actually  extended  jto  the  mo^t 
wanton  and  unjust  aggressions  on  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States* 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  three'  opinions,^  or  propositions 
^ere  propagated  in  Kentuclcy,  with  a  very  general  reeeptionf 
^pd  belief. 

1st.  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  quite  ii^ 
the  wrong  to  resist  France* 

2d.  That  Prance  if  not  quite  right,  was  at  least  excusable, 
for  her  depredation  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as 
slie  was  a  republic^  and  at  war  to  maintain  her  rights,  and 
exterminate  monarchies:  and 
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33.  That  tbe  government  of  Great  Britain  was  the  most 
corrupt  on  earth;  that  if  it  was  not  conquered  by  France  which 
was  much  desired,  its  fall  with  its  own  weight  of  debt,  an<l 
excess  of  depravity,  was  all  but  inevitable. 

Opinions,  calculated  to  unnerve  the  arra  of  America,  just; 
raised  in  defence  of  her  own  rights,  most  injuriously  assailed 
and  abused,  by  France. 

An  author  who  signed  Aristides  to  his  productions,  written 
with  temper  and  gravity,  furnishes  the  foUowing  extracts —  '- 

**Every  friend  to  American  liberty  before  he  can  raise  his 
arm  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man,  will  seriously  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  provocation.'^  &c.  ^^A  iaithful  review  of  the 
<)onduct  of  the  American  administration,  towards  the  republic 
of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggles  for  liberty, 
will  unfold  the  truth  more  efiectually  than  the  noby  declama*- 
tion  of  British  adherents.  It  wiU  perhaps  be  discovered  that 
the  balance  of  justice  inclines  to  France."  &c. 

"Tbe  important  question  is,  whether  under  aH  the  circum- 
stances of  the  controversy  with  France  you  WiM  be  justifiable 
before  God  and  man  in  drawing  your  swords  and  drenching 
them  in  the  blood  of  those  who  surrounded  by  enemies,  are 
justly  straggling  for  liberty."' 

"It  must  i>e  diffitcult  for  a  -grateful  American  to  forget  .the 
eventful  occurrences  of  th;\t  revolution  which  ha,9  given  birth 
to  the  present  conflict  for  liberty  in  Europe." 

"Happy  for  mankind^  there  is  a  part  of  the  citizens  of 
this  onee  boasted  land  of  liberty,  who  could  say  in  an  appeal 
to  God,  that  they  verily  believe  a  war  with  France  at  present 
would  be  impolitic,  unjust,  and  ungrateful,"  &c«&c. 

The  foregoing  extracts,  are  from  a  publication  of  June. 

In  August,  the  country  was  greatly  agit^^ed^in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  by  congress. 

Many  meetings  of  the  people,  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  tbe  state,  on  this  occasion^  and  probably  they  wene  never 
more  unanimous,  than  in  the  condemnation  of  those  laws.  Ne- 
ver failing  to  express  great  attachment  to  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  States — the  formula  being  in  that  wise — and  al- 
most as  uniformly  deprecating  a  war  with  France,  and  express- 
ing their  abhorrence  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  rotten,  or  the  tottering  monarchy  of  Great  Britain* 
While  in  reality,  no  idea  of  the  latter  was  indicated  by  go- 
vernment, or  its  friends. 

In  .the  mean  time  the  election  had  taken  place,  and  the  citl* 
sens  who  chose  to  do  so,  had  expressed  their  opinions  for  and 
against  a  convention.    The  following  table  will  shew  the  result. 

A  schedule  of  the  votes  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Commonwealth. 
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This 'exhibit,  like  that  of  1787  of  the  same  kind,  will  be 
found  equally  defective*  The  whole  number  of  votes  given, 
is  not  so  great* in  the  first  as  in  the  second  experiment — 
while  in  other  respects  it  corroborates  the  reflections,  and  de- 
ductions  derived  from  that,  as  to  the  formation  of  public  opi- 
nion, or,  as  it  is  called,  *Hhe  will  of  the  people."  As  the 
people  improve  their  intellectuak  faculties,  and  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  researches,  and  the  acquisition  of  information 
to  their  true  sources,  public  documents,  and  genuine  history, 
so  a3  to  comprehend  what  they  read,  and  to  form  just  concep- 
tions of  public  measures;  tbfcy  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be 
free  from  the  impositions  of  spurious  politicians;  the  never 
failing  productions  of  popular  governments.  The  evils  of  which 
are  to  be  borne,  until  the  people,  from  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  or  the  sad  effects  of  experience,  shall  be  willing 
to  admit  into  the  constitution  of  government,  those  real  checks, 
which,  founded  on  human  nature,  and  having  their  existence 
in  the  very  structure  of  society,  demand  a  protection,  in  the 
legislature,  for  the  rights  of  individual  property,  equal  to  its 
security,  from  legislative  violence:  which  it  is  deliberately 
believed  can  never  take  place,  until  those  who* have  it  are  in- 
vested with  its  guardianship,  by  a  legislativ#  veto.  This,  were 
the  people  willing,  or  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  "their  dema- 
gogues;" to  assign  one  branch  of  the  legislatuj^,  i/o  those  who 
have  property^  making  land,  in  some  fixed  quantity,  so  as  nearly 
to  divide  population  equally,  the  criterion;  and  the  other,  to 
those  of  the  citizens,  as  at  present  qualified,  to  vote ;  might  be 
done,  to  the  benefit  of  ail.  Upon  this  plan,  no  man  would  be 
deprived  of  his  equal  right  of  suffrage — while  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  community,  those  with  much  and  those  with  little 
or  no  property,  with  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  on  thfe  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  would  have  his  own  immediate  interest 
under  the  representative  care  of  those  who  from  similarity  of 
condition,  feeling,  and  principle,  would  possess  a  common 
sympathy.  Thus,  each  party  as  the  senate,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, invested  with  equil  powers,  and  armed  with  reci- 
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procal  negatives^  would  live  in  harmony;  because  they  would 
each  be  free  from  apprehensions  of  encroachments,  from  the 
other.  But  if  at  any  time  a  hostile  essay  should  be  attempted, 
the  simple  application  of  the  ^nay,"  would  bring  it  to  its  end, 
innoxious* 

It  is  believed,  that, this  suggestion,  springing  from  the  most 
serious  reflections,  on  the  jcenes  exliibited  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  no  less  thw  in  those  of  other  countries,  merits  the 
most  profound  investigation.  Will,  it  may  be  asked,  men  nevet 
profit  by  experience?  Had  they  rather  be  miserable  them- 
selves; than  consent  to  make  others  happy?  Why  should  not 
citizens  of  the  same  republic,  mutually  improve  the  condition 
of  each  other?  and  thus  enhance  the  value,  of  free  government? 

This  history,  in  its  progress,  approaches  a  change  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  country,  springing  essentially  from  a  cause 
inherent  in  democracy;  it  is  the  source  of  some  virtues,  and 
of  great  vices — it  is  a  spirit  of  jealously  commixed  with  envyf 
in  the  less  informed,  and  less  accommodated,  portion  of  society, 
of  those  whom  they  view,  and  consider,  as  oiore  fortunate,  or 
l&etter  furnished,  than  them3elves.  It  is  not  a  spirit  of  improve* 
ment.  Nor  can  any  country  realize  its  full  resources,  under 
its  preponderance.  Its  tendency  is  to  puU  down,  not  to  ele« 
vate — to  deteriorate,  not  to  improve. 

But  feeling  no  desire  to  be  thought  oracular,  the  narrative 
will  be  resumed. 

The  November  session  of  1798,  commenced  on  the  first 
Monday  in  the  month — was  rendered  memorable,  by  its  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  the  general  government.  The  two  acts 
of  congress  already  noticed,  under  the  popular  epithets  of,  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  had  been  the  subjects  of  much  censure, 
misrepresentation,  and  even  virulence.  The  object  of  the  first 
was  to  give  the  president  of  the  United  States  the  control 
over  suspected  aliens — that  of  the  latter,  to  suppress  libels 
against  the  government,  the  president,  either  branch  of  the 
legislature;  and  combinations  of  seditious  persons,  &c.;  things 
which  more  than  any  others,  were  directly  opposed  to  the 
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(yariy  views  of  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  American  adminis* 
tration.  The  agents  of  France  were  potorious,  and  active  j 
while  libelling  the  president  and  congress,  were  among  the 
practised  means  of  the  party,  for  rendering  them  unpopular, 
Nothing  could  therefore  give  more  umbrage,  than  laws  adapted 
to  suppress  the  influence  of  French  emissaries,  and  printed 
falsehoods.     The  opposition  was  in  proportion. 

The  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  in  his  communications 
to  the  legislative  body,  in  adverting  to  these  acts  of  congress, 
l^marked  that  they  had  ^^created  an  uncommon  agitation  of 
mind  among  the  citizens  of  the  state."  He  then  proceeded  to 
denounce  them  as  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to  public 
liberty ;  as  if  these  consisted  in  the  protection  of  foreign  emis» 
laries,  the  publications  of  falsehood,  and  combinations  to  break 
the  peace! 

On  the  8th  of  the  month,  Mr.  John  Breckenridge,  an  in- 
fluential member  fr6m  Fayette,  introduced  into  the  house  of 
l^epresentatives,  a  concatenation  of  resolutions,  with  n'o  little 
ostentation,  on  the  subject  of  these  proscribed  laws;  as  it  were^ 
to  enlarge  and  elucidate  the  ideas  of  the  governor.  And  a& 
they  were  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  they  are  thought 
worthy  of  further  observation.  The  first  will  be  inserted— 
the  rest  merely  referred  to  in  gross. 

^Ist.  Resolved^  That  the  several  states  composing  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  submission  to  their  general  government ;  but  that  by 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of,  a  constitution  for  the 
United  States,  and  of  amendments  thereto^  they  constituted  a 
general  government,  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  th^t 
government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving^  each  state  ta 
itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self  govern- 
ment;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  government  assumes 
undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of 
00  force:  that  to  this  compact,  each  state  acceded,  as  a  state^ 
and  is  an  integral  party ;  its  co-states  forming  as  to  itself,  the 
other  party:  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact, 
wai'  not  made  the  exclusive   or  Jinal  judge  of  the  extent 
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of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  but  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  partj  has  an  equal  right 
to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress." 

A  few  observations  will  be  hazarded  on  the  matters 
contained  in  this  resolution,  as  is  the  course  of  this  his* 
tory,  regarding  truth,  and  reason,  as  their  only  guides. — 
The  otlier  seven,  and  an  eighth,  requiring  the  governor  io  send 
out  copies  to  congress,  and  to  the  state  legislatures,  being 
equally  wise,  and  occupying  a  proportionate  space  with  the 
first,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  laconick  analysis,  which  their 
jpiimary  will  receive.  Of  that  it  may  be^  said,  it  is  the  sum- 
mary of  anti-federalism.  It  is  a  misconception  of  the  facts,  and 
a  perversion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed,  and  adopted^  It  is  a  theory  of 
error, conducing  to  mischievous  practice ;  which  merits  a  check* 

Among  other  things,  deserving  attention,  and  the  first  that 
will  be  particularly  noticed,  is,  that  the  resolution  asserts  in 
efiect^  ^Hhat  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  states,  as  states,  for  special  purposes."  That 
the  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  not  true  in  fact,  will  appear 
from  the  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  constitution  itself — 
which  is,  that,  "We,  the.  people  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 
concluding  with,  "do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,  for 
the  United  States  of  America."  Denying  also  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  proposition  to  be  true,  "that  it  were  for  special 
purposes  the  constitution  was  made."  No:  ihey  were  general 
purposes,  requiring  ^^/enary  sovereignty  to  carry  them  into 
cffQct*  And  to  this  purpose,  the  constitution,  whether  made 
by  the  states,  or  the  people,  amply  provides,  in  declaring,  "that 
congress  shall  have  power,  to  make  all  laws  whioh  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution,  the  fore? 
going  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitu- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment, or  officer  thereof."    And  in  providing  that  "this  con- 
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made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  s^ipreme  law  of  the  land^  and  iAie  judges  in  every  state  shall 
be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding*^'  To  this  may  be  added^ 
the  requisition,  that  ^Hhe  senators,  and  representatives,  (in  con- 
gress,) before  mentioned,  and  ihe  members  of  the  several  Hate 
kgislatures^  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states^  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  to  support  this  constitution.'' 

One  other  clause  only  need  be  exhibited,  te  prove  the  utter 
futility  of  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Breckenridgc,  under  consider 
ration*     It  follows: 

'*The  judicial  power  (of  the  United  States)  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  mad€  or  which  shall  be 
made  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors^ 
or  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty^ 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Uni*^ 
ted  States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies  between  two  ot 
more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  be* 
tween  citizens  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  citi* 
zens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects." 

While  to  give  at  once,  and  in  connexioti,  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  objects  for  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  instituted,  recurrence  will  still  be  had  to  the  con* 
stitution,  and  further  quotations  made ;  in  order  to  shew  the 
reader,  a  catalogue  of  the  declared  powers  of  congress-^whlch 
in  effect  are  so  many  renunciations  of  state  powers*--as  well 
as  a  like  catalogue  of  powers  expressly  prohibited  to  the  states* 
Thus  it  is  provided  in  the  eighth  section: 
V  *'The  congress  shall  have  .power — 

^Ist*  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises^ 
to  pay  the  debtd  and  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States:  but  all  duties,  imposts^ 
and  excises,  shall  he  uniform  throughout  the  United  States* 
VOL.  u#  1* 
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"Sa.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States* 

^3d.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
ihe  several  states,  and  with  Ihe  Indian  tribes. 

^4th.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalizatron;  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  ofi  bankruptcies,  throughout  the 
United  States* 

**5th.  To  com  money;  to  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin;  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

^^6th.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

^7th.  To  establish  postoiBces  and  post  roadsr 

^8th«  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

**9th.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court." 

'MOth#  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  ofiences  against  the  law  of  natrons* 

"11th.  To  declare  war;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal ;  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water. 

"12th.  To  raise  and  support  armies.  But  no  appropriation: 
of  money  for  that  use,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years^ 

"13th.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

"14th.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces. 

"16th.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  nrrilitta  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrection^,,  and  repel  jnva<^ 
sions.  ^ 

"16th.  To  provide  for  organizing^  amrnng,  and  disciplining^ 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States;  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  dlsciplinel 
prescribed  by  congress. 

"17th.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  what* 
soever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  at 
may,  by  cession  of  particular  stBtes,  and  the  acceptance  of 
congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  goverumeqt  of  the  UnUed 
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States;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purcha» 
ed  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals^ 
dock  yards,  and  other  needful  buildings;  and, 

^^18tb»  To  make  all  laws  which  «hall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government 
•f  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  ninth  section  is  restrictive  and  explanatory* 

'Mst.  The  migration  or  impoitation  of  such  persons,  as  any 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  adtanit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  may  be  imposed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  per^ri. 

'*2d.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be 
suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

^^3d.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

^4th.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tai:  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  di- 
rected to  be  taken. 

*^5th.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state,  over  those 
of  another:  nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clears  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

^6th.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in 
consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular 
statement  and  .account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

**7th.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States:  And  no  person,  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  them,  shall,  without,  the  consent  of  congress,  accept  of 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  stat^'^ 

The  tenth  section  is  expressly  prohibitory  on  state  powers, 
inrhereby  they  are  so  far  renounced,  and  not  to  be  exercised 
hj  the  states* 
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^\^i%  No  state  shall  enter  mto  any  treaty,  alliancl^,  or  confe* 
jicration;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money; 
emii!  balls  of  credit;  make  any  thing  hot  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pas*  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  pobt 
ibcto  )a»r,or  law  im]Miiring  the  obligatioi^  of  contracts,  or  grant 
any  titk»  of  nobility. 

^Sd*  No  state  shall  without  the  consent  of  congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exportsf,  except  what  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspecticm  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties,  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
ports or  e^lports,  shall  be  fer  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the 
llnfled  States;  and  all  9uch  laws  shall  be  sabject  to  the  reYi- 
»on  ai^d  eocirtrol  of  congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  eoi^ess,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war,  iii  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
C0mpfl<:t  with  amotiier  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  inHXkinent  danger  aa 
mitt  not  admit  of  delay .'^ 

From*  these  sections,  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
MeWgent  laan,  of  the  superiority  of  the  government  ef  the 
United  States,  over  the  state  governments;  in  all  those  enome- 
ilited  parttctilaFrs^  and  the  necessary  inferences  from.  Ibetn^ 
it  theiefoTe  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  to  the  sanne  extent  the 
state  go'rernniients  ore  inferior.  That  in  fact,  plenary,  or  full, 
state  sovereignty,  or  independence,  cannot  exist,  nnder  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States — and  that  the  propagation 
ef  the  assertion  of  iitK|iialified  state  sovcifiinGNTY)  is  a  gross 
error  of  pernicious  consequence.  ,   ^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  only  jtrst  criterieii  of  power  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  several  states,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
tioo  of  the  former,  to  which  all  are  parties;  and  not  in  those  of 
the  latter,  to  which  the  citizens  of  each  state  are  the  sepaiatei 
and  exclusive  party. 

The  argument  used  in  the  resolution,  agsiinst  the  genersOi 
government's  posses^ng  the  r^ht  of  judging  in  the  bwt  resort, 
namely,  ^s«ac^  tiis^  woukl  have  rnad^  its  (tiscfretion,  aod  not 
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ihe  constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers,^ — ig  as  futile,  as 
the  arrogance  is  conspicuoos,  in  assuming  for  each  state  the 
right  of  final  judgment.  If  the  government  of  all  could  not  be 
trusted  with  the  final  judgment,  which  was  to  a&ect  all;  what 
superior  safetj  was  to  be  derived  from  the  final  judgment  of 
one,  or  of  each  of  the  parts?  If  in  the  case  of  the  general 
gcvernment,  there  was  danger  of  the  judges,  substituting  their 
discretion  for  the  constitution ;  what  was  to  hinder  the  state 
judges  from  doing  the  same  thing?  Or  what  was  there  in  them, 
or  their  office,  to  prevent  their  dispensing  with  both  discretion, 
and  the  constitution?  It  is  however,  enough  to  shew  as  to 
that,  the  argument  is  without  premises — or  a  perfect  non 
^onseaf'  nt*  Therefore,  without  more  said  as  to  this  point — but 
referring  to  (he  constitution  as  the  text,  of  all  correct  commen- 
tary, it  is  to  be  further  said,  that  from  the  quoted  provisions  in 
the  constitution,  there  seems  to  result  bj  unavoidable  infe- 
rence, a  conchision,  which  utterly  overthrows  the  whole  tlieo- 
ry  of  the  Kentucicy  resolutions*  The  assumption,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  co- 
states,  is  contradicted  by  the  constitution;  which  shews  by 
express  declaration,  that  it  has  its  origin  in,  and  derivation 
fil'om,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power,  the  people;  and 
that  it  stands,  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  exactly  upon  the  same  principles,  as  to  the  objects, 
and  extent,  of  its  powers,  as  do  the  state  constitutions,  on  the 
peryple  of  the  sevenil  states.  And  were  this  idea  realized,  and 
justly  appreciated,  it  would  necessarily  correct  an  infinitude 
of  misconceptions,  and  erroneous  representations^  which 
seem  still  to  take  place  from  time  to  time* 

It  would  hence  be  admitted,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  as  capable  of  forming  a  constitution  of  government 
for  themselves,  as  those  in  each  state  were  of  fbrniing  state 
constitutions.  It  could  but  be  admitted  ako,  that  the  whole 
was  equal  to  all  its  parts;  and  mperior  to  any  oiie  of  those  parts, 
taken  separately..  That  in  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  having,  made  a  constitution  of  government,  for  the 
great  purpose  of  union,  were  competent  to  embrace  within  its 
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•phere  of  action,  nil  those  objects,  which  are  essential  to  unionj: 
being  those  primarily,  which  appertain  to  external  relations, 
and  internal  intercourse  between  the  states,  and  their  citizens; 
who  at  the  san^e  time  are  the  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  which  could  in  no  degree  be  regulated  by  the  states  sepa* 
rately,  but  by  means  of  diplomatic  agencies;  nor  by  such  agen- 
cies, but  as  foreign,  often  rival,  if  not  hostile,  natior  j;  a  state 
of  things^  utterly  repugnant  to  union.  To  give  effect  to  these 
great  national  objects,  it  became  indispensable,  that  suck 
points  of  state  sovereignty,  as  were  incompatible,  with  such 
objects,  s^liould  be  surrendered;  they  were  suhrendered,  and 
with  them,  that  part  of  the  public  force,  or  in  other  words, 
legislative  power,  as  might  be  necessary  among  other  things 
to  protect  from  violence,  and  from  slander,  such  public  organs, 
fits  should  at  any  time  be  employed  in  their  effectuation.  This 
is  the  language  of  common  sense;  of  sound  policy,  resulting 
from  correct  morals,  and  a  correspondent  perception  of  nation- 
al Justice.  Whatl^  shall  every  state  possess,  as  a  part  of  iti* 
legal  code,  and  of  its  legislative  functions,  the  power  of  sub-, 
jecting  libellers,  and  slanderers,  of  their  legislature,  executive, 
and  judiciary,  to  legal  coercion,  in  its  own  courts;  and  shall 
not  the  United  States,  have  a  similar  right  in  relation  to  their 
correspondent  departments?  Was  it  not  known,  that  the  fair- 
est and  most  virtuous  characters,  were  subject  io  be  injured 
hy  misrepresentation,  and  traduction?  If  Washington  could 
not  escape  the  libeller,  or  the  injurious  effects  of  such  publica- 
tions, who  may  ever  expect  to  escape  tlicm?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  individual  holding  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  order,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  char- 
acter, assailed  merely  on  account  of  his  office,  was  to  go  iijto 
the  court  of  a  particular  state,  because  he  could  not  find  re- 
dress in  the  courts  of  the  United  States?  and  that  congress  was 
incompetent  by  law  to  give  the  United  States  courts,  jurisdic- 
tion over,  or  in  such  cases? — that  the  representative,  ami  exe- 
cutive, organs  of  the  general  government,  could  do  in  their 
proper  department,  every  thing  appertaining  tqpeact,  or  war^ 
Ksdse^  armies;  build  navies;  regulate  commerce^  impose  taxe%- 
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hnposts,  and  excises — that  the  people  had  by  the  constitutkns 
intrusted  to  congress  all  these  powers;  but  that  so  sacred^  and 
go  precious,  were  the  characters  of  libellers^  that  they  reserved 
to  the  several  states,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  them;  hoI- 
writhstanding  congress  is  vested  with  full  power  bo  pass  all  laws  ixeces^ 
iary  and  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing  delinealei 
powers^  SiCm  Such  is  the  argument  in  detail,  upon  which  the 
resolutions  are  supported.  The  constitution  is,  as  it  has  beea 
quoted,  against  it*  The  plain  conamon  sense  of  mankind, 
when  liberated  from  party  passion,  must  be  against  it,  also* 

But  what  further  says  the  resolution  ?  It  says,  that  the  governr 
tnent  of  the  United  States  does  not  contain^  the  right  of  final  judg- 
inent-^-but  that  the  states  beitig  the  integral  parties  to  the  constitution^. 
each  has  the  right  of  judging  for  itself  Verily,  it  is  difEcuIt  to 
conceive  a  proposition  more  pregnant  with  absurdity.  Thtt 
total  fallacy  of  the  idea,  that  the  constitution  was  made  by  th« 
states,  (is  staiee^  has  already  been  demonstrated^  as  it  is  believed: 
it  has  been  shewn  likewise,  that  the  constilution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  &c*  "are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land;'' 
that  they  are  to  be  respected,  and  made  the  rule  of  decisioii 
in  the  courts  of  the  several  states^  as  well  as  of  tho'?e  of  the 
United  States*  In  pursuance  of  which  the  judicial  act  of  the 
United  States  gives  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  state,  where  such  decision  is  against  the  constitu- 
tion, or  law  of  the  United  States,  &c.:  thereby  establishing  la 
the  most  exact  and  ample  manner,  a  refutation  of  the  assertion 
advanced  in  the  resolution,  thai  the  United  States  have  not  the 
rights  or  the  means^  of  final  JudgmerH.  Had  this  been  true,  tlic 
anti-federalists  would  have  found  in  it  an  ample  justification 
for  their  hostility  to  the  constitution.  A  miserable  idiotic,  luna^ 
tic,  paralytic,  object,  it  would  have  been.  With  an  ostensible 
Competency  of  organs,  it  could  have  done  nothing  without  the 
approbation  of  the  states.  With  a  head.  It  could  not  have 
QOQved  Its  limbs — with  limbs,  it  could  not  have  moved  its  bodyj 
in  short,  it  would  have  been  the  thing,  its  enemies  wanted  it  to 
be,  a  football,  for  state  demagogues  to  kick  about  at  pleasure* 
Suppose  it  were  true,  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  thai  eacJi  stoic 
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kas  an  equal  rights  having  no  common  jydge^  to  judge  for  tUelff  a$ 
well  of  infractione^  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress*  A  mora 
effectual  charter,  for  anarchy,  confusion,  or  insurrection,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  There  were  then  fifteen  states— there 
are  now,  twenty-four;  while  the  number  may  yet  be  increased  \ 
and  these'having  extensive  intercourse,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
discordant  interests,  affecting  anion — ^and  yet,  each,  ilie  final 
judge  of  what  concerned  itself  without  a  dernier  resort,  or  com« 
mon  umpire!  and  what  must  have  been  the  consequence?  It 
will  be  left  with  the  reader  to  answer  the  question — No,  it  i^ 
anticipated;  anarchy,  and  disunion* 

It  is  known,  that  even  in  congress,  where  the  afiiiirs  of  tbet 
union  are  directly  discussed,  with  the  nio^t  ample  means  of  in^ 
formation,  and  where  all  should  have  in  view  the  good  of  the 
whole,  that  nevertheless,  the  most  important  measures  are 
generally  decided  by  small  majorities.  What  then  if  fifteen  or 
twenty-four,  independent  lincommunicating  states,  with  difier* 
ent  degrees  of  information,  and  often  opposite  views,  have  the 
feame  questions  before  them;  could  any  thing  like  a  common 
result  take  place?  He  must  be  a  novice  in  political  science 
that  could  expect  it.  On  the  contrary*  contradiction,  and 
confusion  would  be  the  consequence;  discord  and  war,  would 
follow.  .        ' 

It  is  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  constitution  kA 
the  United  States,  cannot  be  seen  by  state  politicians,  and  re* 
presented  to  thepeople,  as  it  really  is;  a  gofvemment  instituted  by 
and  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States^  for  the  purposes  j  and 
objects  of  the  whole;  in  like  mtanner^  as  state  constitutions^  are  for 
state  purposes*  That  hence,  those  things  which  concern  the 
whole  United  States,  must  necessarily  take  a  higher  order; 
move  in  a  larger  circle;  a  more  elevated  sphere,  than  those 
other  matters  which  concern  a  state  only.  ,  And  this  may  be 
demonstrated,  by  the  application  of  a  circle  whiclr  would  in** 
elude  the  largest  state  in  the  union,  to  the  union  itself;  as  it 
would  instantly  appear,  to  be  less  than  the  unipn:  apply  it  to 
the  state  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  twenty-three,  out  of  the 
twenty-four  states,  wo^ld  bo  excluded.     These  premises,  secnsi 
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to  lay  an  ample  ground  work,  for  the  supremacy^  established  in 
the  constitution,  and  laws,  of  the  United  States,  over  the  particu* 
lar  states;  and  for  giving  the  right  ofJinaljwJgment  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  in  all  cases,  of  controversy  with  a  state,  about 
its  laws,  affecting  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States* 
As  well  might  a  county  court  dispute  the  supremacy  of  its  state 
goverment,  as  a  state  in  the  union,  dispute  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  when  once  finally  settled  in  the  constitutional 
mode.  Let  no  state  demagogue  be  alarmed — the  remedy  in 
the  ultimate  resort,  is  with  the  people,  where  he  affects  to  place 
it  on  state  occasions — but  then  they  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  of  a  particular  state  only,  to  whom  the 
reference  is  to  be  made  in  this  case;  and  they  occupy  too  large 
a  circumference  for  his  comprehension — Ah!  there^is  the  rub! 
be  can  manage  a  part,  but  not  the  whole. 

As  to  the  acts  of  congress  which  gave  rise  to  the  resolution 
which  has  drawn  forth  these  conunentaries — it  is  asserted  as  a 
clear  proposition,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
has  a  full  and  perfect  jurisdiction  over  free  aliens — may  forbid 
their  admittance  into  the  United  States — and  govern'  them  if 
admitted,  in  such  manner  as  they  please;  that  their  privileges 
.here  are  by  courtesy ^  not  constitutional  right;  and  that  hence, 
the  law  as  to  them,  in  no  manner  violated  the  constitution. 

The  express  power  given  to  congress,  **to  regulate  com- 

« 

merce,"  embraces  the  subject  of  men  imported,  as  well  as  of 
wine,  hardware,  or  broadcloth;  and  congress  had  by  the  con* 
stitution,  before  1808,  except  for  the  first  section  of  the  tenth 
article  of  that  instrument;  and  since  that  time,  that  section 
notwithstanding,  the  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  alienS| 
as  well  as  any  of  the  other  articles,  of  commerce. 

It  is  true,  the  right  to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization,  implies  the  admission  of  free  aliens.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  imply  the  admissionof  slaves,  who  could  not  be- 
come citizens ;  or  else  congress,  might  by  law,  set  them  al|  free. 

While  it  is  quite  as  clear,  that  the  clause  of  the  constitution, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  hafi  relation  to  those  only 
vol.  If.  K* 
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^ho  might  be  imported  as  slaves — ^having  no  relation  to  free 
persons.  The  words  are:  **The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons,  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shai]  think  pro** 
per  to  adniit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  hj  the  congress,  prior  to 
the  year  1808,"  &c.  It  is  supposed,  "migration,"  which  means 
"change  of  place,"  and  is  applicable  to  removal  from  one 
country  to  another^  from  one  state  to  another,  and  from  one 
place  to  another,  in  the  same  state ;  is  nevertheless  in  the  con- 
etitotion  to  be  taken  as  the  synonynie  of  "importation,"  which 
means  removing  into,  from  some  exterior  point.  Since  to  de- 
tach the  two  words,  and  give  the  first  a  meaning  k  will  bear, 
it  would  imply  tbat  congress  from  the  year  1 808^,  has  had  the 
power,  to  prohibit  the  renioval  of  slaves  from  one  state  into  an- 
other. The  importation  into  any  state,  was  then  an  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States:  while  it  is  obvious,  the  prohibition* 
on  congress,  by  tlie  words  "now  existing/'  that  is,  when  the 
constitution  was  made,  never  did  extend,  to  any  state  since 
admitted  into  the  union,  ex-territorial,  of  the  then  United 
States*  Upon  this  view  of  the  constitution,  the  governor  of 
Kentucky  need  not  to^  have  been  so  much  alarmed,  lest  the 
president  should  stop  the  migration  of  aliens  who  Were  admit- 
'  ted  into  the  United  States,  from  coming  to  Kentucky;  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  by  his  commtmications  to  the  legislature. 
To  see  and  read  wKat  he  said,  wilf  afford  the  best  iafonpa- 
tion  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the  alien  law,  he  said:  ''Nor 
can  the  same  law  be  regarded  as  any  thing  less  than  an  artftd^ 
thmigh  effkctual  evasion  of  the  provisions  of  that  article  of  the 
federal  constitution  which  withholds  from  congress  the  power 
of  prohibiting  the  lyiigration,  as  well  as  importation  ofsuc]> 
persons  as  the  states  then  existing  might  think  [Proper  to  adinit^ 
a  provision  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  states  whope 
population  is  not  full,  and  who  have  the  strongest  interest  in 
welcoming  the  industrious  stranger  from  every  part  of  the 
•worldijl  This  language  from  the  governor,  to  tfee  legislature,, 
and  he,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  men  of  the 
party,  will  afford  a  ground  of  infe.     '^e  as.  to  the  rest* 
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Upon  what  principle,  it  may  be  asked^  did  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  1812  or  '13,  order  all  aliens  in  the  United 
States,  to  remove  forty  miles  from  the  seacoast?  This  was 
done  without  any  act  of  congress.  Craftily — for  had  such  an 
act  passed,  it  would  nave  been  an  **alien  law,"  by  the  party 
too,  who  so  loudly  condemned  the  former.  The  people  might 
have  seen  the  inconsistency — although  indeed  there  was  but 
little  danger;  since  they  could  not  discern,  the  greater  en- 
croachment on  personal  liberty,  from  the  president's  exercise 
of  despotism,  than  if  his  acts  of  control  over  aliens,  had  been 
authorized  by  an  act  of  congress,  in  whom  the  constitution  bad 
vested  the  directing  power  of  the  government,  as  to  them. 

It  can  hardly  be  considered,  a  departure  from  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  certainly  comports  with  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  history,  which  is  to  give  correct  views  of  the 
^constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  often  mistaken  and  pervert- 
ed, and  always  interesting  to  the  people,  should  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  first  principles  of  that  instrument,  b^  opposed  tothe 
misconceptions  of  Mr.  Breckenridge,  his  followers,  or^  fore- 
runners. 

It  is  therefore  said,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  only,  not  a  confederation  of  states — but  one  formed  by  the- 
people,  in  their  sovereign  character;  as  essentially  and  abso- 
lutely, as  the  introductory  clause  imports.  And  that  it  is  as 
much,  >^  REPRESENTATIVE  DEMOCRACY,  as  the  statcs  are,  which 
have  been  formed  by  separate  portions  of  the  same  people. 
While  a  single  observation,  may  give  to  this  definition,  the 
evidence  of  demonstration.  The  people  qualified  to  elect  the 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislatures, 
are  also  qualified  to  choose  representatives  to  congress. 

Even  the. senators  of  the  United  States,  are. chosen  by  the 
state  legislatures,  emanating  from  the  same  people:  While  the 
president,  and  vice  president,  are  chosen  by  electors,  or  the 
representatives  in  congress,  each,  and  all  of  whom,  are  chosen 
by  the  same  people. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  "a  popular  government" — a  republic,  in 
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its  form  and  substance*  Its  judiciarj,  is  constituted  upon  simf- 
lar  principles — its  judges,  hold  their  offices  bj  the  tenure  of 
good  behaviour — and  may  be  turned  out  by  inopeachment,  in- 
trusted solely  to  the  people's  immediate  representatives,  and 
triable  only,  by  the  senate,  their  mediate  representatives. 

In  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  the  election  of  the 
representatives  in  congress,  and  the  choiqe  of  the  president,  is 
displayed,  principles,  and  forms,  entirely  national  and  consoli- 
DATOEr.  In  the  formation  of  the  s^ate  only,  is  the  federal 
feature,^  exhibited:  unless  it  may  also  be  recognised  in  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  in  the  choice  of  president,  when  that 
duty  devolves  on  it.  Both  houses  voting  in  all  other  cases^ 
upon  the  broad  tiatioiuil  principle:  It  constitutes,  a  truly  na* 
TioNAL  oovERNMENT,  Called  FEDERAL,  for  the   sako  of  brevity, 

and  as  a  substitute,  for  the  confederation* 

• 

This  delineation,  appeals  to  the  constitution,  for  its  correct-' 
ness,  and  challenges  scrutiny.  A  more  minute  detail  cannot 
be  indulged  here;  while  it  yet  remains  to  be  remarked;  that  it 
should  forever  explode  the  futile  and  untenable  theory,  propo- 
sed in  the  resolution,  and  sustained  by  the  vote  of  the  Kentucky 
legislature.  A  consideration  highly  important,  is  next  to  be 
presented,  for  reflection:  Are  we  to  look  to  state  constitutions, 
or  to  that  of  the  United  States,'  for  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
under  the  latter?  According  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained, 
to  the  latter,  only ;  that  being  nati  onal.  must  be  coextensive 
with  the  nation — its  eflFect  being  external,  as  w^ll  as  internal, 
it  must  pervade,  and  comprehend,  the  whole.  That  there 
may  be  no  redundancies,  or  incongruities,  the  superior  must 
be  impressed  on  the  inferior — not  the  latter,  on  the  former; 
and  that  impression,  to  be  efficacious,  must  become  the  test  of 
right,  in  removing  every  obstacle  to  its  correct  action:  for  whiYe 
it  operates,  within  its  proper  sphere,  that  is,  within  its  consti- 
tutional orbit,  it  may  have  difficulties,  but  no  impediments, 
from  its  parts,  or  other  inferiors:  such  are  the  st^te  govern- 
ments, compared  with  that  of  the  nation.  The  state  govern- 
ments have  their  orbits  marked  out,  as  they  relateio  the  nation, 
by  the  national  constitution*    That  is  the  critcrioo  of  their 
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-^As  however,  the  people  in  each  state,  are  to  act  sepa- 
rately* in  state  affairs,  while  they  have  all,  a  common  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation;  it  is  not  to  '  be  supposed,  that  one 
should  judge,  and  decide  for  the  whole;  but  rather  the  whole 
for  each  One*  Upon  this^  principle,  in  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, between  a  state,  and  the  nation,  the  hitter  prescribes 
the  tribunal* 

Upon  this  principle,  harmony  may  be  maintained,  and  the 
union  preserved.  Upon  the  principles  advanced  in  the  reso- 
lution, the  very  revefse  would  be  the  consequence. 

But  enough,  as  to  that — the  people  are  the  parties  to  both; 
it  is  their  business  to  superintend  both,  within  their  proper 
spheres  of  action.  Nor  is  a  better  rule  of  judging  perceived, 
than  that  contained  in  this  simple  proposition;  does  the  mea- 
sure  in  que&tion  concern  our  state  and  citizens  only?  Then  it  is 
under  state  control:  but  if  it  involves  the  rights  or  interests 
of  other  states,  or  their  citizens;  or  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects,  then  its  Ultimate  resort  for  solution,  is  to  the  consti- 
tution,  and  tribunals  of  the  nation,   v 

States  of  the  union,  are  essentially  co-sovereigns,  in  gelation 
to  each  other;  but  in  comparison  with  the  nation,  they  are 
constitutmial  sovereigns  only — That  is,  qualified  sovereigns. 
Does  not  that  fill  the  pride,  and  qualify  the  ambition  of  state 
authorities?  Then  let  them  elevate  their  minds,  and  expand 
their  views,  to  the  superior  orb,  the  nation.  Let  each  recol- 
lect, that  he  is  one  of  its  citizens,  and  may  become  one  of  its 
imnnediate,  as  he  is  at  the  time,  one  of  its  secondary  functionri* 
ries:  and  his  heart  should  leap,  and  his  soul  exult,  with  joy  and 
triumph,  on  the  reflection.  For  what  could  a  single  state 
ev^be^as  to  those  circumstances,  of  internal  safety,  and  hap- 
piness, of  external  influence,  and  renown,  compared  to  the 
whole  united?  As  an  individual,  "to  an  army  with  banners." 
Then  the  nation,  is  my  country — the  state,  my  dwelling  place. 
It  is  the  i?ule  of  law,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  honest,  the   comfort  of  the  industrious,  the  jojr 
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of  peace,  an  J  the  smiles  of  social  intercourse,  wlijch  belong^ 
to  union,  and  are  by  it  ensured;  if  by  men  attainable,  to  the 
fcxcLibion  of  contests,  and  wars;  which  should  endear  the 
union,  to  every  American  bosom.  But  if  we  would  preserve 
union,  we  must  cherish  those  sentiments  which  conduce  to 
union,  and  to  strengthen  its  ligatures. 

The  states  have  their  distinct  spheres  of  action,  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  their  public  functionaries  to  fill,  and  to  guard — 
which  demands  of  all,  respect  and  obsisrvance.  For  although 
the  constitution  of  the  nation,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
states,  as  to  their  more  general  concerns,  necessarily  moves  in 
a  larger  circle,  touching  those  things  which  concern  the  na- 
tion, and  must  tlierefore  be  greater  than  the  several  states; 
yet  are  the  constitutional  rights  of  these,  in  their  corporate 
'  capacity,  as  sacred,  and  to  be  held  as  inviolable,  as  those  of  the 
nation.  Are  states  limited  sovereigns?  So  are  the  United 
Shites,  a  limited  sovereign.  The  plenary  sox^eignty^  is  divided 
between  them.  The  American  politician,  should  understand 
this  subject,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  the  line  of  partition,  and 
hence  to  assign  to  each,  its  proper  subjects.  This  is  an  im- 
portant science,  the  acquisition  of  which,  honestly  reduced  to 
practice,  would  prevent  much  idle,  or  vicious  declamation^ 
error,  and  folly. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  framing  and  adopting 
theconslitution  of  the  United  Slates,  knew  tl>at  they  ti^ere  re- 
ducing the  power  of  the  state  governmepts/  It  was  their  inten- 
tion to  take  from  the  state  governments,  as  much  power  as  was 
necessary  to  constitute  the  general  government;  and  they  in- 
serted in  the  constitution  the  eighth  and  tenth  sections  of  the 
first  article,  which  have  been  exhibited;  and  adapted  tothes?, 
Yarioiis  other  declarations,  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  government  operative,  and  efficient. 

Incidental  conflicts  were'  foreseen;  ultimate  harmony  was 
provided  for.  The  government  of  the  nation,  was  declared  to 
1)e  SUPREME.  What  else  c^uld  it  be?  Nothing  less,  to.be  at 
all  a  government.     Tlic  state  governmenis;  by  a  necessary 
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Conscquetiee,  became  inferior;  to  the  wliole  extent  of  the 
'comparison.  The  terms,  "superior,"  and  "inferior,"  are  cor- 
relative: the  one  does  not  exist,  without  the  other. 

But  then  their  order,  and  rank,  are  established  by  the 
pebple;  who  made  one,  for  the  g^overnment  of  all,  and  tie 
others,  for  the  government  of  their  respective  parts.  Taking 
care,  as  the  great  objects  were  union,  peace,  and  happinc??, 
to  provide  a  tribunal,  where  controversy  should  be  terminated. 
That  is,  THE  SUPREME  Court  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  all  the  ideas  imbodied  in  tl.e 
resolution,  which  has  been  animadverted  on,  are  erroneou;^: 
those  which  are  mainly  thought  so,  have  been  selected;  and  it 
is  hoped  sufficiently  exposed,  to  render  their  fallacy  apparent. 

On  the  subject  of  legislation,  a  few  general  observations  wil 
be  hazarded,  previous  to  a  more  detailed,  course  of  remarl., 
upon  the  obnoxious  actof  congress;  called,  the  sedition  h«v/. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  state  legislatures,  have  a  right,  at  least,  to  pass  a  law,  to 
punish  slander,  even,  of  its  own  body,  of  the  executive,  and  of 
the  courts;  notwithstanding,  they  are  inferior  governments — iii 
other  words,  "limited  sovereigns."  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
questioned  but  that,  this  power  in  states,  is  no*  less  fit  and  pro. 
per,  to  guard  official  reputation,  than  it  is  to  guard  private 
reputation;  and  that  it  is  an  essential  part  and  parcel  of  the 
legislative  power.  Whence  comes  the  right,  it  may  be  asked^ 
of  punishing  contempts,  by  legislative  bodies,  even  without 
express  law  for  the  purpose?  Whence  comes  the  right  of  pre- 
serving order,  and  enforcing  silence,  in  the  presence  of  those 
bodies?  Certainly  from  the  propiiety,  and  necessity,  of  the 
thing;  or  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  legislative  power,  inherent 
in  the  body  for  its  own  protection,  and  the  despatch  of  public 
business.  It  is  admitted  that  the  necessity  which  authorizes 
legislative  bodies  to  punish,  such  asofTend  in  their  presence,  ial 
confined  to  such  bodies — and  it  is  their  duty  to  extend  by  law, 
the  power  of  self  protection,  to  other  public  functionaries.  Ft 
may  be  said,  that  the  necessity  which  authorizes  the  legislative 
body  to  punish  without  express  law,  exists  only  until  an  act  can 
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Be  passed  for  the  purpose.  Be  it  so,  it  will  result  neverthelesil, 
that  a  law  may  be  passed  to  the  same  effect;  and  by  force  of  the 
legislative  power:  notwibhstaDding  the  abridged,  and  limited 
condition  of  the  state  legislatures. 

The  question  may  now  be  put  to  every  intelligent,  and  can- 
did reader;  are  not  the  public  functionaries  of  the  national 
•  government,  to  bcprotected  from  annoyance ;  and  may  not  this 
protection,  as  well  belong  to  the  legislative  power  of  congress, 
as  to  that  of  the  states?  and  why  not?  An  argument  which 
shall  not  betray,  its  own  absurdity,  in  attempting  to  support 
the  distinction,  is  defied. 

Would  the  people  put  the  official  organs  of  their  superior 
government,  under  the  sole  protection  of  their  inferior  govern- 
ments?    The  absurdity  is  too  gross. 

On  tjie  subject  of  the  "sedition  law,"  as  it  was  called;  the 
part  which  apparently  gave  the  greatest  offence,  was  that, 
which  subjected  to  an  action  at  law,  "such  persons  as  should 
write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  any  false,  scandalous,  and  mali- 
cious, writings  or  writings^  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the 
said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said  congress,  or  the 
said  president,  or  to  bring  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  con- 
tempt or  disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of 
them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,"  &c. 
And  who  being  convicted,  were  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  "  The  person  prosecuted^  having  always^  the 
rights  upon  iricl  of  the  eause^  to  give  in  evidence,  in  his  defence,  the 
$ruth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged  as  a  libel — 
while  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause  shall  have  a  right  to 
determine  the  law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the 
eourt,  as  in  other  cases." 

Nothing  could  probably  proclaim  more  distinctly  the  intrin- 
sic moral  principles,  of  the  party,  than  its  opposition  to  this 
law,  made  against  the  publication  o(  written^  wilful,  and  mali- 
cious slander.      The  letter  to   Mazzie,  the    publications  of 
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r^eneau,  Bache,  Duane^  a^d  the  book  of  Callender,  counte- 
nanced, and  supported,  as  they  were>  gave  evidence  to  the> 
same  effect.  The  demonstration  was  now  complete,  that 
lining  was  held  to  be  an  indispensable  means  of  effecting  the 
great  revolutionary  purpose,  the  party  had  in  view. 

But,  said  the  leaders,  congress  had  no  power  to  pass  the 
law;  it  was  unconstitutional,  to  bring  those  who  should  libel 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  the  one  or  the  other  house 
of  congress,  or  the  president,  into  the  courts  of  the  United 
States ;  because  the  state  governments,  of  their  love  and  care 
of  libellers,  or  of  their  peculiar  grace  and  favour  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and  of 
the  president,  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  punishment  of 
the  first,  and  the  protection  of  the  good  name  and  fame  of  the 
latter.  It  would  seem  that  this  simple  exposuie  should  be 
enough  to  evince  the  untenable  nature,  and  real  a1)surdity  of 
the  objection  to  the  law,  on  constitutional  grounds. 

But  besides  the  obvious  propriety  of  punishing  libelTers  of 
public  functionaries;  and  the  no  less  obvious  impropriety,  of 
subjecting  those  of  the  United  States  to  the  jurisdictioa  of 
each  particular  state;  it  requires  only  a  necessary, and  genuine 
construction  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
ample  powers  vested  in  congress  for  passing  the  law  in  ques* 
tion.  The  party,  which  opposed,  the  constitution,  to  the  law, 
having  gotten  into  the  possession  of  the  government,  find  no 
difficulty  now,  in  exercising  derivative^  or  constructive  powers. 
Hence  they  have  incorporated  a  bank;  appropriated  money  to 
the  purpose  of  exploring  routes  for  roads  and  canals,  &:c.  &c.; 
and  arrogate  great  merit  to  itself,  for  talking  of  internal  im* 
provements:  for  which  if  they  can  find  express  constitutional 
authority,  it  is  believed  to  be,  what  no  genuine  federalist,  ever 
found  in  the  constitution;  although  they  saw  enough  to  justify, 
the  passage  of  the  sedition  law. 

But  withoirt  claiming  aid  from  error,  a  resort  to  the  consti^ 
tuiion  will  furnish  a  few  elucidations,  which  will  b^  presented^ 
for  consideration* 

VOL,  II.  L* 
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By  what  specific  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution,  was  th<i 
capitol,  the  president's  house,  or  offices  for  the  different  depart- 
ments, built,  and'  rebuilt,  within  the  city  of  Washington? — 
Where  is  the  clause  which  authorized  the  levy,  and  appropria- 
tion of  money,  for  these  purposes?  Yet  federalists,  and  anti« 
federalists,  have  concurred  in  these  acts.  At  least,  the  first, 
built;  the  second,  rebuilt^  aAer  letting  a  squad  of  the  enemy 
burn  them  down. 

Is  it  answered,  that  they  were  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
protection,  and  convenient  accommodation  of  official  incum** 
bents  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties,  which  they  owed  the 
public?— But  are  these  necessary?  Cannot  these  ificumbents 
bear  the  annoyance  of  the  weather,  and  can  they  bear  the  an- 
noyance of  libels,  in  the  discbarge  of  their  public  duties?  To 
virtuous,  and  honourable  men,  the  latter  is  more  intolerable, 
than  the  former.  If,  verily,  personal  accommodation,  or  pro* 
tection,  enters  into  the  purview  of  the  constitution,  which  is 
admitted;  then^  protection  of  character,  has  the  first  place. 

Character  in  public  functldnaries,  is  public  property:  the 
community  are  deeply  interested  in  it;  and  especially,  as  it 
relates,  to  their  government,  and  its  essential  component  parts. 
In  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  vested  all  the  rights  of 
diplomacy ;  he  sends  and  receives  ininisters,  negotiates  treaties, 
appoints  consuls,  &c.  &c.  besides  those  functions,  which  he 
performs  in  connexion  with  the  legislature,  in  making  laws; 
with  the  senate,  in  making  appointments;  and  in  seeing  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  But  if  foreign  courts  believeU 
what  was  said  byfihe  party  writers  of  Presidents,  Washington 
and  Adams,  it  would  be  impossible  to  respect  them:  a  similar 
consequence  would  follow  a  belief  of  such  publications, 'by  the 
people  of  the  union;  where  a  great  portion  are  ignorant,  and 
prone*  to  believe  what  comes  from  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  instruct  them. 

That  these  are  not  mere  spleculations,  the  current  publica< 
tions  of  the  times  will  most  effectually  demonstrate.  Samples 
of  which  have  been  given:  which  will  now  be  followed  by  a 
few  more. 
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Id  relation  to  the  president's  calling  out  the  militia  to  sop* 
press  the  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvaniay 
Callender  says:  ^4nstead  of  this  legal  measure,  President 
Washington  walked  straight  through  the  constitution,  through 
the  privileges  of  the  legislature,  and  the  respective  duties  of  his 
office.^'  Again:  ^GeJoeral  Washington  went  to  the  treasury; 
some  future  president  may  go  to  the  banic— -the  one  st^p  will 
not  be  a  jot  worse  than  the  other/'  In  an  other  place,  he 
says;  ^^He  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  seven  years  and  an 
half,  and  was  several  times  beaten — bis  fame  as  a  conqueror, 
rests  on  the  capture  of  nine  hundred  Hessians,"  Another  in- 
stance :  ^^If  truth  or  reason,  or  the  public  service  had  been  at  all 
consulted,  the  house  would  hare  begun  by  asking  the  executive 
.why,  he  took  from  the  treasury  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars^ 
without  their  leave,  and  in  contempt  of  the  constitution f 

In  another  book,  the  same  hireling  proceeds:  ^^He  (Wash- 
ington) could  not  have  committed  a  more  pure  and  net  viola- 
tion of  his  oath,  or  a  grosser  personal  insult  on  the  representa- 
tives*" In  another  place  he  says:  ^^By  his  own  account  Mr. 
Washington,  was  twice  a  trcUtor — ^be  first  renounced  the  king 
of  England,  and  thereafter  the  old  confederation.  His  farewell 
pafier  contains  a  variety  of  mischievous  sentimeiits."  Of  Presi- 
dent Adams»  he  says — ^^Mr.  Adams,  has  only  completed  the 
scene  of  ignominy,  which  Mr.  Washington  IkhI  begun."  In 
another  part  of  the  work)  he  calU  President  Adams,  a  ^^hoaev 
TaAiToa." 

Besides  innumerable  instances,  even  more  yulgarly  abusi'v^, 
from  other  p^s,  nl&cting  both  presidents^  and  congress;  as 
well  as  its  branches,  separately* 

Theie  instances,  may  Suffice  to  s]iew,  the  propriety  of  thje 
law  in  question;  not  to  notice  the  Letter  to  Mazzei,  and  other 
writings  of  the  leaders  of  the  parly^  and  patrons,  of  Callender, 
and  other  libellers*  The  letter  j^st  najofiedf  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Uoijted  States,  1797,  jor  early  in  1798*  it  served 
President  Washington,  a  like  purpose,  that  the  telescope  of 
Herschell,  serves  modern  philosophers,  to  discover  regions 
hitherto  {concealed,  dark;,  and  unknown.     While  the  one,  ena- 
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bles  the  curious  to  explore  the  distant  recesses  of  the  empj^ 
rean,  for  new  orbs;  the  other,  conducted,  though  unwillingly, 
the  perception  of  Washington,  to  a  full  discovery  of  the  duplicity 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  its  author,  in  rela- 
tion to  himself.  From  ,that  time,  he  was  never  heard  to  say, 
'Hhat  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  given  him  no  cause  to  doubt  his 
sincerity," 

This  history,  which  aims  at  the  delineation  bf  public,  not 
private  character,  might  be  thought  deficient,  in  observation, 
or  in  justice  to  Kentucky,  were  it  to  omit  noticing  that  she 
exhibited  great  sensibility  towards  the  liberty  of  speech,  and 
of  the  press:  making  by  parts,  and  by  the  whole,  nuiny  pat* 
riotic  resolutions  on  the  occasion. 

The  governor,  in  communications  to  the  legislature,  notices 
these  subjects,  in  the  following  terms;  alluding  to  the  sedkioti 
law^  he  says,  "whieh  by  fencing  round  the  different  branches 
of  government  in  their  oiBciai  capacity,  with  penal  terrors  in 
a  manner  before  unknown,  hath  created  a  new  crime  against 
the  United  States,  in  a^  case  where  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  the   legislature,  was  rendered   unconstrtutlonal,  by   that 
clause  which  forbids  the  enacting  of  any  law,  ahridging  the 
frejedom  of  speech^  or  of  the  press.^    That  common  people  should  \ 
mistake,  misapply,  or  pervert  the  constitution^  when  the  go- 
vernor, sets,  or  sanctions  the  example,  is  not  to  be  made  a  sub^ 
ject  of  wonder;  nor  hardly  of  remark.     Here  it  is  seen  that 
an  act  of  congress  which  relates  expressly  to  tmiingi  thereby 
excluding  mere  verbal  speech — and  which  prohibits  the  publi* 
cation  oi  malicious  falsehoods  only — admitting  the  publication 
of  truths  however  it  may  operate  against  the  subject  of  it,  stig- 
matized as  being  unconstitutional,  and  void;  because iHie  con- 
stitution had  provided  for  ^Hhe  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press."    When  in  truth,  and  in  fact,  there  is  not  any  repug- 
nance, between  the  law,  and  the  constitution:  unless  writing, 
be  speaking;  and  the  press,  may  publish  what  slander,  the 
editor  pleases — and  that  these  are  rights  secured'by  the  con- 
stitution.    But  except  it  is  under  the  influence  of  a  blind,  and 
devoted  party  spirit,  in  which  misrepresentation,  and  defjioia^ 
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tifonls  adopted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system;  it  is  surely 
impossible  for  candid  men  to  admit  the  construction  assumed 
by  the  governor.  Even  if  the  act  affected  "speaking,"  without 
^writing,"  which  it  does  not;  is  there  a  man  on  earth  who 
pretends  to  any  truth,  and  discernment,  who  would  say,  that 
the  constitution  protects  lying  and  slandering^  by  speech?  Or 
that  it  secures  indemnity  to  the  owner  of  a  press,  under  the 
term, /rcecfom  ofthepressy  to  defame,  and  libel,  whom  he  choosers 
to  select  Ibr  the  purpose?  It  seems  incredible.  And  yet  such 
things  were  frequently  seen;  and  continue  to  be  practised. 

The  resolutions,  reverberate  and  amplify  the  ideas  of  the 
governor — they  were  approved  by  the  legislature — and  con- 
tinued to  protract  the  agitation  of  which  the  governor  had  made 
report,  as  already  noticed:  while  the  newspapers,  teemed  with 
the  froth  and  scum  of  the  boiling  pot.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  same  party,  and  kind  of  people,  from  whence  sprang 
the  present  reliefs  nnd  judge  breaking  majority,  were  in  the  case 
of  these  acts  of  congress,  orca/  sticklers  for  the  constitution^  and 
for  an  independent  jiidiciary. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  these  remarks,  they  are  yet  to 
be  extended  to  the  governor's  observations  on  the  expected 
war  with  France.  "A  war,"  says  he,  "horrible  in  its  nature,  and 
ruinous- in  its  consequences,  hangs  over  us:  a  war  by  which 
we  cannot  possibly  gain  any  advantages — but  may  lose  every 
thing  that  is  valued  by  freemen: — and  if  by  our  united  exer- 
tions, and  the  favour  of  a  kind  Providence,  we  may  be  so  for-^ 
tunate  as  to  maintain  our  independence;  it  will  be  at  all  events 
at  an  expense  under  which  we  and  our  posterity  must  groan ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which  we  may  be  rendered  unable  to 
encounter  hereafter  more  formidable  evils  than  any  with  which; 
we  are  ,at  present  threatened." 

Presently  he  adds,  that  reports  had  gone  abroad  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  political  character  of  Kentucky:  "That  the 
people  were  represented,  as,  if  not  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
yet  utterly  disaffected  to  the  federal  government,  and  deter- 
mined to  aiibrd  it  no  support;  and  that  this  commonwealth 
waits  only  for  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
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union/^  He  expresses  a  decided  conviction  of  "the  falsdiood 
oi*  those  aspersions;"  and  recommends  a  declaration  of  attach- 
r.'icnt  to  the  federal  constitution,  and  a  deternnination  to  support 
t  c  government  in  every  measure,  "authorized  by  the  comiQis- 
hion  under  which  it  acts." 

A  cotcmporaneous  publication^ says:  ^The  aristocrats  call  the 
meetings  of  the  people  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  mobsy 
and  say,  tlic  magistrates  ought  to  disperse  them." 

A  feature  of  the  times  may  be  caught  from  the  ioasts,  and 
n  solutions  of  popular  assemblages:  a  few,  by  way  of  sampled^ 
will  be  inserted. 

At  a  mcicUng  of  the  officers  of  three  regimenta  in  Lexing- 
ton, the  following  toasts  were  given: 

"1.  Tite  United  States  of  America. 

"^2.  The  wtnslern  world:  perpetual  anion  on  principles  of 
equality. 

"3.  The  navigation  of  the  JVlississippi  at  any  price  bat  that 
of  liberty. 

"4.  Harmony  ivith  France  and  Spairiy  a.iJ  a  rcdprocily  of  good 
ojices, 

"j.  The  congress  of  the  United  States:,  may  wisdom,  fima- 
r.o&i?,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  constliuiioii 
jiovern  their  proceedings. 

^•6.  E«ier:;etic  government  on  democratic  principles. 

'^7.  Trial  by  jury:  the  liberty  of  the  press:  and  no  standing 
j:rmy. 

^^3.  May  the  atlautic  states  be  just,  the  western  states  bt^ 
free,  and  all  be  happy. 

^^9.  The  harmony  of  departed  heroes  and  patriots* 

^^10.  No  piper  maaey:  no  tender  lawi:  and  no  kgislatUc 
interference  in  private  contracts* 

'*11.  Thomas  Jclferson,  and  the  virtuous  minority  in  con- 
gress. 

^'  i  2.  May  all  men  in  office  remember  that  they  are  the  set- 
vants,  not  the  m^isters  of  the  people. 

''13.  No  iuiiaticc  oifensive  aad  defensive  with,  itny.foreigu 
l-owur. 
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<<14,  Edward  Livingstop,  and  Albert  Gallatin, 
'    *M5.  A  well-regulated  militin,  the  onlj  proper  mode  ofna. 
tional  defence." 

The  following  resolutions  are  extracted  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  officers  of  the  seventh  regiment,  militia;  in  Madi- 
son county:-— 

"1st,  Resoked^  That  the  extension  of  commerce  has  been 
too  much  an  object  with  congress,  and  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  the  present  unhappy  war  with  th«  French  repub- 
lic: a  war  which  does  not  offer  a  single  rational  hope  of  com- 
pensation to  those  citizens  who  have  been  injured  by  French 
depredation,  nor  of  reimbursing  the  expenses  which  it  may 
occasion. 

*'2d.  Resolved^  That  the  powers,  of  raising  armies,  and  of 
borrowing  money,  as  now  vested  in  the  president,  appear  to 
us  to  be  dangerous  and  alarming. 

•  **3d.  Resolved^  That  the  bills,  called,  the  alien  and  sedi'ion 
bills,  are  infringements  of  the  constitution,  and  of  natural  rigbi; 
and  that  we  cannot  approve  or  submit  to  them. 

"6th.  Resolved^  That  we  are  averse  to  intimate  connexions 
with  any  foreign  power,  but  more  especially  with  Great  Bri- 
tain: an  alliance  with  that  country  being  impolitic,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  two  governments." 

From  a  number  of  resolutions  entered  into  by  a  numerous 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  Lexington,  the  following  are  selected, 
as  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

"2d.  Resolved^  That  the  present  war  by  the  Uiiiied  State?, 
against  France,  is  Impolitic,  unnecessary,  and  w?yii6/,  inasmuch 
as  the  means  of  reconciliation  with  that  nation  have  not  be  n 
unremittingly  and  sincerely  pursued:  hoRlilitics  having  been 
authorized  against  it  by  law,  while  a  negotiation  was  pending. 

"3d.  Resolved^  Tliat  a  war  by  tlie  United  Slates  against 
France,  will  only  then  be  necessary  and  proper,  when  engaged 
in  for  the  defence  of  their  territory;  and  that  to  take  any  part 
in  the  present  political  commotion  of  Europe,  will  endanger 
our  liberty  and  independence.  That  an  intimate  connexiou 
with  the  corrupt  and- sinking  monarchy  of  Britain,  ought  to  be 
abhorred,  and  avoided.'' 
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These,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  complexion,  cakulateif 
to  disaffcct  the  citizens  to  the  federal  government^  which  alone 
had  charge  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  defence  of  the  United 
States — to  render  them  particularly  averse  from  a  war  with 
France,  alihough  forced  on  the  United  States,  as  the  ^terna- 
tive  of  base  submission  to  French  insult,  in  refusing  to  receive 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States;  and  in  making  open  war 
on  their  commerce;  were  passed  or  approved,  throughout  the 
country.  Such  are  the  effects  of  p?irty  spirit,  when  directed  to 
sinister  objects,  and  communicated  to  tlie  popular  mass,  forever 
subject  to  delusion* 

The  following  decree  of  the  executive  directory  of  France, 
may  serve  as  a  comment,  on  the  passionate  regard  of  American 
(Citizens,  always  including  those  of  Kentucky,  for  the  French 
republic. 

It  bears  date  the  20th  of  October,  1798;  a  few  days  before 
the  governor  so  pathetically  deplored  the  war,  which  the  Uni-  , 
ted  States,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said,  was  wan- 
tonly bringing  on  France,. and  themselves.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States  were  yet  ivcutraL — The  decree 
follo\rs: 

"The  executive  directory,  upon  the  report  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  considering  that  the  fleets,  privateers,  and 
ehips  of  England  and  Russia,  are  in  part  equipped  by  foreigners: 

"Considering  that  this  violation,  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  and  that  the  powers  of  Europe  have  not  taken 
any  measures  to  prohibit  it:  Decrees, 

"1.  Every  individual  native  of  friendly  countries  allied  to 
tie  French  republic,  or  ?icv/ra/,  bearing  a  commisiision  granted 
by  the  enemies  of  France,  or  making  part  of  the  crews  of  ships 
®f  war,  and  others,  enemies,  shall  by  this  single.fact  be  declared 
A  PIRATE,  and  treated  as  such,  without  being  permitted  in  any 
case,  to  allege,  that  he  had  been  forced  into  such  service  by 
violence,  threats,  or  otherwise." 

A  more  odious  act  of  despotism  camjot  well  be  conceived^ 
Besides,  it  might  operate  directly  upon  American  citizens  im- 
pressed into  (he  British  s<$rvice.  The  punii»hnQcnt  to  be  iuflicled 
5  was  death. 

i 

i     ■      . 
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Afcout  the  same  time,  accounts  were  published,  of  the  cap- 
t\ire  and  condemnation  o(  American  ships  and  cargoes,  by 
French  cruisers  in  the  West  Indies* 

But  to  clo9e  this  unpleasant  portraiture,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  jKentucky,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  general, 
party  spirit,  was  also  somewhat  agitated  by  local  causes,  con- 
nected with  the  queistion  of  convention,  or  no  convention,  to 
revise  the  constitution. 

Much  was  said  about  aristocrats,  and  the  aristocracy  of  the 
senate — more  about  equal  representation — and  not  a  little 
concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  With  these  topics, 
and  with  great  fervour,  as  if  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  had  been  in  real  danger;  were  mingled 
denunciations  against  the  act  of  congress;  which,  as  has  been 
shewn,  went  only  to  punish  mitten  and puhtisked  fatsehoodj  with 
mlent  lo  defame!  There  was  a  general  deprecation  of  a  war 
with  France^-and  also  of  an  alliance  with  England — -which 
seemed  to  be  anticipated  as  a  consequence;  and  many  stout 
resolutions  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  StateSf 
(now  become,  rather  suddenly,  a  great  favourite,)  against  re- 
cent violations.  While,  as  if  not  sufficiently  supplied,  with  na- 
tive productions  for  the  press,  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  such 
were  selected  from  the  papers  of  other  states,  republished,  and 
read,  with  high  relish  and  applause,  by  those  new  and  zealous 
lovers  of  the  constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  congress  had  assembled  again,  and  the 
president  informed  it  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures 
taken  to  bring  about  an  adjustnfent  of  the  subsisting  differences 
between  France  and  the.  United  States.  That  nothing  ha<k 
been  discovered  in  the  conduct  of  France,  which  ought  to 
change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defence.  That  he  could  not 
so  far  humiliate  the  United  States,  as  to  send  a  third  embassy, 
the  .two  first   having  been  refused  a  reception;  but  that  he  J 

would  receive  an  envoy  from  France,  should  one  be  sent;  and  ( 

otherwise  oppose  no  obstacle  to  a  restoration  of  friendly  rela-  ■ 

tions  between  the  two  powers.     That  to  be  prepared  for  war,  , 

^as  the  way  to  ensure  peace.    But  he  did  not  propos/to  pepeal  ^ 
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the  alien,  or  sedition  laws*  While  some  Frenchmen,  nvhif 
conscious  no  doubt,  that  they  merited  suspicion,  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  United  States. 

While  Kentucky  proposed^  that  her  resoHrtions  should  not 
only  be  sent  to  her  member^  of  congress,  to  be  presented  to 
that  bodyy  but  also  to  the  different  states,  for  their  concurrence* 
Thus  evincing  her  sincerity,  in  the  evidence  of  her  folly.  It 
was  then  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  that  ^any  violation  of 
the  constitution  once  acquiesced  in,  subverts  thie  great  pall»> 
dium  of  our  rights,  and  no  barrier  remains  to  oppose  the  mtro^ 
duction  to  despotism."    A  very  jiist  sentiment. 

It  is  certainly  correct,  in  theory,  arid  should  be  demonstrated 
in  practice,  by  freemen,  living  under  written  constitutions  of 
government,  that  neither  peace,  nor  war,  could  induce  them  to 
connive  at  serious  infractions  of  their  constitution,  either  par- 
ticular, or  generaly  when  duly  ascertained  by  the  proper 
tribunals.  But  that  a  part,  a  state  for  example,  should  take 
upon  itself,  as  Kentucky  did,  to  decide  peremptorily  for  thfe 
whole,  or  even  for  herself,  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  acts  of 
congress,  was  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  whfch 
gives  to  congress  the  exclusive  right  of  making  war — of  course 
of  controlling  such  aliens  as  may  be  in  the  United  States — and 
also,  the  express  right  of  punishing  offences  agaimi  the  law  of  ' 
nations^  in  both  peace  and  war — than  the  punishment  of  false- 
hood, or  the  removal  of  an  alien,  by  hncans  of  the  ohe^  or  the 
other  of  the  laws,  which  gave  so  much  alarm,  to  say  nothing* 
of  th6  right  of  self-defence,  iq^erent  in  every  legislative  as^ 
sembly.     But  perhaps  this  is  repetition. 

Such  in  fact  was  the  polflical  aspect  of  the  country — 
so  general,  ai)d  do  animated  was  popular  disaffection  (o 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams;  and  to  such  a  pitch  of  real 
ill  will,  and  resentment  were  the  minds  of  the  people  wrought^ 
against  'federalists;  that  it  is  not  surprising,  if  supei^cial  ob- 
servers, or  itinerant  persons,  should  take  tliose  demonstrations^ 
of  passion,  and  spleen  but  too  frequent  in  the  country,-  for 
symptoms  of  disaffection  ta  the  government,  at  that  time  in  the 
bands  of  federalists.    Who,  though  determined  to  sustain  the 
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fietltralttj  declared  by  the  executive;  and  to  maintain  the  . 
relations  of  peace  with  all  nations,  who  would  maintain  peace 
ivith  them;  yet,  when  the  French  government,  had  shut  the 
door  against  diplomatic  intercourse,  first  by  refusing  to  receive 
General  Pinkney  as  envoy  from  the  United  States,  and  after- 
wards the  three  envoys,  Pinkney,  Marshal),  and  Gerry — and 
still  continued  its  depredations,  and  hostility,  were  no  less  de- 
termined to  prepare  for  resistance;  even  to  the  extreme  of 
war,  with  France*     And  this  was  the  '^front  and  bearing  of 

their  offence." 

* 

The  leaders  of  popular  opipion  in  Kentucky,  were  pre-en- 
gaged from  the  time  of  Genet,  and  democratic  societies,  to  say, 
and  to  do,  whatsoever  they  should  deem  expedient,  to  render 
the  federal  administration  unpopular;  in  order  that  it  might 
be  transferred  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  anti-federalist^;  not 
with  a  view  to  disme^ber^en^t — nor  absolutely,  to  deliver*  the 
country  over  tp  France — ^^but  to  aid  her,  in  the  conquest  of 
England.  ^  Whose  government  in  the  language  of  these  patriots 
was  not  only  corrupt,  tyranniced,  and  detesttable,  but  tottering 
on  its  rotten  foundations  and  ready  to  fall,  by  dissoluted  frag 
Aients  into  the  hands  of  the  English  people — or  of  France. 

That  the  people,.thus  deluded,  should  haye  been  disaffected, 
was  a  thing  of  course — it  was  what  those  ^ho  misled  them, 
had  calculated  on^  an4  without  which,  disappointment  and 
chagrin  would  have  accompanied  their  loss,  of  labour.  But  all 
.  the  people  were  not  dejc_eivcd — rior  were  all  disaffected:  while 
probably,  there  were  norje  who  approved  of  .the  t^o  laws, 
which  have  been  noticed;  ,as  thendore  osten{dfa|le  cause  of|>ub- 
lic  discontent  at  the  time. 

Cotemporan^ous  with  exertiops  made  in  Kentucky,  with 
whatever^  design,  which .  could  but  mislead  public  sentiment, 
in  relatiofe  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  t^e 
duties  due  to  it,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  is 
consoling  to  find  an  evidence  of  .the  jnst  and  patriotic  feeling?, 
of  a  portion  of  her  citizens,  authenticated  in  an  address  from 
Mason  county,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  follows: 
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"Sir:  We  have  seen,  with  the  anxiety  which  is  inseparahle 
from  the  love  of  our  country,  the  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  arc  placed  by  the  aggressions  committed  by  theFrenc  i 
nation,  on  our  commerce,  our  rights,  and  our  national  sove^ 
reignty. 

"Whilst  the  prospect  of  peace  was  in  practicable  view,  we 
looked  anxiously  towards  that  event,  but  we  expected  peace 
upon  equitable  and  honourable  terms;  we  fondly  hoped  that 
the  constituted  powers  would  meet  our  envoys  on  the  just  and 
liberal  terms  offered  by  them,  agreeableUo  their  instructions; 
but  although  proper  advances  have  been  made  on  the  part  of 
our  executive,  these  reasonable  expectations  have  been  disap- 
pointed. How  it  becomes  us,  as  citizens  of  an  independent 
nation,  to  act  in  this  crisis,  there  is  no  question;  as  freemen, 
and  Americans,  we  do  not  hesitate;  we  will  rally  round  the 
standard  of  our  country,  we  will  support  the  constituted  au- 
thorities— an  insidious  enemy  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  divide 
us  from  the  government  of  the  United  States.  To  the  support 
of  that  government,  against  any  foreign  enemy,  we  pledge  our 
livesy  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour/' 

The  president  replied : 

*K5entlemen:  1  have  received  an  obliging  address,  sub- 
scribed with  a  long  list  of  the  names,  of  your  respectable 
inhabitants,  declaring  without  hesitation,  their  determination 
to  rally  round  the  standard  of  their  country;  and  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,  to  support 
its  constituted  authorities.  An  address  so  decided,  and  pat- 
riotic, from  a  state  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,"and 
the  first  of  the  kind  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  gave  me  great 
pleasure.  It  is  a  proof  of  a  truth  that  I  have  all  along  believ- 
ed, without  a  doubt,  that  wherever  there  were  ^^merlcans, 
there  such  sentiments,  would  sooner  or  later,  appear.  ^ 

"JOHN  ADAMS;" 
'^Philadelphia,  Dec.  3rf,  1798." 

It  is  believed,  there  were  a  few  other  addresses  of  the  same 
chara<;ter,  from  Kentucky,  and  one  certainly  from  Lexington;^ 
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but  were  these  to  counteract  the  effect  of  general  feelings,  or 
of  the  resolijflons  adopted  by  the  legislature,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Breckenridge?  No:  they  were  but  as  drop-sliot,  opposed 
to  cannon  bal|s. 

It  was  at  this  session  the  law  passed,  for  calling  a  convention 
to  reform,  the  state  constitution. 

The  question  had  been  put  to  the  people  as  soon  as  the  con- 
stitution would  permit:  whether,  or  not,  they  wanted  a  conven- 
tion to  revise  the  constitution — and  answered  in  the  negative ; 
when  tested  by  the  constitution.  For  it  was  ascertained,  by 
the  declaration  of  members,  and  other  evidence,  that  taking 
the  votes  actually  given  at  the  election  in  May,  throughout  the 
state,  and  there  were  not  a  majority  for  a  convention,  the  re- 
turns were  partial,  and  consequently  did  not  exhibit  the  whol^ 
truth.  In  consideration  whereof  the  senate  had  refused,  to 
pass  a  secon.l  law,  for  taking  the  votes  on  the  same  question 
in  1798;  notwithstanding  which  they  had  been  taken  without 
law,  in  some  counties;  while  in  others,  they  had  been  omitted: 
and  in  some,  the  sheriffs  not  thinking  themselves  bound  to 
make  a  return  of  the  votes  had  neglected  to  do  it:  that  in  fact, 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  counties  in  the  state# 
appeared  upon  the  list. 

Fleming  county  had  returned  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  votes,  for  a  convention,  but  wholly  omitted  to  return  the 
whole  number;  which  Was  the  case  also  as  to  Harrison  county; 
that  having  returned  upwards  of  four  hundred  votes  for  a  con- 
vention; both  being  populous  counties.  That  even  in  1797,  the 
constitution,  and  the  law,  notwithstanding;  neither  Lincoln  nor 
Logan  had  returned  the  aggregate  number  of  votes — where  it 
was  known  the  people  were  generally  against  the  convention; 
especially  the  first,  which  though  populous  had  only  returned 
fifty-three  in  favour  of  a  convention. 

That  upon  the  whole  state  of  the  case  as  presented  to  the 
general  ajs^mbl^,  the  constitution  did  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  a  law,  for  a  convention  on  the  ground  oi  tho  people^ s  vote. 

To  this,  it  was  replied,  that,  admitting  it  all,  though  there 
was  reason  to  believe  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  in  favour 
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ofei  convention,  the  right  of  calling  one  was  witli  iico'ihirols  of 
the  legislature — accordingly  two-thiixis  passed  the  act,  for  tliat 
purpose. 

At  this  session,  besides  the  usual  number  and  species  of  pri- 
vate acts,  two  for  divorces,  others  of  a  general  miture,  some  of 
which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed — in  all,  seventy-three, 
were  passed. 

A  a  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  passed  at  this  session^ 
is  thought  highly  explanatory  of4be  state  of  public  feeling  to- 
w^ards  the  government  of  the  United  States— it  is  entitled  "Ao 
act  to  disable  all  persons  holding  any  office  or  appointment 
under  the  general  government,  from  holding  any  office  or  ap- 
pointment under  the  authority  of  this  state.''  This  act  already 
noticed,  will  not  be  detailed.  It  was  an  exempli6cation  of  the 
litle — and  made  it  the  express  duty  of  grand  juries,  to  present 
all  persons  known  to  have  violated  its  inhibitions. 

How  far  ithe  dispositions  which  dictated,  and  sustained  it, 
could  have  been  relied  on,  to  aid  the  United  States  in  a  war 
against  France,  was  happily  not  put  to  the  test.  France  hav- 
ing given  intimations  in  1799,  that  she  would  receive  a  minister, 
and  enter  into  treaty,  one  was  sent,  and  a  treaty  made;  as  will 
be  again  noticed. 

A  new  county  was  erected  out  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Green,  named,  Pulaski,  and  to  have  effect  from  and  aftex 
the  1st  of  June,  1799:  "beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Rockcastle, 
thence  up  the  same  four  miles,  when  reduced  to  a  straight  line, 
above  the  reserved  line;  thence  to  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Skegg^s  creek  and  Buck  creek,  where  the  road  crosses  from 
Stephen  Laukford's,  to  Buck  creek;  thence  to  the  Green  River 
knobs;  thence  south  forty-five  degrees  west  to  the  present  linfB 
between  Green  and  Lincoln;  thence  to  the  proposed  new  coun- 
ty east  line  taken  from  Green;  thence  with  said  line  south  to 
ihe  state  line;  thence  along  said  line  so  far*  that  a  north  line 
will  strike  the  beginning."  ; 

New  county,  now  succeded,  new  county,  in  rhpid' succession; 
indicating  both  extcxision,  and  increase  of  population! ;  as  for- 
.  merly. 


PjENDLfiTON  will  be  placed  the  tiext;  in  the  order  of  timer 
That  was  to  have  efifect  from  the  10th  of  May,  1799.  "Begin- 
ning on  the  Ohio  river,  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Big 
Stepstone  creek;  thence  a  direct  line  across  Main  Licking  las 
fir  helbw  the  main  forks,  aa  it  is  from  that  place,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  north  fork,  of  Licking,  abovfe  thic  said  forks,  to  continue 
said  line  south  sevfenty-six  degrees  west,  until  it  shall  strike 
the  Scott  and  Franklin  lines;  thence  with  the  same  to  the  Har- 
rison county  line;  thence  with  the  same  to  Main  Lickirg,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  north  fork; -thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth 
of  Big  Stepstone,  and  down  the  Ohio  to  the  beginning," 

Livingston,  was  the  name  of  a  county;  "beginning  on  the 
Mississippi  where  the  Tennessee  state  line  strikes  the  same, 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  the 
same  to  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  and  up  the  same  to  Mont- 
gomery's fork;  thence  up  said  ferk,  and  the  branch  that  inter- 
sects the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Little  river  and  Eddy 
rreek,  and  with  the  Said  ridge  to  Cumberland  river,  thence  a 
south  course  to  the  Tennessee  state  line,  thence  with  the  same 
to  the  beginning:"  to  have  effect  from  the  third  Tuesday  iix 
May,  1799. 

Henhy  was  also  a  county  of  this  session:  it  was  to  have 
effect  from  the  first  day  of  June,  1799,  "Beginning  ten  mih  a 
due  north  from  4he  public  square,  on  which  the  court  house  of 
the  county  of  Shelby  is  now  situated;  thence  west  to  the  Je^ 
ferson  linCy  thence  with  said  line  to  the  Ohio  river;  thence  up 
(he  Ohio  with  the  meanders  thereof  six  miles  above  the  mou<h 
of  Corn  creek,  on  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  thereof;  thencfv 
a  straight  line  till  it  strikes  the  road  leading  from  Shelbyville 
to  the  nrouth  of  Kentucky,  two  miles  north  of  Henry  Dougl- 
erty^s ;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  Kentucky  river,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Eagle  creek;  thence  up  the  Kentucky 
river,  and  the  Franklin  line  so  far  till  a  west  course  will  strike 
the  beginning." 

Cumberland  county,  is  also  a  creation  of  this  general  assem- 
bly. It  was  \o  have  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1799.. 
"Beginning  on  the  Warren  line,  a  west  course  from  the  Mar- 
f'OW-bone  spring;  thence  east,  until  it  strikes  the  dii^iding  ridge 
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between  the  waters  of  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers,  and  with 
the  same  to  the  wagon  road  leading  from  Colonel  William 
Casey's  to  Burksvillc,  at  the  head  of  Renneck's  creek ;  thence 
eastwardly,  so  as  to  leave  the  settlement  of  yi/^illiam  Butler,  jr. 
in  Green  county;  thence  to  continue  such  a  course  as  will  just 
leave  the  settlement  of  Greasy  creek  in  Green  also;  then  east 
to  the  Lincoln  line;  then  south,  to  the  state  line,  and  with  it, 
to  the  Warren  line;  thence  with  the  Warren  line  to  the  be- 
ginning." 

Gallatin,  furnished  a  name  for  a  sixth  new  county  at  this 
period.  That  was  to  have  operation  from  the  second  Monday 
in  May,  1799.  "Beginning  six  miles  ^bove  the  mouth  of  Corn 
creek,  on  a  straight  line,  and  to  run  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Camp- 
T)ell  county  line;  thence  along  said  line  sixteen  miles;  theticc 
lo  strike  the  Kentucky  at  the  Rock  spring  near  the  Clay  lick; 
thence  down  the  Kentucky,  within  two  arid  a  half  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  Eagle  creek;  thence  a  direct  line,  till  it  strikes  the 
road  from  Shelby ville  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  two  miles 
north  of  Henry  Dougherty's;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  be- 
ginning." 

Muhlenberg,  was  then  also  made  the  name  of  anew  county, 
established  to  take  effect  from  the  15th  day  of  May,  1799. 
'•* Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Muddy  river,  running  up  said  river 
with  its  meander?,  within  three  miles  of  the  mouth  of  Wolf-lick 
fork,  on  a  straight  line;  from  thence  with  a  straight  line  to  the 
Christian  county  line,  six  miles  below  Benjamin  Hardin's; 
from  thence  on  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  strike  Pond  river,  two 
miles  below  Joel  Downing's;  from  thence  down  Pond  rivCr 
with  the  meanders,  to  the  mouth;  from  thence  up  Green  river 
to  the  beginning." 

It  was  now  enacted,  that  the  repeal  of  a  law,  which  had  re- 
pealed a  former,  should  not  be  construed  to  revive  the  law 
formerly  repealed,  without  express  words  to  that  effect. 

And  further,  that  every  act  passed  at  any  stated  annual  ses- 
sion, should  have  force  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  from 
its  passage,  Tmd  not  sooner,  unless  the  time  be  named  therein* 

The  county  of  Ohio,  was  created',  to  take  effect  from  the  1st 
4ay  of  July,  1799.    "Beginning  oh  the  Ohio  riv4^r  at  the  mouth 


of  Black/brd's  creek;  thence  op,  the  same  to  the  heai  of  the 
l^outheast  fork  that  heads  opposite  the  head  of  Harress^s  fori: 
of  Rock  Lick  creek;  thetice  down  the  same  to  Rough  tHeck; 
thence  down  the  saine  to  the  Fiat  Clay  lick  on  Bear  creek;  £ind 
down  the  saiiie  to  Green  river;  and  down  Green  rivet  to  the 
Ohio,  and  up  the  same  to  the  begintiing.*^ 

Fayette  county  was  divided,  nnd  JES$AttW«^  ihade;  td  take 
effect  from  the  l«t  day  of  February^  1799;  •*Beginfeltig  on  th6 
Woodford  line  where  it  strikes  the  Kentucky  rlvei*,  ileat  Todd's 
ferry,  thence  along  said  line  half  d  tnile  north  of  John  Aliened 
military  survey;  thcince  to  the  Seven  mile  tree  on  Curd'd  toad; 
thence  to  the  eight  inile  tree  on  Tate's  Creek  tbad;  thehc^ 
along  said  last  mentioned  road  to  the  Kentucky  tiHri  tbeh 
down  the  river  to  the  beginning,^ 

The  Winchester  acadenly  Was  Established  at  this  sedsion# 

Barren  county  was  erected^  to  have  efiect  from  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1 799.  ^^Beginnitig  at  the  junction  of  Skegg'ii  Bea* 
ter  creek  and  Big  Barren  riverj  to  run  north  to  Green  riverj 
thence  up  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Barred  river;  thence 
up  the  same  to  the  £ik  lick;  thence  with  the  Greeh  county 
line  four  miles;  thence  a  straight  line  to  tbE  Pilot  knob;  thenc^ 
a  straight  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  east  fork  of  Little  Barren 
river;  thence  up  the  same  till  Oh  a  reduced  line  there  shall  be 
six  miles  taken  from  Green,  by  running  a  parallel  or  south  line 
so  far  that  a  due.  west  line  from  the  Marfow-Bbne  spring,  will 
intersect  the  Green  line;  thence  with  the  Green  linfe  to  iht 
Tennessee  state  Und;  thence  with  the  same  a  due  west  66ursd 
so  far  that  a  due  north  course  will  strike  the  beginning.^' 

The  county  of  Henderson,  was  enacted  into  existence  at 
this  session^  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  Counties*  This  wad 
to  take  effect  from  the  l5th  of  May,  1799*  *<Beginningon  Tfad^ 
Water  opposite  the  mouth  of  Montgonfiery^s  fork,-  thence  to  th6 
head  of  Drake's  Creek;  thence  down  Drake's  creek  to  Pond 
river,  and  down  the  same  to  Green  river,  and  down  the  same  to 
the  Ohio,  and  down  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  Trade  water,  and 
tip  the  same  to  the  beginning." 
VOL.  ih  N* 


S0O  ursTORY  ojr 

Thas  were  eleven  new  counties  made ;  the  greater  number  of 
"which,  were  in  that  section  of  the  state  called  the  Green  River 
country^  whose  population  had  been  rapidly  increased,  by  means 
of  the  head  right  laws;  which  settled,  the  south  of  Green  riven 

In  compliance  with  the  joint  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Transylvania  seminary — and  of  the  Kentucky 
Academy — the  two  institutions,  were  united  on  the  term? 
agreed,  by  the  parties* 

Twenty  trustees  were  named-^and  the  establishment  was 
henceforth  to  take  the  name  of,  the  Transylvania  University; 
and  to  be  administered  in  Lexington,  at  the  seat  of  the  semina- 
ry, until  removed  by  a  board  of  the  trustees;  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  required  to  concur  in  the  measure* 

The  trustees  were  incorporated,  with  power  over  the  funds; 
and  the  right,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number,  to  elect  poor  boys,  or  youths,  of  promising  genius,  into 
the  institution,  to  be  assisted  in  their  education  by  the  public,  or 
common  funds. 

Former  laws  of  the  two  united  institutions,  to  be  the  lawi 
of  the  university,  until  altered  by  the  legislature^— except  as  to 
certain  modifications^  which  were  made  in  the  act. 

The  Bourbon  academy,  was  established  by  an  act  of  this 
session* 

And  by  another*  aibt,  more  than  twenty  other  similar  seats  oA> 
education,  were  also  established,  and  corporate  powers,  vested 
in  trustees;  with  a  faculty  of  superintendence,  and  also  to  hold 
and  control  such  funds  as  should  be  bestowed  upon  their  seve- 
ral institutions,  for  the  purposes  of  educath>n*  Indeed,  the  le« 
gislature  haiTe  been  at  no  time  backward  in  granting  such 
charters.  While  the  idea  seems  well  established,  that  one  in 
each  county  is  a  matter  of  course;  and  as  many  more  as  may 
be  petitioned  for* 

This  act,  like  that  passed  at  the  preceding  session  on  th^ 
subject  of  academies,  granted  six  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
each  academy  by  it  established ;  to  be  located  under  the 
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direction  of  the  trustees.  And  the  like  quantity  of  aix  thousand 
acres,  for  an  academy  in  each  county  where  none  bad  been 
established;  to  be  located  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
courts. 

An  act  allowiDg  the  settlers  south  of  Green  river  to  pay  the 
money  due  the  state,  in  equal  annual  portions,  also  became  a 
law  at  this  session.  Four  instalments^  with  interest^  were 
allowed. 

It  seems  that  every  history  should  exhibit  statements,  from 
time  to  time,  of  thd  public  revenues;  and  if  this  is  deficient  in 
precision  occasionally,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  officisd 
journals,  for  some  of  the  years,  or  defects  in  reports.  In  this 
part  of  the  work,  the  most  mq^ortant  consideration  is  to  dhew 
the  progressive  increase  of  both  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  public  money:  and  this  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, by  takjing  a  medium  between  those  years  in  which  the 
aggregates  have  been  given  with  certainty.  And  that  musl. 
•uffice  for  this  yeac^ 
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CHAP.  VII, 

^ssemblgge  at  BryapJPs^  &rc%; — President  nnnounces  a  new  mtssiou 
to  France — Other  measures  which  lead  to  accommodation^  «J^c. — 
Convention  assembled  vrk  Prankfort^  and  CoTUititution  f(.rr;nfid — 
The  M€«>  ConsiittiHon-^Legislative  pmceedinfft^-rProposals  Iq  in> 
prove  the  navigation  of  Kentucky  river — Vineyard  Society  incorpor 
raiefir-.SejQeral  new.  ec^tm^S'  mad^  and  other  acts  dom» 

[IT^.J  Early  in  Ffebraary-j  179^,  a  nmnerQu?  assemblage 
of  the  people  of  Fayette  took  place  at  Bryant's  station^  in  order 
to  interchange  opinions^  and  come  to  resolutions  about  the 
qualifications  and  septtments  of  persons  to  be  elected  as  mem- 
bers ta  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution.  Equality 
of  representation;  a  divided  legisfature;  th^  independence  of 
courts,  and  judges;  the  compact  with  Virginia;  and  the  con- 
ttnuation  of  slavery,  exempt  from  legislative  emancipation^, 
were  severally  resolved,  aflSrm^tively.  The  latier  subject  pro- 
duced a  considerable  opposition,  and  some  waroith.  The 
resolution  was  qualified  with  varioiis  ameliorative  provisos; 
such  as  are  $een  in  the  constitution.  Committees  of  two  mem* 
bers  from  each  religious  society,  and  from  each  militia  com- 
pany, were  recommended,  to  meet  at  the  same  plac^  pn  the 
third  Saturday  of  the  same  month  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
pn  a  list  of  names,  of  persons  tp  be  elected  as  representatives, 
to  the  convention.  It  is  npt  believed  that  this  recommendation 
was  generally  attended  to.  There  was  another  meeting,  at 
Colonel  Fattersion\  which  entered  into  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  gradual  emancipation;  and  who  also  formed  a  ticket,  and 
recommended  a  fuller  fleeting  at  the  seminary,  on  the  April 
court  day:  but,  with  little  eifect, — Neither  were  the  Bryant's 
Station  measures  generally  imitated. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
announced  to  the  senate,  that  he  nominated  William  Vans 
Murray,  our  ininister  resident  at  the  Hague,  to  be  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Firencb  republic^    With  this  nomin^tioDf 
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be  iraTismitted  a  document  which  intimated  that  the  govern« 
ment  of  France  would  receive  a  minister  from  the  United 
States — but  as  this  intimation  was  not  official,  he  deemed  it 
proper  to  inform  the  senate,  ^Hhat  he  should  instruct  Mr,  Mur- 
ray not  to  go  taFrance^  before  he  received  direct  and  unequi- 
vocal assurances  from  the  French  government,  through  its 
minister  of  exterior  relations,  that  he  would  be  received  in 
character,  have  its  privileges  extended  to  him,  and  be  met  by 
^nother  minister  of  equal  rank,  title,  and  power,  to  treat  of, 
discuss,  and  conclude,  all  controversies  between  the  two  re- 
publics." 

Mr.  Murray  having  been  appointed,  received  the  requisite 
assurances* — Judge  Ellsworth  and  Gen«  Davie,  upon  further  as- 
surances,  being  united  with  hitn?  a  treaty  was  made,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  l&OO,  which  terminated  existing  hostilities: 
wheref   e,  the  navy  was  reduced,  and  the  army  disbanded. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  several  sea  fights  between 
the  national  ships  of  the  two  parties.  The  9th  of  February, 
.the  Constellation,  Captain  Thomas  Truxton,  attacked  and 
captured  the  Vlnsergente^  French  frigate,  of  forty  guns,  and 
four  hundred  men^— seventy  of  whom  were  killed  and  woufhded  j 
with  the  loss  of  one  killed,  and  two  badly  wounded,  on  the 
side  of  the  victors.  The  L'lnsergente  had  previously  taken 
the  Retaliation,  a  ship  of  the  United  States. 

The  20th  of  the  month,  Captain  Barry  of  the  frigate  United 
States,  engaged,  and  sunk  a  French  privateer.  These  were 
but  retaliations,  which  were  succeeded  by  others;  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  history* 

The  attention  of  the  people  being  much  engaged  with  the 
approaching  election,  and  their  tempers  somewhat  mitigated, 
by  the  prospect  of  peace  with  France,  were  the  less  moved, 
by  the  enemies  of  the  general  government,  who  would  still 
have  irritated  them. 

The  elections  were  made,  of  characters  very  similar  to  those 
who  formed  the  first  constitution;  with  the  exchange  of  John 
Jfjceckenridge,  for  George  Nicholas. 
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Seventeen  counties  were  represented — the  new  countica 
voting  with  the  otd  ones,  from  which  they  had  been  taken;  sa 
as  to  make  the  requisite  number  of  members. 

On  Monday,  the  22d  of  July,  the  conventioa  met  in  the 
state  house  at  Frankfort;  chose  Alexanders.  BuHitt,  for  their 
president;  Thomgs  Todd  for  clerk— and  adopted  the  ruks  of 
the  late  house  of  representatives,  for  Its  government:  the  next 
day,  it  took  the  constitution  into  its  custody^  and  placed  it  un< 
der  its  examination— for  better,  or  for  worse*  The  proceedings 
were  with  open  doors;  and  in  aU  respects  so  similar  to  those 
of  the  legislature,  that  was  it  consistent  with  this  history,  to. 
notice  the  different  propositions^  or  debates,  but  little  that  ia 
either  useful,  or  amusing,  could  be  extracted  from^  them.  The 
result — the  constitution  itself,  will  he  inserted* 

Saturday,  the  17th  of  August,  the  convention  having  made 
a  new  constitution,  and  provided  for  its  taking  place  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1800 — prescribed  an  eight  years'  existence  to. 
the  first,  and  then  adjourned  without  day.. 

The  following  is  the  fruit  of  its  labour: 

^  The  Comtitutu^%^  or  form  of  government  for  the  State  of  Kentucky^ 

*'We,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Ken« 

tucky,  in  convention  assembled,  to  secure  to  all  the  citizens 

thereof,  the  enjoyi^ent  of  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  property, 

and  of  pursuing  happiness,^  dq  ordain  aod  establish  this  constV^ 

tution  for  its  government. 

^^Article  I. — Concerning  the  distribution  of  the  pmaers  of  th^ 

government. 

*'Sec.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the  st^te  of  Ken- 
tucky, shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  and 
each  of  them  be  confided  to  a  separate  body  of  magistracy, 
to  wit:  Those  which  are  legislative  to  one;  those  which  are 
executive  to  another;  and  those  which  are  judiciary  to  anr 
other. 

J^2.  No  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  being  of  one  of  those 
departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  properly  belonging  to 
either  of  {he  others ;  except  in  the  instances  hereinafter  e^ 
pressly  directed  or  permitted. 
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"Article  II. — Concerning  the  Icgislaiive  departmenU 

*'Sec.  !•  The  legislative  power  of  this  commonwealth  shaft 
ie  vested  in  two  distinct  branches;  the  one  to  be  styled  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  other  the  senate,  and  b6th  to** 
gether,  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  K^n- 
tucky. 

"2.  The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  con- 
tinue in  service  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  day  of  the 
commencement  of  the  general  election,  and  no  longer. 

^^S.  Itepresentatives  shall  be  chosen  on  the  first  Monday  in 
the  month  of  August  in  every  year;  but  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  several  elections  shall  continue  the  same  for  three  days, 
at  the  request  of  any  oite  of  the  candidates. 

*'4.  No  pei"son  shall  be  a  representative,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  election  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  hath  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty*four  years,  and  resided  in  this  state 
two  years  next  preceding  bis  election,  and  the  last  year  thereof 
in  the  county  or  town  for  which  he  may  be  chosen. 

"5.  Elections  for  representatives  for  the  several  counties 
entitled  to  representation,  shall  be  held  at  the  places  of  hold- 
ing their  respective  courts,  or  in  the  several  election  precincts 
into  which  the  legislature  may  think  proper,  from  time  to 
time,  to  divide  any  or  all  of  those  counties;  Provided,  that 
when  it  shall  appear  to  the  legiblature  that  any  town  hath  u 
number  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  the  ratio  then  fixed,  such 
town  shall  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of  a  separate  repre* 
mentation,  which  shall  be  retained  so  long  as  such  town  shall 
contain  a  number  of  qualified  voters  equal  to  the  ratio  which 
Mtiay  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  law ;  and  thereafter  elections 
for  the  county  in  which  such  town  is  situated,  aliali  not  be  held 
therein. 

^6.  Representation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  in  this  com« 
monwealth;  and  shall  be  forever  regulated  and  ascertained 
by  the  number  of  qualified  electors  therein.  In  the  yeajp 
eighteen  hundred  and  three,  and  every  fourth  year  thereafter, 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  state^ 
i^bove  twenty-one  ye«irs  of  age,  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
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as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  The  number  of  represi&ntativcst. 
shall,  in  the  several  years  of  making  these  enamerattons,  b(^ 
so  fixed,  as  not  to  be  less  than  fifty-eii^ht,  nor  nnore  than  one 
hundred,  and  they  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  four  years  next 
following,  as  near  as  may  be,  among  the  several  counties  and 
towns  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  qualified  electors;  but, 
when  a  county  may  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
electors  to  entitle  it  to  one  representative,  and  when  the  ad- 
jacent county  or  counties  may  not  have  a  residuum  or  residu*^ 
urns,  whrch,  wlien  added  to  the  small  county  would  entitle  it 
to  a  separate  representation*  it  shall  then  be  in  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  join  two  or  more  together  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  a  representative:  Provided^  that  When  there  are  two 
or  more  counties  adjoining  which  have  residuums  over  and 
above  the  ratio  then  fixed  bylaw;  if  said  residuums  when  ad- 
ded together,  will  amount  to  such  ratio,  in  that  case  one  re- 
presentative shall  be  added  to  that  county  having  the  largest 
residuum. 

"7.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  its  speaker  arid 
other  officers* 

"8.  In  all  electioiis  for  representatives,  every  free  male  citi- 
zen (negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians  excepted)  who  at  the  time 
being,  hath  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  resi- 
ded in  the  state  two  years,  or  the  county  or  town  in  which  be 
offers  to  vote  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  enjoy 
the  right  of  an  elector;  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote, 
except  in  the  county  or  town  in  which  he  may  actually  reside 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  except  as  is  herein  otherwise  provi- 
ded«  Electors  shall  in  all  cases^  except  treason,  felony, 
breach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  du- 
ring their  attendance  at,  going  to^  and  returning  from  elections. 

«9.  The  members  of  the  senate  shall  be  chosen  for  the  term 
of  four  years;  and  when  Assembled  shall  have  the  power  tp 
choose  its  officers  annually. 

«10.  At  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  after  this 
constitution  takes  efiect,  the  senators  shall  be  divided  by  lot, 
as  equally  as  may  be,  into  four  classes^     The  seats  of  the  sena^ 


tor^  6t  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  ttt  tlte  oxjuration  ot  the 
first  year;  of  the  second  class^at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year;  of  Ihe  third  classy^t  the  expiration  of  the  third  year;  and 
of  the  fourth  olass^  at  the  ei^pirotioD  of  the  fourth  year;  so  that 
one-fourth  sbfdl  be  cbdsen  every  y%mtf  and  a  rotation  ther^bj^ 
kept  tip  perpetually* 

^'lU  The  senate  shall  consiit  of  iwenfy-ifour  members  4t 
least,  and  for  every  three  members  above  fifty«igbt  which 
shall  be  added  to, the  house  of  representatives,  one  member 
shall  be  added  to  the  senate. 

<M^«  The  saoie  number  of  senatorial  districts  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  established  by  the  legislature,  as  there  magr 
then  bo  senators  allotted  to  the  state ;  which  shall  be  so  form- 
ed) as  to  coatainy  as  near  as  may  be,  an  at|ual  number  of  free 
male  inhabitants  in  each  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years^ 
and  so  that  no  ^ounfy  shall  be  divided,  or  form  more  than  one 
district;  and  where  two  or  more  counties  compose  a  district| 
they  shall  bea^oining* 

^M3»  When  an  additional  senator  may  be  added  to  these* 
nate,  he  shall  be  annexed  by  lotto  one  of  the  fourclasseSf  ao 
as  to  keep  them  as  nearly  equal  in  numbers  as  possible* 

^U4*  One  senator  for  each  district  shall  be  elected  by  those 
qualified  to  vote  for  representatives  therein,  who  shall  give 
their  votes  at  the  several  places  in  the  counties  or  towns  wbeie 
elections  are  by  law  directed  to  be  he.ld« 

^M5«  No  person  shall  be  a  senator,  who,  at  the  time  of  hjis 
jelection  i9  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  and  who  hath  not 
attained  to  theageof  thirty-five  years,  and  resided  in  this  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year  thereol^ 
In  the  district  for  which  he  may  be  chosen* 
*  ^46.  The  first  election  for  senators  shall  be  general  through^ 
out  thd  state,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  election 
far  representatives  is  held;  and  tliereafter^  there  shall,  in  like 
manner^  bc^n  annual  election  for  senators  to  fill  the  places,  of 
those  whose  time  of  service  may  have  expired* 

^47*  (The  general  assembly  shall  convene  on  the  first  Moo^ 
day  in  the  mon<h  of  JNovember  in  every  year^  unless  a  AiEtf^ 
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^nt  day  be  appointed  by  law^  and  their  stftssions  shall  he  held 
at  the  seatlBf  government. 

'"18.  Not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  house 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness; but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and 
shall  be  authorized  by  law  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  fruch  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  maybe 
prescribed  thereby. 

**1 9.  Each  house  of  the  general  assembly  shall  judge  of  the 
qualifications,  elections  and  returns  of  its  members;  but  a  conr 
tested  election  shall  be  determined  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  law. 

"20.  Each  bouse  of  the  general  assembly  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  punish  a  member  for  disorderly 
behaviour;  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  etpel  a 
member,  hut  not  a  second  time  for  the 'same  cause. 

"21.  Each  house  of  the  general  assembly  shall  keep  and 
publish  weekly  a  journal  of  its  proceedings;  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any 
two  of  them,  be  entered  on  their  journal. 

"22.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  the  general  assenf 
bly,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  dther  place  than  that  in  which 
they  may  be  sitting.  ^ 

"23.  The  members  of  the  general  assjpmbly  shall  severally 
receive  from  the  public  treasury,  a  compensation  for  tfaeir^ser* 
vices,  which  shall  be  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  during  their 
attendance  on,  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  sessions  of 
their  respective  houses:  Provided,  that  the  same  may  be  in* 
creased  or  diminished  by  law ;  but  nt>  alteration  shall  take  effect 
'  during  the  session,  at  which  such  alteration  shall  bd  made. 

^^24.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  brieach  or  surety  of  the  peace,  be  pri- 
vileged from  arrest,  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to,  and  returning  from 
"the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate,  in  either  bouse,  they 
^aU  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place»- 
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'^25.  No  senatoir  or  reprcsentattye  shall,  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected,  nor  for  one  year  thereafter^  be  appoin- 
ted or  elected  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  common* 
wealth,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolaments  of 
which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  such  sena- 
tor or  representative  was  in  office,  except  to  such  offices  or 
appointments  as  may  be  made  or  filled  by  the  elections  of  the 
people. 

^26.  No  person  while  be  continues  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  clergyman,  priest,  or  teacher  of  any  religious  persuasion^ 
society,  or  sect;  nor  whilst  he  holds  or  exercises  any  office  of 
profit  under  this  commonwealtfi^  shall  be  eligible  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly ;  except  attomies  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace^ 
and  militia  officers:  Provided,  that  justices  of  the  courts  of 
quarter  sessions  shall  be  ineligible^  so  long  as  any  compensa- 
tion may  be  allowed  them  for  their  services:  Provided^  also^ 
that  attomies  for  the  commonwealth^  who  receive  a  fixed 
annual  salary  from  the  public  treasury,  shall  he  ineligible* 

^21*  No  person,  who  at  any  time^  may  have  been  a  collec- 
tor of  taxes  for  the  state,  or  the  assistant  or  deputy  of  such  col- 
lector, shall  be  eligible  to  the  general  assembly  until  he  shall 
have  obtained  a  quietus  for  the  amount  of  such  coUection,  and 
for  all  public  monies  for  which  he  may  be  responsible. 

^^28.  No  bill  shall  have  the  force  ojf  a  law,  until  on  three  se- 
veral dayS)  it  be  read  over  in  each  house  of  the  general  assem^ 
bly,  and  free  discussion  allowed  thereon;  unless  in  cases  of 
urgency  four-fifths  of  the  house  where  the  bill  shall  be  depen- 
ding may  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  this  rule. 

^29»  Ail  bills  for  raising  revenue,  shall  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  amendments^ 
as  in  other  bills:  Provided,  that  they  shall  not  introduce  any 
new  matter,  under  the  colour  of  an  amendment,  which  does 
pot  relate  to  raising  a  revenue. 

^30.  The  general  assembly  shall  regulate  by  law,  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,  writs  of  election  shall  be  issued  to  fill  the 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  either  branch  thereof. 
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** Article  llL-^Coiicermng  the  executive  department* 

^*Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  cofUHioDwealdi'' 
shall  be  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate)  who  shaft  be  styled  the 
governor  of  the  commoRweaitli  of  Keatueky. 

^^S.  The  governor  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years 
by  the  citizens  entitled  to  suffrage,  at  the  time  ai^  places 
where  they  shall  respectively  vote  finr  nepresentativos.  The 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  hi  governor! 
but  if  two  or  more  shall  be  equal  and  highest  in  votes,  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  lot,  in  such  maimer  as  the  legida- 
ture  may  direct. 

.  ^3.  The  governor  shall  be  ineligible  fev  tile  SBCceedlRg 
seven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  wfaich  be 
l^alt  have  been  elected. 

^4.  He  shall  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  citl- 
2;en  of  the  United  St^te^,  and  have  been  afi  inbabitaitt  of  thi9 
state  at  least  six  years  next  preceding  his  electioa, 

^5.  He  shall  commence  the  execution  of  his  pftee  on  tihe 
fourth  Tuesday  succeeding  the  day  of  ^he  comm^ik*eDient  of 
the  general  election  on  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  and  »hall  con*^ 
tiuue  in  the  execution  tliereof  until  the  end  of  four  weeks  next 
succeeding  the  election  of  bis  successor,  and  until  hts  successor 
shall  have  taken  the  oaths  or  affirmations  prescfJLbed  by  thj» 
constitution. 

^^6.  No  member  of  congress,  or  person  holding  aof  offle^l 
under  the  United  States,  nor  minister  of  ai^  religieus  soeiety^ 
shall  be  eli^ble  to  the  office  of  governor. 

^^7.  The  governor  shall,  at  «tated  tlmes^  receive  kr  iA&  ser« 
vices  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increase  nor 
diniiBished,  during  the  term  for  wfaich  he  shaH  'have  beefi 
elected. 

^^*  He  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  arinj^  and  miv^ 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  of  the  milHia  thereof^  except  when 
they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  but 
he  shall  not  command  personally  in  the  field,  unless  he  shaS 
be  advised  so  to  dO|  by  a  resolution  of  the  genel!!al  as^iOOlW^ 


**9.  He  shall  namiDate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  appaiqt  all  officers,  whose  offices  are  estabr 
Ijshed  by  this  constitution,  or  &hall  be  established  by  law,  and 
whose  alpfoiatinents  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for;. 
fKovLded,  that  no  person  shall  be  so  appointed  ^o  an  qffice 
within  any  county,  who  shall  not  have  been  a  citizen  and  in- 
baibitant  tlierein,  one  year  next  before  his  appointmentji  if  Uie 
ftount?|r  shall  have  been  so  long  erected ;  but  if  it  shall  not  have 
been  so  bug  erected,  then  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or 
counties  from  which  it  shall  have  been  taken:  Provided  also, 
that  the  county  courts  shall  be  authorized  by  law  to  appoint 
inspectors,  collectors  and  their  deputies,  s^ujpveyors  of  the  high* 
ways,  roBstables,  jailors,  an4  such  otlier  Inferior  officers,  whose 
jurisdiction  may  he  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  county. 

"10.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  com- 
inissions,  which  slmll  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session* 

^^11.  He  shall  Imve  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures^ 
gratit  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 
In  cases  of  treason^  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  un* 
ttl  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  general  assembly;  in  wliich 
the  power  of  pardoning  shall  be  vested. 

^^12.  He  may  require  information,  in  writing,  from  the  offi- 
cers in  the  executive  department,  upon  any  subject  -relating 
to  the  dttties  of  their  respective  offices. 

^43.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  general  a^eno- 
Uy  infomiation  of  the  s^ate  of  the  commenwealth,  and  recooh 
mend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
0xpedieRt« 

"14.  He  ms^,  on  estraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  geno 
4Kil  asaenrtbly  at  the  seat  of  government,  or  at  a  difierent  place, 
if  that  should  have  become,  since  their  last  adjournment,  danr 
gerous  from  an  enemy,  or  from  contagious  disorders;  and  in  ^ 

case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  be  shall 
thinii  propel',  not  exceeding  four  months. 

*U5.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  fliithfullv  executed. 
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^16.  A  lieutenant  governot  shall  be  chosen  at  every  ele^Tf 
lion  for  a  governor,  in  the  same  manner,  continue  in  office  for 
the  same  time,  and  possess  the  same  qualifications.  In  voting 
for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  electors  shall  distin^ 
guish  whom  they  vote  for  as  governor^  and  whom^as  lieutenant 
governor. 

"17.  He  shall,  hy  virtue  of  his  office,  be  speaker  of  the  se- 
nate, havea  right,  when  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  debate 
and  vote  on  all  subjects;  and  when  the  senate  are  equally  di-^ 
vided,  to  give  the  casting  vote* 

''18.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  governor,  his  remo« 
val  from  office,  death,  refusal  taqualify,  resignation,  or  absence 
from  the  state,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  exercise  all  the 
power  and  authority  appertaining  to  the-  office  of  governor,, 
until  another  be  duly  qualified,  or  the  governor,  absent  or  im* 
peached,  shall  r«tum  or  be  acquitted. 

"19.  Whenever  the  government  shall  be  administered  by  the 
lieutenant  governor,  or  he  shall  be  unable  to  attend  as  speaker 
of  the  senate,  the  senators  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  mem- 
bers as  speaker,  for  that  occasion.  And  if,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  office  of  governor,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  im** 
peached,  removed  from  office,  refuse  to  qualify,  resign,  die,  or 
be  absent  from  the  state,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  shall,  in  lik^ 
manner,  administer  the  government. 

"20.  The  lieutenant  governor,  while  he  acts  as  speaker  to 
the  senate,  shall  seceive  for  his  services  the  same  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  for  the  same  period  be  allowed  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  no  more;  and  during  the 
time  he  administers  the  goverment  as  governor,  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  which  the  governor  would  have  receiv- 
ed and  been  entitled  to,  had  he  been  employed  in  the  duties  pf 
his  office. 

"21.  The  speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  during  thf5 
time  he  administers  the  government,  shall  receive  in  like  mai>- 
ner  the  same  compensation  which  the  governor  would  have 
received,  had  he  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office* 
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**22*  If  the  lieatenant  governor  shall  he  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  and  shall,  while  in  such  administra- 
tion, resign,  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  state  during  the  recess  of 
the  general  apsembly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  to  convene  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  speaker. 

"23.  An  attorney  general,  and  such  other  attornies  for  the 
x^ommonwealth  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  appointed,  whose 
duty  shall  be  regulated  by  law.  Attornies  for  the  commoL- 
wealth  for  the  several  counties,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  res- 
pective courts  having  jurisdiction  therein. 

*^24.  A  secretary  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  du- 
ring the  term  for  which  the  governor  shall  have  been  elected, 
if  he  shall  so  long  behave  himself  well.  He  shall  keep  a  fair 
register,  and  attest  all  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
governor,  and  shall,  when  required,  lay  the  same,  and  all  pa- 
}>ers,-  minutes  and  vouchers,  relative  thereto,  before  either 
house  of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  enjoined  him  by  law. 

*'25.  Every  bill  lyhich  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  shall 
be  presented  to  the  governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
l^ut  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections 
at  large  upon  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it ;  if, 
after  such  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elec- 
ted to  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  Ihe  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  like«^ 
wise  be  considered,  and  if  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  that  house,  it  shall  be  a  law;  but  in  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for,  and  against  the 
bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively; 
if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  within  tea 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to^ 
him,  it  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  ubh 
less  the  general  assembly,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re- 
turn; in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  sent  back  withia 
three  days  after  their  next  meeting. 
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«26,  Every  order,  resolution  or  vote,  to  which  tb^  coiicdr^ 
rence  of  both  houses  may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  qilestioa 
of  adjourninent,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  and  before 
it  ghall  take  effect,  be  approved  by  htm ;  oi^,  being  disapproved, 
shall  be  repassed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
l)oth  houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  case  of  a  hi  IK 

"27.  Contested  elections  for  a  governor  and  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, shall  bd  determined  by  a  committee  to  be  selected 
from  both  houses  of  the  geuer^il  assembly,  and  formed  and  re* 
gulated  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

*-28.  The  freemen  of  this  commonwealth  (negrees,  mulat^ 
'toes  and  Indians  excepted)  shall  be  armed  and  disciplined  for 
its  defence.  Those  who  conscientiously  scruple  to  beararmsy 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  bo,  but  ehall  pay  an  equivalent 
for  personal  service. 

*'29.  The  commanding  oncers  of  the  respective  regiments 
shall  appoint  the  regimental  staff;  brigi^dier  generals  their 
brigade  majors ;  major  generals,  their  aids;  and  captains^  th^ 
non-commissioned  officers  of  companies* 

"30.  A  majority  of  the  field  officers  and  captains  in  each 
regiment,  shall  nominate  the  cotrymissioned  officers  in  each 
company,  who  shall  bfe  cottimis^sioned  by  the  governor:.  Pro- 
vided that  no  nomination  shall  be  made,  unle^  two  at  least  of 
the  field  officers  are  present;  and  when  two  or  piore  persons 
have  an  equal  and  the  highest  numbier  of  votes,  the  field  officer 
present,  who  may  be  highest  in  commission,  shall  decide  the 
nomination. 

"31.  Sheriffs  shall  hererifter  be  appointed  in  the  following 
manfter: — V?hen  the  time  of  a  Bh<?rtff  for  any  county  niay  be 
about  to  expire,  the  county  court  for  the  same  (a  majority  of 
all  its  justices  being  present)  shall  in  the  months  of  September, 
October  or  November  next  preceding  thereto,  recontoiend  to 
the  governor  two  proper  persons  to  fill  the  office,  who  are  thea 
justices  of  the  county  court:  and  who  shall  in  such  rerommen* 
dation  pay  a  just  regard  to  seniority  in  office  and  a  regular 
rotation.  One  of  the  persons  ^b  recommended  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  governor^  and  shall  hold  his.  office  for  two 
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years  if  he  so  long  behave  well,  and  until  a  successor  be  duly 
qualified.  If  the  county  courts  shall  omit  in  the  months  afore* 
said  to  makd  such  recommendation^  the  governor  shall  theD 
nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  s^ 
nate^  appoint  a  fit  person  to  fill  such  office* 

"Article  IV. — Omcerning  the  judicial  ckpartrneni* 

"Sec  I.  The  judicial  power  of  this  commonwealth^  both  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  equity,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court)  which  shall  be  styled  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  tima 
erect  and  estabUshi 

"2.  The  court  of  appeab,  extept  in  cases  otherwise  directed 
by  this  constitution,  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only; 
which  shall  be  coextensive  with  the  state,  under  such  restric- 
tions and  regulations^  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law* 

"3*  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall 
hold  their  of&ces  during  good  behaviour;  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground  of  impeachment^ 
the  governor  shall  remove  any  of  them  on  the  address  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  or  causes  for  which  such  removal  may  be 
required,  shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  address,  and  on  the 
journal  of  each  house*  They  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for 
their  services  an  adequate  coitipensation,  te  be  fixed  by  law* 

"4.  The  judges  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  be  conserva^ 
lors  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  The  style  of  all  pro" 
ces^  shall  be  "Tfee  commonwealth  of  Kentucky."  All  prose- 
eutiotis,  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  conclude  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same* 

'*5*  There  shall  be  established  in  each  county  now,  of  which 
may  hereafter  be  erected,  within  this  cdoojnonwealth,  a  county 
court.  " 

*^6.  A  competent  number  of  justices  of  flie  peace  shall  be 
appointed  in  each  county;  they  shall  be  copwissioQed  durinj^ 

VOL.  H.  P* 
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good  behaviour,  but  may  be  removed  on  conviction  of  misbe* 
kaviour  in  office,  or  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  on  the  addrestf 
of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided^ 
however,  that  the  cause  or  causes  for  which  such  removal  may 
be  required,  shall  be  stated  at  length  in  such  address  and  on 
the  journal  of  each  house. 

<^7.  The  number  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  which  the 
several  counties  in  this  commonwealth  now  established,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  established,  ought  to  be  entitled,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  regulated  by  law. 

**8.  When  a  surveyor,  a  coroner,  or  a  justice  of  the  peaces 
shall  be  needed  in  any  county,  the  county  court  for  the  same, 
a  majority  of  all  its  justices  concurring  therein,  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  governor  two  proper  persons  to  fill  the  office,  one 
of  whom  he  shall  appoint  thereto:  Provided,  however,  that  if 
the  county  court  shall  for  twelve  months  omit  to  make  such  re- 
commendation, after  being  requested  by  the  governor  to  recom^ 
mend  proper  persons,  he  shall  then  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  fit  person  to 
fill  such  office. 

«9.  When  a  new  county  shall  be  erected,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  justices  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff  and  coroner  therefor,  shall' 
be  recommended  to  the  governor  by  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict or  districts  in  which  the  county  is  situated — and Jf  either 
of  the  persons  thus  recommended  shall  be  rejected  by  the  go- 
vernor or  the  senate,  another  person  shall  immediately  be 
recommended  as  aforesaid. 

<M0.  Each  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk,  who  shaH  bold 
his  office  during  good  behaviour;  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
pointed clerk,  only  pro  tempore,  who  shall  not -produce  to  the 
court  appointing  him,  a  certificate  from  a  majority  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  that  he  had  been  examii|(ed  by 
their  clerk  in  their  presence,  and  under  their  direction,  and 
that  they  judge  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  execute  the  office 
ttf  clerk  to  any  court  of  the  same  dignity  with  tiiat  for  wbieb 
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fie  oflfers  himself.  They  shall  be  removable  for  breach  of  good 
behaviour  by  the  court  of  appeals  only,  who  shall  be  judges  of 
the  kid  as  well  as  of  the  law.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  pre» 
sent  must  concur  in  the  sentence. 

^11.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  ihtt  name,  and  by  the  aitr 
thority  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  sealed  with  the  state 
seal,  and  signed  by  the  governor. 

^43.  The  state  treasurer,  and  printer  or  printers  for  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  joint  vote 
of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly:  Provided,  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  same,  the  governor  shall  have  powej  to  fill 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  either  of  the  said  offices* 
^'Article  V. — Concerning  impeachmenism 

<'Sec.  1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeaching. 

^2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate:  when 
Bitting  for  that  purpose,  the  senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or 
affirmation.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

^^3.  The  governor  and  all  the  civil  officers,  shall  be  liable  to 
impeachment  for  any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment, 
in  such  cases,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  froni 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  hooour,  trust,  or 
profit  under  this  commonwealth;  but  the  party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  and  pun* 
ishmeat  according  to  law.  ^ 

^'Abticle  VL — General  profmsions. 

^^Sec  1.  Members  of  the  general  assembly^  and  all  officers 
executive  and  judicial,  before  they  enter  upon  the  execution 
•of  their  respective  offices,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
firmation: "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be) 
that  I  will  be  faithful  and  true  to  the  commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, so  long  as  J  continue  a  citizen  thereof,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  the  office  of- 
— — according  to  law." 
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"2.  Treason  against  the  commonwealth,  shall  consist  onlj^ 
in  levying  war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trea< 
son,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  his  own  confession  in  open  coart. 

^^3.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  go- 
vernor, lieutenant  governor,  senator  or  representative,  for  the 
term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  who  shall  be  con- 
victed of  having  given,  or  offered  any  bribe  or  treat,  to  pro- 
cure his  election. 

^^4%  Laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  ofBce  and  from 
suffrage,  those  who  shall  thereafter  be  convicted  of  bribery^ 
perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors.  The 
prtvHege  of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regu- 
lating elections,  and  prohibiting  under  adequate  penalties,  all 
undue  influence  thereon  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other 
improper  practices.  , 

*'5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  appropriations  made  by  law,  nor  shall  any  appro^* 
priatfens  of  money  for  the  support  of  an  army  be  made  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  year;  and  a  regular  statement  and  ac* 
count  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money, 
shall  be  pubKshed  annually. 

^6.  The  general  assembly  shall  direct  by  law  in  what  man** 
ner^  and  in  what  courts,  suits  may  be  brought  against  the  com- 
monwealth. 

^^7.  The  manner  of  administering  an  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  be  such  as  is  most  consistent  with  the  conscience  of  the 
deponent,  and  shall  be  esteemed  by  the  general  assembly  the 
most  solemn  appeal  to  God. 

*^8.  All  laws  which  on  the  first  day  of  June  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  in  force  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  and  which  are  of  a  general  naturef  and  not  local  to 
that  state,  and  not  repugnant  to  this  constitution,  nor  to  the 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  this  cQOk 
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inonwealth,  shall  be  in  force  within  this  state,  until  they  shall 
l>e  altered  or  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

"9.  The  compact  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  may  be  made  therein  agreeably  to  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  compact,  shall  be  considered  as  part  of 
this  constitution. 

^^10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  pass 
such  laws  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  decide  difierem 
ces  by  arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties  who  may 
choose  that  summary  mode  of  adjustn^ent. 

**1I.  All  civil  officers  for  the  commonwealth  at  large  shall 
reside  within  the  state,  and  all  district,  county  or  town  officers, 
within  their  respective  districts,  counties  or  towns,  (trustees  of 
towns  excepted,)  and  shall  keep  their  respective  offices  at  such 
places  therein  as  may  be  required  by  law:  and  all  militia  otti* 
cers  shall  reside  in  the  bounds  of  the  division,  brigade,  regimenti 
battalion,  or  company,  to  which  they  may  severally  belong. 

^12.  The  attorney  general,  and  other  attornies  for  this  comf^ 
ipon wealth  who  receive  a  fixed  annual  salary  from  the  public 
treasury,  judges  and  clerks  of  courts,  justices  of  the  peace, 
surveyors  of  lands,  and  all  commissioned  militia  officers,  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  during  good  behaviour  and  the 
continuance  of  their  respective  courts,  under  the  exceptions . 
contained  in  this  constitution. 

^^13.  Absence  on  the  business  of  this  state,  or  the  United 
States,  shall  not  forfeit  a  residence  once  obtained,  so  as  to  de- 
prive any  one  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  of  being  elected  or . 
appointed  to  any  office  under  this  commonwealth,  under  the 
exceptions  contained  in  this  constitution. 

"14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  regulate 
by  law,  in  what  cases,  and  what  deduction  from  the  salaries  of 
public  officers  shall  be  made  for  neglect  of  duty  in  their  official 
capacity. 

"15.  Returns  for  all  elections  for  governor,  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, and  members  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  be  made  tq 
the  secretary  for  the  time  being. 
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^MG.  In  all  elections  by  the  people,  and  al^  by  tiic  senat# 
and  house  of  representatives,  jointly  or  separately,  the  voted 
ifaall  be  personally  and  publicly  given,  viva  voce. 

"17.  No  member  of  congress  nor  person  holding  or  exerci- 
sing any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  of 
cithef  of  them,  or  under  ?lny  foreign  power,  shall  be  eligible  as 
a  member  of  the  general  assetnbly  of  this  commonwealth,  or 
bold  or  exercise  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  same. 

"18.  The  general  assembly  shall  direct  bylaw  how  persons 
who  are  or  who  may  hereafter  become  Securities  for  public 
officers,  mhy  he  relieved  or  discharged  on  account  of  such 
secorityship.  ' 

<*Article  VIL — Concerning  slaxes, 

"Sec.  1.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  pas* 
laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners,  or  without  paying  their  owners  previous  to  such  eman* 
cipation  a  full  equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  €k>  eiHanci- 
pated.  They  shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this 
state  from  bringing  with  ttiem  stich  persons  as^are  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  anyone  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as 
any  person  of  the  saipe  age  or  description  shall  be  continued 
in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  this  state.  .  They  shall  pass  laws  to 
permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them,  saving  the 
rights  of  creditors,  and  preventing  them  from  becoming  a  charge 
to  any  county  in  this  commonwealth*  They  shall  have  full 
power  to  prevent  slaves  being  brought  into  this  state  as  mer^ 
chandise.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  prevent  any  slaves 
4>eing  brought  into  this  state  from  a  foreign  country,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  from  being  brought  into  this  state,  who  have  been 
since  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  or  may  hereafter  be  imported  into  any  pf  the  Uni- 
ted States  from  a  foreign  country.  And  they  shall  have  full 
pow^  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary,  to  oblige  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to  provide  for 
them  necessary  clothing  and  provision,  to  abstain  from  all  in- 
juries to  them  extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  in  case  of  t-hcjlr 
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rieglect  or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  suth  laws, 
to  have  such  slave  or  slaves  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  owner 
or  owners. 

"2.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves  for  felony,  no  inquest  by  a 
grand  jury,  shall  be  necessary,  hut  the  proceedings  in  such 
prosecutions  shall  be  regulated  by  law;  except  that  the  gene- 
ral assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  tWsm  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  impartial  trial  by  petit  jury. 

"Article  VIIL— The  seat  of  government  shall  continue  \n 
the  town  of  Frankfort,  until  it  shall  be  removed  by  law:  Pro- 
tided  however,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  house  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  concur  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  such  law. 

**Article  IX. — Mode  of  revinng  the  constituiicn. 

**When  experience  shall  point  out  the  necessity  of  amend- 
ing this  constitution,  and  when  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  house  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  within  the 
first  twenty  days  of  their  stated  annual  session,  concur  in  pass^ 
ing  a  law  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth as  to  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  calling  u 
convention,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  sheriflB  and  other 
returning  officers  at  the  next  general  election  which  shall  be 
held  for  representatives,  after  the  passage  of  such  law  to  open 
a  poll  for,  and  make  a  return  to  the  secretary  for  the  time  be- 
ing, of  the  names  of  all  those  entitled  to  vote  for  represents- 
tives  who  have  voted  for  calling  a  convention:  and  if  there- 
upon It  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  this 
state  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives,  have  votled  for  a  con- 
vention, the  general  assembly  shall  direct  that  a  similar  poU 
•hall  be  opened,  and  taken  for  the  next  year;  and  if  there- 
upon it  shall  appear,  that  a  majority^of  alf  the  citiz^cns  of  this 
siite  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives,  hjive  voted  for  a  con- 
vention, the  general  assembly  shall  at  their  next  session-Cirfl  a 
Convention,  to  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  shall  be  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  no  more:  to  be  chosen  in  the 
«ame  manner  and  proportioi>^  at  the  same  places,  and  at  the 
sanae  time,  tbat  representatives  aro,  by  citiaiens  entitled  to  vote 
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for  representatives;  and  to  meet  within  three  months  after  the 
said  election,  for  the  purpose  of  readopting,  amending,  oi^ 
changing*  this  constitution.  But  if  it  should  appear  by  the 
votes  of  either  jear  as  aforesaid,  that  a  majority  of  all  the  clti- 
2ens  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives,  did  not  vote  for  a  con- 
vention, a  convention  shall  not  be  called. 

"Article  X. — That  the  general,  great  and  essential  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognised  and 
established5  we  declare, 

"Sec4 1.  That  all  freemen,  when  they  form  a  social  compact^ 
are  equal;  that  no  man  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive, separate,  public  emoluments  or  privileges,  from  the  concx-* 
munity.  but  in  consideration  of  public  setvices. 

"2.  That  all  jiower  is  inherent  in  the  people, /and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety  and  happiness:  For  the  advancement  of 
these  ends,  they  have  at  all  times  an  unalienable  and  indefeisi* 
ble  right  to  alter,  reform  or  abolish  their  government  io  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

"3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeisible  right  to 
worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect^ 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintafn  any  ministry 
against  his  consent ^  that  no  human  authority  ought,  in  any 
case  whatever,  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law,  to 
any  religious  societies  or  modes  of  worship. 

"4.  That  the  civil  rights,  privileges,  ot  capacities  of  any 
citizen  shall  in  no  wise  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  accoatit 
of  his  religion. 

"5.  That  all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

"6.  That  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held 
sacred,  and  the  right  thereof  remain  inviolate. 

"7.  That  printing  presses  shall  be  fre6  to  every  person  who 
undertakes  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  or 
any  branch  of  government;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free  communication  of  thought* 


l^nd  bpinions,  is  bne  of  the  invaluable  rifghtd  of  man,  and  every 
citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty* 

^^8.  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  papers  investiga« 
ting  the  official  conduct  of  officers,  or  men  in  a  public  capacity^ 
or  where  the  matter  published  Is  proper  for  public  information, 
the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence.  And  in  all  indict^ 
ments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  othet 
casesk 

^^9*  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  hou^S^ 
papers  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  seizures  and  searches ; 
and  that  no  warrant  to  search  any  place  or  to  sei2e  any  person 
or  things,  shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  nor  without  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmai^ 
tion. 

^MO.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  acedsed  hatha 
right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel;  to  demand  the  na«> 
ture  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him  $  to  meet  the 
witnesses  face  to  face;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtainr" 
ing  witnesses  in  his  favour;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  indictment 
or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  vicinage ;  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  ot 
property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  |>eers,  or  the  law  of  the ' 
land« 

^^  1*  That  no  person  shall  for  any  indictable  otifeiice  be  pro* 
ceeded  against  criminally  by  information,  except  in  cas^s 
arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  pubKc  danger,  by  leave  of  the 
court,  for  oppression  or  misdemeanor  in  ojl&ce. 

*42*  No  person  shall  for  the  same  offence  be  twice  put  io 
jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb,  nor  shall  any  man's  property  be 
taken  or  applied  to  public  use  without  the  consent  of  his  re- 
presentatives, and  without  just  compensation  being  previously 
made  to  him. 

*M3.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  pen&Di  (ot 
vot.  u.  Q* 
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aajinjary  done  him  in  bis  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation^ 
shall  have  remedj  by  the  dae  coarse  of  law,  and  right  and 
justice  administered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay. 

^'lA*  That  no  power  of  suspending  laws  s^U  be  exercised, 
unless  by  the  legislature  or  its  authority* 

^15*  That  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 

^16.  That  all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  secu- 
rities,  ulaless  for  capital  oflences,  when  the  proof  is  evident,  or 
presumption  great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus sbaU  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion 
or  invasiont  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

^17.  That  the  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  strong  pre* 
sumption  of  fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  after  delf* 
vering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

^18.  That  no  ex  post  faeto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  con- 
tracts,  shut?  be  made. 

^^19.  That  no  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony 
by  the  legislatiire. 

^^30.  That  no  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  offender,  forfeiture  of  estate  to- 
the  commonwealth. 

^21*  That  the  estate  of  scrcb  persons  as  shall  destroy  their 
own  lives,  shall  descend  or  vest  as  in  case  of  natural  deaths 
and  if  any  person  shall  be  killed  by  casualty,  there  shall  be  na 
forfeiture  by  reason  thereof. 

<<22.  That  the  citizens  have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner 
to  asemble  together  for  their  common  good,  and  to  apply  to 
those  invested  with  the  powers  of  the  government  for  redress 
of  grievances,  or  other  proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address, 
or  remonstrance* 

^23»  That  th«  rights  of  tiie  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defence 
of  tbemselveft  and  the  state,  shall  not  be  questioned. 

^24..  That  no  standing  army  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  kept 
up  witl^out  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  the  military  shall 
in  all  cases,  and  at  hU  tinocs,  be  iii  strict  subordination  to  the 
civil  power* 
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^^5.  That  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  mthout  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

^36.  That  the  legislature  shall  not  grant  any  title  of  nobility 
or  hereditary  distinction,  nor  create  any  office,  the  appoint* 
tnent  to  which  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  during  good 
behaviour* 

^^27.  That  emigration  from  the  state  shall  not  be  prohibited* 

^^28.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the  l^igh  powers 
which  we  have  delegated,  w£  declars,  that  every  thing  in 
this  article  is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  forever  remain  inviolate;  and  that  all  laws 
contrary  thereto,  or  contrary  to  this  constitution^  shall  be  void. 

^^ScHEDULE* — That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the  al* 
terations  aod  amendments  made  in  tlie  consUtution  of  this  com* 
monwealth,  and  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into  complete  ope< 
ration,  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained: 

^^Sec.  1.  That  all  laws  of  this  commonwealth  in  force  at  the 
time  of  making  the  said  alterations  and  amendments,  and  not 
inconsistent  therewith^  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecutions, 
claims,  and  contracts,  as  well  of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corpo- 
rate, shall  continue  a&  if  the  said  alterations  and  amendments 
had  not  been  made* 

^%  That  all  officers  now  filling  any  office  or  appointment, 
shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  or  appointments  for  the  terms  therein  expressed,  unless 
\>y  this  constitution  it  is  otherwise  directed* 

^^3*  The  oaths  of  office  herein  directed  to  he  taken,  may  be 
administered  by  any  justice  of  thepeace,  until  the  legislature 
shall  otherwise  direct* 

*'4*  The  general  assembly,  to  be  held  in  November  next, 
jfihall  apportion  the  representatives  and  senators,  and  lay  ojBT the 
state  into  senatorial  districts  conformable  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  this  constitution.  In  fixing  those  apgortion* 
ments,  and  in  establishing  those  districts,  they  shall  1;ake  for 
their  guide  the  enumeration  directed  by  law  to  be  made  in  the 
jpresent  year,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  tax,  and  the  appor- 
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tionments  thus  made,  shall  remain  un-iltered  until  the  end  of 
the  stated  annual  sessions  of  the  general  assembly  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  three. 

"5.  In  order  that  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the; 
change  made  by  this  constitution,  in  the  time  of  holding  the 
generalelection,  it  is  hereby  ordained,  that  the  first  election 
for  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  riiembers  of  the  general 
assembly,  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred.  The  persons  then  elected  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  during  the  several,  terms  of  service  prescribed 
by  this  constitution,  and  until  the  next  general  election,  which 
shall  be  held  after  their  said  terms  shall  have  respectively  ex- 
pired. The  returns  for  the  said  first  election  of  governor  arid 
lieutenant  governor  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary,  within  fif- 
teen days  from  the  day  of  election,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  examine  and  count  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  tw^ 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  or  district  courts,  and  shall  de- 
clare who  are  the  persons  thereby  duly  elected,  and  give  them 
official  notice  of  liieir  election:  and  if  any  persons  shall  be 
equal  and  highest  on  the  poll,  the  said  judges  and  secretary 
shall  determine  the  election  by  lot» 

^^6.  Tills  constitution,  except  so  much  thcfreof  as  is  therein 
otherwise  directed,  shall  not  be  in  force,  until  the  first  day  of 
June, in  the  year  eighteen  hundred;  on  which  day  the  whole 
thereof  shall  take  full  and  complete  efiect." 

Monday,  November  the  4th,  a  quorum  of  the  legislature 
assembled ;  and  on  the  next  day,  the  governor  made  his  com- 
munications. The  topics  are  all  local,  except  that  he  notices 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  session,  which  having  been 
sent  to  the  different  states,  had  in  a  variety  of  instances,  been 
acted  upon,  and  the  results  transmitted — these  he  promised 
should  be  laid  before  the  two  houses.  He  also  represented,  as 
he  had  at  the  former  session,  that  the  revenue  was  materially 
deficient. 

John  Breckenridge,  now  the  favourite,  was  ^chosen  speal^r* 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 
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At  this  session,  the  seat  of  John  Smith,  a  membef  of  the, 
tiouse  of  representatives,  was  declared  to  be  vacant,  because^ 
having  been  sheriff  of  Franklin  county,  he  had  not  obtained 
his  quieius  from  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Similar  facts 
were  reported  as  to  two  other  members,  who  probably  shared 
the  same  fate.  But  Mr.  Smith  again  offered  himself  to  the 
people,  and  was  elected  by  them. 

The  resolutions  of  tlie  different  states  responding  to  those  o^ 
Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  abovo 
alluded  to,  having  beea sent  to  the  house,  were  taken  up:  and 
never,  probably,  was  an  experiment,  less  satisfactory,  than  that 
which  had  lieen  made  on  the  sense  of  the  nation,  relative  to 
the  character,  quality,  and  faculties,  of  the  general  govern^ 
ment,  as  to  these  laws.  Virginia  was  the  only  state  who 
approved  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  Kentucky,  as  detailed 
on  a  former  page  of  this  history — of  course,  the  only  one  who 
was  reciprocated  in  turn  by  her.  A  majority  of  all  the  states 
had  disapproved;  and  some  in  terms  less  courteous' than  ap« 
pei^^d  to  be  agreeable  to  the  great  men  of  the  time :  who 
however,  in  an  impaired  energy  of  resistance,  and  in  an  altered 
tone  of  sentiment,  betraying  somewhat  of  that  awkwardness 
which  proceeds  from  a  conviction  of  error,  without  the  grace 
of  retraction,  terminated  an  effort  at  justification,  by  a  protest 
against  the  two  obnoxious  Iaws»  And  thus  ended  tlie  chapter, 
in  the  legislature. 

In  a  survey  of  the  Kentucky  river,  by  Martin  Hawkins,  from 
FrankfoFt  to  the  mouth,  exhibiting  each  rapid,  in  its  extent^ 
and  descent,  the  total  of  all  united,  is,  forty-nine  feet  and  four 
inches  fall,  on  the  whole  extent  oifour  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  yards;' broken  into  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  falls,  of 
unequal  lengths.  This  representation,  was  accompanied  by 
an  estimate  of  the  expense  necessary  to  make  each  navigable; 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ^^nine  hundred  and  twenty  dol- 
lars/' Suggesting  at  the  same  time,  that  ten  thousand  dollars 
^ould  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  rtver, 
throughout  its  whole  extent;  and  that  there  were  persons  ready 
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to  undertalie  the  work,  at  the  rate  of  oije  thousand  dollats  3 
year,  aiid  receive  their  pay  in  land  at  fifty  dollars  per  hundred 
acres. 

The  proposals,  or  suggestions,  thus  publicly  made,  were  not 
encouraged — the  navigation  remains  unimproved — the  lands 
then  in  market,  under  the  head  right  kws,  have  been  sold,  at 
forty  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  and  even  less,  per  hundred  acres: 
the  mone)  converted  into  bank  stock — and  that  so  managed, 
Jby  creating  rival  banks,  and  by  other  means,  no  less  injudi* 
cious;  until  the  stock  is  reduced  twenty  percent  below  Com- 
monwealth's Bank  paper,  which  in  the  exchange  market  for 
money  of  the  United  States,  at  the  most,  is  worth  fifty  cents 
in  the  dollar.  And  what  is  also  a  &ct,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  on  this  page,  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
adhering  to  the  principles  o(  the  policy,  which  have  conducted 
the  legislation  of  Kentucky,  in  these  matters,  are  eager  to  re- 
moVd  the  court  of  appeals,  from  office,  for  having  declared,  a 
law  unconstitutional,  which  requires  a  contract  creditoTy  to  tcJc$ 
the  commonwealiVs  bank  paper^  for  a  bona  jidt  debtj  on  a  i^levy 
of  three  mmtths — or  wait  two  years  for  his  debt — and  then  get  it  as 
he  can.  Shall,  or  shalt  not,  the  judges  be  broke  for  this  cause, 
is  now  the  great  question,  which  divides,  and  agitates,  the  peo- 
.  pie,  and  upon  which  the  election  of  representatives  is  to  turn 
in  August  of  the  present  year,  1824. 

Th%is,  it  appears,  we  are  the  same  kind  of  people  now,  as  in 
1799,  alive  to  oui^  rights,  but  blind,  to  our  interest,  and  even 
to  -the  demands  of  common  justice.  Tenacious,  to  a  de- 
gree of  jealousy,  which  subjects  us  to  imposition,  and  to 
the  nurture  of  imposters,  about  our  sovereignty;  both,  as 
a  state,  and  as  a  people;  and  which  we  hav6  de|k]fsited 
in  written  constitutions,  for  our  government,  and  protec* 
tion;  and  as  it  was  tliought  not  to  be  resumed  and.abuse^^by 
any  demagogue,  and  his  followers,  who  choose  to  deny  the  r^ 
straintfi  of  the  constitution,  of  the  state;  or  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. We  are  however,  under  the  governn^ent  of  a  good 
democratic  majority,  whose  will  makes  the  constitution,  as  it 
does  the  laws— just  as  they  want  it.     Should  this  be  thought 
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to  have  the  appearance  of  levity:  Then  it  is  most  gravely  ap- 
prehended, that  a  constitution  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
preserved  by  a  democracy,  which  coiinta  its  majority  from  the 
nether  end  pf  society;  whence  is  necessarily  embraced,  the 
greatest  mass  of  ignorance,  and  the  least  attachment  to  good 
order,  or  constitutional  restraint. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  incorpo** 
rating  a  vineyard  society,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  A  vineyard,  was  commenced  under  a  few  Swi^s 
emigrants,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  above  the 
mouth  of  Hickman's  creek.  It  was  thought  for  afewyeara 
that  it  would  succeed ;  but  subsequently  it  has  declined,  and 
is  now  extinct,  or  but  little  productive.  Whether  it  is  a  sub- 
ject not  adapted  to  corporation  management,  and  has  failed  for 
want  of  care,  and  proper  cultivation,  or  has  yielded  to  the  se- 
verity of  winter  spells  of  weather,  which  so  oAen  kill  the  fruit, 
and  sometimes  affect  the  trees,  has  not  been  precisely  deter« 
mined,  nor  will  the  subject,  be  here  discussed. 

Hardin  county,  was  divided — whence  came  Breckenridge, 
to  take  effect  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1800 — "Beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Blackford's  creek,  running  with  Ohio  county 
line  to  Rough  creek,  then  up  said  creek  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Big  Clifly;  from  thence  such  a  course  as  will  strike  the  Big 
spring  on  the  road  leading  from  Elizabethtown  to  Hardin's 
settlement,  thence  such  a  cour^^e  as  will  strike  the  head  of 
Wolf  creek,  thence  down  the  said  creek  to  the  Ohio  river^  and 
down  the  said  river  to  the  beginning." 

Green  River  settlers,  who  had  not  paid  their  instalments  for 
lands,  were  allowed  the  further  time  often  months. 

County  courts  were  authorized  to  license  one  or  mijre  of 
their  body,  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  matrimony:  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  rules  prescribed  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel — and 
subject  to  like  penalties. 

Thj5  county  of  Flo Yi>,  was  made  to  have  effect  from  the  1st 
of  June,  1800.  "Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek  near 
tfie  narrows  of  Licking;  thence  north  thirty  degrees  ejist 
to  the  Mason  line-,  thence  with  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  the 
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bead  of  Liltlie  Sandy;  thence  a  straight  direction  to  the  totks 
of  Great  Sandy;  thence  along  the  division  line  between  this 
state  and  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  main 
branch  of  Kentucky;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  mouth  of 
Quicksand ;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  fifty  mile  tree  on  the 
state  road;  thence  along  said  road  in  a  direction  to  Mount 
Ssterling,  to  Black  water;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  mouth 
thereof;  thencie  down  Licking  to  the  beginning*" 

It  appears,  tliat  a  ratio  of  five  hundred  ^u^hfied  electors^ 
gave  a  representation  of  sixty-two  members,  for  the  next  house 
of  representatives.  The  senators,  were  as  one  to  four  repre- 
sentatives, 

,  Knox  county,  was  taken  from  Lincoln— to  have  effect  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1800.  ''Beginning  where  the  Pu- 
laski line  strikes  the  Tennessee  line,  and  with  the  last  men- 
tioned line  east  to  the  top  of  Cumberland  mountain;  thence 
along  said  mountain  to  the  Madison  line,  and  with  the  same  to 
a  point  due  east  of  the  branch  of  Kentucky  river  that  the  wil- 
derness road  goes  down,  thence  up  said  branch  to  said  road; 
thence  with  said  road,  to  the  aforesaid  Madison  line,  and  with 
the  same  to  the  head  of  Rockcastle  river,  and  down  the  said 
river. to  the  Pulaski  line,  and  with  that  line  to  the  beginning." 

An  act  for  incorporating  the  Frankfort  bridge  company,  had 
for  its  object,  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky 
river  opposite  Frankfort.     It  expired  without  effect. 

The  "certain  certificates,"  mentioned  in  the  title  of  an  act 
of  this  session,  are  those  mentioned  in  the  act  of  separation — 
for  the  redemption  and  payment  of  whi^h,  provision  was  now 
itiade. 

Three  divorces  were  authorized,  by  as  many  laws,  on  a 
jury's  finding  the  facts  alleged.  All  the  complaints  were  on 
the  part  of  the  wives. 

The  county  of  Nicholas  was  created  at  this  session,  to  cora^ 
meAce,  and  have  effect,  from  the  1st  day  of  June,  1800-*-^be- 
ginning  at  the  mouth  of  Fleming  creek,  and  to  run  thence 
along  the  Fleming  county  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Flat  fork 
of  Johnson's  fork  of  Licking;  th^ncQ  on  a  straight  line  to  a 
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fe^ech  tree  marked,  six  tniles  from  the  LoWer  Blue  Licks^  itear 
the  middle  trace;  thence  a  straight  line  to  where  the  Bracken 
line  crosses  the  said  north  fork;  thence  with  the  said  Bracken 
line,  to  Licking  river;  thfence  up  said  river  to  the  Bourbon 
and  Harrison  lin6;  thence  with  the  said  lincj  so  far  that  a 
line  ran  parallel  with  the  genieral  course  6f  that  part  of  Licfc 
ing  river,  which  is  included  between  the  Upper  Blue  Licks^ 
and  the  point  where  the  Bourbon  and  Harrison  line  strikes  the 
said  river,  shall  cross  the  Limestone  road*,  at  an  ash  stump) 
near  the  Irish  station,  the  beginning  place  of  certain  turveys 
made  for  Hawes  and  others;  the  said  line  to  continue  th^ 
isame  coarse  to  the  Montgomery  line;  t)ience  with  th^  said 
line,  to  Licking  river;  ami  thence  down  said  river  to  the  be« 
ginningi'' 

Eighty-^ight  aetg^  were  passed  at  this  des^ion',  the  taist  ex^ 
pected  to  be  held  under  the  first  constituti6n.  Many  were 
private,  and  merely  per^onal-^-otheirs  to  fegali^e  what  wai 
illegally  done-^-^ome  relative  to  towns — and  Hot  a  few  con* 
cerning  other  local  matters^,  of  various  kind^. 

The  receipts  in  the  public  treasury,  for  this  J^eiar,  WerA 
eleven  thdus(and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds;  which 
.with  the  balance  of  the  last  year,  made  fifteen  thousand  thre^ 
hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds.  Expenditures,  fourteen  thou« 
sand  Seven  hundred  and  three  pounds;  Balance,  six  hUiidred 
and  sixty-one  pounds^ 

A  npiolion  was  made,  to  cdme  to  a  resdlution  tb  Vacate  ihc^ 
seats  of  such  members  as  were  at  the  time  judges,  or  ju'stices^ 
of  the  quarter  session  courts.  It  was  postponed,  or  committed; 
the  actual  result  has, escaped  research:  the  fact^  however,  of 
there  being  such  member^  in  the  house,  is  conclusively  implied. 
Whence  results  another  conclusion,  of  no  little  impoii:ance-^ 
it  is,  that  the  soroereign  injullible  j^K^ges  and  preservers  of  the  conr 
stitution,  "the  people"  require  to  be  rejiidged,  and  reviaed: 
Inasmuch  as  it  seems  most  clear,  that  quarter  session  judges 
are  a  part  of  the  judiciary;  and  that  a  most  material  part  of 
the  constitution  was  violated^  by  electing  them  to  seats  ifk  tb^ 
legislature. 
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An  act  of  this  session  ciathoiized  an  appropriation  ef  sis 
dhonsand  acres  of  vacant  land  s^uth  of  Green  river,  for  the 
rtise  and  emalnment  of  mana&ctui^rs  of  wool,  cotton^  brass  or 
iron,  who  should  settle  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  £ve  families  for 
each  ihoasand  acres,  before  the  1st  o/  January,  1803,  carry  on 
4heir  trade  in  good  fiiith,  end  pay  forty  dollars  the  hundred 
dcreb  in -four  efual  annual  payments.  The  execution  of  the 
act  was  placed  und^  the  car^  of  trustees*  It  being,  however^ 
badly  digested,  improvident,  and  impracticaUe;  it  is  believed 
its. terms  mere  not  embraced,  and  that  it  expired  under  its  owa 
•Kmltations  withourt  efiect. 

The  clerk  to  the  eommissioners  for  adjustmg  Oreen  River 
land  claims,  having  received  more  oioney  than  he  had  account- 
ed for,  €Ui  act  passied  requiring  him  to  atcount;  and  in  case  of 
/ailure,  declared  him  subject  to  the  penalties,  wUch  were  pre* 
scribed  for  delinquent  sheriSsr  He  still  failing  to  account,  wa9 
|>ro6ecuted  for  the  penalties,  and  judgment  rendered  against 
him:  -from  which  be  appealed,  and  was  relieved ;  by  the  court^s 
considering  the  law  expo^tfado^  unconstitutional^  and  void;  as 
it  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do. 

It  is  worthy  p(femark,  that  thistegislatore  passed  an  act  fi^ 
Hke  appointaient  by  the  county  courts,  of  inspectors,  collectorsy 
and  their  dqmtieB^  surveyors  of  the  high ways^  constables,  and 
countyjailors;  the  act  to  have  efifect  after  the  1  st  of  June,  1  jSOOf 
that  was,  under  the  new  constitution;  without  perceiving  any 
authority  for.it:  that  being  the  day  on  which,  the  constitution 
jitseIf,1tbait:provtded  for  their  appointment  under  its  own  legist 
lation,  was  to  commence  its  operation.  Perhaps  a  more  palpa. 
Ue  misconception  of  power,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  law  makers^  before,  or  since*  There  being  not  aven  the 
colour  of  necessity  for  it;  since  it  was  declared  in  the  schedule, 
that  the  officers  then  in  appointment  were  to  continue  for  the 
time  expressed,  unless  displaced  by  the  constitution;  whicH 
those  provided  for  by  the  act,  were  not';  and  moreover,  the 
governor  could  naske  all  appoiotmentS|  to  fill  vacancies^  wheft 
tbe  ptber  means  foUed.^ 
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The  election  law,  passed  by  the  same  legislature,  respecting 
file  governor,  %uc.  to  organise  Ifie  new  government,  being 
•aihorized  by  the  convention,  was  in  that  respect  correct. 

With  this  session^  ceased  the  legislative  Amotions^  under  the 
^first  constitution;  after  having,  in  eleven  sessions,  added  ^is 
hfHidred  and  fifty  laws  to  the  statute  book*  From  sixty^  to  siitty 
three  or  four,  of  Aese^  were  concerning  towns;  al&oagh  th^ 
Ibrty-ftrst,  vested  a  power  in  the  county  coort8>  t&  efrtabUsb 
towns,  appoint  trustees,  &c«  &c« 

Occasional  observations  having  bee^  made,  witb  a  view  to 
convey  an  idea  to  the  reader,  c^  the  character  pf  the  session 
acts,  fio&ing  m(M*e  of  the  kind  wilt  be  added  here;  WhoevelP 
atteiids  to  the  sttb^ect^  wiU  be  slmck  with*  the  freqUient  ehaugof 
in  the  courts,  and  in  the  execution  laws;  wbich,  if  it  were  pos* 
siUe,  should  be  fixed  alid  imilH»table»  The  observer  (^  the 
legisfattive  couvse  under  the  constittitiof^  dan  but  be  equally 
afiected,  by  the  freqiuent  occurrence-  of  aets  wbi^b  violate  pri* 
tate  rights  to  seal  property^  ais  well  by  tbeir  retroactive  efiectS) 
as  by  vesting  power  in;  one  or  another,  tO'  sell  lands  belonging 
to  infants,  as  well  as  those  of  adults,  without  their  consent,  i?e- 
lief^  also,  of  one  kind  or  other,  either  to  private  individuals  who 
should  have  been  left  to  seek  it  in  a  ^ourt  of  law,  or  equity;  or 
(o  public  functionariest  who  had  violated  the  laws,  and  ran  to 
the  legislature  to  cover  their  ignorance  or  design  from  the  con* 
sequences,  by  legalising  what  was  illegally  done,  makes  a  fi« 
gure  in  the  code;  besides  those  acts  of  direct  interference 
between  creditor,  and  debtor,  by  means  of  replevy,  and  other- 
wise: which  taken  together  as  a  body  of  evidence,  goes  to  prove 
great  defects  in  the  political  morality  of  the  law  makers,  and 
separately,  furnishes  precedents  for  every  species  of  irregi^ar 
and  incorrect  legislation.  Not  that  there  are  no  good  laws ; 
there  are  certainly  many ;  for  at  different  times,  different  moral 
and  political  feelings  have  prevailed:  but  so  predominant  has 
been  the  disposition  to  change,  that  but  few  acts  have  escaped 
its  ignorance,  its  love,  its  rage,  or  its  malice* 
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The  next  legislation  to  be  explored,  will  be  under  the  new 
constitution;  which,  it  is  believe^,  offers  no  better  security  for 
the  safety  of  private  rights,  or  Ihe  consistency  or  intelligence 
of  legislation,  or  the  maintenanGe  of  public  faith*  But  it  shall 
first  be  seen,  and  then  said,  what  it  has  brought  forth. 

It  13  not,,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  this  history  has 
undertaken  to  enumerate,  sum  up,  and  balance,  the  good,  and 
the  evil^  of  legislation,  £>r  the  thirty  yeara  and  more,  during 
ivhich  the  government  has  been  in  operation.  But,  taking  it 
lor  granted,  that  the  country  is  entitled  to  a  good  government; 
that  it  possesses  the  materials  for  such  an  one;  which,  notwithn 
standing,  it  has  not;  it  is  one  of  the  objects  o£  this  work,  which 
will  not  be  abandoned,  so  to  connect  observations  with  facts^  as 
to  satisfy  the  community,  with  whom  it  remains  to  correct  legis- 
lation, that  the  way  to  have  good  laws,  i%  taelect  proper  charac-i 
ters  only,  to  make  laws ;  an  enterprise  of  hopeless  achievement, 
under  the  present  constitution ;  or  so  to  change  the  constitution, 
as  to  ensure  a  government,  as  good  in  fact,  as  human  frailty  wiU 
9i<tout •  Ti^^^  M9  one  tmxfih  bettejp  thw  the  present. 
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CHAP.  viir. 

Bourbon  resolutions — Census — Govemor^s  communications^^  and 
Legislative  proceedings — Mr.  Jefferson^  president  of  the  United 
States — Circuit  Courts  abolished — A'ew  Or  leans  ^  port  shut — Lout-- 
siana  bought — District  and  General  Courts  abolished^  and  Circuit 
Courts  established — Greenup^  gooemor — Mr*  Jefferson  again  presi* 
dent — Colonel  Burr  visits  Kentucky — ^'Western  World^'*  published; 
Sebastian^s  pension — Burros  Intrigue — Various  proceedings — 06- 
nervations j^^c.  8fc» 

[1800.]  In  the  annals  of  1800,  it  is  thought,  may  be  in- 
aerted,  notices  of  a  meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Bour- 
bon county;  whose  avowed  object,  was  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, the  alarming  situation  of  the  country,  occasioned  by  the 
great  scarcity  of  money;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
^'total  ruin"  of  the  citizens,  by  abstaining  from  a  destructive 
intercourse  with  merchants.  And  to  effect  it,  these  good  citi- 
zens entered  into  various  resolutions — the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant of  which,  is,  as  follows: 

"That  after  the  first  day  of  April  next,  we  will  not  purchase 
from  merchants,  traders,  or  others,  any  of  the  following  enume- 
rated imported  manufactured  articles,  to  wit:  woollens,  linens, 
cottons,  silks,  hats,  shoes,  saddles,  sugars,  or  liquors,  (wine  for 
medicine  excepted)  unless  the  same  can  be  purchased  and 
paid  for,  in  articles  of  the  growth  or  msuiufacture  of  this  state.'' 

This  is  not  exactly  a  non-intercourse  with  the  atlantic  states; 
even  if  it  had  been  general,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
but  very  partial;  it  is,  however,  a  proposed  mean,  in  effect, 
fbr  banishing  money,  from  the  country,  under  the  absurd  idea 
of  rendering  it  more  plenty,  by  starvation,  or  barter.  As  if  to 
render  money  useless  was  the  way  to  make  it  plenty. 

It  may  be  true,  that  before  money  was  brought  into  use,  ex. 
changes,  constituted  the  barter,  or  traffic,  of  rude  tribes  of 
uncivilized  men.  With  money,  of  whatever  it  was  made,  com- 
menced merchandise — for  then  there  was  a  common  measure, 
\y  which  to  regulate  exchanges^  and  to  liquidate  balances- 
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Money,  being  once  recognisedr  as  the  measure  of  th§  Talue  of 
things,  became  hence  their  equivalent — in  reality,  their  repre- 
sentative, and  substitute:  and  by  consequence,  the  object  of 
desire,  with  all  men,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  a  stimulus  to 
their  industry,  care/and  ecomomy.  Not  as  a  thing  which  thejr 
could  eat,  drink,  or  wear,  or  which  would  directly  gratify  any 
one  appetite;  but,  either  directly,  orjndirectly,  convertible  into 
any  thrng,  and  every  thing,  that  a  man  could  desire*  How  to 
obtain  it,  has  therefore  been  a  subject  of  perplexing  inquiry^ 
with  political  ecoaomists,  and  superficial  legislators^  id  most 
civilized  nations,  for  ages.  The  prudent  man  knows,  that  it  i& 
eiiected  by  industry,  and  care,  under  a  government  whose  ad« 
ininistration  ensures  punctuality  inpayments;  and  that  other- 
wise, it  eludes  every  inquiry.  In  vatn«  are  no»-iinportatioa 
and  non-consumption  associations,,  or  laws«  Absurd  ar^  com^ 
binatioos  against  merchants*  Compel  those  j|fa6  coosunae^  to- 
pay  ibr  what  tfaey  buy,  and  thieifr  intercourse  with  ngierchante. 
will  never  injure  them;  althougli  they  deal  boI  in  the  exchange 
of  articles,  but  sell  for  nv>ney  only.  Leave  it  to  the  grower 
or  manufacturer  of  the  article,  and  bi«.  merchant,  to  settle  the 
terms  of  their  dealing;  and  it  will  be  adjusted,  to  their  mutual 
convenience. 

To  limit  coosumption,  or  vostratn  commercial  uiteFcoursey 
between  citizens  of  the  same  country,  with  the  view  of  making, 
money  plenty,  or  of  preventing  the  ruin  of  the  people,  is  a  mis- 
-  take  in  policy,  of  the  grossest  kind.  The  people  need  but  one^ 
iumptuary  law;  and  that  ma)  be  written  in  two  words,  ^^Fay 
punctually." 

The  next  rc-soIve  of  the  Bourbon  meeting,  is  the  result  of 
sound  Berne ;  tl>ey  say,  ^^We  will  encourage  the  raising  of  sheep,, 
ilie  cultivation  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton — and  promote  home 
manufactures  of  every  kind:"  which  with  the  addition  of  £[>ur 
words — ^as  far  as  prudent,"  would  have  been  perfectly  uaeXf^ , 
ceptionable. 

But  there  is  no  danger  of  too  much  being  done  in  pursuance 

I  of  the  course  suggested.    It  was  not  generally  adopted  tbeii-7- 

^  nor  even  yet,  is  it  overmuch  practiced* 

I 

I 
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On  the  1st  of  Juaie  it  is  to  be  refn^mbered,  the  second,  call- 
ed the  neu3^  oonstitotion  of  Kentucky,  took  effect:  it  may  be 
said,  without  even  an  emotion,  much  less  commotion.  The 
last  governor,  under  the  first  constitutioli,  was  elected  to  the 
same  office,  under  ^he  Second ;  the  lieutenant  governor,  a 
;new  officer,  and  ex-ofiicio,  sf^eaker  of  the  senate,  who  was 
Alexander  S.  Bullitt,  and  also  the  members  of  the  general 
iissemUy,  had  been  elected  al^o  at  the  sante  time,  agreeably  to 
the.  ordinance  of  the  convention,  without  opposition  to  the 
change.  Such  is  the  benign  influence  of  the  great  republi- 
can principle  of  free  States,  "that  the  will  of  the  majority  ex^ 
pressed  according  to  4:he  constitution,  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
to  which  all  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit."  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple, which  every  citizen  cf!  Kentucky  should  impress  upon 
his  own  lieart,  and  upon  the  heart  of  his  son.  It  is  the  equi  va^ 
lent  of  declaring  unconstitutional  laws,  void ;  and  of  admit- 
ting the  constitution,  to  be  paramount,  to  all  acts  of  the  legis- 
ture ;  and  although  alterable  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, yet  in  no  other  way,  than  that  prescribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Give  these  principles  complete  effect — 'place  them  under 
the  guarantee  of  good  feith,  supported  by  a'dequate  penal 
sanctions,  with  a  firm  executive,  and  judiciary,  to  enforce  them; 
and  a  constitution  may  be  preserved,  without  difficulty,  as  to 
good  citizens,  and  in  defiance  of  the  bad.  Than  which,  nothing 
in  political  science,  nor  in  social  intercourse,  is  more  important. 
it  is  the  foundation  of  confidence;  as  the  constitution  itself  is 
the  foundation  of  all  legal  obligation;  contradistinguishec! 
from,  moral  obligation.  Why  is  moral  obligation,  ever  during 
€nd  ever  binding,  on  mankind,  in  all  situations?  It  is,  because 
it  has  its  foundation  in  a  perfect  and  permanent  law,  prescribed 
by  our  creator.  Being  a  constitution  of  cause,  and  effect, 
which  requires  no  amendment,  and  which  no  majority  can  alter. 
While  the  obligation  of  that,  which  can  be  altered,  may  be 
impaired,  perverted,  or  annihilated.  And  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  to  the  constitution  of  government,  all  the  sta- 
bility of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Not  only  because  it  is  itself  a 
Compact,  in  which  the  whole  people  have  agreed  wilh  each  man^ 
ind  each  man  with  tbe^  whole  people,  tiiat  they  reciprocally 
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will  keep  it  inviolate  oh  their  respective  parts;  but,  beca\ifeei 
a  violation,  implies  a  disregard  of  a  solemn  promise^  and  evin- 
ces a  breach  of  good  faith* 

Again — This  original  contract  may  be  considered  as  the  pro^ 
lific  parent,  whence  springs  every  other  ciontract^  between 
roan  and  man,  having  a  legal  existence,  or  obligatory  force; 
while  the  validity,  the  effect,  and  value,  of  these;  obligations^ 
depend  essentially  upon  the  stability,  it  may  be  said  the  invio- 
lability, of  the  constitutfon;  and  that,  upon  th^  reverence  and 
awe,  which  are  entertained  habitually,  for  this  primary  com- 
pact, by  the  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  it  may  ultimate- 
ly rest,  to  alter,  amend,  or  violate  it,  with  iiiipUnity« 

From  these  considerations,  may  be  perceived,  the  immense 
importance  of  cherishing  an  invariable  respect  for  the  consti- 
tution, and  of  carefully  abstaining  from  any,  and  every,  infrac* 
tion  of  its  rules,  both  affirmative,  and  negative.  This  reflection 
can  but  derive  great  additional  weight  from  the  admonitions 
of  experience — which  teach,  that  those  who  disrespect  their 
constitution,  have  but  little  regard  for  contracts  of  any  kind^ 
which  they  can  evade.  And  when  a  majority  of  those  who 
make  the  Iaw%,  are  contemners  of  contracts,  both  public  and 
private,  tlie  state,  or  nation,  for  whom  they  legislate,  must  be 
sustained  by  a  miracle,  if  it  does  not  fall  into  discredit  and  de- 
cline, shame,  and  embarrassment. 

The  new  cofistitution,  compared  with  that  which  it  super- 
seded, exhibited  several  material  alterations,  in  conformity  to 
the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  had  demanded  the  change;  and 
which  are  worthy  of  observation.  The  great  objection  to  the  for- 
mer constitution,  was  to  the  aristocratic  features,  as  they  were 
absurdly  called  by  the  jealous  and  envious  demagogues  of  the 
da)^,  who  produced  the  change,  because  they  had  not  the  merit 
or  patience  to  become  governor,  or  senators,  when  they  were 
to  be  chosen  by  men  of  intelligence  acting  on  oath.  The 
people  at  large,  and  especially  the  most  intelligent  part  of 
them,  were  well  contented  v^ith  that  part,  which  introduced 
electors,  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  cboosing  a 
governor,  and  senators,  and  which  was  accused  of  aristocracy- 
A  term  of  odious  import  in  America  universally,  and  in  Ken* 
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tifcky  particularly:  often  maliciously  applied)  to  thoS6  who 
have,  become  distinguished  for  baviDg  more  land,  or  money, 
than  the  generality  of  their  neighbours;  unless  they  are  very 
iiberal  towards^  those  who  ^choose  to  call  themselves,  and  be 
called,  democrats;  and  moreover,  if  they  possess  talents^  with 
riches,  they  are  to  devote  them  also,  to  the  use  of  the  demo^ 
cracy,  in  order  to  obtain  its  favour.     They  are  tben  taken  into 
the  bosom  of  the  order,  and  stand  secure  from,  the  application 
of  this  obnoxious  term,  "aristocrat,"  however  rich,  enterprise 
fng,  or  assuming,  they  may  be.    A  term,  the  more  obviously 
and  grossly  abused,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the'constitution,  or 
in  the  country,  that  bears  any  ^nity  to  aristocracy :  unless  it 
is,  that  some  men,  are  distinguished  for  having  more  lands,  or 
money,  than  the  generality  of  the  community;  which  seems  to 
be  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  structure  of  society^ 
where  industry  is  rewarded,  and  property  even  promised  pro^ 
tection:  and  which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to 
those  membei's  of  the  community,  who  have  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  common,  either  talents,  or  learning,  or  knowledge* 
But  yp hy,  in  a  community,  where  industry  and  frugality^  are 
universally  pursued,  with  the  laudable  view,  as.it  is  thought, 
of  bettering  conditions,  and  of  acquiring  riches^  those  who 
Imve  succeeded^  should  be  nicknamed,  and  abused,  by  those 
who  have  failed  in  the  same  pursuit^  is  only  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice^  inherent  in  man's  na« 
turi^;  and  which,  a  race  of  beings,  common  to«all  democratic 
republics,  called  demagogues^  incessantly  stir  up^  for  election- 
eering purposes,  in  the  niinds  of  the  l^ss  informed  part  of  the 
.commjinity;  who  very  willingly  take  the  name  of  democrats. 
.  .And  hence  the  term  •'aristocrats,"  which  means  in  Europe,  a 
"privileged   ordei^;"  though  having  no  place  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  introduced,  and  applied  here,  as  the  oppo- 
nent, and  the  adversary,  of  the  term  "deniocratsj"  or  "people- 
without  privileges."    Whereas,  in  Kentucky,  they  are  "the 
people  with  privileges;"  if  having  equal  political  rights,  with* 
out  equal  property,  or  interests,  and  the  actual  control  of  the 
government,  may  be  ranked  as  PRiviJEi£G£S.    And  surely^  they 
VOL.  n.  S* 
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maj  be  80  considered,  wben  exercised  by  them  to  tbeir  etcttf^ 
sire  emolument,  and  tlie  detrusion  of  those  who  are  stigmatized 
by  the  term,  aristocrats. 

Such  were  the  terms  in  use,  under  the  old  constitution ;  and 
such  still  continue  to  be  in  use,  under  the  present;  notwith« 
standing,  the  popular  reason,  that  is,  the  one  given  by  dema* 
gogues,  or  ^popularity  hunters,^^  for  the  change  of  constitu* 
tion,  was  to  ^abolish  aristocracy •^'  Now,  as  the  constitution 
contained  no  aristocracy — that  i!i,  ^privileged  order,^'  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  change  eradicated  any.  While  it  is 
to  be  confessed,  that  it  destroyed  some  of  the  precautions,  feer 
ble  as  they  were,  for  filUng  one  branch  of  the  kgislature,  and 
the  executive  department,  with  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  those  offices.  The  cause  which  moved 
the  change,  is  demonstrated  in  the  changes  themselves.  The 
elpcton  of  governor,  and  senators,  were  abolished,  and  these 
Offices  were  in  future  to  be  filled  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  themselves;  who  gave  up  the  election  of  sherifis  and 
coroners,  which  they  hefd  under  the  first  constitution,  to  other 
agents;  and  they  introduced  a  lieutenant  governor,  to  be 
chosen  also  by  themselves,  who  was  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
speaker  of  the  ^senate,  formerly  elected  by  the  senate  itselfi 
From  these  facts,  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  changes,  are 
distinctly  seen.  The  other  main  outlines,  are  substantially 
the  same,  in  both  constitutions;  being  sufficiently  democratic 
for  the  purposes  of  demagogues.  The  powers  of  th(?  govern- 
ment, are  distinguished  into  three  denominations,  of  legislative^ 
executive,  and  judicial;  and  these,  as  before,  vested  in  three 
separate  departments:  the  first  is  also  divided  ipto  a  sena^ 
and  bouse  of  representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  the  same  voters^ 
.  without  regard  to  character,  property,  ox  interest;  a  mere 
representative  democracy,  orgovernmentof  the  majority  of  .the 
most  active  citizens.  The  cheeks  are  apparent  only,  not  real} 
on  paper,  not  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  It  promises  secu- 
rity for  life^  Kberty,  and  prcperty — it  is  fallacious  and  delusive; 
it  stops  short  at  the  second  step,  if  not  sooner:  Aui  propertjf  is 
left  insecure;  because  its  safety,  inistead  of  b^ing  placed  in  the 
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ttaHflg  of  those  wbd  have  it,  is  deposited  in  the  <^Lre^  and 
disposal  of  those  who  have  less  of  it,  and  want  more.  There 
is  no  adequate  check  to  the  opposite  tendencies  of  poor  and 
rich:  a  distinction,  however  inaccarateljr  mariced  it  may  bey 
whichr  exists  in  every  civilized  commanitj;  dependent  on 
principles  in  men's  nature,  which  never  can  be  annihilated! 
upon  facts,  which  despotism  or  sophistiy  maj  disguise,  or 
pervert,  but  can  never  extinguish;  a  lambent  flame,  which 
the  unnatural  government  of  Sparta^  smothered  in  vain,  for 
seven  hundred  years:  It  is  the  desire  of  bettering  present 
condition — ^it  is  the  love  of  property—or  of  money,  if  you 
please-*-^for  the  sake  of  the  gratifications  rnhkik  it  brings,  or 
confers. 

This  principle  of  such  vital  importance  in  society,  trhich  oa 
one  side,  is  to  get,  on  the  other,  to  keep^has  been  misconceived, 
or  designedly  perverted,  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
of  Ketitucky;  and  as  a  consequence,  idstead  of  its  being 
checked,  and  restrained  froB>  encroachment^  by^  the  o^e  party, 
and  the  other,  it  is  secured  to  the  one,  without  an  adequate 
security  to  the  other.  The  majority  are  left  to  prey  upon  the 
minority.  Neither  capital  nor  eaterprke  are  secured — ^hich 
they  should  be,  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  energies,  and  of 
their  acquisitions;  by  placing  their  highest,  ttswell  as  their 
lowest  exertions,  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 

-  those  who  possess  thenfi,  whe  feel  their  influence,  add  kno'4' 
bow  to  estimate  their  merits  in  the  highest  degree;  instead  of 
whithy  they  have  been  placed  at  the  n^rcy,  and  left  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  ignorance,  envy,  jealousy,  and  malice,  to 
which  the  doors  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  have  been 
thrown  open,  without  placing  in  either^  a  sufficient  guard. 
And  where  it  is  still  enough  to  cry  out,  ^'aristocracy,''  and 
down  with  any  institution  in  the  country,  dependel!it  on  a  mo- 
nied  capital.  These  observations,  are  eirtorted  from  experience 
and  conviction,  at  the  shrine  of  regret,  and  in  the  hope  of  their 

*  producing  reflection,  inquiry,  and  reform* 

It  is  not  intended,  at  this  place,  to  illustrate  by  minute  de^ 
^ils:  ^^tbe  bank  of  Kentucky,''  rivalled  ai>d  destroyed  by  forty 
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demoeraitic  banks,  is  but  one,  ^tnong  similar  instances,  of  the 
want  of  regard  to  contracts,  to  private  interest,  and  to  ptfbHc 
faith — no  other  reference  will  be  made  at  present.  White  it 
is  not  pretended  that  the  state  of  the  country  in  18S4,  was  to 
have  been  foreseen,  and  predicted,  in  1800:  yet  k  was  even 
then  seen  and  declared,  that  the  constitution  was  destitute  of 
adequate  checks;  **that  property  waa  not  protected  in  suffi- 
cient extent"— --nor  enterprise  encouraged,  by  ensuring,  to  it 
the  enjoyment  of  its  full  success*  The  cry  of  aristocracy^  had 
been  hes^rd — its  effects  had  been  witnessed  in  the  ppostmtion' 
of  the  only  part  in  the  first  constitution,  which  offered  any 
thing  lik#  that  check,  of  which  the  second  wartotalty  destitute. 
From  that  time  to  this,  nothing  better  was  to  have  been  ex-* 
pected,  from  any  convention,  that  could  have  been  convened. 
Some  hope  was  entertained  from  the  general  government, 
both  as  an  example  for  imttatton,  and  a  check  on  legislative 
error;  that  is  found  to  reach  Init  few  cases;  and  hardly  any 
one,  merely  between  citizens:  while  the  results  of  its  example^ 
have  not  been  conciliatory,  nor  hitherto  very  benleficiaK 

It  is  thought  necessary,  to  terminate  a  train  of  reflections 
which  might  be  protracted,  but  which  some  may  think  will  be 
more  appropriate  after  a  detail  of  facts,  to  RUpport  i^^  than 
thus  to  forestaH  them» 

It  is  te  be  remarked  however,  that  the  state  of  society  in 
Kentucky,  bad  undergone  considerable  change  in  the  course 
of  the  .last  eight  years.;  and  especially,  from  the  end  of  the 
wan  There  was  a  greater  disparity  between  the  extreines  of 
the  aggregate  society;  with  an  increased  proportion  of  citi- 
zens of  little  or  no  property,  or  of  new  claims  to  land,  not  paid 
jbr,  and  who  were  ranked  by  themselves  with  the  poor.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who>  possessed  the  mea^s,  were  ac- 
commodating themselves  with  good  houses,  and  domestic  com- 
forts; which  produced  a  contrasts  not  readily  overlooked  by 
the  eyes  of  envy  or  jealousy.  * 

The  population  had  much  increased.  The  census  of  this  year 
placed  the  white  people  at  179,875— the  slaves,  both  bhlck  and 
mulatto,  at  4a,343~iQ  all  220,959— including  free  persons  of 
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colout.  Increase  for  the  last  teri  years,  118,742  free  whita 
persons,  2^,913  slaves,  and  741  free  persons  of  colour  in  all— 
the  tables  not|>articularizing  the  increase  of  the  latter. 

Strong  party  feelings  frequently  excited,  and  often  expressed 
«t  elections,  and  otherwise,  had  fanr)iliarized  the  people  to  each 
other,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  those  who  aspired  to  , 
give  them  opinions,  by  which  to  lead  them;  and  to  furnish 
them  with  party  discriminations,  or  watchwords,  whereby  to 
rally,  or  unite  them:  whence  they  were  easily  brought  to  act 
on  party  subjects.  While  the  grand  division  was  now,  as  it 
had  been  for  some  time  iiitd,  ^^federalists,^^  friends,  and  sup- 
porters of  the  federal  government,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States — -and  "anti-federalists,"  or,  as  they  called  them- 
fleiv<?s  "republicans,"  opponents  of  the  federal  government, 
as  they  bad  been,  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  f^o 
matter  what  the  service  to  be  performed,  or  the  question  to  be 
decided,  was;  to  establish  upon  fi  candidate  that  he  was  a 
federalist^  was  the  equivalent  of  his  exclusion  fronn  oiEcc. 

No  session  of  the  legislature  immediately  succeeded  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  new  administVation ;  the  governor  reappoin- 
ted his  foriQer  secretary,  and  assumed  the  executive  functions j^ 
nbw  familiar  to  him.  While  the  rumours  of  accommodation 
Mrith  France,  had  much  softened  the  features  of  party  rancour 
against  Mr.  Adams;  and  the  leaders,^  making  sure  of  having 
their  favounte,  Mr.  JcSerson,  for  the  next  president,  began  to 
felicitate  themselves  upon  the  success  of  their  scheme  for  re- 
volutionizing the  administration  of  th^  general  government. 

•  The  legislature  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November;  and 
wfiile  the  senate  sat  down  under  the  presidency  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governor,  whom  the  sovereign  people,  had  elected  for 
it,  the  house  of  representatives,  chose  John  Breckenridge, 
speaker,  without  a  division. 

The  4th  of  the  month,  the  governor  made  his  communica- 
tions in  person,  to  both  houses:  confining  hiniself  almost  ex* 
clusively  to  local  topics,  he  gaye  a  favourable  representation 
of  the  general  aspect  of  public  affairs;  suggested  deficiencies 
in  the  revenue — which  he  imputed  to  tl\e  state  of  our  trade, 
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ioclining  eastwardlij^  instead  of.  zoestwardly — aud  proposed  asu 
remedy,  the  giving  of  premiums  to  ditrert  it  from  ilfe  easteri> 
atlnDtic,  to  the  western  rivers — Ohio  and  Mississippi.  As  if  it 
were  necessary  in  a  free  country,  to  hire  men  to  desert  their 
interests,  or  to  pay  tl^m,  for  pursuing  those  interests.  When 
will  governors  and  legislators,  learn,  that  commerce  when  un- 
opprcssed  hy  laws,  and  left  free  to  seek  its  own  channels,  sel-: 
dom  mistakes  the  wrong  for  the  right?  but  like  the  medium  of 
its  exchanges,  soon  finds  its  level;  and  still  sooner,  its  advan- 
tages* While  the  idea,  of  its  sending  out  produce,  4pd  bring* 
ing  home  mOney  only,  will,  as  it  hitherto  has  done,  if  extended 
to  any  considerable  amount^  prove  fallacious^  One  commer- 
cial country  desires  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  produce,  as  well 
as  another;  and  such  is  the  basis  of  commerce.  Money,  is  the 
mere  auxiliary;  serving  to  regulate  the  relative  values,  the 
exchanges,  and  pay  balances.  Suppose,  however,  the  whole 
surplus  produce  .of  Kentucky,  be  the  amount  what  it  may^ 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  for  a  marke^-^wliere  there  were 
such  commpditieB,  as  were  consumed  in  this  country-^and  also 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole:  what  wodld  the  merchant 
of  Kentucky  do?  Certainly  he  would  ascertain^  whetfaer  he 
could  gain  most  by  taking  hi^  return  cargo,  \n  soefa  coBSuma* 
ble  commodities,  as  he  could  sell  on  a  profit,  on  bis  return  home; 
or  by  taking  it  Fn  monfcy,  ^vith  which  he  could  buy  of  the  same 
kind  of  commodities,  a  greater  quantity  in  Philadelphia^  New 
Yock,  or  Baltimore,  and  on  the  saje  of  which  at  home,  he  cottld^ ' 
in  the  circle  of  the  adventure,  make  a  still  greater  profit:  and 
according  to  the  result  of  tlie  inquiry,  he  would  act:-*-profit 
being  the  object  of  commerce  with  the  mercbatit;  heof  coufse 
would  take  that  kind  of  cargo  home,  wliicix.  would  yield  hini 
the  most  gaio,  in  the  least  time.  Suppose  the  determtnattou, 
in  favour  .of  the  consumable  commodities— -then  he  would  bring 
no  money:  and  what  advantage  would  the  revenue  derive 
from  the  trade  to  New  Orleans  alone?  None  is  perceived; 
Or  if  he  brings  money,  and  hence  takes  it  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  lays  it  out  in  merchandise  or  commodities^ 
whicli  are  brought  to  the  country,  a,nd  8old  for  consumption—' 
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^\vAt  does  the  revenue  ghin  more,  than  if  the  retui'n  cargo  from 
Oiieans,  had  been  composed  of  the  same,  or  similar  goods  T 
Not  an  atom.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  very  fairly,  from 
the  real  Mate  ofthtngs,"  that  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  did 
not  procee'd  from  the  cause  suggested  by  the  governor;  and 
that  his  .  remedy  was  equally  erroneous.  While  the  obvious 
causes  of  the  paucity  of  the  public  treasury^  \ay—Jirst^  in  the 
deficiency,  of  the  revenue  laws — second^  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the  taxes*— (AtW,  the  delinquencies  of  sheriflS— yoiirlA,  the  in- 
dulgences extended  to  defeuHers— ;/?/?A,  the  unwillingness, 
arising  from  the  fear  %f  losing  popularity,  on  the  part  of  thei 
laiir  makers,  to  raise  the  taxes — and  lastly^  a  habit  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  of  expressing  discontent  at  paying  taxes,  and  of 
living  up  to,  and  over,  their  income;  a  habit  readily  superin^ 
duced  in  any  country  by  the  causes,  already  enumerated;  and 
the  system  of  relaxation,  which  here  ensued,  and  generally 
efwues^an  irregular,  relieving,  and  injudicious  course  of  legis* 
lation;  as  that  of  Kentucky,  had  even  then  been.  Would  you 
have  a  full  treasury,  good  citizens,  and  a  prosperous  commu- 
nity— then  adjust  your  laws  to  these  ends;  and  hare  them 
regularly,  and  invariably  executed.  Wo«id  you  avoid  delin- 
quincies  of  every  kind;  then  punish^  «ni  not  relieve  deKnquents 
of  any  kind:  but  especially  defaulting  (iollectorsr 

As  to  commerce,  certain  it  is,  that  h  did  not  bring  the  less 
motley  from  New  Orleans,  on  account  of  its  not  importing  mer- 
chandise- from  'thence;  or  bemuse  our  consumption  was  sup- 
plied from  Philadelprhia,  New  York,  or  Baltimore.  But  the 
contrary.  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  importing  through 
the  channel  of  export?  .  The  answer  is — it  renders  the  com- 
merce more  direct — it  lessens  the  price  of  freight,  by  shorten- 
ing the  voyage — it  enables  the  merchant  to  import  the  more 
goods;  to  sell  the  cheaper — and  of  course  to  have  more  con- 
sumed': but  in  the  case  of  Kentucky,  she  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  imposts,  or  duties,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  revenue,  nor 
ever  can:  hot  by  leaving  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try free  to  find  their  own  channels,  and  own  returns,  inspire  them 
with  confidence,  which  is  tl>e  soul  of  enterprise;  and  hoigAt 
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give  to  them  the  beneficial  operation  of  enriching  the  cOmmunityi 
by  stimulating  its  industry,  and  enlarging  its  consumptive  pow* 
ers;  in  the  gratification  of  which  the  rewards  of  industry  consistt 
while,  as  the  commnnity  increases  its  wealth,  it  adds  to  its  means 
of  paying  a  revenue  to  the  state:  the  end  proposed. 

The  first  act  of  this  session,  was  one  to  authorize  the  mar* 
shal  of  the  district,,  under  the  federal  system,  -to  use  the  jails 
of  the  several  counties,  as  the  sheriffs,  might  do,  to  secure  per- 
sons, in  custody.  Thereby  manifesting  a  better  temper  to^ 
wards  the  general  governnlent,  thaa  on  some  former  occaaions, 
which  have  been  noticed:  hut  whether  (he  eifect  of  a  more 
enlarged,  and  enlightened,  policy,  or  the  sensitive  anticipation 
of  the  expected  change  of  party,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
will  be  left  to  the  reader's  conjecture. 

^^ An  act  to  incorporate  the  share  holders  and^irectofs,  of  the 
Lexington,  Georgetown,  and  Danville,  Libraries:"  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  literature — at  least,  of  the 
general  disposition  to  foster,  and  encourage  its  cultivation* 

Trustees,  were  incorporated,  for  the  purpose  of  establijshing 
an  academy  in  the  county  of  Firanklin,  who  were  vested  with 
the  lands,  formerly  surveyed  for  such  an  institution.  This  was 
located  in  Frankfort,  and  called  **the  Kentucky  Seminary.'? 
But  being  infected  with  the  country  disease—- multiplicity,jand 
bad  government^t  has  languished,  and  revived  alternately, 
in  the  building  erected  for  it — until  it  has  neither  acting,  trus* 
tee,  teacher,  nor  student,  as  it  is  believed. 

Wayne  county,  was  erected,  to  have  maturity,  from  and 
after  the  1st  day  pf  March,  1801.  *^Beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Indian  creek,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  running  up  the 
same  by  Sanduskie's  cabin  to  the  road  that  leads  frpm  Captain 
Thomas  Johnson's,  to  Major  Alexander  McParland's  on  Indian 
creek;  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Poplar  mountain;  thence  with 
the  same,  till  it  intersects  the  state  line;  thence  east  with  said 
line,  so  far  that  a  north  line  will  strike  the  mouth  of*Rock 
creek,  on  the  main  south  fork  of  Cumberland  river;  thence  down 
the  same  to  main  (Cumberland  river;  then  d^wn  that  to  tbebe- 
ginning." 
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iPcrsons  holding  offices,  incompatible  Vvltli  a  scat  in  the 
legislature,  to  resign,  befote  they  could  be  eligible  to  either 
house;  was  a  provision  of  this  session:  which  illustrates  itself. 

**An  act  allowing  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  fee  simple  in  this 
commonwealth,"  was  a  palpable  intoad  upon  the  established 
laws  of  the  land ;  ^s  incorrect  in  sound  policy,  and  good  faith^ 
towards  thfe  government  of  the  United  States,  as  It  rtiight  be 
accommodating  to  particular  individuals*  To  perceive  the 
propriety  of  the  foregoing  observation,  as  to  aliens,  It  is  only 
necessarj'  to  recollect,  that  the  supreme  control  of  them,  their 
rights,  and  privileges,  is  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  a  fee  simple  in  the  soil,  is,  in  effect^  the  equivalent  ot 
citizenship:  which  none  but  congress  can  grant. 

"An  act  regulating  certain  officers^  salaries;"  allowed,  an- 
nually, to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  $800;  to  the  secretary  $550; 
to  the  attorney  general  $850;  to  the  auditor  $1100;  to  tha 
register  |1100. 

Another  act,  of  dubious  chiaracter,  "concerning  the  salaries 
bf  certain  judges,"  was  of  this  session.  It  directed  an  abate* 
mcnt  from  the  fixed  salary  of  any  judge,  of  any  court,  for  fail- 
ing to  attend  at  any  term  of  his  court;  without  he  would  make 
oath  before  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  that  his  absence 
from  court,  had  been  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  unavoidable 
accident;  in  which  case,  he  was  to  receive  his  full  salary- 
otherwise,  the  auditoi;  was  set  to  work,  on  the  clerk's  certifi* 
cate,  of  the  number  of  terms,  at  which  the  judgie  had  attended) 
and  which  his  honour,  was  required  to  exhibit;  in  order  to  de- 
termine^ by  the  rule  of  proportion,  What  part  of  the  annual 
salary,  he  should  award,  to  the  suppliant  judge:  the  clause  in 
the  constitution^  that  "they,  (the  judges,)  shall  at  stated  timesy 
receive  for  their  services,  an  adequate  compensation,  to  be 
fixed,  by  law;"  to  the  contrary  ^notwithstanding. 

On  this  subject,  it  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  that,  con- 
necting the  importance  of  having  a  judiciary,  at  all  times,  as 
independent  of  the  legislature,  "as  good  behaviour,"  which  is 
the  tenure  by  which  judges  hold  their  commissions,  will  per« 
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mit,  or  enable,  tbein'  to  be ;  with  the  above  constitutional  dedfa* 
ration,  it  is  believed,  that  the  salary  of  a  judge,  once  "fixed  by 
law,"  is  no  longer  contingent;  or  alterable,  even  by  the  legis- 
lative body.  For  if  it  were  not  fixed,  which  means  certain^ 
stable,  pernmnent,  not  variable,  when  "fixed  by  law;"  there 
would  be  no  effective  operation  resulting  from  the  constitu- 
tion; and  the  judge  would  be  left  as  open,  and  as  much  ex- 
posed, to  the  influence  of  the  legislature,  as  if  the  constitufton 
had  been  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  But,  because  the  con- 
stitution is  not  silent; has  spoken,  and  conveys  a  plain  meaning, 
,it  is  therefore  to  have  effect.  And  that  effect,  to  be  genuine, 
puts  the  salary  of  each  judge,  when  once  "fixed  by  law,"  out 
of  the  law  making  power,  forever  ailter,  as  long  as  the  judge 
remains  in  office;  it  is  not  to  be  diminished — neither  eanit  be 
increased:  Such  is  the  import  of  the  word  "fixed,"  in  the  con- 
stitutiob. 

How  far  a  judge  can  be  rendered  responsible  for  neglecting 
his  duty,  as  a  failure  to  attend,  and  hold  court,  would  be;  is 
quite  abother  question:  the  solution  of  which,  presents  no  diffi- 
culty; as,  most  undoubtedly,  it  forms  one  branch  of  bad  beha- 
viour; and  hence  opposed  to  "good  behaviour,!'  might  be  a 
good  tause  of  removal  from  office. 

The  court  of  appeals,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  to  hold  three 
terms  in  each  year. 

Trustees  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  county  courts,  having 
charge  of  lands,  for  literary  purposes,  were  authorized  to  di- 
vert one-eighth,  in  each  case,  from  the  objects  of  former  appro- 
priations, and  to  apply  it  to  others,  as  they  might  think  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  those  several  institutions. 

Seventy-six  acts  were  passed  at  this  session;  without  furnish- 
ing, it  is  believed,  any  new  character  of  improvement,  or  dete- 
rioration. The  constitution  was  new;  but  the  people  had  un- 
dergone no  material  change,  in  point  of  intelligence,  principle, 
or  practice.  The  same  spirit  of  legislation  seemed  tp  prevail 
now,  as  formerly:  the  new  acts,  were  but  imitations  of  the  old 
ones:  nor  did  the  constitution,  appear  to  afford  any  restraint^ 
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to  those  who  would  not  be  restrained  by  that  which  had  been 
thrown  away. 

Thus,  without  mentioning  an  act  giving  further  time  to  re- 
turn plat^  &c.  we  have  seen  the  constitution  violated,  in  the 
case  of  the  judges — besides,  that  among  the  seventy-six  acts  of 
the  session,  there  were  some  of  a  private  nature,  afiecting  the 
rights  of  property;  sundries,  for  relief,  of  various  kinds;  and 
one,  for  a  divorce,  on  a  jury's  finding  the  facts  charged. 

[1801.]  It  was  now  ascertained,  that  Mr.  JeSerson,  and 
Mr.  Burr,  had  the  majority  of  electoral  votes,  for  president, 
and  vice  president,  of  the  United  States,  over  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Pinkney,  the  federal  candidates.  The  votes  stood  at  seven- 
ty-three, for  the  two  first  named;  and  for  the  two  latter^  sixty- 
five,  sixty-'four;  Mr.  Adams,  having  the  preference:  a  precau- 
tion which  had  not  been  observed  on  the  other  side  i  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  two  highest  on  the,  list  of  votes,  being  tied, 
were  placed  before  the  house  of  representatives,  for  choice,  in 
a  portentous,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  awful  balance  of  power,  if 
not  of  intrigue  and  corruption.  Of  the  two  equals,  with  their 
party,  the  federalists,  preferred  Burr,  and  voted  for  him : 
whence  no  election  was  made,  for  many  days;  the  country  thus 
inducing,  an  eventful,  and  momentous,  crisis.  It  might  be 
modesty,  or  it  might  be  patriotism;  but  certainly,  it  was  mis- 
taken policy,  in  Mr.  Burr,  at  the  time,  to  make  avowals,  and  to 
pursue  a  course,  which  private  arrangements,  might  require; 
but  which  public  facts,  did  not  demand.  The  anti-federalists, 
his  own  partisans,  had  presented  him  to  the  American  nation, 
and  heid  him  up  to  the  world,  as  the  equal  of  Mr.  Jefferson: 
Vfith  the  federalists^  who  were  in  no  manner  hound  by  the  party 
arrangements,  or  secret  understandings,  of  their  adversaries; 
it  was  but  a  choiee  of  evils — they  considered  Burr  as  president, 
the  least  of  the  two;  and  in  voting  for  him,  followed  the  plain 
dictate  of  judgment.  They  thought  him,in  point  of  talents, 
equal  to  Mr.  Jefferson ;  possessed  of  more  firmness,  more  fair- 
ness, more  honour;  10*^8  devoted  to  France — consequently  more 
American,  than  that  gentleman;  whil^  each  of  these,  were 
Justifiable  grounds  of  preference^    It  was  perfectly  antii^ipa- 
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ted,  that  should  Mr.  JeSersoa  become  the  president  of  Hie 
United  States,  that  his  enmity  to  the  constitution,  and  stiU 
more  to  its  administratien,  by,  and  in  conjunction  with  Presi- 
dent Washington,  his  party  spirit,  his  personal  ambition,  bis 
prepossessions  for  French  policy,  and  Frenchmen,  would  induce 
bim,  as  fast  as  plausible  opportunities  occurred,  to  change  the 
previously  established  system  of  administration;  eyei>  in  prin- 
ciple, where  he  dared  5  but  in  name,  and  appearance,  wherever 
lais  ingenuity  might  suggest,  and  his  duplicity,  aBd  influence, 
enable  him  to  effect,  such  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  not  with- 
out  a  struggle,  they  opposed  his  election;  it  was  not  without 
reluctance,  they  were  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it;  which,  how*- 
cver,  they  did — scourge,  as  it  proved  to  thenp,an4  the  country,. 
But  this  is  a  theme  for  the  historian  of  the  United  States« 

The  success  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  the  success  of  the  party, 
which  had  ever  been  opposed  to  the  adoption,  and  administra- 
tion, of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  however  at  times 
it  might  have  been  awed  Into  silence,  on  the  termination  of  an 
insurrection,  or  the  detected  treachery,  of  some  of  its  leaders. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election,  bad  furnished  a  subject  for 
general  jubilee;,  which  was  demonstrated  ip  Kentucky,  by  feast- 
ing, toasting,  singing,  and  dancing;  on  the  first  proof  of  tho 
electoral  vote — thus,  celebrated  in  Frankfort,  3d  of  February, 
1801,  by  the  following,  among  other  toasts: 

^^Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Aaron  Burr;  the  president,  and  vice 
president,  elect." 

"The  United  States:  May  their  republican  government  en- 
dure w^hile  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis." 

The  4tb  of  March  succeeding,  the  new  president,  wjas  in-, 
stalled,  if  the  term  is  allowable;  and  delivered  a  speech,  to  ^ 
crowded  audience,  of  both  parties — whom,  it  would  appear,  he 
desired  to  please;  and  certainly  might  have  deceived,  had  not 
his  character  been  known.  It  was  in  this  address,  that  he 
talked  o(  brethren  of  the  same  family^  q(  the  rights  of  the  minorily ; 
and  so  pathetically  exclaimed,  "We  are  all  republicans,  wo 
are  all  federalists!" 
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The  United  States,  had,  previous  to  this  period^  encouintered, 
and  surmounted,  many  and  various  difficulties,  and  perils;  some^ 
of  the  most  grave,  others,,  of  the  most  menacing,,  aspect.  The 
purity  of  her  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  had 
borne  her,  triumphantly,  throirgh  every  storm,  and  every  as- 
sault— 'SO  that,  even  Mn  Jcflferson,  is  a  witness,  that  her  twelve 
years'  existence,  had  proved  a  successful  experiment  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  aad  free  governnoent.  She  had,  in  tlie  course 
of  this  time,  terminated  her  wars,  and  adjusted  her  differences, 
by  beneficial  treaties,  with  all  the  nations,  great  and  small,  with 
whom  she  had  been  at  variance;  Tripoli  excepted — she  had 
disbanded  her  temporary  army,  and  dismissed,  sold,  or  disman^ 
tied,  her  supernumerary  ships — she  had  drawn  order,  out  of 
chaos;  and  substituted ,  repletion,  for  atrophy,  in  the  revenue 
department;  always,  of  delicate,  and  difficult,  management — 
she  had  established  public  credit,  on  a  firm  basis;  and  for  na- 
tional good  faith,  vied  with  the  most  faithful — she  was  at  peace 
with  tfie  world,  and  respected  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
earth;  when,  as  if  Mr.  Jefferson,  had,  honestly,  and  voluntarily 
contributed,  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  he,  who  had 
been  distinguished,  and  who  grounded  his  merit,  with  his  par- 
ty, and  with  France,  and  Frenchmen,  upon  his  opposition  to 
Washington,  and  those  efficient  men,  who  aided  and  supported 
him,  and  his  immediate  successor,  in  placing  their  country,  in 
so  eligible  a  situation ;  was  made  their  successor ; — and  readily 
availed  himself  of  his  official  power,  and  influence,  to  strip  bis 
predecessors,  and  to  cover  himself,  with  their  robes  of  honour. 
Such,  among  other  things,  are  the  effects  of  revolutions,  in 
popular  majorities. 

It  would  not  be  useless  were  it  practicable,  to  estimate  the 
individual  changes  of  party,  or  opinion,  whereby  the  "federa- 
lists," lost — the  "anti-federalists"  gained,  the  majority  of  electo- 
ral votes.  One  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  with  great  pro- 
bability, which  is,  that  they  were  men  of  but  little  information, 
whose  minds  were  unduly  influenced,  by  some  of  the  thousand 
misrepresentations,  which  had  been  practised  on  them.  The 
whole  number,  was,  in  the  ratio  of  sixty-five,  to  seventy-three. 
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If  the  (liflTerence  between  seventy-three,  and  sixty-five,  the 
amount  of  electoral  votes  given  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other, 
be  taken  as  the  criterion,  by  which  to  compute  the  whole  num- 
ber of  changes,  and  applied  to  the  aggregate  population,  the 
total  amount  would  be  seen.  A  document,  worthy  a  statistical 
research,  would  be  one,  which  should  render  an  exact  account, 
of  the  changed  individuals,  from  federal  to  anti-federalj  voters; 
with  a  true  statement,  of  their  ages,  residence,  occupation^ 
moral  habita,  and  real  circumstances  in  life,  could  it  be  ren- 
dered effectual,  and  thus  circumstantiarh 

Suffice  it  for  the  present,  to  say,  that  the  change  for  the  time 
was  radical — the  principles  of  Washington,  the  patron  of  fed- 
alists,  were  superseded,  and  contrasted,  by  those  of  Jefierson, 
the  patron  of  anti-federalists.  Hereafter  the  subject  may 
claim  further  attention. 

The  legislature  assembled  in  November,  and  went  to  law 
making,  as  usual.  While  the  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one  for 
the  division  of  Green  county:  whence  sprang  Adair — ^Begin- 
ning on  the  Green  river,  ten  miles  on  a  straight  line  above 
Green  court  house;  thence  a  line  so  as  to  strike  a  point  one* 
quarter  of  a  mile  due  north  from  Major  Daniel  Trabue's  house ; 
thence  a  tine  to  strike  the  Barren  county  line  90  as  to  leave 
James  Mitchell  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  county  of  Green; 
thence  with  the  Barren  line  to  Cumberland  county  line; 
thence  with  said  line  to  Wayne  county  line,  and  with  said  line 
to  Pulaski  county  line;  thence  with  said  line,  to  Lincoln 
county  line;  thence  with  the  same  to  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Rolling  fork  from  Casey's  creek;  thence  to  the 
head  of  the  ridge  between  Casey's  creek  and  Robinson's  creek; 
(hence  with  the  said  ridge  to  Green  river;  thence  with  the 
same  to  the  beginning:  to  commence  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  1802." 

"An  act  concerning  the  boundary  line  between  this  state, 
and  the  state  of  Tennessee,"  was  passed:  the  object  of  which, 
was,  by  means  of  mutual  commissioners,  to  ascertain,  adjust, 
and  settle,  the  lUw  described.     Nothing  definitive  was  done.. 
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Justices  of  the  peace,  who  should  become'  sberiSs,  or  coro- 
ners, thereby  superseded  their  former  offices,  respectively:  the 
last  pro  tern. ;  the  first,  permanently. 

Owners  of  salt  works,  had  privileges  granted  them*  The 
subject,  rather  than  the  ^object,  of  this  act^  has  occasioned  it  to 
be  noticed :  inasmuch,  as  the  question  of  what  is  privilege, 
and  what  not,  within,  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  prohi- 
bition, has  been  frequently  agitated,  and  will  merit  a  discus- 
sion at  some  convenient  time,  after  other  similar  cases,  shall 
have  occurred*  This  act  in  particular,  authorized  the  owner 
of  any  salt  works,  who  should  desire  to  convey  his  water  over 
the  lands  of  another,  to  wood  for  fuel:  to  do  it,  on  a  writ  of  ac/ 
quod  damnum^  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  court* 

The  court  of  appeals,  was  reduced  to  two  terms  in  each 
year;  by  an  act  of  this  session* 

An  a£t  to  revise  the  criminal  common  law;  about  which,  the 
lieutenant  governor,  had  expressed  great  solicitude,  was  pas- 
sed ;  revisers  appointed,  and  the  work  executed,  at  considera- 
ble expense:  which,  whatever  might  be  its  merit,  it  is  believed 
has  not  attained  general  use;  or  may  ^ven  have  become  ob- 
solete. 

An  attempt  was  authorized  by  act  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  river,  by  private  sub- 
scription: it  did  not  succeed.  Although  a  corporation  was 
created,  and  tolls  allowed  on  the  transit  of  boats,  up  and 
down  the  river. 

Replevy,  allowed  to  the  defendants,  in  the  case  of  magis- 
trates' judgments  over  twenty-five  shillings^  and  under  five 
pounds,  as  in  cases  of  executions  from  the  courts. 

The  penal  laws  were  amended ;  by  "An  act  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  the  penal  laws,'  &:c."  This  act 
occupied  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages,  and  forty-four  sections — de-^' 
tails  inadmissible. 

Among  the  other,  multifarious  acts  of  this  session,  like  unto 
those  of  other  sessions,  was  one  "authorizing  a  lottery  in  the 
town  of  Millersbtfrgh;"  to  promote,  as  suggested,  lead  works, 
at,  or  near,  that  place.  Sixty-eight'new  laws,  were  added  to 
the  code. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  governor,  under  the  influence  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration, had  addressed  the  legislature,  in  the  most  cheer- 
ful style  of  prospective  triumph,  inspired  by  views  of  general 
politics — which  however,  could  not  disguise  the  exhausted 
state,  of  the  commonwealth's  treasury-,  the  many  capital  crimes 
which  had  been  committed ;  the  expediency  of  determining 
what  laws  were  repealed ;  the  propriety  of  arming  the  militia, 
&c.  &c.:  implying,  that  these  things  had  been  neglected,  and 
called  for  remedies;  notwithstanding,  ttte  hundreds  of  laws, 
which  bad  been  passed. 

The  8th  of  December  Mr.  Jefferson,  president  of  the  United 
States,  sent  his  writteti  message  to  congress — which  as  a  fur-» 
ther  testimonial  from  him,  that  the  complicated  affairs  of  the 
nation,  had  been  wisely  and  successfully  conducted,  whea 
they  were  transferred  to  him  and  his  supporters,  is  a  document^ 
that  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known;  and  sJtiU  better  un- 
derstood. This  history,  cannot  indulge  an  illustration,  for 
reasons  already  suggested.  But  it  demands,  the  remark,  that 
the  same  message  also  intimated  the  changes,  and  deteriora- 
tions, which  the  author  contemplated.  That  which  followed 
in  the  judiciary  being  one  of  them,  had  a  most  deleterious,  and 
mortifying  effect  in  Kentucky,  upon  the  minds  of  reflecting 
men,  who  were  not  wholly  absorbed  in  party  feelings.  An 
able  court,  was  dismissed ;  and  the  whole  judicial  authority, 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  exercised,  in  the  country,  again 
devolved  on  Judge  Innis — a  man  of  inferior  mental  faculties; 
even,  had  he  not  been  contaminated  by  foreign,  and  domestic, 
intrigue.  Great  indeed  was  the  change — gloomy  the  prospect, 
to  intelligent  m^n  of  correct  and  honourable  sentiments.  In 
abolishing  the  circuit  courts,  and  dismissing  the  judges  by  act 
of  congress,  the  party  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  gave  it  was  thought, 
convincing  evidence,  of  their  hostility  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  which  at  a  single  blow,  they  were  supposed, 
thus  to  overturn,  in  one  of  its  vital  parts — the  judiciary. 

Some  of  those  who  supported  the  act  for  abolishing  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  alarmed  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  suggestion,  that 


%j  thfe  sam^  pow^r,  they  tnlght  abolish  th6  i^uprenie  leoiitt ; 
and  hence  destroy  the  third  department  iff  the  government;  at- 
tempted to  shew  a  distinction,  in  the  cftnstttutional  provisions, 
for  the  tiro  orders  of  courts;  affecting  to  considerate  circuit 
courts^  as  creatures  of  the  legfstatut-e^  While  they  admitted, 
the  court  of  appeals,  was  the  designated,  and  appropriate, 
offspring  of  the  constitution^  If  iadecidv  thris  idea  was  well 
founded^^and  as  a  consequence^  ^e  supreme .  001^^  Could  not 
be  abolished,  or  deprived  of  its  organization,  by  an  atl  of  con- 
gress, it  might  be  acquiesce  in;  as  giving  to  the  departhient, 
all  the  independence  of  which  it  is  susceptible^  in  a  popu« 
lation  of  rapid  growth*  But  certain  it  is,  that  thei^e  Is  tiotbing 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  which  gives  to  the 
iSi^freme -routt^  Atij  degree  of  siecurity^  more  thaii  is  possessed^ 
by  a  circuit,  or  district  court*  And  without  doubt^  that  court^ 
would  have  found  it  so^  if  it  had  declared  th&  act  of  congresS| 
'  abolishing  the  circuit  courts,  uncoiistituticmal;  and  thereby^ 
obstructed  its  execution.  The  abolition  act^  would  doubtless 
have  been  ailfiended,  and  made  taembrace  the  "supreme  court,** 
within  its  annihilating  provisions^^— howevcJr  ^'obvious  and  pal* 
pable^''  the  violation  of  the  constitution^  might  have  been  id 
the  opposition,  in  point  of  fact. 

Certain  it  is^  as  well  frotn  the  nature  of  the  subject,  m  trotik 
the  provisions  in  the  Constitution^  that  it  was  desired,  and  in* 
tended^  to  give  stability,  to  the  Judiciary  department;  and  per^ 
sonal  confidence  to  conscientiously  upright  judges,  as  well 
those  of  the  inferioi*  as  of  the  supi*eme  court*  With  these 
views^  the  constitution  is  made  to  declare,  that^  <*The  judicial 
p6wer  of  the  Uiiit:ed  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  courtf 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  iifiay  from  time,  to 
tiihe  ordain  and  establish.^  doing  on  thence^  to  place  the 
judges  of  both  descriptions  of  coiirtsy  exactly  on  the  same  foot-^ 
ing,  as  to  tenure  of  office,  and  compensation:  as  in  the  clause, 
cited^  the  different  gfades,  of  courts,  were  as  parts  ot  the  same 
system,  put  under  the  same  arrangement,  in  regard  to  theiif 
exempticm  from,  the  extinguishing  power  of  congress*  In  a 
few  words,  if  the  supretue  court  o^  tbe  United  States^  beings 
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oDce established, cannot  be  abolished;  neither  can  an  inferior 
court;  for  they  are  both  embraced  in  the  constitution,  as  to 
the  power  of  congress,  f^  terms,  exactly  equivalent ;  in  relation 
to  stability*  What,  let  it  be  asked^  in  the  cited  .clause,  gives 
stability  to  either,  superior,  or  inferior  court?  The  answer, 
must  be,  its  being  ^ordained,  and  established;''  by  an  act  of 
congress*  Since,  without  such  an  act,  no  court,  of  either  de- 
scription, can  get  into  existence;  and  to  limit  the  operation  of 
those  words,  to  the  inferior  court,  or  courts,  would  in  effect, 
leave  ^the  supreme  court,''  destitute  of  even  that  protection; 
as  well  as  all  other  security:  although  requiring  it  the  most, 
as  being  the  head  of  the  department;  and  therefore  the  most 
exposed  to  the  other  co-departments;  from  which  only,  it  has  to 
apprehend  annoyance.  But  does  the  words,  ^^ordain  and  esta* 
blisb,"  or  either  of  them,  afford  any  security  to  either  court,  in 
point  of  permanency  ?  That,  either,  and  especially  both,  should 
do  it,  seems  the  genuine  and  necessary  efiect,  of  their  nsct 
Their  meaning  is,  to  perpetuate^  not  abolish:  when  connected 
with  the  words;  ^^frorn  time  to  time,"  as  in  the  conetitution; 
they  mean,  at  different  times;  in  succession  of  tinie;  not  all  at 
once;  but  as  they  may  be  necessary.  The  constitution  does 
not  provide  that  congress,  shall,  or  may^  from  time  to  time 
abolish^  the  supreme,  and  inferior  courts,  of  the  United  States, 
and  ordain,  and  establish  others,  in  their  stead--or  leave  the 
country  without  them*  And  unless  it  can  be  made  to  appear, 
that  to  ^^ordain,  and  establish,"^  is  the  equivalent  of  abolishing 
and  annihilating f  while  it  is  believed,  they  are  exactly  the  re- 
verse,  there  can  be  no  authority  found  in  the  constitution  of 
fhe  United  States,  to  countenance,  much  less^  authorize,  the 
act  of  1 801-2,  by  which  the  circuit  courts  were  abolished*  So 
much  has  been  said  of  the  courts,  as  distinguishable  from  the 
judges,  who  organize  them :  and  now,  a  wwd,  as  to  these  organs 
of  the  system,  the  judges* 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  constitution  was  intended  to  be  coiH 
fiistent  on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary ;  and  that  to  a  permanent 
system  of  courts,  it  meant  to  add  in<iepen3ent  judges,  in  order 
^t  the  constitution,  and  laws,  made  conformably  to  it^  and 
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no  others,  should  he  administered,  with  firmness,  and  good 
faith.  And  this  permanency  of  system,  and  firmness  of  the 
judges,  became  the  more  important,  and  necessary  to  be  en« 
fitired,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  both  of 
the  states,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  also  of  those  internal, 
and  external  rights  and  claims,  which  were  probably  to  be  in* 
volved  in  their  decisions.  All  fiiis  is  apparent,  even  from  what 
has  been  seen;  and  may  be  rendered  still  more  so,  by  reflec* 
tions  on  the  tenure  of  office  ^during  good  behaviour,"  the 
security  of  compensation  held  out  to  the  judges,  and  the  duty, 
implying  power,  ofmjipporiiif^  the  constUuHons  enjoined  on  them 
in  their  official  oath,  by  declaring  laws  of  congress,  and  even 
state  constitutions,  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Unites  States,  void^  and  of  no  eJETect.  How  totally  repi^nant 
to  these  ideas,  is  that  of  a  rightful  power  in  congress,  to  abolish 
these  courts,  or  any  of  them,  by  an  act  of  the  majority*  What 
court,  subject  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  legislators,  dare  de- 
clare an  act  of  that  loajority,  a  nullity  t  The  veiy  proposttioa 
creates  a  self  evident  political  solecism;  a  palpable  absurdity* 
And  which,  if  it  was  dedocible  from  the  constitution,  would 
justly  stigmatize  its  makers  with  fatuity*  But  the  constitution 
forbids  the  suggestion  of  incongruity.  It  is  true^  It  places 
each  and  every  judge,  who  shall  be  accused  of  having  violated 
the  condition  on  which  he  holds  his  office,  ^^his  good  behaviour,^' 
subject  to  be  impeached,  by  one  branch  of  congress,  and  tried 
by  the  other — but  then,  two-thirds,  not  a  bare  majority,,  must 
concur,  to  effect  a  removal  of  the  accused  from  office*  And 
this,  it  would  seem,  should  convince  any  man  of  common  sense, 
that  the  whole  system  of  courts,  including  the  very  judge  who 
may  have  been  impeached,  (or  suppose  them  all  impeached) 
was  not  constitutionally,  at  the  will  and  disposal  of  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  congress.  No:  for  the  constitution  requires  two-thirds 
to  remove  from  office. 

The  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
congress,  establishing  circuit  courts,  because  of  its  analogy  to 
the  Conduct  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky — ^and  because  of 
the  conspicuous  part  which  the  Hon.  John  Breckenridge^  one 
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0f  her  senators,  the  atithpr  and  advocate  o(  the  resoleticms  oa 
ihe  subjects  of  the  alien  asd  sedition  laws,  already  noticed, 
acted  in  this  graad  assault  on  the  coastitutiod.  It  was  to  him, 
the  cause  of  much  eulogiuvi  from  bis  party;  and  with  a  few 
pther  things  of  the  kind,  conducted  him,  by  ifae  grace  and  ia« 
vour  of  President  Jeffersop,  to  the  office  of  attorney  general* 
for  tHe  Unked  States.  And  thus  it  isi  that  one  perversion  be* 
gets  another. 

It  will  be  confessed,  that  the  |iart  taken  by  Mr.  Brecken* 
fidge  in  relation  to  the  courtsii  wascoiMitesianced  andsttstaiuc^d 
by  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Kentucky  legidakiire  respect* 
ing  their  own  courts;  they  hating^  at  the  same  time,  for  their 
foundation  and  security,  a  constitution  siinilnr  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Whence  is  to  be  seen,  the  saote  mode  of  view- 
ing constitutions  of  govemnieiit;  the  same  cast  o(  character; 
the  same  party  spirit,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  limbs;  in  the 
whole,  and  in  the  parts:  a  froward  dispositioaj  and  a  will^ 
when  found  in  a  najority  of  sacfa  nee,  not  to  be  restrained  by 
constitationa)  checks  on  paper  only;  but  requiring  those  of 
opposing  interests,  feelings,  and  sympathies,  to  be  placed  in  a 
ntuation  where  they  can  operate  with  a  ooimtervaHing  effect* 
That  is,^n  an  viher  majority^  of  a  difierent  awral  and  pelitical 
character,  wUh  a  negative,  on  the  prooeedingt  of  the  former. 

{180^.]  The  transactions  la  Kentndcy,  #f  1802,  afe  the 
next  to  claiflfi  attention.  Passing  over  sundry  actsabont  towns, 
and  other  locai  fliatters,  the  first  la  be  noticed,  is  otne  ^kt  es* 
tablishing  iuspectloas  of  cotton.'^  This  act  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  amended,  and  was  prolmbly  of  but  fittle  use,  as 
neither  tbe  guwttty,  BOr  ijoafity,  of  K^Bntocky  oeAton,  coabd  at 
any  time  have  made  any  respectable  &giti«  io  foreign  markers 
nor  does  the  state  at  tbis  day  supply  the  home  demand. 

Tbe  next,  *^An  act  to  incorpoi^te  the  Kentucky  Insurance 
'company,^'  has  had  a  much  more  extensive  efiect.  This  act,  is 
an  instance  oif  legislating  upon  Biotrves,  and  for  purposes  not 
avowed,  hy  those  who  take  thue  lead.  As  to  very  many  of  the 
followers,  on  coBf^eated  questions,  it  has  been  supposed,  by 
|Qod  obsenrersi.  that  they  neither  faidl  motives  nor  purposesiL 
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hi  their  rotes.  Of  the  British  house  of  conmnanR,  consisting 
then  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  members,  it  was  said  by 
one  of  them,  that  there  were  about  thirty  who  thought;  and 
that  the  business  of  the  house  was  done  by  half  a  dozen  or  Iciss* 
But  it  will  not  be  presumed,  that  the  British  parliament  was  at 
any  time  equal  to  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  consisting  of 
less  tlian  one  hundred, tnedfibers;  much  less  will  the  thinking 
men  in  the  latter  be  proportioned  by  those  in  the  former:  but 
be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  law  in  question,  when  in  the  shape  of 
a  bill  on  its  passage,  was  held  up  as  very  proper  and  necessary, 
to  encourage  the  raising  and  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
country,  by  incorporating  the  '^Insurance  company*' — an  asso- 
ciation of  patriotic  gentlemen,  of  Lexington  and  Louisville, 
^principally,  if  not  altogether — who  would  devote  their  funds^ 
to  ensure  boats  and  cargoes,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi* 
Much  care  was  taken  in  penning  the  bill,  to  insert  all  the  proper 
clauses,  to  render  the  act  competent  to  its  objects.  The  bill 
was  extended  to  twenty-five  sections,  occupying  six  or  seven 
pages,  drawn  with  great  care,  and  ^^fair  to  behold^"  when  it 
passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  governor's  approbation* 

There  was,  however,  by  some  unaccountable  means  or  other, 
u  thing  neither  seen  nor-  suspected,  by  the  majority,  a  Bi\NK 
or  CIRCULATION  infusod  into  its  composition.  And  although 
the  operator  was  afterwards  accused  of  practising  a  deception 
upon  his  coadjutors,  the  dexterity  and  e3ect  with  which  it  was 
done,  ensured  to  him,  the  full  approbation  of  his  employers, 
and  constituents.  The  secret  was  this:  The  ''Insurance  com- 
pany,^' -was  authorized  to  take  and  give  bonds,  bills,  notes,  and 
obligations,  in  the  course  of  their  business;  also  to  receive,  and 
pass  them  b^  assigninml ;  ''and  such  of  the  notes  as  are  paya- 
ble to  bearer,  shall  be  negotiable  and  assignable  by  delivery 
only."  This  was  the  pregf(knt  clause  which  brought  forth  the 
bank.  The  notes  payable  to  hearer^  were  made  negotiable  hy 
delioery*  It  was  only  to  make  all  payable  to  bearer^  and  all 
rMgkt  pass  by  detivery*  And  when  vested  with  these  proper* 
ties,  they  were  so  much  like  bank  bills,  that  it  required  n»uch 
]ess  genius  for  trade  and  negotiation  than  Lexingtorvpossessed, 
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to  convert  the  "Kentucky  Insurance  company,"  into  a  bavb 
corporation;  ancTthus  supersede  the  objects  of  its  institution; 
which  was  soon  done:  and  thus  Kentucky  came  by  her  first 
bank*  Hereafter  it  may  be  shewn,  how  the  rest  came  into 
existence* 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  charter  was  to  continue 
to  the  l^t  of  January,  1818;  during  which  tinrie  no  other  en- 
surance  company  was  to  receive  a  charter.  An  incautious 
stipulation,  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  reciprocal* 

Oncfe  more,  was  the  country  doomed  to  undergo  a  radical 
change  in  her  inferior  courts*  Says  an  act  of  this  session: 
^the  present  district  courts,  and  general  court,  shall  be,  and 
are  hereby  abolished."  The  next  clause,  enacted  that  there 
*'8hould  be  circuit  courts." 

The  judges  of  the  abolished  courts,  being  men  with  the  re* 
putation  of  understanding  the  law,  and  thus  thrown  out  of 
office,  furnished  materials,  with  which  in  part^  to  build  up  the 
circuit  courts* 

There  was  to  be  one  circuit  court  in  each  county,  to  be  held 
by  a  judge  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  possessed  a  know? 
ledge  of  the  law:  and  for  his  assistants^  with  an  equal  right, 
there  were  to  be  two  others  ia  each  court,  who  were  not  re- 
quired to  know  either  law  or  equity;  yet  with  jurisdiction 
over  both:  and  who  at  any  time  could  overrule  their  president. 

Thus  realizing  in  the  judicial  department,  the  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream;  part  brass,  and  part  clay. 
These  new  courts  were  vested  with  the  jurisdictions  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  abolished  courts^  and  were  to  be  gover- 
ned by  their  rules,  &c.:  to  regulate  all  which,  only  took  twelve 
or  thirteen  pages,  composed  of  thirty-six  sections*  Details 
are  out  of  the  question ;  yet  a  few  particulars  are  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  lawyer  judges,  to  be  called  "circuit  judges,"  were 
to  constitute  a  general  court,  and  there  agree  what  circuits 
each  was  to  attend:  they  were  to  receive  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each,  for  an  annual  salary;  while  their  "help 
meets"  were  to  be  paid  two  dollars  a  day,  during  their  atten* 
dance,  respectively* 
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The  practice  which  ensued  under  this  system,  had  the  efiect 
to  retard  husiness,  and  in  other  respects  proved  pernicious.  If 
the  knowing  judge  happened  to  desire  to  rule  liis  right  and 
left  hand  man,  and  they  were  willing  to  to  be  ruled,  they  san(- 
tioned  his  opinions,  and  matters  went  on  smoothly,  tardy  as 
might  be  their  pace — it  was  rather,  however,  the  cause  of 
despatch*  But  when  the  assistants  conceited  they  knew  as 
mucin  or  more,  than  their  president,  they  were  commonly  re- 
fractory, and  kept  him  in  check:  he  being  in  general  a  resi* 
dent  in  town,  or  an  itinerant  on  hisv circuit,  and  a  lodger  in 
town,  where  the  court  was  held,  could  attend  early,  or  late; 
while  his  brother  judges,  residing  in  most  cases,  in  the  coun* 
try^ remained  at  home  for  breakfast;  then  came  to  town,  put 
up  their  horses  at  the  tavern,  took  a  round  of  smoking  or  chat- 
ting; then  to  court;  and  if  any  thing  had  been  done,  were  ready 
to  rehear,  and  confirm,  or  reverse  it.  For  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  presiding,  or  ^circuit,  judge,''  could  hold  court 
in  the  absence  of  his  assistants ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  have 
every  thing  he  did,  undone,  by  them:  and  which  soon  taught 
him  to  do  nothing  when  they  were  away,  unless  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  control,  over  one  of  them  at  le^isL 

And  they,  sure  of  their  two  dollars  a  day,  if  their  names 
were  entered  on  the  minute  book,  took  special  care  to  have, 
each,  his  own,  entered  at  some  time  in  the  day«  In  the  long 
days,  they  did  more — but  agatti,  and  again,  has  the  court  ad- 
journed to  dinner,  before  a  single  jury  cause  was  opened;  aid 
probably,  a  common  case,  occupied  the  day.  In  the  populous 
counties,  such  was  the  accumulation  of  business,  and  the  tardi- 
ness of  proceedings,  that  causes  were  years  on  the  docket, 
which  in  a  correct  course  of  adjudication,  should  have  been 
tried  at  the  term  next  after  the  process  was  returned  executed. 
Thus  suiters  were  compelled  to  attend  from  term,  to  term,  and 
from  day  today,  during  each  term  for  years,  before  they  could 
obtain  a  trial  at  law:  while  the  complainant  in  chancery  was 
still  more  unfortunate^,  although  in  general,  the  suits,  being 
about  land  titles,  were  the  most  important;  and  demanding 
the  first  attention,  were  put  ofifto  the  last*    A  single  statement 
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of  a  common  fact,  will  illustrate  this  narrative.  In  these  large 
counties  the  courts,  for  years  did  not  clear  their  dockets;  white 
it  often  happened,  that  the  causes  set  for  the  6rst  day,  were 
not  finished  for  two  or  three  days;  and  one  set  for  the  thirds 
might  betaken  up  the  sixth  day,  &c*  Sic*:  the  parties  and  wit* 
nesses  bound  the  while,  to  attendance. 

Thus  have  the  people  of  Kentucky  been  compelled  to  sue 
for,  seek  after  justice ;  and  wait  upon  courts,  often  changed, 
inadequately  filled,  and  frequently  unnecessarily  dilatory,  at 
ft|^  expense  and  loss  of  time,  which  fevir  other  people  could 
have  afforded;  and  fewer  still,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
borne,  without  ascertaining  the  cause,  and  correcting  it,  in  its 
legislation;  the  ostensible  source  of  the  evil. 

The  courts,  no  doubt,  were  deficient  In  their  organiiSatioii— <» 
fis  in  the  quarter  sessions  system ;  or  in  their  number — as  in  the 
district  scheme:  or  still  more  defective,  in  their  composition, 
and  number  of  circuits,  under  the  circuit  arrangement:  the 
dismission  of  the  assistant  judges,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act,  was  an  improvement  of  the  court,  and 
conducive  to  the  despatch  of  business.  Was  there  in  fact,  half 
as  many  more  circuits,  and  the  duration,  of  the  terms  appor* 
tioned  to  the  current  business;  aided  by  an  act  of  assembly, 
or  rule  of  court,  requirin^^  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance 
of  the  attomies;  the  good  effects  would  soon  be  both  seen  and 
felt  by  the  courts,  the  suiters  and  the  public.  For  law  busi- 
ness like  all  other  business,  must  languish  when  neglected,  and 
must  be  neglected  when  extended  to  different  interfering  courts. 

The  government  had  been  in  operation  two  years,  and  no  jU6<< 
tice's  fees  had  yet  been  sanctioned  by  legislation,  when  at  this 
session,  the  "squires"  rallied  a  majority,  who  passed  an  act  for 
paying  them,  (or  judicial^  as  well  as  other  services.  The  fees 
allowed,  are  so  similar  to  those  heretofore  recited,  that  they 
need  not  be  repeated :  while  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fee 
for  attending  to  take  depositions,  was  raised  from  seventy-five 
cents,  to  one  dollar. 

"An  act  to  suppress  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies  of 
the  people,"  was  passed ;  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
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jufetice,  to  try  and  punish  "breaches  of  the  peace,"  without  ex- 
ception. Under  this  act,  a  justice,  taking  the  sheriff^  under 
sheriff,  or  constable,  and  the  power  of  the  county  if  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  with  him,  could,  repairing  to  the  scene  of  oflfencej 
arrest  and  commit  the  parties,  or  any  6i  them;  and  there*,  upon 
calling  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  by  means  of  his  attendant  officer^ 
proceed  to  try  the  accused,  and  if  found  guilty^  to  punish  by 
fme  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  and  in  default  of  payment^ 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  daysw 

The  Virginia  act,  from  which  the  foregoing  was  taken,  being' 
itself  taken  from  a  British  statute,  did  not  extend  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  ot\ier  than  such  as  might  be  included  in  the  above- 
nanjed  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies;  while  the  power 
of  arresting  and  trying  the  alleged  offence  was  given  to  three 
justices,  or  two  at  leasts  with  a  final  resort  to  the  general  courts 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  law  of  Kentucky  has  been  abused^ 
or  at  leasts  applied  to  criminal  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  in  or- 
der to  screen  the  culprit  from  a  more  solemn  trial,  and  a  more 
ignominious  punishment,  adapted  to  his  crime.  But  this,  if  at 
all,  must  have  teen  in  cases  extending  to  life  or  limb;  but  not 
to  those  punishable  in  the  penitentiary;  for  the  constitution 
only  protects  from  a  second  trial,  those  whose  life  or  limb 
has  been  in  jeopardy,  by  a  first  or  former  trial ;  of  course,  not 
those  who  might  be  punished  by  confinement  in  the  peniten- 
tiary; nor  should  it  extend  to  any  .case  of  a  mere  breach  of  the 
peace,  without  riot,  rout,  &c. 

The  difficulty^  if  not  impossibiJityj  of  reconciling  this  law  to 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution^  first  and  third  sections^ 
creates  another  objection  of  still  greater  force  than  that  above 
suggested. 

The  first,  gives  to  courts  the  judicial  power  of  the  common- 
.wealth.  And  by  this  grantj  the  whole  judicial  power  passes^ 
or  must  be  passed,  to  couris^  and  to  co^irts  only;  or  nothing  pas- 
ses, or  can  be  passed  to  them:  but  if  nothing  passes,  or  can  be 
passed  by  virtue  of  the  section,  then  it  is  nugatory.  *  It  how- 
ever, cannot  be  nugatory— because  it  is  a  distinct  subst^tive 
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part  of  the  constitution  *,  of  clear  expression,  and  important  meatt' 
ing;  affecting  nothing  less  than  the  third  branch  of  the  got^ern- 
ment.  The  proposition,  that  the  first  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  constitution,  is  operative,  by  vesting  power  in 
the  legislature,  to  establish  a  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior 
courts,  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  think  proper,  may  there- 
fore be  asserted  and  maintained. — Next,  as  to  courts.  What 
are  they?  Those  appertainmg  to  the  judiciary  only,  will  be 
treated  of.  A  court,  then,  consists,  or  is  constituted,  of  place 
and  persons.  As  a  place,  it  is,  or  it  means,  where  justice  is 
administered  on  trial  between  parties,  by  judgment, or  decree: 
as  to  persons,  it  applies,  or  is  applied,  to  one  man,  or  to  seve- 
ral men,  who  is,  or  are,  authorized,  in  the  place  appointed,  to 
make  the  judgment  or  decree,  by  which  justice  is  dispensed, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  judicial  power  of  the  state, 
'^^'hen  courts,  as  places,  are  to  be  ^'erected  and  established"  hy 
law.  While  the  inference,  that  in  no  other  place  than  those 
appointed,  or  erected  and  established  as  aforesaid,  or  some  one 
of  them,  can  a  court  be  held,  or  the  judiciary  power  of  the 
state  be  legally  exercised.  Now,  as  to  those  who  may  exer- 
cise the  judiciary  power;  they,  in  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution, are  to  he  judges,  either  of  the  ^^supreme,"  or  "inferior'' 
courts — they  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour — 
for  ill  behaviour,  they  may  be  put  out — but  while  they  are  in 
office,  they  are  to  receive  for  their  services,  an  adequate  com- 
pensation, "to  be  fixed  by  law." 

Not  to  protract  this  analysis,  it  will  now  be  inferred,  that 
justices  of  the  peace  are  not  ex  q^ao  judges  of  any  court,  although 
expressly  provided  for,  in  the  same  article  of  the  constitution, 
as  that  which  ordains,  there  shall  be  judges;  it  is  certain  they 
are  not  in  that  instrument,  even  made  judges  of  the  county 
courts;  notwithstanding  one  is  made  necessary  in  each  countyy 
by  express  declaration.  Nay,  "justices  of  the  peace"  are  dis- 
'  tinguished  from  "judges,''  by  the  constitution,  in  several 
important  particulars;  as  for  example:  TJie» "judges  are  invii^ 
tue  of  their  offices,  conservators  of  the  peace  througboiit  the 
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stale;"  the '•justices"  depend  upon  an  act  of  the  legislature^ 
for  a  similar  power,  even  in  their  own  counties:  tlie  "judges" 
are  to  have  competent  salaries,  fixed  by  law;  the  "justices" 
have  no  such  provision  for  them:  the  "judges,"  constituting 
one  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  could  not  be- 
come members  of  another;  while  the  "justices,"  possessed  of 
no  judiciary  power,  might  become  members  of  the  legislature. 
Observations  have  already  been  made  to  shew  the  impropriety 
of  this  commixture  of  offices;  they  need  not  be  repeated.  It 
is  enough  for  the  present  purpose,  to  shew,  from  the  constitu- 
tion, that  as  a  court  only^  could  they  exercise  judiciary  power 
under  the  constitution. 

It  is  admitted,  that  a  court  may  be  erected  and  establish- 
ed, in  a  private,  or  in  a  public,  house;  or  onder  a  tree,  or  in 
a  field,  or  a  forest,  by  force  of  legislative  enactment.  But  it 
might  be  successfully  contended,  that  no  place  is  a  court,  for 
the  exercise  of  judicial  power,  until  it  is  pointed  out,  erected^ 
and  established^  for  that  purpose.  Were  it  otherwise,  then  any 
place,  and  every  place,  would  be  a  court,  where  judicial  power 
might  be  exercised.  A  conclusion  which  might  produce  some 
personal  inconvenience;  as  courts  have  the  power  of  punish- 
ing contempts,  in  their  presence ;  besides,  other  consequences 
wholly  inadmissible,  might  be  claimed.  In  the  correct  order  of 
things,  courts,  as  to  place,  are,  in  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, first  "erected  and  established,"  and  then  a  judge  or  judges 
appointed,  to  fill  or  organize  them.  That  the  place  lawfully 
erected,  and  the  judge  lawfully  appointed,  coming  together  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  constitute  a 
courtif  for  the  exercise  of  judiciary  power;  and  that  there  is  no 
other*  court  of  a  civil  character,  known  to  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky^  are  conclusions  now  affirmed. 

Upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  it  intended  the  judiciary  power  of  the  government  s^puld 
be  exprcised  in  courts,  by  judges,  openly  and  publicly;  that 
the  whole  system  of  private  or  domestic  exercise  of  the  judi- 
ciary power,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  is  unwarranted  by  the 
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constitution,  has  grown  out  of  old  practices,  produced  under 
a  different  order  of  things,  which  was  intended  to  be  corrected 
by  the  constitution;  but  which  has  been  thwarted,  perverted, 
and  corrupted,  by  an  incorrect  blending,  and  uniting  of  "the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  judges,''  with  the  law  makers  of  the  state:  itself 
a  complete  perversion  of  the  constitution;  and  without  doubt, 
the  prolific  parent  of  a  nunoerous  progeny  of  other  perversions. 
Nothing  is  so  seductive  to  legislators  as  their  personal  inte- 
rests; nothing  niore  deceptive  to  such  nien,  than  their  own 
consciences. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  petty  fees  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  ?  One  answer  is,  a  great  matter  to  petty  men.  An- 
other, is,  that  many  laws  have  been  passed  about  them:  and 
this  shews  that  they  are  viewed  as  matters  of  importances 
Again;  they  have  been  the  subject  of  contest  under  both  con-. 
stitutions — thus  protracting  debates,  and  lengthening  sessions,^ 
at  much  expense:  and  this  is  further  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held.  The  allowance,  and  even  payment 
of  those  fees,  have  been  but  the  smaller  part  of  the  evil  result- 
ing froni  the  admission  of  so  numerous  a  phalanx  of  the  judi- 
ciary into  the  legislative  body,  possessing  as  they  did,  very 
.  incompetent  knowledge  of  the  laws;  as  ambitious  of  power,  as 
they  were  avaricious  of  money;  and  as  grasping  a(ter  jurisdic- 
tion,as  they  were  strenuous  for  fees. 

Thus,  as  has  been  seen,  after  engrossing  by  successive  acts 
of  legislation,  a  great  and  varied  range  of  civil  jurisdiction^ 
they  have  been  let  into  that  of  a  criminal  nature;  which  at 
the  same  time  has  been  so  illy  defined,  as  to  admit  of  easy 
abuse:  a  natural  consequence  of  men's  making  laws  relating 
principally  to  their  own  powers  and  duties.  Thus  opening  a 
door  which  will  let  in  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  abuse. 

Should  it  be  inquired,  what  is  the  specific  character,  and 
appropriate  office  of  a  "justice  of  the  peace,"  as  named  in 
the  constitution?  it  may  be  answered,  they  are  in  that  view 
merely  ministerial.  There  were  to  be  a  competent  number 
in  each  county.    Their  particular  duties  as  peace  officers^  weres, 
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to  be  prescribed  to  them  by  the  legislature.  So  were  there 
to  be  sheriffs,  and  coroners;  one  of  each,  in  every  county:  but 
it  is  denied,  that  either  of  them,  although  "peace  officers,"  was 
vested  with  any  judiciary  authority,  by  the  constitution.  The 
same  conclusion,  is  affirmed,  of  the  "justices  of  the  peace." 
They  were  first  to  become  separately,  or  collectively,  a  judge 
orjudges,of  a  court,  or  courts,  eredec/ and  estahlished^hy  t\-ie  le- 
gislature, before  any  judiciary  power  could  be  vested  in  them: 
They  could  only  become  judges,  by  a  constitutional  appoint- 
ment, commission,  and  qualihcation. 

This  history  has  already  shewn,  how  the  justice  of  the  peace 
came  to  be  substituted  for,  and  confounded  with,  the  judge, 
under  the  first  constitution;  while  similar  causes  have  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and  similar  effects  to  follow,  of  course.  And 
might  an  observation  be  hazarded  on  the  subject,  it  could  be 
said  with  much  confidence,  that  it  has  been  the  source  of  great 
evil;  and  after  inducing  repetition  on  repetition  of  that  spe- 
cies of  sinister  motive  in  legislation,  which  gives  correct  prin- 
ciples, "the  go  by,"  (a  legislative  phrase,)  and  attaches  itself 
to  popularity,  and  expedient,  has  been  a  prime  and  leading 
cause  of  that  instability,  and  disorder,  so  manifest  in  the  judi- 
ciary system  of  the  country — and  of  its  present  embarrassed 
condition.  For  when  the  water  is  poisoned  at  the  spring,  it 
conveys  off  with  the  stream  the  qualities  of  the  fountain. 

But  the  mere  "justice  of  the  peace,"  is  neither  court  nor 
judge,  nor  in  the  situation  to  receive  the  investment  of  judi- 
cial power  agreeaWy  to  the  constitution:  for  that  has  declared 
explicitly,  that  it  shall  be  vested  in  courts:  and  it  follows  ne- 
cessarily, in  courts  only.  For  if  it  could  be  vested  in  any 
other  than  courts,  the  constitution  might  be  evaded,  and  total- 
ly defeated:  a  consequence  which  can  never  be  admitted,  as 
flowing  from  the  constitution  itself. 
'  What,  it  maybe  asked,  is  meant  by  the  judiciary,  or  judicial 
power?  The  answer  is:  It  is  that  power  of  government,  which 
is  distinguishable,  and  in  the  constitution  is  distinguished,  from 
the  legi^ativc,  and  executive  powers — it  is  the  power,  or  right 
of  hearings  and  determining  controversies^  between  adverse  parties^ 
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ichen  brought  htforc  llicm  dccording  to  law*  While  this  power, 
ahvaysof  the  most  interesting  nature  to  individuals,  has  beeu 
expressly  given  to  courts,  and  is  by  a  necessary  inference, 
withheld  from  all  otliers;  it  could  not  without  a  violation  of 
the  constitntion,  be  given  to,  or  vested  in,  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  any  other  individuals,  not  constituting  a  court;  although 
they  might  be  ministerial  officers.  And  w  hen  it  is  considered 
that  courts,  are  to  be  organized  by  judges,  nominated  by  the 
governor,  approved  by  the  senate,  commissioned  during  good 
behaviour,  and  that  they  have  the  appointment  of  their  own 
clerks,  respectively;  and  who  are  constitutional  officers;  there 
is  no  difficulty,  in  pronouncing,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is 
no  court,  either  civil,  or  criminal:  nor  can  they,  singly,  or  col- 
lectively, be  constituted  a  court,  by  act  of  assembly.  But 
thistheory  admits  of  doubt.  Other  consequences  arc  tot>  ob- 
vious, to  need  a  statement. 

^'An  act  directing  in  what  manner  the  trustees  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania university,  may  move  against  delinquent  surveyors" — 
shews  legislative  attention  to  this  institution,  then  labouring 
for  funds. 

The  penal  laws  were  amended  by  an  act  of  eight  pages,  and 
twenty-four  sections,  in  substance  a  repetition:  In  addition  to 
which  was  also  passed,  another  act  further  amending  the  penal 
law?,  and  occupying  about  an  equal  space  on  the  statute  book. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  (irst  of  these  acts,  repeals,  "all 
English  statutes,  and  laws,  relating  to  witchcraft,  to  false  and 
pretended  prophesies;  and  to  religious  doctrines,  and  obser- 
vances; also  any  statute  which  imposes  a  penalty  for  exercising 
a  trade  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship,''  &c.  &c« 
Most  of  which,  were  probably  contravened  by  positive  institu- 
tions,, or  from  total  disuse  had  become  obsolete;  until  thus  re- 
vived, in  order  tp  feel  the  "moral  force"  of  legislative  power. 
Nothing,  truly,  more  commendable  than  caution,  and  eaie, 
among  law  makers.  .     . 

The  circuit  court  law,  passed  at  this  session,  was  aniended, 
•by  an  act  of  six  or  seven  pages;  with  the  very  appropriate 
and  laudable  intention,  of  carrying  the  amended  act  into 
effect. 
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In  addition  to  the  acts  alluded  to,  were  many  others  passed 
at  this  session — not  less  than  ten,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relief- — nearly  as  many  for  the  benejii  of  particular  individuals — 
others,  to  legalize  acts,  before  unlawful,  &c.  &c.;  in  all.eigli- 
ty-one. 

The  account  of  revenue  for  the  year,  will  next  be  bronght 
into  view.     Payments  into  the  treasury. 

By  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  for  taxes,    §'35,401   96  7 


By  clerks,  for  process,  &:c. 

By  register,  for  nonresidents'  lands, 

By  same,  for  fees  of  office. 

Nonresidents,'         .... 
By  gate-keeper  turnpike  wilderness  road 
By  Green  R'r.  settlers  for  lands  taken,  $8485  69 

Same,  paid  in  certificates,  910  14 

By  secretary  of  stale,  tax  on  seals, 


3,514  44  5 

10,834  46  2 

899  9  0 

2,047  61   9 

100  00  0 

9,395  83  3 

51  ^0  0 


Total  amount  of  receipts,       $62,814  71   7 
Disbursements,  on  all  accounts,  too  nume- 
rous to  be*  recited,        .         •         .         .  $53,531  92  8 

The  following  delinquent  list,  is  published  as  a  characteris- 
tic trait,  for  the  curious  inquirer,  or  calculating  politician.  It 
em<braces  the  dedications  of  revenue,  apparent  in  the  auditor's 
office,  from  1793,  the  first  revenue  year,  under  the  government 
of  Kentucky,  to  the  year  1801,  inclusive:  shewing,  however, 
the  aggregate  only,  by  counties,  during  the  whole* period:  as 
they  remained  junpaid,  the  31st  of  October,  \  802. 

Slieriffs  and  Collectors  delinquent. 


Counties. 

CoMjtie?^ 

Bourbon 

$1,353  82  1 

Henderson 

$345  93  0 

Bracken 

172  26  0 

Jefferson 

21     9  0 

Barren 

660  23  0 

Jessanrme 

702  97  0 

Bullitt 

1,079  36  0 

Lincoln 

1,302  80  0 

Clarke 

4,105  82  0 

liOgan 

826. 57  0 

Campbell 

1,264  59  0 

Tiivingston 

203  40  0 

Christian 

54»  73  0 

Mqvc^v 

595.68  0 

Culnberlaad 

,     143     2  0 

Mason 

9,648  67  0 

Fayette 

228  55  0 

Madison 

239  23  0 

Floyd 

62  58  0 

Montgomery 

373  34  0 

'  FrankliQ 

1,070  62.0 

Ncls&n 

1,095   10*0 

) 
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Counties. 

Counties. 

Fleming      * 

39  77  0 

Pulaski 

173  65  0 

Green 

413  87  0 

Pendleton 

62  73  0 

Garrard 

148  83  0 

Scott 

1,150  88  0 

Gallatin 

480  47  0 

Shelby 

815  22  0 

Hardin 

36  53  0 

Washington 

858  31   0 

Harrison 

715  79  0 

Warren 

560  75  0 

Henry 

34  52  0 

Woodford 

451     6  0 

Clerks  of  Courts^  delinyuenh 

Clerk  of  Green 

$13  22  0 

Clk.  of  Green  disi 

t.  f  67  22  0 

Do.    Logan 

116  38  0 

Do.     Franklin 

90  73  0 

Do.    Woodford  104     2  6     1 

Do.     Madison 

128  24  Q 

Green  R.  settlers  1929  00  0 

Register  for  non- 

Clk. of  Logan  dist.    33  25  0 

residents         34^173  99  5 

Do.  Bourbon 

333  32  0 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  France,  having  become  the  ally  of   • 
Spain,  American  citizens,  were,  by  proclamation,  deprived  of 
their  ri^jhts  of  trade  and  deposite'ht  New  Orleans.     The  alarm 
being  given,  it  spread  through  the  country,  and  soon  produced 
the  necessary  inquiry,  by  the  president.    The  official  agents  of 
both  France,  and  Spain,  resident  at  Washington,  disavowed 
the  authority  of  a  proclamation  published  by  the  inteqdant  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty  on  that  subject:  wWle  it  was  believed  by 
many,  that  he  had  been  instigated  by  Buonaparte;  who  thus 
meant  to  fi^l  the  polse  of  the  American  government.  No  event 
could  have  been  more  injurious  to  Kentucky,  than  to  be  thus 
excluded  from  t!ie  exercise  of  a  right  admitted,  and  actually 
enjoyed  under  a  treaty;  which,  it  had  been  asserted  with  cla- 
mour, was  essential  to  her  growth,  and  almost  to  her  existence. 
It  is  true,  great  sensation  was  f(P*lt;  (he  spirit  of  the  country  was 
roused ;  and  had  ti  been  made  the  caiise  of  war  by  the  govern- 
ment, Kentuckians  would  Imve  bee»  found  among  the  foremost 
in  the  field.     But  Mr.  Jcflprson  was  president  of  the  United 
States^  ^d  force,  not  a  remedy,  for  a  violated  right,  in  his 
creed,  where  France,  and  Buonaparte,  might  be  concerned* 
Mr.  Monroe  wns  sent  envr>v  to  Pan9,  not  Madrid,  the  better  to 
understand  this  thing,  and  to  seek  an  acc6mnr>odaffon.     it  was 
soon  ascertained,  that  Buonaparte  claimed  Louisiana,  and  that 
it  was  for  sale.    A  purchase  was  effected,  frono  the  grand  despot^ 
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i\\e  tttasler  spirit;  "who  wanted  inone)',and  ipusthave  it:''  And 
thus,  the  right  of  navigatidh)  and  depositee  were  secured;  and 
pencie,  thp  while,  preservQ4*  T'^^^  fiistory  necessarily  excludes 
details^  ivhich  would  he  appropriate  only,  in  that,  of  t^e  Uni- 
ted States*     Bpt  before  the  purchase  was  announced— 

[1803.]  The  yjear  1803,  succeeded,  in  the  ordef  of  coihpu* 
tation,  and  the  seasons;  to  witness  the  efforts  of  the  different 
parties  in  congress,  on  the  very  interesting  subjeict  of  the  Mis« 
sissippi:  and  how  instances  of  formejr  federal  cqnduct^  which 
had  been  virulently'  censured,  were  now  taken  fot  examples, 
and  imitated;  though  not  avowed^  nor  applauded, by  President 
JefTerson,  and  his  adherents — the  former  caluinni^tors.  A  sin- 
gle instance,  among  others^  will  suffice;  and  jthat  l^hall  consist 
of  the  comparison  between  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alonroe, 
and  that  Qf  Mr.  Jay:  they  are  parallels.  The  Conduct  of  the 
dominant  party^  on  the  two  occasions^  if  it  be  desired  to  ascer« 
tain  principle,  or  estimate  character,  furnished  evidence  against 
itself,  not  to  be  mistaken.  But  what  is  of  Inore  importance, 
Louisiana  being  about  to  be  transferred  to  France,  and  the 
.court  of  Spain^  unwilling  to  incur  any  responsibility,  or  run 
any  further  risk,  as  to  its  posse^siorii  strongly  menaced^  restored 
*  the  rights  of  navigation^  and  deposite,  agreeably  to  treaty^  with« 
.out  Buonapai-te's  order;  and  thus  removed  the  cause  of  com* 
plaint,  and  excitement.  Sonne  of  the  federalisjts,  jia.d  been  for 
inaking,  the  breach  of  treaty^  at  once^  so  palpable,  and  so  inju- 
rious, the  occasion  x>f  imniediate  war  on  the  Spanish  territory: 
they  were  thought  in  error,  by  acting  against  their  own  t>arty, 
precepts^  and  example;  which  prescribed  a  previous  applica** 
tion  for  redress.  While  their  opponents^  deviating  from  senti- 
ments formerly  aVpwed,  became  right,  by  opposition^  Not  in- 
tending to  convey  the  idea,  that  to  be  in  opposition,  was  tb^ 
motive  to  it;  for  another  will  be  presented^  in  which  the  iif^ 
ducements  may  be  founds 

From  Mr.  Jefferson,,  the  party  took  its  toi^e;  and  without 
regard  to  Washington's  example,  had  not  his  disposition  been 
pacific  from  nature,  it  would  have  been  rendei-ed  such,  by  bit  ' 
knowledge^  that  Buonaparte^  was  to  adjust  tb^  trembliii^ 
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balance*  There  is  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  whatever  «(¥ 
tive  preponderated^  the  coarse  pursued  by  the  president,  wai 
substantially  correct;  and  that  the  purchase  of  the  country,  at 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars^  as  the  alternative  of  war,  had  succesg 
been,  what  it  rarely  is,  certain;  was  wise,  and  cheap.  While| 
"however,  the  event  was  uncertain,  Kentucky  was  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  prepared  for  conflict. 

In  the  month  of  October  congress  had  assembled,  and  re^ 
ceived  coniSrmation  from  the  president,  that  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  by  treaty,  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  use  the  port 
at  Orleans,  were  not  only  restored,  but  c(mfirmed,  by  a  pui^ 
chade  of  the  country. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1803,  William  C.  Claiborne,  g<y 
Vemof  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  by  proclamation,  made 
known  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  in  po^ 
Session  of  Louisiana — and  thus  was  consummated  the  treaty  of 
the  30th  of  April  of  the.,  same  year.  An  event  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  in  genera],  and  to  Kentucky,  in  pap» 
ticular«  Then,  and  yet,  beneficial ;  but  opening  prospecfs  of 
boundless  extent:  and  such  as  formerly,  and  now  present  per* 
plexing  problems,  to  many  of  those  politicians  of  the  eastf 
whose  ardent  wishes  had  been,  and  still  are  for  a  limited  terri* 
tory,  whose  extended  and  ample  parts,  while  they  filled  up  an 
irresistible  whole,  should  also,  in  thehr  compactness  of  form^ 
have  embraced,  the  principle  of  an  eternal  duration.  But  it 
is  obvious,  that  a  territory  without  bounds,  is  also  one,  without 
a  centre.  And  as  in  natural  bodies,  were  it  not  for  the  cen- 
tripetal force,  the  centrifugal  would  prevail;  so  it  may  weB 
he  apprehended,  as  to  political  bodies,  that  by  extent,  the 
principle  of  attraction,  which  is  but  a  common  sympathy, 
founded  on  a  perception  of  common  interest,  may  be  converted 
into  that  of  repulsion,  and  terminate  in  dissolution. 

What  sympathy  can  exist,  beyond  the  colonial  istate,  be- 
tween the  future  inhabitants,  of  the  river,  Columbia,  and  the 
country  of  th^  Pacific  ocean,  and  those  of  the  Atlantic?  Bat 
this  page  is  too  narrow  for  a  dkeusdton  of  the  subject,  and  H 
U  foregone, 


T 

The  yeaf,  otherwise,  seems  to  have  passed  on  without  fup- 
Dishing  topics  for  this  history,  until  the  s^sion  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  November.    And  even  that  field,  is  unusually  barren. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one  for  the  division  of  Mason 
county;  and  the  establishment  of  Greenup — to  take  effect 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February  next  ensuing;  that  is 
to  say,  1804 — ^'Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Scioto  river,  thence  a  course  so  as  to  include  all  the 
branches  of  Tygert's  creek,  until  it  intersects  the  Fleming 
line ;  thence  with  the  Fleming  line  to  the  line  of  Floyd  county ; 
thence  with  the  line  of  Floyd,  to  Big  Sandy,  and  down  that  to 
the  Ohio,  and  with  the  Ohio,  to  the  beginning." 

An  act  vesting  in  the  United  States  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  five  acres  of  land,  at  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  for  the  purpose  of  an  arsenal;  reserving  to  the  state 
the  right  of  reclaiming  refugees  from  justice;  was  passed. 

The  representation  of  the  state  was  regulated  at  this  session^ 
upon  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for  every  six  hundred  quali- 
fied electors;  which  gave  sixty-three  members  to  the  house 
of  representatives.  An  increase  of  one  member  only,  since 
the  last  apportionment. 

The  amendment,  proposed  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president, 
was  adopted  and  ratified  by  an  act  of  this  year. 

The  taxes  were  raised  on  land,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
hundred  acres  of  first  rate  land,  and  in  a  similar  proportion,  on 
the  other  classes. 

Four  separate  acts  for  divorces,  were  passed — two  on  the 
application  of  the  husbands,  on  complaint  that  their  wiviss, 
respectively  bad  left  them;  and  in  one  case  was  living  in  adul- 
tery— in  the  other,  had  wasted  his  goods:  in  the  remaining 
two  cases,  the  wives  complained  of  desertion^  and  a  'state  of 
adultery  with  other  women.  Facts  were  required  to  be  found 
by  a  jury,  to  authorize  a  judgment,  for  the  plaintiff. 
.  This  session,  added  seventy-eight  acts  to  the  code:  parta- 
king largely  of  the  local,  personal,  and  relief  kind;  with  some 
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relative  to  courts,  inspections,  &c.,  which  have  hot  been  no- 
ticed; as  amendments,  and  repetitions,  are  too  fre()uent  for  in* 
sertibn. 

Amount  of  revenue  foy  the  year,  termitaating  the  4th  of  No* 
vember,  1803.  To  receipts,  including  two  thoii sand  four  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  some  cents,  in  the  treasury — 
fifty-eight  thousand,  six  "imndred  arid  thirty-three  dollar^,  fifty 
cents,  five  mills.  Disbursements,  fiifty-seven  thousand,  sixty-* 
two  dollars,  sixty-nine  cients,  eight  mills — leaving,  one  thou^ 
sand,  five  hundred  and  seventy  dollars^  ninety-five  cents  and 
seven  mills,  in  the  treasury. 

[1804.J  The  year  1804^  maybe  anticipated,  as  one  of  a 
pleasing  f^'s'pect.  For  although  the  present  dominant  party, 
pursuing  the  dictates  of  their  policy,  ^nd  gratifying  the  feel- 
iiigs  of  their  hearts,  in  relation  to  the  federalisis^  foqnd  a  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  represe^nt^tives,  to  impeach  judge  Chase„ 
a  member  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  United  States  i  yet  he 
was  acquitted  by  the  senate,  as  will  be  further  seen. 

In  February,  a  republican  caucuis^  was  held  in  Washington 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  nQminating  candidates  lor  president  and 
jvice  president  of  the  United  States— John  Breckenridge  of 
Kentucky,  had  twenty  votes;  George  Clinton,^of  New  York, 
however,,  obtained  a  large  majorUy,  for  vice  president: — Mr. 
.Jefferson,  was  unrivalled  for  the  presidency.  And  so  the  nomi^ 
nation,. became  a  preordmation,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  elec^^ 
tors.  If  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded  on 'this  subject — the 
fi.rst,  would  be,  that  without  such '  nomination,  and  in  cases 
where  there  will  be  three,  or  moire,  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, the  election,,  will  ever  devolve  oa  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: the  second,  is,  that  the  intermediate  machinery  of 
electors,  might  be  dispensed  with,  to  advantage:  and  the 
.third-— that  <he  second  congress,  in  each  president's  adminis- 
tration, shou,Id5  within,  the  first  three^  days  of  its  first  session^ 
openly,  and  publicly,  by  Votes  to  Ve  placed  on  the  journal, 
tiom'inate  two  persons,  for  the  presidency— to.  be  Voted  for  by 
the  people,  unless  another  was,  or  others  were  preferred;  and 
ift  the  event  of  no  two  having  a  majority,  of  all  the  votes 


actually  given,  he  who  bad  a  majoritj,  if  any  dne,  shoulct  be  th«i 
president;  while  the  congress,  should,  choose  one,  from  the  re* 
maining  two  highest,  oil  the  poll,  to  be  vice  president.  But  if 
no  one  had  a  majority,  of  all  the  popular  votes,  then  the  presi'^ 
dent,  and  vice  pr^ident,  should,  by  discriminaCing  votes,  be 
chosen  by  the  senate  alone,  from  the  three  who  had  the  great** 
er  number  of  the  people's  votes.  It  is  left  for  politicians  to  de- 
velop the  principles,  and  efiecjbs  of  this  system  of  choosing 
"those  important  officers — and,  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  can 
project  one,  better  calculated  to  guard  against  corrupt  inr 
trigue,  and  to  ensure  the  desired  result,  they  are  invited  to  set 
it  forth  demonstratively. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth^ 
formally  by  proclamation,  discharged  the  militia,  who  had  vo- 
lutiteered  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition  of  the  preceding  'No- 
vember, for  the  e35pected  invasion  of  Orleans;  with  commen- 
dations for  their  patriotism,  and  promptitude.  And  once  more, 
peace,  with  unclouded  brow,  smiled  over  the  United  States. 

In  this  year,  Christopher  Greenup,  Esq.  being  elected  |;over- 
ror,  took  the  oaths  of  office  son  the  fi-rst  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember: and  thence  proceeded  to  appoint  Jobm  Rowan,  Esq. 
♦^secretary." 

It  had  been  expected  that  he  would  haVe  entered  into  the 
executive  office,  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  being  the  28th 
of  Augdst;  but  the  constitution  presenting -doubts,  by.  an  ap- 
parent incongruity,  the  installation  was  deferred.  The  cause 
of  the  doubt,  is  found  in  the  incautious  phraseology  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  first  article,  which  follows,  viz: 

"He,  (the  governor,)  shall  commence  the  execution  of  his 
office  on  the  fourth -Tuesday  succeeding  the  day  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  general  election,  on  which  he  shall  be  cho- 
sen," &c. 

Had  the  cdnstitution  have  stopped  at  S:hosen,"  the  meaning 
is  plain,  and  the  governor  elect,  might,  without  doubt  have 
qualified  and  gone  into  office,  on  the  27th  of  August;  being  the 
fouHh  Tuesday,  after  the  commencement  of  his  election;  the 
first, being  the  7tb  of  the  month:  and  the  election  having  be- 
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gan  onlVfonday,  the  6th  of  the  same  month:  but,  the  constitu- 
tion proceeds,  after  **chosen,"  to  say,  "and  shall  continue  in 
the  execution  thereof  until  the  end  pf  four  weeks,  next  suc- 
ceeding the  election  of  bis  successor,''  &c*:  and  thus,  is  pro- 
duced, the  inconsistency  ;  there  being,  necessarily,  twenty- 
eight  days  \nfour  wecAs—- while  twenty-two  days,  may  include 
four  Tuesdays-^he^ide^  the  difference  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  election;  which  includes  three  days.  So 
that  the  going  out  of  office,  of  the  predecessor,  and  coming 
into  office,  of  the  successor,  do  not  correspond ;  but  interfere 
^ith  each  other,  for  a  week  at  l^st*  And  this  continues  t^ 
produce  a  difficulty*  Which  might  be  obviated  by  the  follow* 
ing  principles  of  construction,  that  are  believed  to  be  applica- 
ble and  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected^  that  by  the  consti- 
tution, the  governor  is  elected  (ov  four  years ;  and  the  expres- 
sions used,  necessarily  imply,  for  that  "term^''  or  length  of  time 
only :  Not  merely  by  reason  of  the  rule  that  the  expfession  of 
one  thing  affirmatively,  is  the  exclusion  of  all  other  like  things^ 
but  because,  if  the  term  is  extended  one  day  beyond,  the  four 
^years,  by  the  same  principle,  or  provision,  it  may  be  extended 
to  the  next  general  election;  unless  restrained  by  the  clause 
following,  viz:  next  after  his  successor^  ^^and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  taken  the  oatt^  or  affiroaations  prescribed  by  the 
constitution.^'  Now  there  should  bq  no  question,  but  that 
these  words  would  operate  on  the  incumbent  governor,  where 
his  successor  bad  tcJc^en  the  oaths  or  affirmations  required,  otI} 
before f  or  after  the  fourth  Tuesday  ,after  the  comrmntemenl  of  the 
election,  at  which  he  was  chosen  governor;  unless  the  term  of  four 
years,  was  e^ectively  protracted  for  a  week  at  least,  by  the 
clause  already  quoted  above;  and  which  apparently  ^ives  the 
governor  in  office,  four  weeks  next  succeeding  the  election  of  his 
8V£ce$sQr,  to  remain  in  office.  But  if  it  does  so,  he  noiay  remain- 
in  office  more  than  four  years — the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected ;  .notwithstanding,  his  successor  may  have  taken  the 
oaths  prescribed  to  him.    Again — If  the  quadrennial  term  can 
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"be  protracted,  beyond  the  four  years  for  which  a  govemor  was 
elected,  because  his  successor  had  not,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  taken  the  oaths  or  affirmations,  then  if  such  successor 
should  die,  or  decline  accepting  the  office-*very  possible  ca* 
968 — it  might  be  contended,  for  any  thing  yet  produced  from 
the  constitution,  that  the  incumbent  might  hold  the  office,  at 
least  until  the  next  general  election:  that  would  be,  in  all, 
eight  years. 

Such  are  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  section  of  the 
third  article  of  the  constitution*  Owing  to  the  inadvertency, 
if  not  "obvious  and  palpable,"  yet  reducible  to  certainty,  by  a 
little  investigation,  of  the  mistaking  four  Tuesdays,  for  the 
equivalent  of  four  weeks,  by  computing  the  time  when  the  new 
governor  should  come  into  office,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
election;  and  the  time  when  the  old  governor  should  go  out 
of  office,  from  the  end  of  the  same  election,  of  three  days'  con* 
tinaance,  and  always  including  a  Tuesday;  in  fine,  from  failing 
to  use  identical  expressions  to  convey  ideas  intended  to  be 
identical — at  least,  in  their  operation  and  effect. 

If  it  is  required  by  the  rules  of  legitimate  construction,  to 
reject  a  detected  mistake  in  order  to  make  practical  sense  in 
law,  or  gospel ;  so  it  is  also  in  a  constitution.  And  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  ever  and  anon^  presented  to  our 
governors,  after  an  election,  is  to  reduce  the  continuance  in 
office  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  the  "fourth  Tuesday,"  after 
the  commencement  of  an  election,  by  rejecting  ^/our  z&eeks^ 
as  being  a  mistaken  expression ;  and  no  less  repugnant  to  the 
other  provision  in  the  section,  than  it  is  to  that  declaration  i^ 
the  second  section,  which  carrea  out,  and  constitutes  the  term 
oifimryears^  for  the  existence  of  the  gubernatorial  office.  This 
once  established,  the  difficulty,  as  to  this  point,  would  no  lon^ 
ger  exist. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  the  legislature  assembled ;  and  the 
day  following,  Tuesday  the  6th,  the  governor  made  his  com<- 
munications  to  both  bouses;'  and  they  soon  after  proceeded  to 
law  mending,  as  usual.  ^ 

The  following  extracts  and  purview,  contain  the  iaformatioa 
couyeye<^ 
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^^Genltemen  of  the  Senate4  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Rep  resentatives : — 

^^Permit  me  to  avail  myself  oY  this,  as  the  earliest  and 
most  fit  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you,  and  through  j^ou,  to 
your  and  my  constituents,  the  freemen  of  this  state;  tb^  grate* 
ful  sense  in  which  I  hold  their  late  and  very  general  expression 
of  confidence,  in  my  election  to  the  chief  magistracy;  and  of 
^assuring  you  and  them,  that  to  deserve  their  confidence,  and 
ft)  discharge  with  fidelity  the  high  trust  reposed;  as  it  is  the 
object  of  my  first  wish,  so  it  Shall  be  the  subject  of  my  best  and 
most  devoted  energies.'* 

**That  information,  gentlemen,  which  it  is  Oiy  duty  to  com- 
municate concerning  the  state  of  the  commonwealtb,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  ciroumscribed  from  the  short  time  in.  which  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  make  the  appropriate  inquiries.  I  am 
happy  however,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  commonwealth  is 
in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing  state — progressing  in  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce — in  harmony  with  her  sis- 
ter states — pursuing  like  them,  those  principles  of  genuine  re- 
publicanism which  as  they  minister  to  good  order  and  social 
happiness  in  each  state,  strengthen  the  cords  of  our  confede- 
racy, and  promote  the  pronperity  and  grandeur  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation ;  like  them  she  is  emulous  of  becoming  a  prominent 
and  weighty  link  in  the  federative  chain;  nor  can  her  preten- 
sions to  conspicuity  in  the  union  be  thought  visionary  by  those 
who  consider  her  present  attainments,  and  judge  of  the  future, 
from  the  past:  But  a  few  years  ago,  within  the  recollection 
doubtless  of  many  of  you,  was  this  country  a  wilderness,  un- 
visited  by  civilization  or  €cience»*-Now  science,  civili^tion, 
commerce,  and  all  the  arts  which  facilitate  find  sweeten  human 
intercourse,  not  only  exist  in  an  advanced  state^  but  are  cher- 
ished and  promoted  by  our  governmentr  Commerce^  without 
which  a  pacific  nation  may  be  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy,  but 
never  splendid,  has  already,  notwithstanding  tEe  late  occIusioA 
of  the  port  of  Orleans,  and  our  tenure  by  courtesy^  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  unfurled  her  sails  on  our  rivers,  and  rode  in  our  bar* 
bors-^a  pleasing  presage:  Now  that  those  obstacles  are 
removed  by  the  late  acquisition  of  Louisiana^  ma/  we  not 
expect  her  amplest  influence.'^.     . 
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''We  are  not  less  bappy^  gentlemen,  incur  civil  than  in  our 
commercial  and  other  relations:  there  seems  to  exist  a  love  of 
order,  a  prevailing  respect  for  the  constitcited  autborittes,  and 
a  growing  disposition  to  support  and  aid  them  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  their  respective  functions.  The  laws  in  the  general 
seem  to  have  been  competent  to  their  purposes:  no  very  signal 
infractioD  of  them  has  marked  the  present  year* 

"Criminal  offences  have  not  been  multiplied — on  the  c6ii« 
trary,  it  is  believed  they  have  been  more  rare  in  the  present 
than  in  former  years:  May  we  not  hope  that  by  a  continued 
vigilance  of  legislation,  the  catalogue  of  offenders  will  be 
gradually  diminished,  and  that  description  of  peopTe  taughti 
that  their  best  policy  and  truest  interest  is^  in  a  strict  obser^ 
vance  of  the  laws,  moral  and  municipal*  This  object  so  im* 
portant  in  a  political,  and  so  desirable  in  a  benevolent  point  o^ 
view,  cannot  I  am  persuaded  be  promoted  by  any  mean^  so 
effectual  as  by  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  judiciary 
establisliment,  and  those  laws  whith  direct  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases:  of  this  subject,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  solicit  your, particular  consideration;  it  is  one  of 
primary  importance:  for  I  am  persuaded  it  is  essential  to  the 
wellbeing  of  any  government,  that  its  judiciary  be  enlightened^ 
virtuous  and  independent  j  that  its  system  of  jurisprudence  be 
not  only  well  concerted,  but  stable  in  its  texture,  and  of  such 
durable  aspect  as  to  -conciliate  confidence;  that  the  power  of 
the  judges  be  well  defined,  and  their  salaries  competent/' 

"Gentlemen:  Believing  as  I  do  that  in  a  government  like 
ours,  it  is  essential  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  faction^ 
and  enforcing  the  laws,  as  repelling  invasions,  to  have  a  well 
organized  militia;  let  me  also  solicit  your  attention  to  the  laws 
on  that  subject*'' 

There  was  in  the  speech^  a  complaint  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
revenue;  and  a  recommendation^  that  those  who  had  forfeited 
their  land,  by  not  entering  itfor  taxation^  should  have  the  land 
restored,  on  entering  it,  and  paying  the  taxes  and  costs*  The 
public  collectors  were  charged  with  negligence^  if  not  fraud,  in 
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their  department.  Recurrence  is  had  to  the  J^resenf  state  et 
the  country,  as  presenting  Images  of  hope  and  happiness — sayt 
that  he  has  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  it,  and  expects  to  make 
It  the  asjlam  of  his  declining  age.  And  in  the  spirit  of  these 
sentiments,  the  governor  takes  his  leare;  and  retires. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  is  one,  for  the  relief  of  CTarinda 
Allington*  She  had  been  a  prisoner  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, and  as  she  alleged,  compelled  by  a  chief  to  marry  him, 
and  have  three  children  by  him ;  bat  deserting  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  had  taken  refuge  in  Kentucky:  and  on  application 
to  the  general  assembly  for  assistance,  she  was  allowed  an  an* 
ttmrr  for  three  years.  This  fs  the  first  instance  of  a  pension^ 
If  so  it  may  be  called,  found  in  the  legislative  record* 

A  library  company  formed  in  Lancaster,  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  this  session. 

^^An  act  to  amend  and  repeal  in  part,  an  act  entitled  ^An  act 
incorporating  the  Lexington  Insurance  company;'^"  is  cited,  as" 
evidence  of  legislative  practice  upon  corporations,  as  well  as 
other  contracts,  afleciting  private  rights* 

*'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ohio  Canal  company,"  takes  date 
dt  this  session:  having  for  its  object  a  canal  at  Louisville.  Tt 
has  not  been  operative. 

The  promulgation  of  the  opinions  of  the  court  of  appealsr 
was  provided  for  by  law.  The  method  adopted,  was  by  direct- 
ing the  clerk  of  the  court  to  furnish  the  public  printer  with  a 
copy,  to  be  by  him  printed ;  and  copies  for  judges,  &c.  deli* 
vered  to  the  secretary^  &c*  &c. 

Actb  for  five  or  six  divorces,  founded  upon  the  common  ^om- 
^laint,  in  such  cases,  desertion,  and  adultery,  were  passed;  n> 
quiring,  nevertheless,  the  facts  to  be. found,  by  a  jury.         ' 

Other  ai^  for  relief,  of  both  a  public  and  private  nature^ 
were  enacted;  to  the  amount  of  about  one  huiidried  and  six. 
A  portion  of  these,  were  to  legalize  acts  of  courts,  or  officers; 
8ome  to  remove  seats  of  justice ;  others  conceiving  towns,  road^t, 
obstructions  of  water  courses,  inspections^  &c.  &.c.  beyond  the 
'tpati  of  this  history;  and  but  repetition,  or  useless  vaFiations^ 
m  many  initances^  were  they  inserted. 
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The  disbursements  at  the  treasury,  in  the  revenue  year  end* 
ing  3d  of  November,  about  forty-nine  thousand  dollars:  there 
remaining  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars,  of  warrants  for 
money  unpaid ;  for  want  of  the  cash.  Amount  o>f  delinquences, 
the  same  day,  at  the  treasury,  on  the  part  of  sheriffs,  &c.  &c. 
in  all,  ninety-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dol- 
lars, an4  twenty-two  cents^  This  was  the  accumulation  often 
yekrs* 

[1305.]  The  year  1805,  is  u^xt  to  be  interrogated  for  its 
historical  productions. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  second  term  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  presidency,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1805; 
with  George  Clinton,  vice  president*  Colonel  3urr,  the  coun- 
terbalance of  Mr.  Jefferson,  four  years  previous,  by  the  united 
vote  of  the  same  party;  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  detached 
the  party,  or  himself^  by  irreverend  speeches,  affecting  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's administration,  &c.  &c.;  else,  possibly,  his  killing  Col. 
Hamilton  in  the  same  year^  might  have  ensured  to  him,  a  repe* 
iition  of  the  vice  presidency.  But,  although  the  one  ofTencf 
was  pardonable,  the  other  was  not;  and  Burr,  after  finding 
himself  exiled,  from  party^  and  from  home^  a^ndoned  himself 
to  profligate  schemes,  and  visipnary  greatnejss:  in  the  jpurisuit 
of  which,  he  turned  his  attention  westwardly.  Of  whicli,  mpr^ 
will  be  said  in  its  place. 

The  trial  of  Judge  Chase,  was  brought  to  a  close,  ^.nd  he 
f  cquitted.  There  w«re  thirty-four  senatprs,  n^rho  vobe4  pn  the 
eight  arttcies  of  impeacbmeBt.  The  question  upon  ea^h,  was^ 
^^Guilty,  or  not  guilty?"  John  Breckenridge,  was  against  him 
on  seven  of  the  jcharges;  John  Brown,  the  p(;her  Kentucky 
senator, on. "four."  The  highest  number  for  "guilty t"  on  any 
charge^  was  nineteen; — vrhile  it  required  twenty-two,  to'conr 
vict  him.  Aqd  thus  ended  the  efforts  ,pf  ,the  party,  then,  and 
^ill,  "dominant,"  against  the  federal  judiciary.  ^Hadiiucce^ 
attended  the  efibrt  against  Judge  Chase,  there  were  then  well 
grounded  apprehensions,  that  the  rest  would  have  been  put  t6 
a  similar  trial,  and  shared  the  Uke  iaA^x  B4t  the  faiUire  as  tp 
ibim^  checked  the  malignant  fever,  and  8t<{ppefl  the  ^idei|4<!^ 
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May  the  25th,  Colonel  Burr  was  in  Frankfort;  having  beea 
preceded  bj  conjectures,  that  he  was  one  of  a  company  who 
were  about  to  open  a  canal  on  the  Indiana  side,  to  pass  the  fails 
'of  Ohio,  and  a  rumour  that  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Louisiana.  He  rather  affected  privacy; — but  was  seen^  ad- 
mired, and  talked  of,  by  some  of  his  choice  spirits.  His  stay 
was  short*  He  was  on  the  look-out;  and  progressed  south* 
wardly:  visiting,  it  it  believed,  Nashville,  Natchez,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and  Ohio;  previous  to  his  return 
to  L^^xingtobi  in  August,  on  his  way  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  was  said,  that  the  government  of  Indiana  had  not 
pnly  passed  a  law  for  the  canal,  but  had  also  authorized  this 
ostensible  '^canal  company,'!  to  become  bankers,  on -the  canal 
stock;  and  that  John  Brown,  of  Frankfort,  was  concerned  in 
Jhe  project.  This  may  be  considered,  as  the  first  sclieme  de- 
vised  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  to  further  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Colonel  Burr,  in  the  western  country.  It  did  not 
succeed  very  well;  "canal  stock,"  commanding  but  little  cash. 
While  the  wanderings  of  Colonel  Burr,  a  bankrupt  in  honest 
fame,  and  real  fortune,  had  excited  suspicion,  and  extorted 
remark:,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  the  fur- 
'  ther  manifestation  of  his  project,  is  postponed,  until  the  next 
year.  ,  . 

Monday,  the  5th  of  November,  the  legislature  assembled,  by 
a  quorum  of  each  department;  and  proceeded  to  business.  In 
the  first  week  of  the  session,  John  Adair,  Esq.  was  ^iected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States;  In  the  place  of  the  Hon.  John 
Breckenridge,  who  resigned,  to  become  the  attorney  general^ 
and  a  cabinet  counsellor  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  title  of  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  incorporating 
the  01»io  Canal  company,"  a  new  act  was  made,  of  fourteen 
pages^  and  twenty-nine  sections:  shewing,  at  least,  that  the 
legislature  flfcregarded  both  labour,  and  expense,  of  writing, 
and  printing,  in  their  department;  upon  so  grand  and  translc^ 
cent  a  subject.  While  the  effect  of  the  second  act,  like  that 
of  the  first,  has  been  to  occupy  more  space  in  file  book)  than 
extent  in  the  canaL 


The  pext  act  to  be  noticecl,  was  one  "authorizing  John  Pope 
to  erect  a  bridge  across  the  Kentucky  river;"  a  splendid 
speculation  also,  the  first  demonstration  of  which,  was  afloat, 
prone  upon  the  surfece  of  the  water. 

"The  Frankfort  Water  company,"  was  incorporated  by  an 
act  of  this  session.  The  object  was  to  introduce  water  into 
Frankfort,  from  a  spring  two  miles  distant,  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes,  laid  under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  to  deliver  it 
from  hydrants,  near  the  citizens^  doors*'  The  scheme  was 
executed,  and  the  water  brought  into  use,  for  a  short  time* 
That  it  was  not  more  durable,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  perisha- 
ble quality  of  the  materials,  in  part;  but  more  to  the  defective 
execution  of  the  workmanship* 

"An  act  allowing  fees  to  justices  of  the  peace,"  is  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  for  this  year.  An  act  of  the  kind  had  passed 
nt  the  session  of  1802;  containing  nine  specifications  of  servi- 
ces for  which  fees  were  chargeable:  these  are  repeated,  and 
the  list  extended  to  fourteen  charges*  It  is  not  thought  ne« 
cessary  to  insert  them*  They  are  similar  to  thpse  exhibited 
from  the  acts  under  the  first  constitution* 

Two  other'acts,  authorizing  bridges  to  be  erected  across  the 
Kentucky  river  at  Frankfort,  were  passed — one  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Tunstall — the  other,  of  John  Brown:  the  biit^ts, 
however,  have  not  yet  been  commenced* 

"An  act  providing  a  summary  mode  of  recovering  debts," 
was  one  of  some  utility*  It  gave  a  simple  form  of  declaration 
in  which  the  note  or  bond  evidencing  the  debt,  was  to  be  sub- 
stantially set  out;  with  an  averment  that  the  debt  remained 
unpaid:  if  the  note,  &c.  had  been  assigned,  that  was  also  to 
be  stated;  and  judgment  prayed*  This  was  to  be  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  proper  court;  who  issued  a  summons,  to 
which  he  annexed  a  copy  of  the  complaint,  for  the  defendant; 
which  were  to  be  delivered  ten  days  before  court,  and  in  that 
case,  judgment  was  to  be  rendered  on  the  thicd  day  of  the  suc- 
ceeding term;  unless  it  should  be  suspended,  by  good  cause 
shewn  to  the  court,  and  an  order  obtained  for  that  purpose. 

Thfe  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  questioned,  as  to  debts 
contracted  before  its  passage :  but  it  was  decided  by  the  appellate 
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court,  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  constitution,  to  hasten  by 
law,  the  mode  of  recovering  a  clefct,  after  it  was  due;  inasa^ucb 
as  it  in  no  manner  "impaired  the  obligation  of  the  contract;" 
the  point  which  the  constitution  guarded^  and  intended  only  to  guard: 
for  if  it  even  made  the  obligation  stronger,  that  was  not  prohi- 
bited ;  nor  any  inipingment  on  the  constitution. 

At  this  session,  sixty-one  acts  were  passed — si|ch  as  have 
been  repeatedly  characterized*  and  about  which  mor^  need  not 
be  said,  with  that  view. 

The  session  of  1804,  having  stuck  an  entering  wedge  into 
the  corporation  of  "the  Lexington  Insurance  company,"  a  bill 
passed  at  the  session  of  1805,  for  a  repecd  of  all  its  banking 
powers:  but  being  arrested  by  the  negative  of  the  governor^ 
it  did  not  reach  the  statute  book. 

The  second  constitution  had  lasted  five  years  and  a  few 
months,  when  a  formal  proposition  was  made  for  a  law,  to  put 
it  to  the  people  to  hav«  a  convention,  in  or4er  to  amend,  or 
abolish  it;  0.1  which  the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken^  there  was 
a  majority  against  its  passage* 

It  was  also  proposed,  to  incorporate  a  bank  in  wbicb  the 
state  should  hold  stock*  Thi«  did  not  then  take;  but  was  re* 
newed  with  success,  the  ne^ct  year,  as  will  be  shewn*  The  In- 
surance company,  as  a  banlc,  had  divided  eight  percent  pjofit 
for  six  months — a  fact  which  drew  upon  it,  the  horrific  denun- 
ciation of  being  a  "monied  aristocracy,"  and  therefore  to  be 
put  down*  WhiJe  it  may  be  remarked,  and  worthy  of  renoiark 
it  is,  that  no  public  institution,  or  private  individual,  gainst 
which,  or  whom,  that  denunciation,  coming  from  the  soul  and 
body  of  the  democracy,  has  been  directed,  without  communi- 
cating just  cause  of  apprehensiou.  What,  let  it  be  asked, 
came  of  the  Insurance  company?  Its  charter  was  mutilated 
and  impaired—its  existence  was  indignantly  menaced,  and 
rivalled,  if  not  superseded,  by  the  "Bank  of  Kentifcky."  Bat 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky^  incurring  a  like  anathema,  having  also 
declared  a  handsome  dividend,  has  in  time  experienced  a  likie 
file — being  rivalled  by  forty  "independent  banks;"  the  pure 
and  genuine  ofispring  of  democracy*  These,  however,  strip- 
ped of  cash,  and  bloated  with  bankruptcy,  became  oObnsive  to 
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tTieir  progenitors,  because,  probably,  they  did  not  furnish  them 
■with  enough  money;  and  were,  in  their  turn,  crippled, or  anni- 
hilated by  lawy  to  make  way  for  the  paper  bubble,  called  "The 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky ;"  the  people's  bank  ; 
God  save  it.  Capital  stock,  three  millions  of  dollars;  to  be 
printed  on  slips  of  paper,  representing  public  taith,  for  its  re- 
demption. The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  withheld ;  because  it 
is  too  well  known,  to  require  telling— too  deeply  felt,  to  need 
a  new  impression!  But  bow  could  banks  wilhstaild  the  cry  of 
^♦aristocracy,"  when  the  constitution  itself  <^uld  not?  Thi& 
question,  anticipated  at  present,  will  be  left  for  others  to  an- 
swer, until  another  time. 

An  occurrence  of  the  winter  1805-6,  simple  as  it  was,  and 
unimportant  as  it  then  seemed,  will  be  mentioned,  on  the  same 
principle,  that  the  visit  of  Colonel  Burr,  in  the  summer  pre- 
ceding, has  been  noticed — it  was  the  arrival  in  Frankfort,  of 
John  Wood,  and  Joseph  M.  Street;  because  it  concatenates 
itself  with  events,  which  as  much  as  any  others,  excited  and 
agitated  popular  feeling,  and  especially  those  of  some  official 
characters,  of  high  importance.  Then  it  may  be  said,  there 
Was  seen  from  the  front  door  of  Col.  Taylor's  inn,  an  elderly 
looking  man,  of  middle  size,  and  ordinary  dress,  with  a  God- 
frey's quadrant  stringed  to  his  shoulder,  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,And  a  good  looking  youth  by  his  side;  both  on  foot,  trud^ 
ing  through  the  muddy  street^  (then  unpavcd,)  and^  as  if  tra- 
vellers who  wanted  rest*  The  old  man  was  not  Mentor,  nor 
was  the  youth  Telemachus: — Who  are  they?  who  can  they 
be?  were  inquired^.  The  question  could  not  be  answered. — 
They  arrive  at  the  door,  enter,  and  are  seated.  The  elder, 
announces  himself  to  be  "John  Wood,"  and  his  companion, 
^Mr.  Street,"  who  had  travelled  with  him  from  Richmond,  in 
Virginia,  on  a  voyage  of  adventure,  for  employment  and  sup- 
port. When  straightway,  the  wonder  vanished,  and  they  were 
like  other  men.  While  what  will  be  further  said,  is,  that  when 
they  are  again  Wanted  in  this  history,  they  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  crowd — -or  rather  it  may  be  said^they  will  have  with- 
4rawB  themselves 
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The  expenditure  of  the  year,  was  fiflj-four  thousand  and 
sixty-seven  dollars,  seventy-three  cents,  and  two  mills.  The 
amount  of  receipts  at  the  treasury,  has  not  been  seen;  but 
they  may  be  set  downjn  amount^  as  equivalent,  or  nocirly  so^ 
to  the  disbursements* 

The  treaty  with  Tripoli,  the  only  power  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  when  Mr.  Jefierson  came  to  the  government, 
placed  them  in  a  state  of  universal  peace:  although  not  free 
from  altercation.  The  Spanish  possession  of  the  Floridas^  and 
the  want  of  bounds  to  Louisiana,  were  subjects  of  some  alter- 
cation; while  the  relaxed  course,  and  bad  faith,  as  it  was 
thought,  of  the  executive  administration,  were  occasionally 
topics  of  remark,  and  sometimes,  of  censure,  or  ridicule.. 

[1806.]  The  year  1806,  came  on,  to  witness,  or  unfold,  a 
train  of  events,  the  causes  of  which  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, or  casually  deposited,  in  former  years.  Such  as  ap- 
peared materially  to  affect  Kentucky,  will  next  engage  atten- 
tion* 

War  with  Spain,  or  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  bordering 
on  the  United  States'  territory,  seemed  to  be  apprehended  by 
many — ^the  Floridas  were  also  in  commotion — tlie  movements 
of  Colonel  Burr  were  suspected — the  whole  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  concurring  causes  of  some  uneasiness,  hardly 
amounting  to  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  in  this  country^ 
Early  in  the  vernal  season,  the  name  of  General  Wilkinson, 
who  had  left  Orleans  about  1804,  and  was  then  at  St*  Louis, 
began  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  others, 
embarked  in  enterprises  of  i^  high,  ambitious,  military  and  po- 
litical character;  menacing  both  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  Spain,  with  war  and  revolution.  While 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  still  unrolled  the  scroll  on  whicb 
this  mystery  was  inscribed* 

Well  disposed  citizens  became  anxious,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
their  own  national  government,  pronounced  on  the  subject—^ 
but  in  vain  they  listened*  Nonentity  itself,  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  silent*  Leaving  thus,  each  man,  to  con- 
jecture  and   divine,  according  to  his  information,  and  saga- 


citj,  which  are  known  to  be  very  scarce  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  community — to  make  up  his  mind,  and  shape  his  speech, 
and  his  conduct,  ad  it  might  seem  best  in  his  own  eyes.  A 
perilous  eondition9  in  the  midst  of  intrigues,  which  threaten 
the  public  peace;  or  that  may  eventuate,  in  treason* 

In  the  mean  time^  John  'Wood,  and  J*  M.  Street,  who  have 
been  named;  the  first,  a  professed  man  of  letters;  the  other, 
familiar  with  newspapers,  and  of  ^^sterling  mettle ;''  and  good 
capacity,  as  he  afterwards  approved  himself— formqd  the  pro- 
ject of  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Frankfort,  to  be  styled, 
*'the  western  world."  Professing  republicanisni^  they  were 
encouraged;  and  by  the  1st  of  July,  had  their  project  ready 
for  execution,  by  contract  with  William  Hunter,  proprietor, 
of  the  ^^Palladium"  establishment,  and  editor  of  a  paper,  so 
called. 

Wood,  had  been  in  New  York,  was  personally  acquainted 
ivith  Burr,  knew  of  Miranda's  enterprise^  and  possessed  indica- 
tions of  that  which  wa3  then§  generating  in  the  western  states* 
With  these  scintillations  of  knowledge,  he  bad  combined  infor- 
mation, no  less  imperfect^  which  he  had  acquired  in  Kentucky, 
relative  to  the  intrigue  of  Wilkinson^  Brown^  Innis,  &c.  with 
the  agents  of  Spain;  and  working  these  into  anarrativ€f^  pub^ 
lished  it  about  the  4th  of  July,  to  the  very  great  astonishment 
of  the  innocent  part  of  its  readers;  and  the  no  less  condterna- 
tion,ofsome  of  the  guilty — thep  in,  or  about  Frankfort:  they 
being  so  named,  or  described  therein^  as  to  be  known.  They 
deny  the  imputation  of  intriguers^  Spanish  anispirators  &<c. ;  their 
friends,  assert  their  innocence — their  connexions^  menace  the 
editors — and  means  how^  to  destroy  th6  establishment^  and 
prevent  the  publication  of  the  paper^  are  ruminated,  with  the 
most  profound  solicitude.  The  people  are  observed  to  take  a 
deep  interest,  in  the  subject;  and  to  expect  the  promised  dis- 
closure, with  more  than  ordinary  curiosity,  and  anxiety.  <^The 
Wei^tern  World,"  became  the  general  topic,  and  oi  course  was 
read  with  avidity. 

Another  number  appeared,  in  the  character  of  the  first | 
and  existing  impressions  were  deepened:  SQ^ty  was  agitated  $ 
VOL.  lu  Z* 
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and  while  Wood  kept  his  closet^  or  evaded  assault,  hy  his  ptlsif' 
lanimitj,  Street  met  not  only  those  who  desired  to  kpow  the 
truth,  bat  those  also  whose  object  it  was  to  suppress  it,  with  a 
firm  and  manly  coQntenanee.  He  was  assaulted,  and  repelled 
the  assailants — his  life  was  in  jeopardy,  since  it  was  perceived 
that  nothing  but  his  death  could  prevent  an  exposure  of  the 
guilty*  Two  of  those  most  criminal,  then  high  in  office,  were 
Sebastian  and  Inni«.  An  assassination  was  attempted,  by 
George  Adanns,  arnned  with  two  pistols;  and  repelled  by 
Street,  with  a  dirk;  after  receiving  a  wound,  on  the  breast, by 
the  diBchargeofone  of  these  firearms.  The  flight  of  Adams^ 
and  consequent  pursuit^  were  arrested,  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  ciffzenfl,  who  had  become  witnesses  of  the  scene* 
The  parties  were  taken  into  custody,  and  bail  requrred  of  them, 
for  appearance,  &c.  Mr»  Adams,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving 
bail;  with  Mr.  Street,  the  case  was  very  different:  everywhere 
repulsed  by  friends,  lately  professed;  he  looked  to  the  jail,  as 
hi^  next  tenement;  wheA  meeting  with  Humphrey  Marshal), 
hitherto  a  distant  spectator,  and  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  he 
found  bail:  in  which  it  is  believed  Colonel  J.  H.  Daveiss^then 
happening  to  be  iu  Frankfort,  joined.  Marshall,  thereby  revi- 
ving, and  Daveiss,  incurring,  the  malignant  resentment  of  the 
implicated  judges,  &c.  In  due  time,  the  late  combatants^ 
were  tried;  Street  acquitted,  and  Adams  found  guilty,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  a  penitentiary  crime — But  behold  t  the  attor* 
ney  general,,  who  prosecuted  for  the  commonwealth,  and  who 
alleged  the  shooting  in  the  indictment,  had,  very  innocently  nd 
doubt^  and  void  of  the  least  design^  being  one  of  the  opposers  of 
^The  Western  World,"  omitted  to  allege  thafthe  shooting  wat 
with  jntent  to  kill."  And  so,  the  jury^  had  not  found  Mr.  Adams^ 
guilty  of  any  crime;  when  judgment,  was  arrested;  and  the 
late  accused,  discharged,  without  further  prosecution#  Such 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  facts.  Should  any  curious  rea- 
der inquire,  or  one  who  may  be  dissatisfied  reflect,  why  this 
*Vas  so,  it  is  thought  he  may  find  a  solution  in  the  narrative 
itself— if  notj  certainly  in  the  grade  of  morals  betenging  tft 
the  public  functionaries  of  the  time,  and  in  the  divided  stafe 
of  public  opinion,  ever  befriending  crimes. 
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**The  Western  World"  cootinued,  however,  to  revolve  upon 
its  axis,  and  to  acquire  friends,  as  it  spread  conviction. 

A  writer,  whose  numbers  were  signed  "An  Observer,"  who 
appeared  to  he  possessed  of  naany  facts  in  relation  to  the  Span- 
ish intrigue  of  earlier  times,  as  if  yielding  his  confidence  to  the 
fortitude  of  Street,  entered  into  the  controversy;  gave  consis- 
tency to  the  narrative;  elicited  evidence,  even  from  the  impli- 
cated, which  completely  established  the  main  facts,  as  to  the 
Kentuckians,  concerned ;  while  he  conciliated  to  the  paper  an 
immense  support  from  public  opinion ;  however,  prudish,  and 
coy,  wh^e  those  in  power,  and  popularity,  are  attacked  and 
exposed.  But,  what  matters  public  opinion,  in  such  cases, 
unless  it  can  be  brought  to  act  in  some  efficient,  organized 
form?  Such  progress  had  been  made,  in  the  development  of 
the  Kentucjcy  intrigue,  that  it  became  an  object  to  get  it  before 
the  approaching  session  of  the  legislature.  To  effect  this,  an 
address  to  that  body,  was  drawn  up  by  "An  Observer,"  stating 
in  pretty  clear  terms,  that  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  was  a  pensioner  of  Spain;  and 
praying  an  inquiry^  This  was  printed  confidentially^  having 
yet  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  Henry  Cl^y,  John  Allin, 
and  others,  who  found  their  interest  supported  by  it,  as  attor- 
nies,  and  politicians,  of  the  time*  The  efforts  of  these  gentle- 
men, were  directed,  and  exerted,  t^  prevent  the  intended  le- 
gislative inquiry« 

When  the  address  to  the  people  was  printed,  some  of  tlie 
copies  were  taken  to  Versailles,  and  offered  for  subscription; 
where  they  were  discountenanced  by  a  few,  but  approved  and 
signed,  by  the  Independent  faivners ;  taken  into  possession  by 
William  Blackburn,  a  member  from  the  county;  and  by  him, 
as  it  is  believed,  made  known  to  other  members*  The  court, 
and  its  adherents,  at  that  time  a  most  formidable  phalanx, 
were  not  to  be  assailed,  even  in  one  of  its  members,  without 
much  risk,.in  case  of  failure*  What,  however,  had  been  ex- 
pected, took  place:  measures  being  taken  to  bring  the  subject 
t)efore  the  legislature,  where  it  might  be  fully  and  effectually 
investigated;  several  persons  of  respectabiUty,  who  had  with- 
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heM  the  evidence  which  they  possessed,  of  the  material  fact?, 
or  whispered  them  only  in  confidence,  hence  became  more  com- 
municative ;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  by  Judge  Sebastian,  could  be  proved,  by  persons  in 
1)0  manner  implicated  in  the  transaction. 

By  the  22d  of  the  month,  Mr.  McKee,  of  Garrard,  felt  himself 
authorized  to  oiT^r  a  resolution  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  terms  following,  to  wit: 

''Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cfmduct  of  Benjamin  Sebastian,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  for  this  dpmmonwealth,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  this  house,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  said  Sebas- 
tian, when  c^cting  in  his  office  aforesaid,  has  been  such,  as  to 
require  the  interposition  of  th^  constitutional  power  of  this 
house." 

After  a  little  discussion,  which  made  known  the  subject  of 
proposed  inquiry,  Mr.  John  Pope  offered,  as  a  substitute,  which 
was  accepted,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

f  Whereas  this  house  has  been  informed,  and  given  to  under- 
stand, that  Benjamin  Sebastian,^^  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  of  this  conmionwealth,  has  been,  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  a  pensioner  pf  the  Spanish  government:  Where- 
fore,/{e^o/vec^,  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire  into 
the  fact,  and  such  other  facts ,  relating  thereto  as  may  be 
deemed  proper  for  investigation.^' 

Mr.  Sinipson  desired  to  know,  if  the  house  would  sanction 
this  proceeding  upon  hearsay,  or  mere  surmise:  an  affidavit 
stating  the  charge,  wa.sat  least  necessary,  to  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Pope,  said,  he  believed  it  had  not  been  usual  to  require 
an  affidavit,  on  similar  occasions.  That  without  a  conviction 
in  his  own  mind,  of  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  aj^ainst  the 
judge,  he  would  not  have  offered  it  for  investigation;  but  from 
the  information  given  hini  by  a  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility in  Les^ington,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact;  and  deemed 
the  inquiry  proper.  That  members,  on  reflection,  will  feel 
themselves  authorized,  on  probable  grounds,  to  vote  for  the 
resolution — ^it  only  propose^,  an  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Blackburn,  from  Versailles,  or  the  county  of  Woodford, 
remarked,  that  he  held  two  addresses  and  petitions ;  one  in  print, 
the  other  in  manuscript,  subscribed  by  a  number  of  his  con- 
stituents, alleging  the  same  fact  against  the  judge — the  receipt 
of  a  pension  frgm  the  Spanish  government;  which  they  prayed 
might  be  inquired  into;  and  which  he  should  produce  as  his 
warrant  for  voting  in  favour  of  appointing  a  committee. 

The  case  thus  presented,  became  exceedingly  disagreeable^ 
and  even  embarrassing,  to  some  of  the  members,  whose  object 
was  to  evade  the  inquiry;  but  who  did  not  poesess  assurance 
sufficient  to  oppose  it  by  direct  means*  The  question  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  carried  in  favour  of  the  resolution;  where- 
upon a  committee  was  appointed,  and  vested  with  the  usual 
powers. 

After  the  committee  met,  and  determined  to  send  for  Wit- 
nesses, Sebastian  and  his  friends,  considering  his  detection  un- 
avoidable, if  the  investigation  could  not  be  arrested;  attempt- 
ed first  to  obtain  a  postponement,  under  pretence  of  giving 
the  Judge  time  to  prep^ire  for  his  defence:  that  failing,  and 
knowing  his  guilt,  in  the  next  place,  in  order  to  screen  others, 
who  would  unavoidably  be  exposed,  and  who  had  also  stood 
out,  the  ^patriots  of  their  day,"  the  judge  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  court  of  appeals;  of  which  information  was  sent  by  the  go- 
vernor, to  the  committee;  who  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  i(^ 
and  proceeded. 

Witnesses  were  sent  for,  and  attended:  among  them  Judge 
Innis,  the  coadjutor  of  Sebastian  in  the  Spanish  intrigue.  He 
being  sworn,  proceeded,  under  strong  symptoms  of  perturba- 
tion, and  reluctance,  to  disclose  some  account  of  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Sebastian  in  1795^  to  treat  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi  already  mentioned;  connecting  it  with  the  Democratic 
society,  and  French  intrigue,  as  if  to  enlarge  his  circle  of  wor- 
thies; but  being  much  embarrassed,  he  obtained  permission  to 
withdraw;  as  it  appeared  he  had  no  more  to  say.  Either  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  same  day,  or  in  the  course  of  the  next; 
having  in  the  mean  time  consulted  several  friends,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  disclosing  the  overture  of  1797,  to  dismember  the 
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union,  also  previously  mentioned,  and  being  advised  to  io  m), 
as  it  was  rendered  nearly  impossible  that  it  should  be  much 
longer  concealed — the  judge  reappeared  before  the  committee, 
in  an  $igony  of  distress;  and  suggested  that  he  had  something 
more  to  communicate*  Due  attention  being  rendered,  he  was 
desired  to  proceed.  He  began,  but  found  himself  so  aifected 
by  his  reflections  and  feelings,  that  his  respiration  became 
oppressed,  and  his  voice  nearly  exhausted^  when  he  was  al- 
ii) wed  to  retire  and  reduce  his  deposition  to  writing;  this  be- 
ing done,  disclosed  the  transactions  witii  Mr*  Power:  which 
having  been  placed  under  their  proper  date,  needs  no  further 
remark. 

Other  witnesses  were  examined,  the  object  of  inquiry  ascer- 
tained; and  the  committee  prepared  to  report:  which  was 
done;  concluding  in  the  terms  following,  to  wit: 

^Wherevpon^  your  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  information  given  tp  the  house  of  repre* 
sentatives  is  substantially  true,  and  correctly  detailed ;  and 
that  the  said  Judge  Sebastian,  is  guilty  of  having  for  several 
years,  received  from  the  Spanish  government  a  pension,  paid 
in  cash  annu^ly,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars.'^ 

^^Your  committee  further  report,  as  their  opinion,  that  while 
Judge  Sebastian  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  this  state, 
and  drawing  his  annual  salary  therefrom,  he  was  employed  in 
carrying  on  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  an 
illicit,  unjustifiable,  and  highly  criminal  intercourse,  subver- 
sive of  every  duty  be  owed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

And  the  same  being  read  in  the  house,  was  agreed  to,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice  jpresent' — there  being  ten  absentees. 
And  so  the  investigation  dropped — it  appearing  that  the  judge 
who  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  had  resigned.  He,  indeed, 
was  execrated,  by  the  sound  and  honest  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  the  guilt  and  real  turpitude  of  his  conduct:  by  another 
part,  mpre  conspicuous,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves. 
He  had  acted  inadvertently— he  had  exposed  himself  to  clear 
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atid  open  detection — and  in  that,  he  had  also  exposed,  or 
caused  to  be  exposed,  other  j^yrecfow^  republicans!  who  were 
accustomed  to  give  tome  to  public  opinion,  and  who  might  ae 
a  consequence,  lose  their  influence  anrong  the  people;  he  was 
therefore,  cut  off  from  the  body,  which  was  nevertheless  to  be 
preserved. 

The  effect  of  the  explosion,  was  indeed  great,  for  the  time; 
but  no  effort  that  could  be  made,  was  omitted,  to  reduce  it,  or 
to  put  down  those  who  had  been  the  n^oving  cause  of  the  exa- 
mination, which  had  thus  stripped  of  its  fraud  and  treachery, 
ti  faction^  which  had  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  state,  from  the 
year  1788;  and  whose  objects  have  already  been  exposed. 

Judge  Innis,  the  coadjutor  of  Sebastian,  remained  unmolest* 
ed;  and  even  uncensured,  by  any  expression  of  opinion^  on  the 
part  of  any  public  functionary. 

The  representation  in  congress  from  Kentucky,  remained  as 
dumb  aS  stocks  or  blocks,  after  a  full  disclosure,  that  the  judge 
of  the  United  States' 'court  had  been  engaged  in  this  clandes- 
tine intercourse,  pronounced  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  case  of  Sebastian,  ^'illicit,  unjustifiable,  and  highly  cri- 
minal, subversive  of  etery  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituted 
autliorities  of  our  country,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Kentucky ;"  and  which  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  have  seen  applied  with  augmented  force,  to  the 
sole  judge  of  the  federal  court.  Who,  if  he  was  not  also  a 
pensioner  of  Spain,  was  not  the  less  guilty,  nor  the  less  devoted 
to  the  conspiracy  against  the  gov^ernment,  for  being  an  active 
and  zealous  volunteer.  But  it  is  probable,  the  impunitj  with 
which  he  was  treated,  found  its  cause  in  the  party  motive 
which  suggested  his  apology,  for  not  disclosing  the  overture 
of  1797,  for  severing  the  union;  the  concealmeiit  had  beenprac 
tised  in  the  administrati&ii  of  President  Adams — to  whom  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  succeeded,  and  in  whose  heart  there  was  a  perfect 
'  amnesty,  for  all  such  crimes,  if  not  for  treason  itself,  when  per- 
petrated^by  a  devoted  admirer  of  himself,  and  a  party  coadju- 
tor; and  such  the  delinquent  judge  was  estimated,  at,  and 
before  that  time.     But  to  close  this  narrative,  which  reiiei< 
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the  picture  of  degradation,  already  drawn  for  Kentucky^  by 
the  committee,  and  confirmed  by  the  house  of  representatives^ 
in  relation  to  Sebastian)-u))on  the  tlnited  States' court  as  then 
filled;  it  will  be  further  obsenred^  that  to  free  Kentucky  from 
'  the  reproach  of  quiet  submission  to  a  sdf-convicied^  illicit  inr 
triguer  with  a  foreign  power,  for  partial  treaties^  and  dismemberment 
of  the  union,  in  effect — while  he  was  the  ordy  judge  of  the  United 
State^  court;  holding  in  chains,  the  criminal  justice  of  the  go- 
vernment; and  in  order  to  have  this  judge,  thought  to  be 
totally  unworthy  of  his  place,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  state,  tried^ 
and  turned  out  of  office ;  the  person  who  instituted  the  pro- 
cess, which  eventuated  in  the  detection,  and  resignation^  of 
Sebastian,  determined,  if  practical,  to  rouse  the  palsied  and 
sleeping  faculties  of  his  fellow  citizens:  and  with  the  view  to 
give  effect  to  the  new  life  and  vigour  which  he  hoped  to  in* 
spire,  determined  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  in  Franklin 
coginty,  for  the  next  legislature,  to  be  further  noticed* 
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CHAP.  ix. 

^iiirr^s  Enterprise  unfolded — Proceedings  in  Kenincky^  in  Ohio^ 
hnd  elsewhere — Part  takeri  hy  the  United  States^  Attorney^  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States — Wilk^7^s(m^  and  others^f  impli* 
cated-— 'Proceedings  in  tlie  Courts  and  in  the  Legislature^  4^c.  S/c. 

[1806.]  Returning  upon  the  current  of  time  to  the  occur- 
rences of  1806,  there  will  be  found  with  thfe  transitory  records 
of  the  year,  a  variety'  of  narratives^  highly  meriting  the  iatten^ 
tion  of  the  reader  of  Kentucky  history.  In  the  course  A>t 
the  summer^  Colonel  Burr  again  made  his  appearance  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  its  adjacent  territories.  Whence  proceeded  ru- 
mours of  grand  enterprises^  intrigues,  conspiracies,  revolution, 
and  eventufil  wai*:  sometimes  threatening  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions; somefinles  those  of  the  States^  and  of  the  United  States; 
and  occasionally,  even  both^  with  rupture  and  dismemberlnentri 
Early  in  October,  it  was  knowri  thzlt  extraordinary  measures 
had  been  assumed,  and  that  Victual  preparations  were  making 
for  some  mysterious  operation  of  a  military  character,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  colonel's  ostensible  residences  For  he^  in  the 
mean  time,  not  less  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  beauty  than 
ambitious  of  military  renown^  Gnds  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio^  Mrs* 
Blannerhassett;  whose  charms  of  person  and  of  ifiind^  produce 
effects  on  the  colonel^  no  less  powerful  than  those  fabled  of  Ca- 
lypso on  the  tvandering  son  of  Ulysses;  and  though  detained 
>'in  love's  soft  fetters  bound,"  yet  were  his  agents  atctive;  and 
none  more  so,  than  this  fair  lady'd  husband,  in  the  state  of  Ohio: 
while  others  in  this  state  were  also  busy  in  the  sam6  month, 
forwarding  other  means  to  the  same  end.  Whi^perd  now  are 
heard  to  circulate  the  scheme  ^  when  rumour  gives  it  tlie  form 
of  a  project^  to  ensure  the  possession  of  millions  of  dollars  to' 
those  concerned,  and  to  put  a  diadem  t>n  the  head  of  Colonel 
Burr.  Thus  reports,  running  like  king's  messengers,  came^ 
VOL.  li.  A** 
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"But  these  reflections  open  a  scene  which  must  awaken  the 
feelings,  and  excite  the  interest,  of  every  friend  to  his  coutitry» 
who  duly  appreciates  the  in>portance  of  un'on. 

"We  have  already  seen  an  attempt  made  to  expose- a  set  of 
men  among  us^  who  some  years  since  were  «ngnged,in  a 
scheme  of  disunion;  I  mean  the  Spanish  associates.  And  we 
have  seen  the  desperate  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  sup- 
press the  inquiry — to  destroy  the  reputation  and  credit  of  those 
who  were  maidng,  a,nd  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  piaking, 
the  necessary  development.  We  have  seen  certain  newspa- 
pers devoted  to  the  service  of  the  conspirators,  and  writers 
prostituted  to  misrepresent  the  truth,  and  to  impose  fiilsehood 
on  the  public  mind.  By  these  means,  under  the  officml  influ- 
ence of  some  of  the  implicated  ch^acters,  the  public  opinion 
is  divided — and  the  attention  of  the  people  diverted  from  tie 
real  obgect  of  inquiry,  to  other  matters  of  little  importance  to 
the  question.  Thus  truth  and  falsehood  come  to  be  confoun- 
ded; the  distinclioos  which  should  characterize  virtue  and  vice 
are  lost,  and  the  traitor  to  his  country  holds  the  place  of  the 
honest  citizen.  In  this  way  is  the  pubKc  mind  to  be  corrupted ; 
in  this  way  are  the  people  to.  be  prepared  for  conspiracy,/m- 
surreetion  and  disunion.  When  it  shall  be  clearly  manifested 
, that  the  public  mind  will  bear  the  traitor  in  high  office;  that 
it  will  frown  on  those  wIk)  shall  dare  to  oppose  him;  and  when 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  c?in  Ife  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  guilty — ^then  shall  we  be  ripe  for  revolution — then  shall  we 
ifiee  spring  up  amoi^  us,  such  men  as  the  Roman  Marius,  Sylla, 
CataHne,  and  Caesar.  For  it  will  then  be  evident  that  the 
public  virtue,  necessary  to  sustain  a  republican  government, 
exists  np  more.  And  nothing  but  foreign  war  could  keep  the 
parts  of  the  union  together;  nor  would  the  dissoluted  parts 
long  retain^ifthey  should  assume  the  republican  form.  Such 
Is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  4:he  hidtory  of  other  nations. 

"The  people,  if  divided  on  Ifce  subject  of  union,  willbe  made 
to  conquer  themselves,  by  playing  the  oncpart  against  the 
%tbp^r«    To  divjide  the  people  has  therefore  been  a  primary  ob- 
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-j©ct  with  the  conspirators-,  past  and  present.  Since  "divide 
and  conquer,''  is  a  maxim  as  old  as  am))ition  itself. — This  is 
the  doctrine  which  the  enemies  of  the  American  union  per- 
fectly understand — it  is  a  principle  of  which  they  never  lose 
sight.  Divide  the  people  of  any  country,  and  a  small  military 
force  settles  the  question  of  government. — Thus  has  France 
conquered,  as  well  the  republics,  as  the  monarchies  of  Europe* 
And  thus  may  any  people  be  conquered  who  permit  their  loy- 
alty and  love  of  country  to  be  corrupted.  Thus  may  the 
American  union  be  dissolved,  when  once  the  people  shall  cher- 
ish and  support  those  who  are  publicly  convicted  of  holding 
principles  and  advocating  measures  of  disunion. 

*'The  Spanish  association  was  but  the  germ  of  the  present 
conspiracy  against  the  union,  as  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Cataline, 

•  produced  in  Caesar,  the  conqueror  of  his  country. 

'*In  1788  the  Kentucky  Spanish  association  was  reduced  to 
a  plan  which  had  its  definite  objects;  its  views  were  unfolded 
by  the  associates,  and  happily  defeated,  at  that  time,  by  a 
manifestation  of  the  public  will.  But  the  people  were  never 
awakened  to  a  full  iense  of  their  danger,  and  having  escaped 
the  mischief,  they  quietly  set  themselves  down,  and  see/n  to 
have  retained  no  suspicion,  but  with  little  or  no  effort,  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  rule  of  those  who  would  have  betrayed 
them.  While  the  conspirators,  possessing  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  a  great  share  of  personal  influence,  but  above 
all,  most  of  the  official  power  of  the  old  district  of  Kentucky, 
by  combining,  by  keeping  each  other's  secrets,  by  concealing 
each  others  crimes,  and  by  mutually  supporting  each  other's . 
claims  to  office  and  emolument,  have  contrived  to  occupy  most 
of  the  important  public  offices,  under  the  change  of  govern-, 
ment.  Nor  has  there  been  any  man  who  dared  to  oppose 
them,  without  feeling  the  effect  of  their  power  and  their  malice, 
either  in  his  property,  his  reputation,  or  his  just  claims  to~jpub- 
lic  promotion.  I  do'  not  mean  to  be  particular,  but  I  would 
awaken  the  public  recollection,  to*  which  I  fear  not  to  appeal 
uponthese  observations.  To  which  I  will  add  another:  These 
Spanish  associates  have  been,  uniformly  disaffected  to  the  go- 
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vcrnment  of  the  uiiion,  and  under  various  pretexts  have  con- 
trived to  disaffect  a  great  portion  of  the  people^  and  sonne- 
times,  at  some  places,  ahnoal  to  the  extreme  of  in&urrectlon. 
Under  the  present  administration  of  the  federal  government, 
they  have  been  quiet  in  their  places,  and  do  doubt  gratified  at 
seeing  the  government  losing  its  energy  and  respectability — 
its  sinews  relaxed — ita^  nerves  untoned — its  whole  system  debil- 
itated— its  visage  marked  with  old  age — and  it&  gait  tending 
rapidly  to  dissolution — the  point  at  which  they  aimed;  and 
from  which  it  can- only  be  recovered  by  a  sense  of  the  disease,, 
on  the  pact  of  the  people,  with  whom  it  rests  to  apply  the  pro- 
per remedy.  A  foreign  war,  however  to  be  deprecated,  which 
should  press  particularly  on  the  western  parts  of  the  union,  is 
perhaps  an  exception  to  the  universality  of  the  preceding  ob* 
scrvations,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sympathy^ 
and  cement  the  utvion. 

^^Tbis  state  of  things,  so  afflicting  and  aTarmkig  to  the  real 
friend  of  his  country,  has  given  rise  to  a  Dew  conspiracy,  for 
effecting  disunion.  The  outline  of  which  we  see  traced  in  the 
publication  from  Ohio.  The  means  to  produce  the  end  will 
be  various,  yet  reducible  to  two  primary  agents,  persuasion, 
and  force.  With  these,  the  people  are  to  be  assailed,  and  un- 
less they  are  prepared  for  resistance,  unless  the  weapons  of 
the  conspirators  can  be  turned  with  effect  against  themselves, 
their  purposes  will  be  accomplished. 

^^Solemnly  impressed  by  a  view  of  the  scene  before  me, 
greatly  devoted  to  the  union  of  America,  and  confidently  be* 
lieving  that  the  great  body  of  th^  people  are  possessed  of  pubo 
lie  virtue,  and  attached  to  the  constitution;^— I  have  felt  it  a 
duty  which  I  owe  io  my  country,  to  sound  the  alarm — to  awa* 
ken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger — to  atteinpt  to  rally 
them  round  the  standard  of  tbe  union;  and  to  call  forth  an 
expression  of  their  will,  upoQ  a  subject  so  momentous  to  their 
future  peace  and  happiness. 

^^In  this  attempt  I  shall  not  be  qharged  with  personal  motives, 
for  they  are  loct  in  tbe  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Besides,  it 
is  upon  the  occatdon,  and  tbe  feeling  which  k  excites,  thfat  I 
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tely  for  attention.  It  is  the  facts  and  the  scnttntents,  and  not 
the  signature,  that  should  influence  public  opinion.  Was  there 
another  to  perform  this  task,  I  tvould  forego  it  with  cheerfulness* 

**Indeed,  I  know  that  the  man  who  addresses  you,  with  the 
hope  of  raising  you  from  your  present  fatal  security,  and  of 
convincing  your  judgments  that  the  Union  \i  in  danger,  should 
be  little  less  than  a  messenger  from  heaven:  such  is  your  con- 
fidence in  your  present  rulers: — nor  <|oM  wish  to  diminish  that 
confidence.  But  I  well  know  that  an  awakened  apprehension 
of  danger,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  naturally  begets  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  governors  who  prize  their  safety.  I  know  that 
a  man  who  addresses  a  great  and  magnanimous  people,  with 
the  hope  of  commanding  their  attention,  ought  to  be  charg^ed 
with  a  gospel,  or  revelation:  Such  is  the  .importance  of  the 
subject  that  I  now  offer  to  your  consideration;  and  such  the 
people  whom  I  address.  Great  and  magnanimous,  they  mav 
continue  to  be.  It  is  but  to  assume  their  natural  and  just 
character  In  the  American  union;  it  is  but  to  manifest  a  manly 
determination  to  oppose,  and  to  punish,  upon  all  proper  occsf 
^lonSj  the  intriguer  and  conspirator  in  favour  of  disunion.  It  is 
but  to  take  a  firm  and  dignified  stand  among  the  western 
states,  in  support  of  the  ftderal  government*  In  this  point  of 
view,  the  loc^al  situation  of  Kentucky  is  all-commanding.  Were 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  argument  to  enforce  a  conviction  of 
these  truths^  and  I  had  a  mind  powerful  as  the  storm,  and  pene- 
trating as  the  lightning,  I  would  devote  Its  energieis  to  the 
attainment  of  so  grateful  and  brilliant  an  acquisition;  but! 
take  them  to  be  self-evident. 

*fHad  I  the  tongues  of  saints  and  of  angels,  I  would  exert 
their  utmost  eloquence  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  importance 
of  Union.--^Vnion !  an  idea  inspired  by  Heaven  itself,  when  in 
the  councils  of  its  benevolence,  it  determined  to  make  this, 
with  the  Atlantic  portion  of  America, ^ecancf  independent.  An 
idea  confirmed  by  the  omnipotent  God  of  battles,  when  he 
gave  to  our  infant  struggles  the  palm  of  success,  and  the  laurel 
of  victory.  An  idea  which  should  be  endeared  to  the  heart  o{ 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  recollection  of  an 
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arduous  war,  a  glorious  peace,  and  an  ample  territoryi  An 
idea  which  should  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  such  citizen,  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  when  he  surveys  within  the  comprehen* 
sion  of  his  country,  a  variety  of  genial  climates— a  diversity 
of  fruitful  soils— and  a  multiplicity  of  convenient  and  spacious 
harbours.  The  sources  of  health,  wealfh^  and  prosperity. 
Union! — Rapturous  thought!  It  associates  whatever  is  most 
desirable  to  man,  and  most  amiable  in  life.  In  union!  there 
are  peace,  safety,  and  happines^s — there  are  laws,  justice,  and 
humanity — there  are  morality,  religion,  ^nd  piety—there  are 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  the  charities  of  the  soul,  the  ele- 
gancies, comforts,  and  decorations  of  life.  There  are  riches, 
honour,  ^nd  glory— domestic  tranquillity,  internal  security, 
civil  liberty,  and  national  independence. 

"In  disunion!  what  a  melancholy  and  distressing  contrast; 
separate  confederacies  or  state  sovereignties;  the  perpetual 
rivals,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  each  other.  Hence  ruthless 
jealousy,  hot  contention,  and  bloody  war — ^heavy  expenses, 
dissolute  morals, private  misery,  and  public  distress..  These 
observations,  or  predictions,  need  no  reasoning  to  enforce  their 
truth.  For  if  we  cannot  live  in  union — we  cannot  live  in 
peace.  The  rest  follows  in  the  train  of  war.  Let  us  then 
penetrate  ourselves  with  the  conviction,  that  union  is  all-im* 
portant  and  essential.  Let  us  teach  it  as  a  moral  precept  to 
our  children,  and  practice  on  it  as  a  religious  tenet  ourselves. 
Let  UB  guard  it  as  a  sacred  dcposite  intrusted  to  our  care  by 
the  hand  of  heaven,  and  protect  it  from  abuse  as  we.  would 
the  altar  of  our  holy  religion.  Let  us  believe  that  it  is4o  our 
temporal  happiness,  what  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christis  to  our  future 
felicity. 

"These  are  the  tidings  which  I  announce — and  the  seals  of 
reason  and  experience,  attest  their  truth. 

«AN  OBSERVER. 

"Oct.  15th,  1806.'' 

The  foregoing  needs  no  commentary — its  eflect  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  course  of  judicial  investigation,  and  was 
otherwise  known  to  have  animated  the  country,  at  least  witb 
vigilance* 
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Sobii  {ifter  this  publicatioh)  Colonel  Burr  T^aft  known  to  h6 
\n  Lexington.  The  codrt  of  the  United  Stated  held  in  Frank* 
fort  by  Judge  Innis^  cooimenc^d  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  Kovem* 
her:  On  the  5th  of  the  month,  Joseph  Hi  Daveiss,  attorney  for 
the  United  Stately,  came  itjito  the  bar  of  the  courts  and  addres* 
sing  the  judge^  said — 

^^Tbat  he  bad  la  motion  to  make,  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  touching  a  transaction,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
iiat4ire-,  as  it  related  to  the  district,  and  to  the  whole  anion* 
That  the  unhappy  state  of  hid  healthy  had  prevented  his  making 
it  until  then;  for  which  he  felt  himself  barely  able;  but  being 
determined  to  lose  no  time^  he  had  prepared  an  affidavit^  on 
which  bis  application  would  be  grounded"-^and  which  was 
read  as  follows,  tO  wit: 

"Jfc  H.  Daveiss,  attorney  for  the  said  United  States^  in  and 
for  said  district,  upon  his  corporal  oath,  doth  depose  and  say^ 
That  the  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe^  that  a 
certain  Aaron  Burr^Esq.  late  vice  president  of  the  said  United 
States,  for  several  months  past,  hath  been,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  preparing,  and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  prepar* 
ing  the  nieans,  for  a  military  expedition  and  enterprise  within 
this  district,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi therewith,  and  making  war  Upon  the  subjects  of  the  king 
of^  Spain,  who  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  theset 
United  States-^to  wit:  on  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  the 
westwardly  side  of  Louisiana,  which  appertain  and  belong  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  an  European  prince  with  whom  these  United 
States  are  at  peace* 

^^\nd  said  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and 
vftilly  believes  that  the  above  charge,  can  be^  and  will  be  fully 
substantiated  by  evidence,  provided  this  honourable  court  will 
grant  compulsory  process  to  bring  in  witnesses  to  testify  thereto* 

*^And  th^, deponent  further  saith j  that  he  is  informed,  and 
Verily  believes,  that  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  said  Burr^ 
have  purchased  up,  and  are  continuing  to  purchase,  large 
stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  an  army ;  while  the  said  Burr^ 
seems  to  conceal  in  grpat  mystery  from  the  peopl<3  at  large^ 
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his  ptiiposes  a&<l.pY6Ject«,  ^nd  while  the  minds  ^f  the  gdoA 
peqple  of  (ins  district^  seem  agitated  with  the  current  rumour 
that  a  inilitarj  expeditioQ  against  Bome  neighbomiag  power^ 
Is  preparing  by  said  Burr* 

**Wherefore,  said  atteriM^j,  on  behalf  of  the  said  U*  States 
])ray,  that  due  process  issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance 
of  Die  said  Aaron  Barr,  in  this  court;  and  also  of  such  witnes<^ 
ses  as  may  be  necessary  on  behalf  <^  the  said  United  States; 
and  that  this  honoaraible  court,  will  duly  recognise  the  said 
Aaron  Burr,  to  answer  such  charges  as  may  be  preferred 
against  him  in  the  premises;  and  in  the  mean  time,  that  he 
desist  and  refrain  from  all  further  preparation  and  proceeding 
in  the  same  armament  within  the  said  United  States,  or  the 
territories  or  dependencies  thereof. 

*'J.  H.  DA VEiSS>  A.  U.  S." 

Having  read  this  affidavit,  the  attorney  proceeded  in  the 
following  words: — 

"The  present  subject  has  much  engaged  my  mind.  The 
case  made  out  is  only  as  to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  bui 
I  have  information  on  whkh  I  can  rely^  thai  all  the  vDestem  krriUy 
ries  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme' — and  Jlnallf^j  all  the  region 
of  the  t)hio  is  calc%daied  as  falling  vrUo  the  iuorfea?  of  the  newpro^ 
posed  revolutions'^  v 

The  following  section  from  the  act  of  congress  entitled  **At 
act*  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  cnqies 
against  the  United  States,"  was  read,  as  designating  the  crime 
intended  to 'be  prosecuted,  vizt 

"Sec.  5.  That  if  any  person  shall  within  the  territory  or  ju» 
risdiction  of  the  United  States  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace,  every  such  person  so  oiSending  shall  upon  conviction 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  suffer  fine 
and  iiftprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the 
conviction  shall  be  had  so  as  that  such  fine  shall  not  exceed 
three  thousand  dollars,  nor  the  term  of  imprisonment  be  more 
than  three  years." 
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After  ^hearing  tbe  ro6tibil,  tbe  j«4ge  took  ttlne  unlil  the  Siaittn^ 
daj  foHowingf  to  make  up  and  deliver  his  opiidoto ;  whkb  ovbi^ 
ruled  the  motion^  and  denied  the  proleeM.  In  the  mean  time' 
Colonel  Burr^  being  in  Lexington^  i»  saift  to  have  reeehred  no** 
tice  of  the  motion  hi  l^ss  ^icubi  fodr  hcfiHrs  after  it  t!Fa»  made; 
and  then  apprised  the  jt^e  hy  lettefr  that  he  wouki^  he  m 
<?ourt  within  a  day  or  Iwo^  toeonfreni  U^aeevlder^  a*id  to^^meet 
his  inquiry*  Arriving  on  Friday,  aAfei  the  ^oiirthadadjoHraed^ 
nothing  wai^  noticed  on  the  subjiect*  Satnfday  mdraingy  the; 
colonel  madte  hifi  appearance  in  court:  cmising  much  seti9ationf 
in  the  language  of  the  ^^Pattadium^' — a  paper  dofd>tied9y  much; 
against  the  will  df  its  editor,  stronig^y  a&eted  to^wrard^  :^€on« 
splrators^' — adding,  ^that  to  his  enemieff,  k  vas- dvident  <^-J 
grin;  to  the  impartial  that  is^niae^eBths  iath^iiuaifiet:  it  g^ve 
the  utmost  satis&elion." 

That  chagrin  was  depicted  on  the  one  side^  and  g|!»at  com^ 
plaisancy  on  tbe  other,  is  not  to  be  4ei4ed*.  There  wece  twi6i 
distinct  kinds  of  people  in  the  bouse:  theehageifthelokigM  to» 
one^  the  oompjaisancy  to  the  other*  The  first  n^ght  well  proM 
€ee4  from  the  combined  inyression  of  thecondiict  of  th^.  judgey 
and  of  the  culprits  the  second,  if  it  extended  to  nme-teiMhs  e£ 
those  present,  did  not  proceed  from  their  i^^rtiaUty  ^akbougb 
it  might  from  ignorance  and  prejudice  ha  many  of  &eni*  Noi^ 
is  it  strange,  when  a  writer  was  hired  to  misin£MH%  and^ahew6» 
papep  at  their  service*  .     . 

The  colonelhimself^  finding Ae  atto«iey'svm9tion  oTefTul^d^ 
addressed  the  jiudge  with  mqph  confidence ; — spilke  of  the  re<^ 
cent  procedure  of  the  United  States?  attorney^  ae  being  ver/ 
extraordinary  ;--<'insinuated  that  sometii^  since  he  had  madft 
ii  known  that  he  was  to  leave  tbe  stateyfaad  that  the*  attorney 
'  had  reason  to  suppose  biai  gone,^en  hie  private  Itlougb  urgent 
business,  as  he  should  have  been  but  for  an  uaenpeeti^d  o^eur* 
reBce;--Tthnt  fiirtunately  tie  had  hoaid' of -the  moitioii  and  a|le- 
gaftion  against  himself,  and  although  it  apjpeared  thfat  tbe  ^^ 
had  treated  it  as  it  deserved^/  yet^  as  sometbiiig.6imila1r  tm^ 
be  attempted  in  his^  absence,  still  necessary,,  hehaddeeosed  it 
proper  to  meet  the  genHeman^at  the  threBhold  antldeoiand  an 
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iAy€stlgaifon  of  his  conduct,  for  which  he  was  always  rcai}^ 
9nd  therefore  bad  attended.  The  attorney  replied,  tliat  ai^ 
Colonel  Burr  gave  his  yoluntary  attendance,  he  wanted  nothing 
but  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  to  be  ready.  After  con- 
sulting a  short  time  with  the  marshal,  the  attorney  said  he 
could  be  ready  by  Wednesday  next,  should  the  witnesses  slU 
tendj  which  bethought  they  might,  by  that  time:  that  if  Col; 
Surr  could  attend  on  that  day,  he  might  expect  the  investiga- 
tion he  desired..  The  colonel  agreed  to  wait,  and  Wednesday 
was  set  for  the  trial.  The  subpo&nas  required  by  the  attorney, 
were  ordered 5  and  so  also  was  a  grand  jury.  OflBcers  were 
despatched  to  di^rent  places,  t^s  Louisville,  Jeffersonville, 
Lexington, 'Danville,  &:c« 

I^he  grand  jurjr  was  empannieHed  ofpersons  in  court,  sworn, 
and  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Wednesday.  The  attorney,  having 
conversed  with  the  persons  i6  be  summoned,  doubted  not  that; 
the  misdemeanor  charged  in^  his  affidavit  would  be  proved,  felt 
gratilbd  at  the  prospect.  The  colonel,  it  is  probable,  knew 
tho»^  Witnesses  much  better.  Be  that  as  it  may,  feme  had 
now  All)  hold  of  the  subject;  and  seldom  has  she  been  more 
profuse  in  the  use  of  her  many  tongues^  or  impelled  her  mes- 
sengers, en  more  rapid  wings.  On  the  day  of  expected  triat 
Frankfort  was  crowded,  and  the  court  house  gorged  with  citi- 
zens and  strangers. 

The  court  being  opened,  all  were  filled  with  curiosity  and 
expectation.  The  attorney  had  counted  his  witnesses,  and 
ascertained  that  one  of  the  most  important  did  not  attend.  He 
had  to  announce  the  unpleasant  fact,  and  to  this  purpose  ad^- 
dressed  the  court.  He  said,  the  absence  of  Davis  Floyd,  an 
important  witness,  ret)dered  it  improper  for  him  to  proceed  at 
that  time«  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  ask  for  a  postpone*  * 
inent  of  the  prosecution. 

It  appeared  upon  inquiry  of  the  officer  who  had  been  at  his 
house,  that  be  was  attending  a  session  of  the  Indiana  legisW 
ture,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  consequently  there  was  no 
reason  to  expect  his  attendance.  On  hearing  this,  the  judge 
at  once  disebarged  the  jury..    And  a  second  dlsappointQienty. 
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grcMer  than  the  first,  took  place.  Immediately  succeeding 
the  discharge  of  the  jury,  Colonel  Burr,  attended,  by  Mr.  H. 
Clay  and  Mr.  J.  Allin^  as  his  attornies,  came  into  court;  and 
being  informed  that  the  grand  jury  was  dismissed  on  account 
of  Mr.  Floyd'fi  absence,  the  colonel  rose,  and  very  gravely  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  jury  had  been  discharged,  and  asked 
for  the  reason.  To  which  the  attorney  for  the  United  States 
replied,  that  it  was  on  ^account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Davis 
Floyd:  adding,  that  he  considered  it  inexpedient  to  begin  an 
investigation,  which  could  only  be  partial  without  Mr.  Floyd — 
that  the  attending  witnesses  could  prove  a  number  of  detached 
facts,  btit  the  testimony  of  Floyd  was  necessary  to  connect 
them,  and  give  the  design  of  the  whole.  Colortel  Burr,  rising 
again,  expressed  his  desire,  that  the  cause  of  the  postponement 
should  He  entered  on  record ;  and  also  the  reason  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  Mr.  Floyd.  To  which  the  attorney  assented. 
The  coloneli  ortce  more  at  large,  addressed  himself  in  form  to 
the  judge,  but  in  effect  to  the  people;  and  said,  that  the  good 
citizens  of  Kentucky  might,  and  he  hoped  they  would,  dismiss 
their  fears  for  the  present ;  that  in  fact,  there  was  no  ground 
for  them,  whatever  efforts  had  been  made  to  excite  them :  that 
he  had  understood,  some  had  been  made  to  apprehend  that  he 
was  pursuing  schemes  inimical  to  their  peace — but  they  were 
misinformed,  as  they  would  find,  if  Mr.  Attorney  should  ever 
get  ready,  and  open  his  investigation:  that  in  the  mean  time 
he  could  assure  th^m  they  would  be  in  no  manner  of  danger, 
from  him;  that  he  had  to  act  on  the  defensive  only;  that  he 
should  etpect  another  attack,  and  should  hold  himself  ready 
for  it. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  deportment  of  Colonel  Burr 
was  grave,  polite,  and  dignified. 

Those  who  had  attendetl  from  motives  of  curiosity,  or  a  de- 
sire for  information,  were  disappointed;  and  even  those  well 
disposed,  might  hive  felt  some  twinge  of  vexation.  There 
were,  however,  as  already  suggested,  two  parties:  the  princi- 
pals of  which,  knew,  or  suspected  each  other;  the  one,  a  small 
number,  thought  the  others  favoured  Bwr's  schemes :  while 
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they  apprel)cndc\  that  the  prosecution  a£  Barry  might  lead  tiy 
disclosures  ngainsi  themsdves,  and  their  friiends.  Fop  it  is  to- 
be  recoUeGted,  that  the  publicatiotls  of  the  day  implicated  all 
conspirators,  both  old  and  new:  and  that  at, the  very  tii&e  the 
address  already  moBtioned^  for  an  inquiry  into  Judge  Sebas* 
tian^s  penKion^  was  in  the  hands  of  a  metir>bey  of  the  legisiataKe* 
While  culprits,  tioless  thaa  honest  Bneo,  have  a  codudob  feei- 
nig,  the  escape  of  one,  e^n  but  l^ep  alive  the  hopes  of  the 
rc^t;  and  induce  a  co-operation  for  the  impuuity  of  e^ch. ' 

In  the  case  c(>nten)plated,  the  attorney  for  the  United  Statea 
on  the  one  side,  and  ColoneJ  Burr  on  the  othery  served  to  ar- 
range and  designate  the  parties*.  The  colonel^  bad  a  targe 
majority)  the  attorney  found  himself  in  a  small  minonty*  Ali 
the  fragments  of  fornver  conspiracies,  both  Spanish  and  French, 
as  well  as  those  immediately  engaged  with  Burr^  and  aU  such 
as  they  could  influence,  took  side  with  the  ccdonel:  Ewmj  in- 
deed, honestly  believing  him  innocent,  who  would  have  spurned 
hini'hadtbey  tlYotight;  him  guilty*  But  that  was,  by  oieans  ot 
disguise  and  misrepresentation,  to  be  prevented*  The  object 
now,  among  the  friends  of  Colonel  Burr,,  was  to  elitit  tbesymh 
pathy  of  the  public,  by  holding  him  up  as  an  innocent  man, 
persecuted  by  federalists,  and  their  adherents;  and  by  openly 
countenancing  him;  while  tiiey  exerted  thehi^elves  to  put  the 
.attorney  out  of  countenance,  hfy  personal  slights,  and  by  raising 
the  cry  against  him,  of  persecuting  the  innocent,  instead  of 
prosccuHng  the  guilty.  Thus  was  the  officer  of  the  law,  for 
attempting  to  relieve  the  country,  from  ope  who  was  machinar 
ting  against  the  ifntegrity,  peace, and  honour  of  the  government, 
enough  mortified,  oy  the  previous  negject  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  yet  to  be  set  ibrth,  and  now  increased  by 
seeing  the  guilty  intriguer  likely  to  evade  the  exposure,  and 
the  punishment  he  merited,,  quite  j^ut  to  sham^  by  reproach 
and  oblqqay. 

He  had,  with  the  vigilance  which  belonged  to  his  character, 
ascertained  the  conspiracy  of  Burr  in  its  fivst  opening  bud,  and, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  faithfL»l  public  servant, conmunicated 
what  he  discovered  from  time  to  time  to  the  president  j  he  ^ad. 
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ftt  the  risk  of  health  afii  life,  ne^glected  his  own  bosiness^on  a 
visit  to  St.  Louis,  with  the  sole  view  of  collecting  intelligence 
for  the  executive;  and  for  it  ail^bad  received  the  naost  pointed 
neglect,  after  aii  acknowledgment  of  his  liret  communication, 
and  a  solicitation  to  persevere.  He  saw  in  Frankfort  the  go- 
vernor of  Kentucky,  not  merely  neutral,  but  in  his  official  ca' 
pacity  contributing  to  hiH  suspicion,  and  to  «RK>oth  the  way  to 
tlie  success  of  Burr's  projects.  For  although  tlie  speech  to  the 
legislature  at  the  opening  of  the  sefssion,  treats  of  tl^  ^^^paction'* 
With  Virginia  about  lands,  so  far  from  turning  puUic  attention 
on  tfaft  active  but  secret  and  clandestine  intrigue,  then  assail  * 
ing  the  morals  of  the  people,  together  with  their  aUegiance ; 
he  even  drops  in  a  suporific,  lest,  it  would  seem,  lliey  might  be 
wakened  te  apprehensions,  or  to  soothe  tfao$e  which  bad  been 
excited :  by  suggesting  that  all  vms  in  a  state  ofsQf&ty^  peace  and 
tranquillity*  And  Ibis  the  day,  on  which  the  attorney  of  the 
United  Btates,  made  big  first  motion  for  process  against  Co^^- 
nel  Burr.  The  case  of  Sebastian,  was  then  also  in  prepara- 
lion,  but  not  a  hint  from  the  governor  as  to  either* 

It  is  not  said,  with  any  personal  view  to  the  editor,  for  it  i* 
Ijelieved  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  guilt  o-f  the  parties,  but 
the  **PaHadiuiH,"  was  an  active,  and  not  inefficient  organ  of 
concealnrtent  and  misrepresentation  for  conspirators,  contribu- 
ting much  io  ^he  general  delusion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 5 
in  a  country  and  government  like  this,  but  that  such  veiiicks 
ever  will  be  found,  (nr  such  purposes.  Similar  observations  arc  to 
be  made  in  relation  to  the  hireling  author  previpusly  alluded  to^ 
it  is  believed,  that  he  was  imposed  on,  or  hp  would  not  havo^ 
been  employed;  for  it  is  very  certain  he  was  in  no  other  man- 
ner concerned.  To  nanoe  him,  though  now  no  more,  seem* 
but  justice  to  the  living.  The  late  William  Littell,  was  the 
man:  The  evidence  of  his  employ mient,  is  to  be  found  in  hid 
own  deposition.  He  was  paid,  for  one  produttion,  by  Innis, 
Brown,  and  Wallace,  fifty  dollars  each ;  and  cheated  of  the 
other  fifty  by  Sebastian. 

And  now,  it  is  deemed  pertinent,  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and 
circuRHtancesyof  the  correspondence  which  took  pkK)e  beiween 
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the  attorney  of  the  United  States,  ahd  the  president,  in  regard 
to  the  intrigue  of  this  year;  and  also^  to  notice  some  collate* 
ral  information  given  to  the  public^  and  hence  accessible  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate 
his  merit  in  this^  as  well  as  in  another  branch  of  this  case.^ 

To  descend  to  particulars— The  attorney  for  the  United 
States  in  the  district  of  Kentucky,  having  in  the  latter  part  of* 
the  year  1805,  obtained  information  that  sundry  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  were  pensioners  of  the  Spanish  government — that 
a  revolutionary  scheme  had  been  projected  for  the  west;  the 
preparations  for  which,  were  progressing  with  gteat  secrecy, 
under  the  directidn  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  his  coadjutors — that 
it  embraced  men  of  distinction  in  the  atlantic  states,  and  others 
of  high  standing  in  Kentucky:  he  however,  seeing  no  imme- 
diate danger,  suspending  his  communications  to  the  presidenti 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  get  further,  and  more  perfect  intel- 
ligence; did  on  the  10th  of  January  1806,  write  to  him  on  the 
subject.  And  from  that  letter,  is  taken  the  following  extract^ 
jn  addition  to  the  foregoing  information,  viz: 

"The  dangers  which  I  fear,  may  be  trivial  or  distant^  but  as 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  near,  and  momentous;  and  in 
such  case  your  being  tiarly  apprised  of  them  highly  important; 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  you  as  the  chief  of  my  government  to  give 
you  timely  hints,  whereby  you  may  forestall  the  danger  and 
bring  the  traitors  to  punishment  in  due  season." 

Another— ''A  separation  of  the  union  in  favo)ur  of  Spain,  is 
the  object  finally." 

Again-- "This  plot  is  laid  wider  than  you  imagine.  Men* 
tion  the  subject  to  no  man  from  the  western  country, however 
high  in  oflSce  he  may  be.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  tainted 
with  this  treason.  I  hate  duplicity  of  expression,  but  on  thii 
subject  I  am  not  authorized  to  be  explicit;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
You  will  despatch  some  fit  person  into  the  Orleans  country  to 
inquire,  having  letters  with  him  from  the  suspected  gentle* 
men,  and  he  can  fully  and  easily  develop  the  whole  business* 
Do  not  think  this  a  slight  advertisement." 

In  a  letter  of  the  15th  of  February,  from  the'presidpnt,  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  and  requests  the 


attorney  to  continue  to  fiirnlsh  him  with  all  the  tafomititiott  he 
cati  collect,  and  particularly  with  the  named  6f  tiie  peiBoni 
concerned* 

Well  then,  the  president  wais  informed  of  the  embryo  plot^ 
before  the  15th  of  February,  1806^  by  the  attorney  of  the  go* 
vernment,  in  Kentucky.  He  had  also  been  warned  by  General 
Eaton  in  the  winter  1 805-6,  sooner  or  later*  But  this  is  not  all, 
nor  halffc  For  before  tlie  receipt  of  the  president's  letter,  the 
attorney  getting  impatient,  wrote  him- a  second,  on  the  IQth  of 
the  same  February;  and  among  other  things  observed:  *^Yoii 
must  have  remarbed  Mr.  Biirr's  journey  6ttt  to  thisr  cotintry 
last  year.  What  was  he  afterf  &c.  "He  went  down  the  Ohi6 
w  i th  Wilkinson*  At  Massac  they  w^l^e  closeted  five  days»  Bur^ 
was  helping  him  arrange  his  new  govemment^^soit  was  giverl 
out.  Then  Burr  went  to  Kew  Orleans;  tlien  gallbpped  acrosi 
Hie  country  fco Nashville;  then  up  to  Louisville;  then  through 
the  wilderness  to  St.  Louis,  again  to  ^ee  Wilkinson;  then  tb 
Lexington;  and  then  to  see  the  senatoriri  Ohio,"  &c.— Accom* 
panying  this  letter,  was  a  schedule  of  those  who  were  thought 
to  be  concerned;  on  that  list,  were  the  names  of  Burr,  and 
AVilkinson. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  no  letter  having  yet  arrived  from  the 
president,  the  attorney  wrote  his  third  communicationt  ex* 
pressmg  aniciety  to  know  if  his  former  letters  had  come  to 
hand,  or  not;  and  giving  information  that  he  would' pursue  his 
inquiries  in  a  journey  for  that- purpose,  "being  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinions." 

The  27th  of  March^  the  president's  answer  to  the  attorney's 
first  letter,  as  mentioned,  came  to  hand;  and  a  fourth  letter  wai 
imniediately  written  to  him.  This  and  some  others  contain  A 
variety  of  local  details,  unnecessary  here*  ■  The  journey  was 
executed,  Wilkinson  seen,  suspicions  confirmed,  and  some  in« 
formation  obtained,  all  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  prest* 
dent  in  a  letter  of  July;  being  much  disappointed,  and  not  ^ 
little  mortified,  on  finding  no  letter  from  the  president  oo  bis 
return  home  the  3d  of  June.  The  fifth,  being  that  of  July^ 
gives  a  recital  of  occttrJrenced  at  St.  LdUis^  and  says-^ 

VOE.  lU  C** 
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<^My  duty  however,  as  a  citizen,  to  you,  is  not  fulfilled,  aum 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  from  an  authority  which  I  cannot  dis« 
regard,  that  the  present  project  is  not  the  original  one,  but  a 
new  scheme  engrafted  on  it.  lis  outlines  are^  to  cause  a  revolt  of 
the  Spanish  pravincesy  and  a  severance  of  all  the  western  states  and 
territories  from  the  union^  to  coalesce  aiidfrirm  one  governments^ 

This  information  was  in  a  letter  which  must  have  been  re** 
ceived  by  the  president  in  July,  or  the  beginning  of  August.  It 
^also  conveyed  to  him  the  names  of  those  known  or  believed  to 
be  concerned:  Colonel  Burr  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Thus 
early  was  the  president  informed  of  the  intrigue:  And,  it  will 
be  remarked,  that  its  outline  and  ulterior  object,  is  as  well  de« 
fined,  as  at  any  time  it  could  have  been,  even  after  Burros  trial 
in  Richmond;  which  brought  forth,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  all 
the  information  possessed  by  the  government.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  not  President  Jefierson  issue  his  proclamation  in 
August?  For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  communications  of  the  attorney:  he  had  made  his 
calculationsr  An  attempt  to  analyze  them,  will  be  postponed 
to  a  more  advanced  period.  In  the  interim,  the  correspon* 
dence  will  be  pursued. 

The  attorney  finding  that  he  could  get  no  further  letter 
from  the  president,  on  the  14th  of  August  addressed  one  to  the 
.secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  which  was  marked, 
private.  In  this  he  gave  various  explanations  and  corrobora- 
tions of  his  previous  intelligence  to  the  president:  taking  it  for 
a  certainty^  that  he  had  seen  those  communications. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  the  receipt  of  this  is  acknow- 
ledged, by  one  from  the  secretary,  of  five  lines;  in  which  are 
two  ideas:  one,  ^Hhat  it  shall  receive  confidential  attention;^' 
the  other,  ^that  a  letter  from  the  president  was  enclosed." 
The  enclosed  was  dated  the  13th  of  the  month.  It  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  five  letters  in  due  time;  and  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  not  answering  them,  the  absence  of  the  author  from 
home:  without  one  word  of  response,  or  ipquify,  as  to  the  con* 
tents  of  the  letters.  Omitting,  also,  every  species  of  instrac* 
tion  how  to  proceed  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  of  *6urr — ^by 


the  time  the  letter  was  received,  rendered  obvious,  bj  the  state 
of  preparation* 

Thus  was  the  officer  of  the  United  States,  whose  duty  it  waft, 
to  institute  prosecutions  for  breaches  of  the  laws,  left  in  the 
^ark,  to  grope  his  way,  in  a  case  threatening  the  peace,  and 
even  the  rupture  of  the  government.  While  he  had  leisure  to 
set  himself  down,  and  make  the  following  inferences: 

1st.  The  president  has  been  duly  informed  of  this  broodii^ 
conspiracy  to  disturb  the  peace^  if  not  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States*  He  has  had  the  names  of  the  ostensible 
projectors  and  promoters  of  it;  he  has  taken  no  visible  mea- 
sure to  check  its  progress;  while  it  has  becqme  an  object  with 
public  journalists — ^but  I  will  not  impute  to  him,  a  positive 
connivance. 

,  3d.  He  has  withheld  from  me  both  information  and  instruc- 
tion— leaving  me  thus  under  every  discouragement,  to  take 
jay  own  measures,  at  the  hazard  of  his  displeasure  and  the  losd 
of  my  office  r  so  far,  however,  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  to  my  country,  be  the  consequence  as  it  may, 

3d.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  president  has,  by  the  ageBcy 
of  any  other,  instituted  any  means  to  acquire  information,  if 
mine  did  not  satisfy  him;  although  it  has  been  published  and. 
proclaimed  that  the  expedition  would  commence  oa  the  Ohio, 
about  the  middle  of  November*  Not  even  a  proclamation,  the 
usual  mode  of  warning,  has  yet  been  made  public:  it  is  now 
late  in  October.  Is  it  intended  when  Burr  is  gone  to  send  a 
hue  and  cry  after  him?  But  I  will  not  perplex  myself  by  end* 
less  conjectures:  the  November  session  of  the  court  is  approach* 
ing,  thought  he,  I  will  at  least  make  an  attempt  to  explode  the 
treasonous  project,  by  getting  the  ringleader  arrested,  at  its 
very  opening. 

Such  had  been  the  reflections  of  the  attorney,  before  his  ar- 
rival at  Frankfort  the  1st  of  November.  He  was  confirmed 
in  his  purpose,  by  finding  that  the  governor  had  received  no 
communication  from  the  president,  and  was  as  to  any  purpose 
of  impeding  Burr's  progress,  perfectly  listless*-    The  attorney . 
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had  also  aacertained,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LouisviHo 
preparations  for  the  expedition  were  in  considerable  forward^ 
ness*     His  essay  in  court  and  its  result  have  been  narrated. 

The  16tb  ofthe  month,  lie  transmitted  an  accotint  of  his  pro* 
ceedings  to  Mr.  Madison,  secretary  of  state  for  the  United 
States;  and  stiil  kept  on  his  post  of  duty;  seeing  that  events 
were  ripening  the  «ri$is  which  was  soon  to  unfold  itself  tio  every 
body's  view. 

Having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Ftoyd  had  returned  home,  and 
Ijiat  his  attendance,  as  well  as  that  of  other  persons  whose  evi- 
dence be  wanted,  could  be  procured,  the  attorney,  under  strong 
impressions  ofthe  guilt  of  Colonel  Burr,  and  the  approaching 
readine^  of  his  project  for  execution,  repeated,  on  the  25th  of 
the  month,  his  motion  for  a  grand  jury,  and  subpoenas;  ground^ 
ing  it  on  bis  former  affidavit. 

The  motion  was  granted;  and  the  Sd  of  December  fixed  for 
the  appearance  in  court.  Accordingly  the  grand  jury  ap« 
peared,  were  empannelled,  sworn,  and  charged.  Without 
considering  it  very  material  to  discriminate  the  d^ys,  it  may 
suffice  to  state,  that  on  calKog  the  witnesses,  it  appeared  that 
General  John  Adair  was  absent,  as  also  Mr.  Luckett.  The 
attorney  was  again  under  the  necessity,  in  ins  judgment,  of 
asking  fitf  a  postponement.  Alleging  that  the  absentees  were 
important  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  especially  Gene- 
ral Adair,  without  whose  testimony,  he  could  not  safely  go  into 
Hie  trial. 

Colonel  Burr,  attended  by  his  former  counsel,  was  in  court. 
Iff r.  Clay  now  rose  on  the  part  of  bis  client,  objected  to  the 
delay  and  suspense  proposed-^said,  that  Colonel  Burr,  who 
knew  himself  innocent,  and  for  whose  honour,  and  innocence, 
he  could  pledge  his  own,  was  alone  apprehensive  of  delay. 
That  he  had  expected  to  have  left  Kentucky  ere  this;  that 
his  business  called  him  away,  while  delay  was  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  him.  That  it  could  but  be  painful  to  Colonel  Burr, 
to  have  to  dance  attendance  on  the  attorney's  motions  and 
nock  prosecutions,  from  time  to  time,  without  kpowin^  irheq 


he  would  be  ready,  or  that  he  ever  would  he  ready.  How, 
indeed,  should  he  be  ready  for  trial,  when  he  had  nothing  to 
investigate.  He  should  be  compelled  to  proceed,  or  dismiss 
and  abandon  the  prosecution* 

The  attorney  for  the  United  States,  replied,  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  not  yet  been  cited,  that  his  attendance  was  volun- 
tary; that  the  proceeding  was  solely  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  colonel,  not  yet  a  party,  was  rather  an  it> 
truder;  that  until  indictment  found,  there  was  no  party  to  be 
arraigned,  consequently  no  defendant  to  be  heard;  that  he 
was  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  and  important  duty  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  that  he  had  the  control  of  the  subject  in  its  present 
st^e,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  by  gentlemen, 
who  anticipated  their  occupation.  That  when  Colonel  Burr 
was  indicted,  it  would  be  tima  enough  for  him  and  his  counsel 
to  appear.  That  the  process  had  been  executed  on  the  wit- 
nesses, they  had  not  attended ;  that  he  was  the  person  to  judge 
of  their  Rtateriality,  and  he  thought  them  material;  that  there 
had  not  been  time,  nor  a  complete  failure,  on  which  to  ground 
the  process  of  attachment.  That  if  the  process  of  the  court 
did  not  compel  their  attendance,  it  was  not  for  him  to  do  it; 
but  that  it  was  for  him  to  determine  whether  he  could  go  on 
Qt  not.  That  indeed  it  rested  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
court,  whether  the  grand  jury  should  be  kept  together  or  not; 
and  he  had  requested  that  they  should  be  kept  empannelled. 
He  would  like  to  know,  also,  if  he  was  to  be  interrupted  and 
catechised  by  gentlemen,  styling  themselves  counsel  for 
Colonel  Burr. 

The  gentlemen  replied  successively.  Mr.  Allin  remarked, 
that  he  was  an  attorney  in  the  court;  that  he  had  a  tongue, 
and  tlie  right  to  use  it;  that  he  cared  not  in  what  character 
he  was  viewed,  whether  as  counsel,  friend,  or  foe  of  Colonel 
Burr;  he  hoped  he  yet  had  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  he  did 
not  know  that  he  could  use  it  in  a  better  cause,  than  in  redu- 
cing the  pretensions  of  the  United  States' attorney,  to  theirjust 
limits.  That  he  had  yet  to  learn  whence  he  derived  the  right 
of  accusing  a  man  to  his  face,  and  then  denying  that  ho  was 
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in  court:  of  taking  what  time  he  pleased  to  find  an  indictment 
against  him,  which  may  be  dissipated  with  a  breath,  when  he 
is  allowed  to  speak,  and  yet  denying  him  the  right  to  speak, 
lest  it  should  prevent  its  being  found  a  true  bill. 

Why,  sir,  to  some  hien,  the  finding  of  such  a  charge  as  the 
affidavit  makes  out,  would  be  thought  no  trivial  matter:  to 
Colonel  Burr,  the  affidavit  itself  maybe  thought  a  charge,  add 
produce  a  desire  to  see  it  repelled.  No  charge,  no  party,  no 
defendant!  until  an  indictment  found!  He  had  not  thought 
the  gentleman  willing  to  admit  so  much,4intil  he  heard  it  from 
himself.  And  even  now,  he  thought  him  mistaken.  Of  od6 
thing  he  was  sure,  and  that  was,  that  Colonel  Burr  was  as 
much  in  court  as  if  he  had  been  brought  there  by  process;  and 
as  much  entitled  to  counsel*  That  it  mattered  not  whether 
he  was  retained  by  Colonel  Burr»  or  not;  he  had  a  right  to 
volunteer  for  who  he  pleased,  and  the  bench  would  not  under- 
take to  direct  the  bar,  for  whom  they  should,  or  when  they 
should  appear.  If  the  gentleman,  who  would  prosecute,  if  he 
could  get  witnesses  to  prove  his  allegations,  has  .so  much  leisure 
on  his  hands,  as  to  find  all  times  convenient,  it  may  not  be  the 
case  with  all  others;  and  it  certainly  is  not  with  Colonel  Burr, 
nor  myself.  It  is^  therefore  submitted  to  the  court  whether 
the  attorney  has  made  out  sufficient  cause  for  continuing  tbft 
grand  jury,  unless  he  will  proceed  with  his  case. 

Mr.  Clay  demanded,  if  this  proceeding  was  in  an  American 
*  court  of  justice?  in  a  Kentucky  court?  where  men  were  free, 
and  where  the  liberty  of  speech,  as  well  as  that  of  self  defence, 
was  yet  the  common  right  of  all,  and  held  sacred?  where  gag 
laws  were  proscribed,  and  alien  and  sedition  bills  execrated? 
What!  said  be,  does  the  attorney  for  the  United  States  think 
all  law  and  all  right  with  him?  Whence  did  he  derive  such 
ah  idea?  Let  me  assert,  that  others  have  rights;  that  men  are 
here  upon  an  equality ;  that  if  a  prosecutor  has  rights,  so  has 
tlie  prosecuted.  There  is  no  one  clothed  with  exclusive  pri- 
vileges here*  Any  man,  and  every  man,  has  a  right  to  be  in 
cDUrt^  and  none  is  obliged  to  sit  by  in  silence  while  bis  name 
is  used,  and  see  the  trap  set,  or  tbe  net  spread,  for  his  ^be^tJ 
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orliis  life,  or  any  personal  convenience  whatever.  The  gen^ 
tleman  says,  when  an  indictn)ent  is  preferred,  we  may  answer; 
that  until  then  we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  or  as  he  insinuates 
obtrude  ourselves  upon  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties. 
He  is  mistaken:  we  are  not  intruders;  we  have  duties  as  high 
and  as  honourable  as  his  to  discharge.  If  he  prosecutes,  we 
defend ;  and  we  assert  a  right  to  be  heard,  at  every  stage  of 
his  proceedings. 

Having, may  it  please  the  court,  said  thi«  much  for  the  right 
to  speak,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  T  will  rww  add  a  few  remarks,  as  to 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman.  Since  he  cannot  tell  when  his 
witnesses  will  attend,  or  that  they  ever  will,  it  is  perfectly  un» 
reasonable  to  keep  the  grand  jury  in  waiting,  and  Colonel  Burr 
in  suspense*  He  has  business,  they  all  have  business  which 
requires  their  attention.  If  the  witnesses  mean  to  attend,  they 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  What  we  contend  for,  is,  that  there 
shall  not  be  a  distant  or  indefinite  postponement,  without  dis- 
charging the  grand  jury.  It  is  hoped  and  expel: ted,  that  the 
gentleman  will  proceed,  or  at  once  abandon  the  prosecutror. 
And  as  he  desires  the  opinion  of  your  honour,  whether  we  are 
intruders  or  not,  so  if  30U  think  it  right  to  silence  us,  I  expect 
you  will  let  us  know  it. 

Upon  the  latter  point,  the  judge  refused  to  interfere. 

The  attorney  finding  himself  not  supported  by  the  court,  in 
his  ex  parte  idea,  and  that  he  should  have  the  full  weight  of  the 
eolonel  and  his  counsel  to  encounter,  replied  with  some  ani- 
mation, to  the  following  effect.  This,  said  he,  is  indeed  a  land  i 
of  liberty!  extravagant  as  it  may  be  in  theory,  ever  outrun  in 
practice,  bordering  upon  licentiousness.  A  land,  where  men 
ftot  only  say  what  they  please,  but  do  a»  they  please.  A 
land  prone  to  intrigue,  and  the  refuge  of  intriguers.  A  land, 
where  the  laws  may  be  violated  with  impunity,  since  there  is 
tiot  time  to  bring  the  culprit  to  trial,  and  to  justice.  Yes,  I 
well  understand  Colonel  Burrs  business,  and  its  urgency.  Ho 
bas  good  cause  for  requiring  despatch;  especially  for  an  indict^ 
ment,  in  the  absence  of  witnesses,  if  he  cannot  coerce  a  dis- 
charge of  the  grand  jury:  and'a  final  abandonment  of  the  pre- 
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secution.  I  know  he  calculates  on  soon  being  in  a  situatioti 
to  defy  courts,  and  their  process.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  is  impatient  of  delay.  But  the  gentlemen  are  mistaken 
with  tegard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  have  not  accu- 
rately surveyed  the  ground  they  have  taken.  There  is  yet  no 
indictment;  the  jury  are  not  sworn  as  to  any  particular  per- 
son; they  are  to  inquire  into  such  matters  as  shall  be  given 
them  in  charge;  they  have  yet  no  case  given  them.  Suppose  I 
may  have  ten  indictments  to  lay  before  them;  and  the  nature 
of  conspiracy  admits  it  reasonable-^will  CoIon<sl  Burr  insist 
that  he  shall  be  first  indicted,  or  else  the  grand  jury  shall  foe 
discharged ;  for,  that  his  business  abroad  is  urgent^  and  he 
cannot  wait?  Certainly  he  could  not  urge  such  a  considera- 
tion. And  why?  Plainly,  because  he  is  not  indicted;  and 
therefore,  not  entitled  to  any  privilege  of  a  defendant.  A  like 
reason  excludes  him  now.  He  is  not  yet  a  defendant.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  affidavit  filed;  but  that  has  been 
misapplied — M  has  performed  its  office,  in  effecting  the  order 
for  the  grand  jury,  and  for  process.  It  is  not  to  go  to  the 
grand  jury — it  can  have  no  influence  in  the  cause.  Colonel 
Burr,  does  not  want  witnesses. 

The  point  to  be  decided,  is  this:  Will  the  court  compel  me 
to  proceed  without  the  witnesses,  and  thereby  eAsure  an  ac- 
quittal, for  want  of  evidence;  without  giving  time  to  coerce 
the  attendance  of  those  who  have  contemned  its  subpcenks;  and 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  judge  by  compulsory  process  t6 
force  their  attendance?  He  could  not  anticipate  such  a  de- 
cision. He  had  already  declared  that  be  could  not  safely  8til> 
mit  the  case  without  the  absent  witnesses-^at  least,  General 
Adair:  and  he  resided  in  the  next  county,  about  thirty  miles 
from  court.  He  should  insist  on  a  postponement,  until  the 
witness  could  be  produced  in  court.  That  todismtss  the  jury^ 
was  a  discharge  of  the  witnesses  now  attending,  and  would 
render  it  utterly  useless  to  award  compulsory  process  for  those 
who  wereal)sent;  and  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  or  discharge 
of  Colonel  Burr,  and  any  others  he  might  find  it  proper  to  in« 
diet.    But  the  matter  is  with  the  judge* 


the  court  decided,  that  the  attorney  miist  proceed  With 
b'ome  case,  else  the  grand  jury  would  hot  be  kept  in  attendance, 
but  discharged,  *  '  ^ 

'  The  officer  in  a  short  time  took  the  jury  to  their  room-** 
where  they  did  not  remain  very  long  beiore  they  returned  in\o 
court,  and  said  they,  had  nothing  before  them.  The  attorney 
replied,  that  il  was  latej  and  that  he  would  lay  an  indictment 
before  them  in  the  morning:  they  were  then  adjoQmed,  to  meet 
the  next  day* 

An  attachment  was  moved  for,  against  General  Adair^  by 
the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  to  be  forthwith  issuied ;  lA 
order  that  it  might  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officer.  It  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Burros  counsel,  on 
the  ground  that  the  motion  was  premature— the  witness  not 
being  require4  to  appear  at  any  particular  hour,  but  on  that 
day"  generally  5  and  the  day  not  yet  being  exhausted,  be  was 
not  in  contumajiy. 

The  court  refused  the  attachment* 

The  next  day,  it  is  believed,  the  attorney  delivered  to  the 
grand  jury,  an  indictment  Against  John  Adair;  charging  hiiii 
jiubstantiaRy  with  the  same  oiTeuce  set  out  in  the  affidavit* 
•The  Jury  considered  of  it,  and  found,  "Not  a  true  bill."  It  is 
thought,  that  it  was  not  much  attended  to;  that  although  Ge* 
neral  Adair  was  suspected,  and  doubtless  privy  to  Burr's  pro* 
ject,  and  connived  at  it,  t|}at  he  was  nevertheless  cautiou% 
and  probably  had  not  fully  engaged  in  it,  or  but  conditionally* 
tie  has  averred  his  knowledge ;  but  denied  bis  participation* 
More  of  this  hereaiter.  At  present  the  case  of  Colonel  Burt 
demands  attention. 

The  attorney  for  the  United  States,  having  had  a  convef* 
s^tion  with  the  judge,  out  of  court,  On  the  question,  whether 
he  would  have  a  right  to  attend  tiie  grand  Jury  in  their  room,  to 
examine  the  witnesses,  and  to  explain  to  the  jury,  the  applica#^ 
tion  of  their  testimony,  and  recdving  from. his  honour,  an  an* 
swer  in  the  affirmative,  conceived  as  a  consequence,  that  he 
could,  by  the  witnesses  present,  prove  a  true  bill:  and  there< 
fore  determined  to  proceed  with  the  examinatioa  «f  Colon^ 
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Bair'g  case.  Accordingly  he  was  indicte^,  ftnd  the  jary  se&t 
to  their  room*  The  witnesses)  or  some  of  them,  being  swom^ 
the  attorney  proposed  to  execute  his  plan  of  attending-  the 
jory.  This  he  found  immediately  opposed,  by  Colonel  Burr, 
and  his  aids,  with  the  most  positive  denial  of  any  existing  right 
to  the  efiect  proposed* .  And  after  some  argument,  the  judge 
observed,  that  he  had  been  attorney  general  for  the  district  of 
Kentucky,  and  that  he  had  never  claimed  or  exercised,  the 
privilege  now  contended  for  by  the  attorney  for  the  United 
States*  Upon  which  the  attorney  remained:  ^^Sir,  you  ad- 
mitted 1  had  the  right  to  do,  what  I  have  now  proposed  doing.^ 
^Yes,'^  says  the  judge,  with  more  than  his  usual  vivacity,  ^that 
was  out  of  court."  True  sir,  rejoined  the  attorney,  this  is  the 
first  of  my  knowing  that  you  had  two  opinions  on  the  subjedt; 
^he  one  private  and  confidential,  the  other  public  and  official*'^ 
He  was  overruled  by  the  court:  and  thenceforth  considered 
his  cause  lost. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month,  the  grand  jury  came  mto  court, 
with  their  finding  on  each  mdictment,  ^Not  a  true  bilU^  To- 
which  they  added: 

^The  ^rand  jury  are  happy  to  mform  tiie  court,  that  na 
violent  disturbance  of  the  public  trancjuilUtyy  o^  breach  of  the 
laws,  has  come  to  their  knowledge* 

^We  have  no  heshation  in  declaring,  that  having  carefully 
examined  and  scrutinized  ail  the  testimony  which  has  come  he-^ 
jfore  us,  as  well  on  the  charges  against  Aaron  Burr,  itt  those 
contained,  in  the  indictment  preferred  to  us  against  John  Adair« 
that  there  has  been  no  testimony  before  us,  which  does  in 
the  smallest  degree  criminate  the  conduct  of  either  of  those 
persons;  nor  can  we  from  all  the  inquiry  and  investigations  of 
the  subject  discover  that  any  thing  improper  or  injurious  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  or  contrary  to  the  law» 
thereof  is  designed  or  contemplated  by  either  of  them*'* 

This  MANIFESTO  was  subscribed  by  the  whole  jury,  consisting 
of  twenty-two  persons;  then^  and  since,  considered  respecta- 
ble, and  intelligent*  That  such  a  paper  was  formed  ainong' 
them,,  ar  produced  by  them,^  were  the  only  circumstaneea^  o£ 


reproach  lliat  was  €a3t  on  them*  It  speaks  for  itselfl  If  it  had 
l>een  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Burr,  or  one  of  his  attomies,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  jury^  for  the  purpose  of  public  decep* 
tion,  it  could  not  haire  answered  the  purpose  more  effectually. 
It  was  truly  mortifying  to  find  the  jury  become  the  dupes  an4 
instruments  of  Burr,  and  his  lawyers,  unsuspectingly  no  doubt, 
to  exalt  him,  and  depress  the  public  attorney. 

The  effect  was  immediate  and  extdnsive.  Beyond  this,  it 
was  to  lull  suspicion,  and  to  hoodwink  jealousy^  as  to  any  illicit 
enterprise,  or  impending  expedition:  and  it  did  soy  to  a  great 
extent.  It  gave  Colonel  Burr,  an  eclat,  and  an  elevation  in 
the  country,  which  be  could  not,  bad  he  been  innocent,  ever 
flispired  to*  The  former  efforts  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  peopU 
were  the  more  'execrated,  as  th^y  had  been  successful,  with 
many* 

His  attomies,  aware  of  all  this,  and  triumphing;  at  jtheirown 
victory,  through  the  prejudices  of  the  judge,  the  craA  of  tba 
witnesses,  and  the  gullibility  of  the  jury,  could  scarcely  coor 
tain  their  joy. 

Mr.  Allih,  moved  the  court  forthwith  that  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  grand  jury,  might  be  taken,  and  jpublisbed.  'JThi^ 
was  allowed  by  the  judge  without  hesitfSLtion*  tSThich  was  just 
9»  gopd  for  Burr's  psurtisans  as  a  procl^uyiation  from  Mmselll 
In  court,  the  impression  made  on  a  crowded  audience  was  im- 
medi^^tely  visible.  On  the  one  side,  the  g^atest  exultation*; 
on  the  other,  astoi^sbn^ent,  and  mprtificsition*  To  ^en  of  in- 
telligence, whose  eara  and  whose  eye^  ha^  been  opened  to  re- 
cent occurrences  in  the  legidature,  jit  was  a  moment  of  awfu) 
reflection,  upon  the  paat,  the  present^  and  the  fujl;urel  whik 
suspicion  magnified  herself 

Colonel  Burr  was  at  large,  hailed  an^  hu^;^^ed  by  .(}ie  un- 
dersized, caressed  and  feasted  by  tlxe  higl^r  order.  J^  baU 
was  given  in  Frankfort  to  Colonel  Burr;  and  i;endered  the 
,  more  imposing  by  Uhe  presence  of  public  characters.  Thi$ 
however,  had  its  reaction;  and  dnatber  was  giyep  in  hooiqur  of 
the  attorney,  more  numerously  attended,  it  ivafi  fsaid^  and  es- 
pecially, by  the  ladies.    If  tbe^e  are  iftdividual  puttiers,  <jiey 
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Qre  not  the  leed  evidence  of  sentiment.  At  one  of  the  parties 
about  that  time,  Mr.  Street,  of  genteel  person  and  deportment, 
accustomed  to  attend  at  such  places,  was  beset  by  some  of  the 
connexions  of  Judge  Innis,  with  the  view  of  putting  htm  out  of 
the  room;  but  he  resisted,  until  he  was  rescued.  In  some 
ithort  time,  John  Wood,  his  partner,  was  seduced  from  him ; 
principidly  by  the  address  and  solicitation  of  Henry  Clay. 

By  this  epoth,  the  president's  proclamation  had  arrived ; 
Colonel  Burr's  friends  in  Ohio  had  been  routed,  his  boats 
and  provisions  seized,  and  himself  gone  to  Nashville;  where 
be,  and  General  Adair,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  December; 
and  after  lodging  tdgether  a  night,  the  general  proceeded  by 
land  towards  New  Orleans,  the  colonel  by  water  with  a  few 
boats  to  the  mouth  ofCumberland,  to  meet  bis  forces  descend- 
ing the  Ohio.  But  these  had  met  with  a  sad  disaster  in  the 
state  of  Ohio:  about  ten  of ,  the  boats,  apart  of  their  arms, 
and  a  large  prpportion  of  their  provisions,  had  been  seized; 
and  many  of  ^Hhe  choice  spirits,'^  who  had  intended  to  embark 
in  the  flotilla,  had  disappeared.  The  remaining  boats,  &c. 
passed  the  falls  of  Ohio  about  the  20th  ofthe  month;  and  were 
at  the  point  of  rendezvous  by  the  22d»  At  this  place,  th^ 
would-be  emperor  surveyed  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
bost,  found  a  beggarly  account  of  renegadoes,  and  himself  atfi 
abandoned  outcast  .and  vagrant.  The  guilty  multitude,  if 
ever  numerous,  whom  he  had  deluded  and  seduced,  had  slunk 
from  iiim  like  troubled  ghosts  at  the  dawn  of  day;  and  not 
over  two  hundred  were  to  be  found.  Their  leader  had  been 
exposed,  the  conspiracy  detected,  and  the  expedition  defeated; 
by .  meant,  part  unfolded,  and  still  further  to  be  detailed. 

From  the  mouth  of  Cumberland,  the  colo^nel  proceeded  to . 
New  Madrid  or  its  vicinity,  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  should 
meet  some  recruits  coming  down  the  Mississippi ;  here  again  be 
experienced  disappointment.  The  last  hope  was  now  turned 
on  New  Orleans  and  that  region;  Bayou  Pierre  was  named  as 
*a  point  of  reunioii;  and  the  party  dispersed.  Burr  and  others 
landed  in  the  Mississippi  territory.  It  was  now  rumoured^ 
that  General  Wilkinson  had  betrayed  Burr,  and  occupied  tb^ 
city  of  Orleans  in  military  array  against  him« 
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Colonel  Burr,  after  rambling  for  some  time  in  a  forlorn  con^ 
•itfon,  was  made  prisoner;  and  destined,  as  it  turned  out,  to  be 
tried  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  That  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
the  next  yean  Yet,  belonging  to  1806,  will  be  mentioned,  a^ 
the  first  measure  taken  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  conspiracy  just  developed,  the  deputation  of 
a  private  agent,  not  inaptly  called  a  spy — at  what  time  is  not 
certain,  but  so  as  that  he  reached  Chillicothe,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  the  state  of  Ohio,  about  the  1st  of  December. 

The  2d  of  the  month,  on  his  communication  and  some 
other  information,  the  governor  of  Ohio  sent  a  confidential 
message  to  the  legislature,  then  in  session;  whereupon  a  law 
was  passed,  on  th6' authority  of  which  the  seizures  alreigidy 
mentioned,  were  made.  The  presidential  agent,  thence  mo- 
ving southwardly,  arrived  at  Frankfort  about  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  and  in  like  manner  procured  the  passage  of  a  law 
on  the  24th;  in  virtue  of  which  detachments  of  militia  *were 
ordered  to  different  points  on  the  Ohio  river;  with  little  or  no 
effecty  as  the  affair  was  over.  The  agent  taking  his  departure 
from  Frankfort,  went  on  to  Nashville,  where  he  appeared 
about  the  1st  of  January.  And  here,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the 
tract  of  Burr. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  the  president  received  General 
Wilkinson's  letter  of  the  21st  of  the  preceding  October,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  November,  issued  his  proclamation,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  conspiracy;  which  he  mentions  in  his 
communications  to  congress  of  the  2d  December.  What  is 
yet  to  be  said  on  those  topics  will  fall  into  the  next  chapter. 

In  thQ  interim,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature. 

The  first  act  was  to  make  Casey  county,  to  have  effect  from 
and  after  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1807 — ^''Beginning  on  the 
Lincoln  and  Pulaski  line,  where,  by  running  at  right-angles 
from  it  will  just  include  in  the  new  county,'  Joseph  Dismtike's, 
on  the  head  of  Indian  creek;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Lick  creek;  thence  to  the  great  suck  on  Carpenter's 
oreek}  leaving  Joseph  McCormack's  in  the  old  county;  thence 
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a  direct  I'me  to  the  great  road  westof  Carpenter^s  station,  leav- 
ing George  Carpenter  in  the  old  county;  thence  to  the  h«a4 
of  Harriss's  creek;  thence  to  the  great  roajd  at  Charles  De- 
jjeau's,  leaving  him  in  the  old'county;  thence  along  the  foot  of 
the  knobs,  with  the  said  road,  to  where  the  county  line  crosses 
the  same,  and  with  the  county  line  between H^ercer  and  Wash- 
ington,  &c.  around  to  the  beginnning." 

^An  act  providing  for  the  redemption  of  land  sold  £>r  taxes,^ 
allowed  the  prior  owner  two  years  to  redeem  the  land,  by  pay- 
ing the  amount  of  taxes  and  costs,  with  one  hundred  per  cent 
per  annum.  It  also  provided,  that  such  tracts  of  land  as  would 
not  sell  for  the  tax  and  costs  due  when  exposed,  should  be  pass- 
ed to  the  state;  redeemable  within  two  years,  by  paying  the' 
tax,  costs,  and  fifty  per  cent  per  annunp^ — computing  time  from 
the  day  of  sale,  to  the  time  of  payment. 

CiiAY  county  was  erected  at,  this  session — ^^^beginningon  the 
Kentucky  river,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  Ross's  and 
Sturgeon  creeks;  thence  along  the  ridge  which  divides  the 
waters  of  Sturgeon  creek  from  those  of  Ross's  and  Station 
Camp  creeks,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Kentucky  and  Rockcastle;  thence  along  said  ridge,  to  the 
head  of  Horse  Lick  creek;  thence  down  said  creek  to  Rock- 
castle; thence  down  Rockcastle  to  the  state  road  leading  from 
Madison  court  bouse,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap ;  thence  along 
the  said  road  to  Langford's  road,  leading  to  Goose  creek  salt 
works;  thence  with  the  same  to  Rockcastle;  thence  up  Rock- 
castle to  the  head ;  thence  along  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  Cumberland  and  Kentucky,  to  a  point  from  which 
running  due  east,  will  pass  by  Collins'  fork  of  Goose  creek, 
midway  between  Outlaw's  salt  works,  and  Peter  Hammon's; 
thence  a  course  to  strike  the  ridge  between  Cumberland  and 
Kentucky  at  the  War  Gap;  thence  with  said  ridge  to  a  point 
at  which,  running  northwest,  will  strike  the  mouth  of  Lett's 
creek;  thence  up  Lett's  creek  to  the  head;  thence  with  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Kentucky  from  Licking,  to  the 
bead  of  Quicksand ;  then  down  Quicksand  to  the  Kentucky 
liver;  then  down  the  Kentucky  to  the  beginning."  To  have 
effect  from  and  filter  the  1st  day  of  April,  1807, 
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Another  act,  establishing  the  county  of  Lewis,  was  of  thid 
session/  tt  was  to  have  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
April,  1807;  with  "the  following  boundary,  to  wit:  **beginning 
on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  creek;  from  thence 
on  a  straight  line  to  the  forks  of  Cabin  creek;  thence  a  direct 
line  to  the  lower  corner  of  Fleming  county  on  the  north  fork 
of  Licking;  lip  the  same^  and  with  the  Fleming  county  line, 
to  Greenup  county  line ;  with  the  same  to  the  Ohio^  and  dowo 
the  same  to  the  beginning." 

Hopkins  county,  was  the  production  of  this  session:  it  com- 
menced its  cofpoJrate  existence  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1807,  by  the  bounds  thus  described:  "beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Deer  creek;  thence  up  Green  river,  to  the  mouth  of 
Pond  river;  thence  up  Pond  riverby  the  county  line,  to  Trade*  , 
wafer;  thence  down  Tradkiwater  to  the  mouth  of  Owen's  creek ; ' 
thenee  a  due  north  course,  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  fork;*  thence  up  the  main  branch  of  the  said  Crab 
Orchard  fork,  until  a  line  at  right-*angles  will  strike  the  head 
pf  Black's  andKewman's  sugar  camp  branch;  thence  dowa 
<be  same  and  Deer  creek,  to  the  beginning." 

An  act  was  passed,  declaring  the  offices  of  justice  of  the 
peace  and  jailer,  incompatible — ^it  also  declared  that  neither 
judge  nor  justice  of  the  peaces  shduld  be  a  surveyor;  and  vice 
tersa^  making  the  acceptance  of  the  one  office,  vacate  the  other* 

The  fees  of  justices  of  the  peace,  were  in  part  taken  from 
them,  by  an  act  of  this  session,  which  declares  that  the  fees 
allowed  by  the  act  of  last  year,  were  oppressive  to  poor  peo- 
ple: and  thence  proceeds  to  abolish  the  fees  for  issuing  war* 
rants,  executions,  subpoenas^  and  giving  judgments* 

Some  dissatisfaction  had  previously  existed  in  relation  to 
the  chief  justice,  George  Muter,  whose  a^e  was  thought  to 
l^ave  incapacitated  htm  for  the  office;  when  the  rupture  took 
place  in  the  court,  by  the  detection  of  Sebastian  as  a  pensiontr 
<(f  Spain,  and  his  resignation;  which  more  or  less  turned  public 
attention  on  the  rest  of  the  judges,  and  apparently  sharpened 
discontent  PS  to  Judge  Muter;  who,  apprised  of  it,  and  being: 
tsiiight  to  expect  that  provi^on  would  be  made  by  law  for  \m 
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support,  if  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  office^  did  so,  fcy  re* 
signation:  in  consequence  of  which,  an  act  passed  irllowing 
him  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  dollars  during  liie;  payable 
quarterly  at  the  public  treasury.  This  af)nuity,  getting  the 
name  of  a  pension^  was  rendered  unpopular,  and  the  act  re- 
pealed at  the  next  session.  The  preamble  to  thct  original  act^ 
assigns  age  and  infirmity  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation;  and 
suggests,  as  the  reason  for  the  allowance,  ^Hhat  he  had  not 
accumulated  a  decent  support,  in  the  course  pf  a  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  both  a  military  aftd  jcivil  capacity.'* 
Allowing  Hie  premises  to  be  true,  yet  it  was  said,  in  the  first 
place^that  there  was  nothing  particularly  meritorious  in  those 
services,  either  military  or  civil — that  they  had  been  in  the 
usual  routine  of  office,  in  no  manner  distinguished,,  by  talents 
or, utility— -and  that  he  had  already  received  the  full  pay  and 
emoluments  attached  to  his  employments:  and  hence,  there 
was  nothing  due  to  him  on  that  account. 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  was  poor,  so  were  many  other 
meritorious  citizens,  for  whom  no  pensions  had  been,  or  could 
be,  allowed.  That  when  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  money,  h^ 
should  have  provided  for  old  age — that  if  he  had  not  done  it^ 
to  provide  fqi'  him  would  be  of  ill  example,  to  others,  who 
might  be  induced  to  dissipate  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  in 
the  expectation,  they  would  be  supported  upon  the  public  trea- 
sury: while  care  and  economy,  were  to  be  inculcated,  as  bet- 
ing equally  necessary,  in  both  public  and  private  life* 

The  act  to  prevent  unlawful  warlike  enterprises,  has  been 
"already  mentioned,  as  being  applicable  to  the  case  of  Colonel 
Burr.  It  was  limited  in  its  duration  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  general  a&sembly.  Why?  is  not  readily  con- 
ceived. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  were  raised 
^t  this  session,  by  the  addition  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  atfd 
sixty-six  dollars,  sixfy-six  cents,  and  seyen  mills^to  each,  an- 
nually. 

The  third  act,  "to  incorporate  the  Ohio  Canal  company,* 
passed  at  this  lession.     The  two  latter  were  amendatory. 
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Without  intending  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the  details  of  &e  acts 
on  this  subject^  or  to  question  th^  policy  of  the  measure,  could 
it  be  carried  into  effect^  there  is  no  good  reason  jperceived  why 
a  few  reflections  may  not  now,  as  Well  as  any  other  time,  be 
thrown  on  the  subject,  as  one  which  belongs  to  the  United 
States:  ^nd  in  the  course  of  which,  it  will  be  suggested,  that 
before  Kentucky  can  rightfully  take  the  water  out  of  the  natu- 
ral channel  of  the  Ohio  riveryshe,  or  her  incorporation^  must 
have  th^  consent  of  Indiana,  possessing  the  opposite  shore,  and 
of  the  United  States,  having<^e  paramount  control  of  the  case. 

That  these  ideas  have  not  entered  into  the  system  of  Ken- 
tucky legislation  on  the  subject^  would,  as  an  objection,  be 
entitled  to  weight  against  the  hypothesis  now  advanced,  had 
Kentucky  been  uniformly  attentive  to  her  federal  obliga- 
tions: as  the  facts  are,  th^  objection,  if  made^  would  have 
but  little  weight.  It  will  nevertheless  be  held  necessary  to 
produce  the  ground-work  of  the  proposition  which  is  intended 
to  be  maintained,  in  the  form  following: 

KerUucky^t  being  one  of  the  United  Stately  is  not  possessed  of  the 
plenary  rights  hj  means  of  a  canal^  or  otherwise^  to  divert^  or  withr 
draw  J  tHB  Ohio  river,  j^om^  or  Out  of  its  present  mtural  channel; 
nor  in  any  serisible  degree^  so  as  to  affect  its  nxmigationj  or  other  usem 

To  sustain  this  view  of  the  subject^  two  sources  of  authority 
will- be  assumed,  from  which  to  draw  the  argument:  ist.  The 
cjonstitution  of  the  United  States;  2d^  The  compact  between 
Kentucky  and  Virginia* 

From  the  first;  is  derived  the  following  declaration  of  power: 
^^Congress  shall  have  pozoer  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nar 
tions^  and  among  the  several  state^^  and^  within  the  Indian  tribes*'^* 
(See  Art.  I.  Secti  8th,  par.  3d.)  Again:  "No  state  shall  with- 
out the  cbnsent  of  congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreemeni 
or  compact  with  another  state^"^  &c.  (See  Art.  I.  Sect.  10,  par* 
2d,  latter  sentence.)  Also,  among  other  things :  "No  state  shall 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts y^  Slc*  (See  Art* 
L  Sec.  10,  par.  1st.) 

VOL.  11.  E** 
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From  the  second,  is  drawn  the  seventh  article^  in  the  follow- 
ings  terms,  viz: 

^^That  the  nseand  naviga^on  of  the  Ohio  river,  so  far  as  the 
tcrrflory  of  the  proposed  state  (Kentucky)  or  the  territory 
which  dball  remain  within  the  limits  oi^this  commonwealth  lies 
thereon,  shall  be  fi^ee  and  common  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  of  the  proposed  state  on  the  river  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
toncarrent  only,  with  the  states  which  may  possess  the  oppo* 
rite  shores  of  the  said  river." 

For  th^  present,  it  will  merely  be  remarked,  as  a  fact  too 
welt  known  to  need  further  proof,  that  the  state  of  Kentucky 
i^  bounded  on,  and  by  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio  river; 
having  no  territorial  right  in  or  over  its  bed.  While  her  right 
of  navigation,  and  of  jurisdiction,  is  defined  in,  if  not  solely  de« 
lived  from,  the  aforesaid  seventh  article  of  the  compact.  Nor 
can  any  right  not  recognised  in  that  compact  be  justly  claimed, 
or  legally  exercised,  by  this  commonwealth:  for  if  there  could, 
then  might  she  evade  her  agreement:  a  consequence  not  to  be 
tolerated,  upon  the  principles  of  our  governments,  state  and 
federal.  True,  Kentucky  possesses  one  of  the  shores  of  the 
river,  and  was  she  a  plenary  sorctreign^  unshackled  by  constitu- 
tion, or  other  compact,  she  might  rightfully  claim  to  the  middle 
of  the  river;  as  might  also  the  nation  possessing  the  opposite 
shore.  By  a  compact  between  the  two,  they  being  free  to 
contract,  they  might  communicate  to  each  other  concurrent 
rights  from  shore  to  shore.  In  the  case  of  Kentucky  and  In- 
Siana,  they  have  the  concurrent  right  to  use  and  navigate  the 
river  with  all  the  other  tftizens  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue 
of  the  cbmpact  as  set  forth  in  the  article  recited;  and  the  ju- 
risdiction concurrent  over  the  said  river  with  each  other  only, 
^hus,  in  all  respects,  are  the  two  states  placed  on  a  reciprocal 
footing  of  equality  in,  and  over,  the  riven  And  were  they  the 
Only  parties  concerned,  they  might  agree  that  either,  or  both j 
should  make  a  canal  on  her  own  side,  and  drain  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  water  out  of  the  river  into  such  a  channel.     But 


neither  could  do  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  other:  to  at- 
tempt it,  would  give  just  cause  of  complaint — to  persist,  would 
!be  good  cause  of  war.  These  two  states  are  not^  however,  th^ 
only  parties  who  have  a  right  to  the  use  and  rumgoHon  of  th^ 
river;  it  is  expressly  made  common  to  ^U  the  citizens  of  th^ 
United  States,  by  the  same  article  of  the  compact;  and  were 
not  that  so,  they  would  still  have  the  right  of  use  and  naviga- 
tion in,  and  on  the  river,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  secures  to  all  her  citizen^  concurrent  rights  witb 
the  citizens  of  each  state* 

Hence  the  consent  of  congress  becomes  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, in  any  agreemedt  on  the  subject  of  opening  a  canal, 
by  either  state. 

Were  the  river  exclusively  the  property  of  Kentucky,  and 
within  her  territorial  limits,  she  might  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, divert  its  water  from  the  present,  into  a  future  channel; 
taking  care,  nevertheless,  to  restore  the  stream  again  to  it^ 
natural  bed  before  it  left  the  state.  The  con^mon  law  princi- 
ple with  respect  to  individual  rights  on  the  subject  qf  water 
courses,  is  applicable  to  nations;  being  the  plaia  dictate  of 
reason,  and  of  justice,  in  both  cases. 

It  is  no  argument,  which  can  withdraw  the  isubject  from  the 
operation  of  the  principles  above  lai4  4owfi,  to  say,  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  is  not  to  be,  or  canpot  bi^,  affiect^d  by  a 
canal.  The  mere  possibility  of  its  l^dng  otherwis(?»  is  sufi^- 
cieni  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  observation,  and  deprive  it  pf 
every  ground  of  justification,  or  of  fright. 

Qut  the  fact  is,  that  both  fist|ing  and  pavig^tion  may,  and 
will  be  afifected  by  a  navigf  blje  jcanal,  to  the  obvious  impaira- 
tion  of  the  use  and  value  of  both.  It  has  be^n  asserted,  and  i^ 
true,  that  the  whole  current  of  the  Ohio  may  b^  turned  into  a 
canal.  This  fact  puts  the  subject  of  right,  in  a  clear  point  of 
view.  Suppose  it  were  Indiana,  instead  of  Kentucky,  that 
was  about  to  begin  a  work  which  might  e^npty  the  bed  of  the' 
Ohio  of  its  water,  by  taking  it  into  her  exclusive  jterritory; 
would  not  Kentucjcy  ^ave  just  cause  to  say  to  her,  you  have 
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BO  right  to  deprive  me  of  the  water  o£  the  riv^r,  in  doing  sq» 
you  destroy  my  right  of  use  and  navigation,  which  I  hold 
equal  to  yourself.  Most  undoubtedly  she  would.  Most  un^ 
doubtedly  Kentucky  would  protest  against  the  measure  in  it^ 
commencement,  as  its  termination  might  be  greatly  injurious, 
if  not  ruinous,  by  obstruction «  and  by  tolls  or  taxes.  Such 
'  right  as  she  would  have  to  complain  were  Indiana  making 
the  attempt  to  open  a  C£^na]  of  the  kind  supposed,  such  right 
bas  Indiana  to  complain  of  a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Kentucky;  and  not  only  Indiapa,  but  the  union.  Principles 
of  such  magnitude  to  the  common  rights  of  states,  and  of  indi* 
Tiduals,  cannot  be  suffered  to  be  reduced  to  practice  with  im- 
punity, without  compromitting  the  rights,  and  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  union  3  but  by  previous  agreement,  sanctioned  by 
all  the  parties  concerned,  in  the  manner  pointed,  out  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  desired  object  m^y  be 
effected. 

The  execution  of  the  act  for  opening  a  navigable  canal  at 
the  falls  of  Ohio,  it  is  believed,  would  be  practising  a  violation 
of  the  seventh  article  of  the  compact,  and  hence  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  this  state,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  results,  that  the  legislative  act,  which  affects  to 
sanction  that  measure,  is  itself  a  violation  of  both  consHtiUionsn 
Now,  whether  an  act  of  a  state  legislature  violates  a  contract, 
or  compact,  or  not,  in  no  maimer  depends  upon  the  magnitude 
of  such  violation,  or  the  extent  of  the  effects  flowing  from  it ; 
for  all  impairaiion^  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  is  forbidden. 
la  the  house  to  be  guarded  from  thieves,  then  keep  the  door 
shut:  an  entrance  is  a  violation  of  its  sanctity,  and  of  its  safety. 
More  need  not  be  said  here,  on  this  topic. 

''An  act  to  establish  s^  state  bank,''  was  the  offspring  ojf  this 
session. 

It  was  fixed  at  Frankfort,  but  to  follow  the  seat  of  govern-' 
ment  if  moved — its  capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  was  to  be 
divided  into  ten  thousand  shares,  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
Five  thousand  of  these  shares,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
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state ;  two  thousand  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the  executive 
from  time  to  time,  as  money  came  into  the  treasury  for  the  sale 
of  vacant  lands;  the  other  three  thousand  sblires  on  the  part 
of  the  state  were  reserved  for  future  disposition,  they  have 
been  In.  part  subscribed  and  the  fesidue  sold.  The  other  five 
thousand  shares  were  to  be  taken  by  individuals,  &c« 

The  general  assembly  to  elect  the  president  and  six  direc- 
tors apnually,  the  private  stockholders  were  to  choose  six; 
making  in  all,  twelve  directors* 

It  was  i;}corporated,  to  continue  until  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1821,  It3 powers  were  ample;  and  it  soon  went  into 
operation. 

Seme  attention  will  be  paid  to  its  progress,  success,  and  de- 
clension; as  affording  an  useful  lesson  to  those  who  have  mo- 
ney, never  to  take  into  partnership  a  legislature,  the.  majority 
of  whose  members  having  little  or  none,  desire  it  exceedingly, 
and  with  equal  dislike  see  it  in  the  hands  of  others — with  too 
little  industry  and  too  much  impatience  to  acquire  it  in  an 
honest  way  themselves,  they  will  not  even  permit  others  to  use 
their  own  advantageously* 

"Aff  act  for  raising  the  wages  of  the  members  of  the  general 
assenably,"  made  their  daily  pay  two  dollars  for  attendance, 
and  the  usual  allowance  for  travelling* 

In  all,  ninety-four  act?  were  made  this  session,  embracing 
the  usual  objects,  where  they  have  not  been  particularized* 

The  revenue  yielded  to  the  treasury  in  this  year -it 

can't  be  said  what:  the  report  is  defective. 

The  disbursements  were  sixty-five  thousand  and  six  hundred 
dollars, sixty-two  cents  and  two  mills;  which  authorizes  an  infe- 
rence that  the  receipts  might  be  equal  or  more* 
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Sequel  of  Burros  conspiracy-^  Review  of  the  PresiderU's  ctrnduci — 
Wilkinson^  S^c.  implicated —  Trial  of  Burr  in  Richmond — Duces 
1  ecum  Oivarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. — Treason  as 
defined  in  the  constitution — Burr  not  with  assemblage  in  Virginia — 
j3outh  of  Cumberland  out  of  courts^  jurisdiction — Burr  acquitted — 
H*  Marslmll  elected^  v^c. — Attack  on  the  Chesapeake — a  view  of 
the  case — Proceeedings  against  Ihnis — Acts  of  the  legislature^  S;c» 

[1807.]  The  year  1807  succeeds,  bearing  the  impressions 
and  agitations  of  the  past;  which '  were,  however,  in  the  de- 
cline. The  project  of  Colonel  Burr,  though  deriving  its  re- 
sources fronn  a  great  and  diversified  population,  extending  its 
ramifications  froofi  New  York  to  Orleans,  and  nnaking  great 
pretence  to  support;  is  not,  after  its  explosion,  believed  to 
have  combined  half  the  force  he  boasted  of  to  Wilkinson* 
Enough,  nevertheless,  would  have  been  assenibled,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted,  to  have  plundered  the  bank  at  Orleans,  and 
seized  Baton  Rouge,  or  possibly,  taking  the  vessels  in  the 
Mississippi,  have  effected  a  landing  at  Vera  Cruz.  Waving 
conjecture  as  useless,  and  having  but  little  room  for  further 
notices,  a  rapid  review  only  can  be  taken  of  the  president's 
conduct,  and  that  of  a  few  others,  who  were  implicated  with 
Burr.  The  generals,  Wilkinson,  Dayton,  and  Adair,  are  the 
most  prominent,  and  need  only  be  further  mentioned.  And 
first,  of  Mr.  Jefferson:  That  his  true  character  in  this  affair  of 
Burr,  has  not  generally  been  understood,  is  most  obvious — 
whether  it  ever  will  be,  quite  uncertain. 

That  with  the  positive  information  of  its  active  existence 
from  early  in  February,  1806,  he  should  have  taken  no  one 
step  to  put  the  people  on  their  guard,  nor  to  arrest  the  conspi- 
racy, until  November,  is  a  manifestation  of  motives,  and  a 
cause,  utterly  at  variance  with  good  government,  as  they  were 
with  his  public  duties. 

That  he  at  length,  as  is  learned  by  his  communications  to 
congress,  of  Januarj^  in  this  year,  1807,  instead  of  issuing  hie 
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proclamation  when,  by  his  own  admission,  he  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  act,  he  deputed  a  secret  agent  to  spy  and  to  pry, 
**going  on  to  hold  conferences  with  governors,  and  all  officers 
civil  and' military,"  &c.;  was  certainly  a  degradation  of  his 
ofBce,  as  dishonourable  to  himself  as  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
good  citizens  who  were  thus  to  be  espyonated ;  and  who  only 
wanted  the  public  declaration  of  the  government  to  that  effect, 
to  have  chased  the  conspirators  out  of  the  country. 

That  to  have  given  the  agent  the  instructions  which  he  says 
he  did,  "to  investigate  the  plots,  going  on  to  enter  into  confer- 
ences(for  which  he  had  suflScient  credentials)  with  the  gover- 
nors, and  all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  and,  with  their 
aid,  to  do  on  the  spot  whatever  should  be  necessary  to  discover 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators — arrest  them — bring  their  per- 
sons to  punishment — and  to  call  out  the  force  of  the  country 
to  suppress  their  proceedings" — was  to  have  exceeded  all  con- 
stitutional authority  as  president,  if  to  be  executed  by  the 
power  of  the  United  States;  but  if  by  state  authority,  then  a 
compromission  of  his  duty  as  president.  It  was  palpably  a  cun- 
ning contrivance  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  in  the  first  place,  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  public  view  until  his  spy  had  ascertained, 
"going  on,  conversing,"  &c.  whether  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  ripe  for  revolution,  or  not:  if  they  were,  the  agent  was 
to  have  sneaked  back  to  the  president  with  the  report:  and  so 
the  matter  would  have  rested  until  the  meeting  bfcongresF, 
and  then  they  might  have  determined  on  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued: but  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  opposed  to 
Burr  and  his  schemes,  including  governors,  officers,  &c.  why 
then,  the  agent,  shewing  his  credentials,  was  to  get  the  state 
authority,  not  even  to  execute  the  laws  of  tlrtj  United  State?» 
but  to  have  a  law,  or  laws,  passed;  and,  in  virtue  of  such,  "to 
do  on  the  spot"  what  was  necessary.  And  this  is  thought  to 
be  demonstrated  by  the  instructions  and  the  conduct  of  the 
presidential  agent,  consummated  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  T)y 
the  passage  of  laws  already  mentioned.  While  this  may  also 
explain  why  the  attorney  who  had  attempted  to  execute  the 
act  of  congress,  by  prosecuting  Burr  under  it,  was  by  the 
j^resident  dismissed  from  office. 
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That  two  days  after  the  president  had  received  the- letter  of 
General  Wilkinson,  of  October  21st,  in  which  be  is  assured 
that  Wilkinson  has  betrajed  Burr^  and  will  support  him,  he 
issued  his  proclamation,  in  defiance  of  OQnspirators^doubting 
not  from  the  combined  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  as' 
well  from  his  agent  as  from  his  general,  that  all  real  danger 
was  over. 

If  any  man  who  understands  the  motives  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  on  these  points,  can  give  them  in  explanation  of  his 
cou^e^^a  more  rational  or  consistent  exposition,  it  will  be  most 
cheerfully  adopted  instead  of  the  foregoing. 

In  the  solution  of  the  question  what  were  Burr's  objects,  hid 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  of  the  29th  of  July,  is  too  precious  a  testi- 
mony to  be  bmittc^d,  as  it  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  intelli- 
gence received  and  transmitted  by  the  United  States'  attor* 
ney  in  Kentucky.     It  follows: 

"I,  Aaron  Burr,  have  obtained  funds,  and  have  actually  com- 
menced the  enterprise.  Detachments  from  different  points, 
and  under  different  pretences,  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio,  1st 
November.     Every  thing  internal  and  external  favours  views: 

protection  of  England  is  secured:  T is  going  ix)  Jamaica, 

to  arrange  with  the  admiral  on  that  station;  it  will  meet  on  the 

Mississippi England Navy  of  the  United   States  are 

"tea^dy  to  join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  fol- 
lowers: it  will  be  an  host  of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be 
second  to  Burr  only:  Wilkinson  shall  dictate  the  rank  and  pro- 
motion of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed  westward  1st  August, 
never  to  return;  with  him  go  his  daughter;  the  husband  will 
follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthies* 

"Send  forthwith  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend,  with 
whom  Burr  may  confer;  he  shall  return  immediately,  with  fur- 
ther interesting  details:  this  is  essential  to  concert  and  harmo- 
ny of  movement:  send  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinsorif 
west  of  the  mountains,  who  may  be  useful,  with  a  note  deli- 
neating  their  characters.  By  your  messenger  send  me  four  or 
five  of  the  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow 
under  any  pretence  you  please;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully^ 
Already  are  prders  to  the  contractor  given  to  forward  six 


months'  provisions  to  points  Wilkinson  may  name;  this  shall 
not  be  used  until  the  last  naoment,  and  then  under  proper  ia* 
junctions:  the  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired* 
Burr  guarantees  the  result^  with  his  life  and  honour,  with  the 
lives,  the  honour  and  fortunes  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood  of 
our  country*  Burr's  plan  of  operations  is,  to  move  down  rapid* 
ly  from  the  Falls  on  the  15th  November,  with  the  first  500  or 
1000  men,  in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to 
be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  December;  there 
to  meet  Wilkinson;  there  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  ex« 
pedient  in  the  first  instance  to  seize  on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge: 
on  receipt  of  this,  send  an  answer;  dxaw  on  Burr  for  all  ex- 
penses, &c.  The  people  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going 
are  prepareji  j:o  receive  us:  tl^^ir  agents  now  with  Burr  say, 
that  if  we  will  protect  their  religion,  and  will  not  subject  them 
to  a  foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all  will  be  settledt  The 
gods  invite  to  glory  and  fortune:  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  deserve  the  boon:  the  bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you; 
he  will  hand  a  formal  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Burr; 
he  is  a  man  of  inviolable  honour  and  perfect  discretion;  formed 
to  execute  rather  than  to  project;  capable  of  relating  facts  with 
fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise:  he  is  tho- 
roughly informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  , 
and  will  disclose  to  you  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no  further: 
he .  has  imbibed  a  reverence  for  your  character,  and  may  be 
embarrassed  in  your  presence:  put  him  at  ease,  and  he  will 
satisfy  you* 

This  was  produced  and  acknowledged  by  Wilkinson:  and 
after  reading  it,  who  can  doubt  of  the  previous  arrangement 
between  the  two?  or  of  the  object  of  the  conspiracy?  There 
is  no  attempt  at  seduction  here.  The  address  is  open,  plain, 
and  direct,  to  a  known  prostitute*  That  she  also  wantoned 
with  others,  need  not  be  doubted. 

Extracts  from  GenercU  Eaton's  depositwn* 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1 805-6,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, Colonel  Burr  held  various  conversations  with  m^,  OA  tli^e 
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stibjectof  a  contemplated  military  enterprise  to  the  westward; 
when  at  lengtib  apparently  resigning  myself  to  his  influence^ 
**Colonet  Burr  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutionizing  the 
territory  west  of  the  "Allegheny;  establishing  an  independent 
empire  there,  New  Orleans  to  be  the  capital,  and  himself  the  ■ 
chief;  and  thence  organizing  a  military  force  on  the  waters  of' 
the  Mississippi,  carry  conquest  to  Mexico/' 
.    '*From  the  tenor  of  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Wilkinsgn^  cooperation,  I  was  prevailed  on  to  believe  that 
the  plan  of  revolution  meditated  by  Colonel  Burr,  and  com- 
municated to  me,  had  been  concerted  with  General  Wilkinson, 
and  would  have  bis  co-operation.^' 

Soon  after  this,  I  said  to  the  president,  ^If  Colonel  Burr  Was 
not  disposed  of,  we  should  within  eighteen  months,  have  an  in* 
surrection,  if  not  a  revolution,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.'^ 
The  president  replied  his  confidence  hi  the  people:  and  ma- 
king no  inquiry  of  me  as  to  particulars,  I  concluded  that  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  more,  and  was  silent. 

I  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  I  redded.  In  the  Octo- 
ber  following,  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bellnap,  who  lived  near 
Marietta  in  Ohio,  to  Mr.  Dpnielson,  stating  that  boats  were 
building,  &c.  connected  with  Colonel  Burr: — soon  after  which 
^l  made  a  communication  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  hands  of  the  post-master  general,  stating  the  views 
of  Colonel  Burr." 

"-  That  General  Jonathan  Dayton  was  one  of  the  fraternity, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  letters  to  prove.  They  follow: 

^^Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Gen^  Dayton  to  Gau,  Wilkiyison^  toritten  in 
cypher^  except  those  parts  printed  in  italics.     This  cypher  was  de^ 
signed,  by  Gen*  Dayton^  and  founded  on  the  hieroglyphics  known 
;  to  Gefi*  Wilkinson  atid  CoL  Burr. 

July  2^hj  1806. 

[] 
It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  you  are  to  be  displaced  in  next 

session,    Jefferson  will  affect  to  yield  reluctantly  to  the  public 

sentiment,  but  yield  be  trill;  prepar^  yourself  therefore  for  it: . 

you  know  the  rest.  , 
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7oQ  are  not  a  man  to  despair,  or  even  despond,  especially 
when  such  prospects  offer  in  another  quarter.  Are  you  ready? 
Are  your  numerous  associates  ready?  Wealth  and  Glory^ 
Louisiana  and  Mexico.     /  shall  have  time  to  receive  a  letter  from 

ifpni.  hefwe  I  set  out  for  Ohio O  H I O.     Address  one  to  me  here^ 

and  another  to  me  in  Cincinnati*  Receive  and  treat  my  nephew 
affectionately^  as  you  would  receive  your  friend* 

f— :— J  DAYTON. 

July  leth^  1806. 
My  Dear  Friend:  As  you  are  said  to  have  removed  your 
head  quarters  down  the  river,  and  there  is  a  report  that  the 
Spaniards  intercept  our  maik  which  pass  necessarily  through 
the  territory  occupied  by  them,  in  order  to  reach  you,  I  think 
proper  to  address  you  in  cypher,  that  the  contents  may  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Dons,  if  they  make  so  free  as  to  open  the  let- 
ter. Take  the  following  for  the  catch  word  or  check  word 
(and  you  may  very  readily  decypher  the  figures.)  Viz:  in  youf 
own  hieroglyphic  [.];  but  in  your  own  alphabet  thus — 
^Hieroglyphics.^ 

Everything,  and  even  Heaven  itself,  appears  to  have  conspi- 
red to  prepare  the  train  for  a  grand  explosion ; — are  yOu  also 
ready?  For  I  know  you  flinch  not  when  a  great  object  is  in 
view.  Your  present  is  more  fevburable  than  your  late  position, 
and  as  you  can  retain  it  without  suspicion  or  alarm,  you  ought 
by  no  means  to  retire  from  it  untilyour  friends  join  you  in  De- 
cember, some  ii^here  on  the  river  Mississippi*  Under  the  au- 
spices of  Burr  <ind  Wilkinson  I  shall  be  happy  to  engage,  and 
when  the  time  arrives  you  will  find  me  near  you. 

Write,  and  inform  me  by  first  mail  what  may  be  expected 
from  you  and  your  associates.  In  an  enterprise  of  such  mo^ 
ment,  considerations  even  stronger  than  those  of  affection  impel 
me  to  desire  your  cordial  co-operatiofa  add  active  support. 

DAYTON.  . 
Wealth  and  honour. 
Adieu.  5^  Burr  and  Wilkinson. 

Courage  and  union. 
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Let  me  hear  from  you  by  mail,  as  well  as  by  the  first  good 
private  conyeyance,  and  'believe  me,  with  the  best  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  and  happiness,  most  truly. 

Your  friend,  and  servant, 

JONA:  DAYTON. 

If  you  write  in  cypher  )  [Hieroglyphics.] 
use  the  same  word,  viz:  5      V^"^0"'^A 

The  last,  though  not  the  least  worthy,  is  General  John  Adair. 
And  the  evidence  as  to  him,  is  not  the  least  conclusive.  That 
he  my  not  be  thought  in  any  manner  slighted,  that  is  also  in- 
serted; by  way  of  shewing  that  the  attorney  might  well  have 
considered  him  a  material  witness — and  even  indictable,  as  he 
could  not  get  his  evidence.    See  the  following  letter,  &c. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  by  Taylor,  but  I 
did  better;  I  procured  him  a  pension  of  twenty  dollars  per 
month.  I  was  to  have  introduced  my  friend  Burr  to  you,  but 
in  this  I  failed  by  accident.  He  underst'inds  your  merits,  and 
reckons  on  you.  Prepare  to  visit  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all. 
We  must  have  a  peep  at  the  unknown  world  beyond  me.  I 
shall  want  a  pair  of  strong  carriage  horses,  at  about  120  dol** 
lars  each,  young  and  sound,  substantial,  but  not  flashy.  I  ^m 
in  health,  and,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  friends,  and  the  shame- 
ful omissions  of  attornies,  have  this  day  given  sir  — -«a  damper. 
Perdition  overtake  the  Jew  scoundrel;  he  had  nearly  de* 
stroyed  me  by  a  decree,  of  which  I  had  no  intimation,  although 
it  i»  almost  seven  years  old.    Enough  for  the  present. 

Thine  ever, 

JA.  WILKINSON. 
Bapids  of  OAia,  May  28^A,  1805, 

1 1  o^clock^  A.  M. 
I  sail  in  an  hour. 
Gen.  Adair.        Write  me. 
.^  Private. 

Extract  from  General  Adair^s  jrublicaJtion^  \st  ofMarch^  1807—^ 

made  at  Washington  city. 

*^So  far  as  I  know  or  believe  of  the  intentions  of  Colofiel  Burr, 
(and  my  enemies  will  agree  that  1  am  not  ignorant  on  this  sub- 
ject) they  were  to  prepare  and  lead  an  expedition  into  Mexico* 
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predicated  on  a  war  between  the  two  governments;  without  a 
war,  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing."     Again — 

"I  thought  this  object  honourable,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  man;  but  I  was  not  engaged  in  it,"  &c. 

Extracts  from  General  Wilkinson's  publication,  dated  New 
Orleans,  April  17th,  1807:  and  referring  to  a  previous  publi- 
cation of  General  Adair's,  says  it  is  not  unanswerable,  and 
shall  be  noticed  in  due  time — at  the  present  be  publishes  the 
statements  of  Doctor  Claiborne,  &c. 

Extracts  from  Claiborne^ s  statement. 

"General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  Burr,  arrived  in  Nashville 
about  the  middle  of  December  last,  (1806)  from  Kentucky.  I 
know  not  whether  they  came  together;  they  lodged  at  the 
same  house,  and  occupied,  I  understood,  one  room.  They  left 
Nashville  in  a  few  days  of  each  other;  Adair  by  land,  and 
Colonel  Burr  by  water." 

(Signed)        "THOS.  A.  CLAIBORNE.'^  - 
Extract  from  ilie  Affidavit  of  Jo.  F.  CarmichaeL 

"Mr.  Ralston  (one  of  Burr's  party)  opened  his  business  with 
tiiis  deponent,  stating  that  he  had  descended  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  New  Madrid,  in  company  with  Colonel  Burr,  where  he 
left  him;  that  General  Adair  had,  gone  to  New  Orleans,  by  a 
circuitous  route,  and  that  bis  intention  was  to  communicate 
with  General  Wilkinson,  and  return  so  as  to  meet  them  at,  my 
house  (Bayou  Pierre)  about  that  time,  (the  1  Ith  of  January, 
1 807)  if  possible,"  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)         "JO.  F.  CARMICHAEL. 

"County  of  Orleans." 

Extract  from  the  qffidcuvit  of  J,  S.  Smith. 

"About  the  25th  of  January,  1807,  General  Adair,  (apri-  . 
sonjer  of  the  United  States  then  in  my  charge)  observed  that  if 
he  had  been  permitted  to  have  remained  forty-eight  hours  in 
New  Orleans,  unmolested,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power 
of  General  Wilkinson  to  have  arrested  him;  that  he  believed 
he  had  more  friends  in  Orleans,  than  the  general — and  if  he 
.  had  known,  or  thought  the  general  would  have  arrested  him, 
he  would  have  brought  with  him  his  equipage  for  his  protec- 
tion, &c.  (Signed) 

"J.  S.  SMITH.'* 


-ft 

/ 
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JExiracts  from  General  Adair\  publicationj  dated  IGA  of  June^ 

1 807 — in  reply  to  Wilkinson's. 

^It  will  always  be  less  difficult  for  me  to  explain  mj  inten- 
tions, than  for  the  general  (Wilkinson)  and  his  supporters  to 
tell  why  he  sent  an  officer  with  a  party  last  summer,  from  St. 
Louis,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe ;  where  it  is  said, 
they  are  now  prisoners — or  even  why  he  sent,  in  October  or 
November  last,  a  gentleman  from  the  Mississippi  territory,  who 
travelled  by  land  to  Mexico;  from  thence  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
returned  by  water  to  this  place:  was  that  really  to  buy  mules?" 

^Wilkinson  seems  anxious,  in  his  equivocal  publications,  to 
impress  a  belief  on  the  public  mind,  that  he  has  not  written  to' 
me  on  the  subject  of  an  expedition  into  Mexico*'^ 

"In  tlie  spring  of  the  year  1 806,  while  in  the  city  of  Wsfsh- 
ington,  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  (Wilkinson)  dated  St» 
Louisa,  in  which,  speaking  of  Mexico  and  Santa  Fe,  he  says,  do 
you  not  know  that  I  have  reserved  these  for  m)  own  triumphal 
entry  ?"&c.  &c. 

*'About  the  1st  of  November,  1806,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  (Wilkinson)  dated  Natchitoches,  September  28th,  18Q6^ 
in  which  he  detailed  the  number  of  troops  under  his  command; 
the  fiumber  of  Spanish  troops  opposed  to  him^  atid  by  whom 
commanded;  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  together 
with  the  orders  he  acted  under;  and  assures  me  he  will  fight 
in  six  or  eight  days  at  fartliest.  In  that  letter  are  the  following 
words:  'The  time  long  looked  for  by  many,  and  wished  for  by 
more,  has  arrived,  for  subverting  the  Spanish  government  in 
Mexico — be  you  ready  and  join  me,  we  will  want  little  more  than 
light  armed  troops,' "  &c. 

Then  after  expressions  signifying  that  he  (Adair)  understood 
the  meaning — and  after  referring  to  the  president^  he  says — 
Let  him  then  prosecute  Wilkinson;  he  will  know  where  to  find  the 
above  proofs— proofs  thcU  scepticism  itself  shall  not  doubtJ^^ 
From  General  Wilkinson^ s  evidence  on  Burros  tiial. 

Speaking  of  a  man  who  had  rowed  Latrobe  (as  he  said)  frott 
Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio,  the  witness  says:  "He  informed  me. 
that  he  had  passed  to  Frankfort,  in  quest  of  General  Adair,  for 
whom  he  had  despatches  from  Colonel  Burr;  and  not  bearing 
from  him  there,  had  returned  back  to  Lexington,  in  pursuit  of 
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Wm;  where  he  was  informed  by  Major  Waggoner,  (a  crony  of 
Adair's,)  that  General  Adair  being  in  ill  health,  had  gone  to 
some  medical  spring;  and  that  if  he  would  wait  a  few  days  he. 
might  see  him;  that  he  did  ^o,  and  thus  had  an  interview  with 
him  without  incurring  any  suspicion;  at  which  time  he  deli- 
vered his  despatches.  He  said  General  Adair  was  zealously 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  observecj,  'Tell  him  that  I  will 
not  write  to  him,  but  that  I  expect  to  meet  him  at  the  place; 
that  he  may  depend  I  will  meet  him  at  the  spot;'  or  words  to 
that  effect."— This  was  fall,  1806. 

Had  Burr's  project  been  only  an  expedition  against  Mexico, 
and  that  according  to  General  Adair's  view,  predicated  on  a 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  clandestine  intrigue,  a  mysterious  concealment  of  the 
object — or  for  a  false  explanation  of  the  intended  use  and  de- 
sign of  the  boats,  and  other  preparations,  &c.  Had  the  settle- 
ment of  Bastrop's  grant,  been  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended,  there  was  still  less  reason,  if  possible,  for  conceal- 
ment or  denial:  besides,  women  and  children,  families,  would 
have  made  a  part  of  the  equipment.  The  precipitate  flight 
of  Blannerhassett,  is  a  faithful  expositor  of  his  previous  decla- 
rations, in  favour  of  revolutionizing  the  western  states,  aod 
Spanish  colonies,  and  uniting  them  under  one  government,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  to  be  placed  CblonelBurr: — whom  we 
have  seen  a  prisoner;  and  now  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, is  approaching  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  president  to 
take  place  in  Richmond;  and  for  which  great  preparations 
were  made,  in  both  counsel  and  witnesses. 

About  May,  the  court  was  opened,  for  preparatory  proceed- 
ings; such  as  a  grand  jury,  indictment,  &c.  It  seems,  that  the, 
prisoner,  had  been  previously  accommodated  with  lodgings  in 
the  state  penitentiary.  Then,  on  application,  and  by  order  of 
rourt^  he  was  removed  into  the  city:  that  on  the  charge  for  a 
misdemeanor,  he  gave  bail,  it  is  believed,  in  a  recognisance  of 
ten  thousand  dollars:  that  afterwards  upon  being  chargeil 
with  treason,  "in  making  war  upon  the  United  States,"  addi- 
tional bail  was  required,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  and  ordered. 
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at  twenty  thousand.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  on  bdth  cbai^ 
ges*  In  the  course  of  proceeding,  a  subpcena  duces  tecum  was 
moved  for  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Burr,  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  requiring  his  attendance  in  court  with  certain 
papers,  described  in  an  affidavit  filed,  as  a  ground  for  the  moi- 
tion;  and  opposed  by  the  attorney  for  the  prosecution  on  the 
score  of  executive  exemption  from  the  influence  of  such  pro- 
cess.  It  was  by  the  court  decided  that  the  party  was  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  paper,  as  he  had  sworn  to  its  materiality,  and 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  in  the  hands,  or  possession,  of  the 
president;  therefore,  the  process  required^  should  go  to  him. 
That  in  despotic  governments,  and  even  in  England^  where  thte 
head  of  the  executive  department  was  not  subject  to  process 
of  any  kind  from  a  court,  such  was  a  principle  in  the  govern^ 
ment.  But  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  dif* 
ferent.  That  uiuler  it,  no  man  was  privileged  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  judicial  process,  without  assigning  a  reason,  of  which 
the  court  was  to  judge.  That  there  should  be  no  doubt^  but 
that  proper  attention  would  always  be  paid  to  the  situation  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  That  the  process  ought 
to  issue  as  requested.  That  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  jus- 
tice— of  course  to  all  the  legal  means  of  obtaining  it:  that  the 
.procurement  of  evidence,  was  one  of  the  most  importance^  and 
the  court  could  find  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  the  motion  of  the 
applicant^  that  kind  which  by  law  was  authorized,  and  appro* 
priate  to  his  case*  It  must  therefore  issue.  That,  whether 
the  president  obeyed,  or  not — the  court  made  no  anticipation. 
It  was  enough  for  the  court,  to  do  its  own  duty. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  process  was  executed  on  the 
president — that  he  declined  giving  any  answer,  to  the  officer, 
or  messenger — that  he  did  not  in  fact  attend — but  it  is  believed 
some  time  afterwards  sent  either  originals  or  copies  of  papers 
to  the  prosecuting  attorney:  and  which  are  supposed  to  have 
answered  the  purpose. 

It  is  owned  that  an  accurate  statement  of  all  the  facts,  is  not 
accessible;  that  those  stated  are  from  impressions  of  some 
standing;  but  believed  to  convey  a  correct  view, in  tbeoutlinc^ 
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of  the  case.  While  it  is  recollected,  that  the  publications  from 
New  York  announced  intelligence  from  that  city,  that  in  some 
case  depending  there,  that  a  subpoena  for  some  of  the  heads 
of  departments  to  attend  court  as  witnesses^  had  been  dis- 
obeyed, or  not  complied  with. 

It  is  thought  that  every  reader  of  intelligence  and  reflection 
may  at  once  sec  both  the  imporfancc  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
relation  between  the  eitecutive  and  judicial  departments,  in 
such  cases;  and  that  it  should  be  an  early  object  with  con- 
gress to  regulate  by  law,  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtain  ingt'ne  evidence  deposited  in  the  executive  de- 
partment,'when  in  any  case  U  maybe  proper,  or  the  course  of 
justice  might  be  impeded  or  frustrated  without  its  acquisition. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  trial  of  Colonel  Burr  to  be  no-  . 
ticed.  in  this  hiwStory  is,  that  the  indictments  being  found  true 
hills^  he  was  arraigned,  and  tried,  on  the  testimony  of  many 
witnesses;  who  proved  a  perfect  con&rm<ition  of  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  the  attorney  for  th^  United  States  in  Kentucky 
to  the  president,  but  that  Colonel  Burr  was  not  present  on 
Blannerhassett's  island,  the  only  point  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  at  which  any  force  was  assembled,  armed  or  un- 
armed, with  a,  view  to  any  expediticMi ;  while  there  was  a  failure 
'  ^  of  proof  that  Colonel  Burr  was  the  instigator  of  the  meeting, 
cr  that  it  assembled  with  the  intent  of  making  war  on  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  had  in  fact  committed  or  designed  to  commit 
any  breach  of  the  peace  within  the  United  States;  there  having 
been  however  from  thirty  'to  forty  men,  some  of  tbem  armed, 
on  the  island  at  onetime,  and  thought  to.be  engaged  by  Blan- 
nerhassett  and  others.  As  to  the  assemblage  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  river,  or  elsewhere,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  limited  to  Virginia,  the  evidence  of  it  being  improper  to 
goto  the  jury,  should  n<Jt,  it  was  thought^  influence  their  opi. 
nions ;   and  so  the  law  was  laid  down  to  them. 

On  the  charge  of  treason,  it  was  defined  in  the  constitution  of 
the  fUnitcd  States,  to  '.'consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

VOL.  II.  G** 
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No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  Qtiless  6tk  \\ie  testL 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession' 
in  open  court."  But  tailking  of  war,  especially  of  future  wari 
was  no  overt  act  of  war;  that  war,  in  the  meaning  of  the  con* 
stitution,  must  be  either, actual  or  potential,  either  of  wliich 
required  force,  atid  that  such  force  musit  be  visible;  and  in  the 
latter  cade,  trhere  thewarwai  not  yet  commenced,  the  force 
should  at  least  be  assembled  to  some  respectable  amount,  and 
with  the  avowed,  or  other  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  intent 
to  enter  into  the  war;  and  that  to  find  any  man  golltyof  the 
War,  he  must  either  be  present  in  the  assemblage,  or  known  te 
be  cbngenting,  tested  by  open  acts  thereunto*  That  it  was 
with  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  person  charged,  was  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  Without  pfiering  this  exposition  of  the  consti* 
tution,  as  a  transcript  of  that  delivered  by  the  court,  it  is  given 
as  a  paraphrase  only%  The  jury  very  soon  after  receiving  the 
charge,  returned  from  their  retirement,  with  a  verdict  of  ^Not 
guilty  on  tlnis  indictment/'   .  •        . 

It  was  submitted  to  the  prosecutors  for  the  Uoiied  Stiates, 
whether  they  desired  the  pilsoner  to  be  recognised  to  appear 
and  answer  elsewhere ;  which^  after  consultation,  they  declined ; 
and  lie  was  discharged;  perfectly  cured  of  his  passion  for 
revolutionizing  the  west  ^nd  creating  empire  for  his  own  rule; 
as  it  ^'s  inferred,  not  only  from  what  he  suffered,  but  from  the 
quietude  of  his  Hie  since:  a  merited  disrespect  attends  him. 

In  Kentucky,  tiew  scenes  engage  attention.  "The  Western 
World"  was  yefin  operation;  and  public  opinion  still  divided 
on  this  question,  among  others,  whether  Harry  Innis  should 
continue  to  hold  bis  judgeship,  or  measures  be  taken  to  turn 
him  out?  Many  were  scandalized  at  his  conduct,  and  thought 
the  country  dishonoured  by  his  unmolested  retention  of  h is 
office.  He,  however,  had  given  proofs  of  his  anti-federalism; 
which  endeared  hin^i  to  Mr.  JeffersOn,  and  the  party.  While 
it  devolved  on  Humphrey  Marshall,  labouring  under  the  accu- 
sation of  being  a  federalist^  to  reduce  his  former  resolution  of 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  house  of  representatives  to  prac* 
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tice;  in  order,  if  elected,  to  try  the  sense  of  t!)e  country  in 
telation  to  the  judge.  AccQrdingly  he  declared  himself  a 
eandidate;  and  produced  almost  as  much  agitation  among  the 
immediate  adherents  of  the  judge,  as  the  commencement  of 
«The  Western  World." 

To  defeat  him,  was  the  gn^nd  object — ^and  for  this  purpose, 
ene  opposing  candidate  wss  to  be  selected,  all  others  on  their 
side  kept  back.:  Mr.  Nathaniel'  Richardson,  a  very,  worthy 
^  fermier,  who  had  for  some  years  before  unsuccessfully  essayed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  was  selected:  and  seldom  had  greater 
efforts  been  made  on  any  similar  occasion^  by  newspaper  publi- 
cations or  otherwise,,  than  those  which  forthwith  ensued.  All 
*  the  horrors  of  federalism  was  now  conjured  up,  and  set  out  in 
new  dresses^  or  the  old: 'Mr.  Marshall,  not  merely  called  upon 
to  answer  for  his  own  ofifences,^  real  or  imputed,  was  to  be  made 
responsible  for  such  as  had.  been  or  might  be  ascribed  to  oth- 
ers; and  that,  to  Spanish,  conspirators,  French  partisans^  and 
Burrites;: — among  whom  might  be  found  the  most  [profligate 
members  of  society;  and  certainly  very  many  worthy  citizens, 
whose  prejudices  long  trained,  could  the  more  easily  be  em* 
ployed  to  mielead  thei  r  j  udgments.. 

About  eleven  hundred  votes  were  given  at  the  election, 
-  which  terminated  in  Marshall's  favour  by  a  small  majority. 
This  point  gained,  he  thought  on  further  means«  The  sum  of 
his  federalism,  was^  to  enable  the  people  to  see  the  foul  blotch 
which  filled  the  federal  court,  as  a  necessary  inducement  to 
them  to  unite  in  an.  attempt  to  wipe  it  out.. 

Before  more  is  said  on  this  subject,  as  one  occurred  prior  to 
file  election,  and  during  the  canvass,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
^  was  announced,  of  much  more  importance,  that  is  next  to  be 
mentioned ;  as  it  greatly  agitated  the  country.  It  was  the  at- 
tack made^n  the  Chesapeake,  an  armed  ship  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Leopard,  a  ship  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  in 
which  several  lives  were  lost,  aqd  other  persons  wounded,  to 
the  number  of  about  twenty  in  all:  this  was  at  sea,  off  the 
Virginia  Capes.    The  occasion  was  briefly  this:  Four  sailors 
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from  on  board  a  British  ship,  getting  to  Norfolk,  enlisted  >vitfi 
aa  officer  of  the  Chedapeake,  and  being  demanded  by  a  British 
officer,  were  not  given  vp,  but  withheld;  application  was  made 
to  the  civil  authority  of  the  place  for  the  men,  ail  interference 
was  declined ;  the  case  was  represented  to  the  president  at  Wash- 
ington; he  gave  no  satisfaction;  the  men  were  shipped  on  board 
the  Chesapeake;  they  were  once  rnore  demanded,  and  being 
refused,  the  ship  was,  without  suspecting  or  being  prepared  for 
action,  fired  into,  boarded,  and  the  men  taken  away,  without 
resistance.  ' 

The  transaction  is  instantly  resented  by  the  people,  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  as  fast  as  the  account* 
could  traveh  In  Kentucky  great  sensation  was  produced,  and 
the  resentful  resolutions  of  the  Atlantic,  promptly  responded 
from  the  patriotic  c^itizcns  of  the  west. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  no  less  animated  by  the 
aptness  of  the  occurrerite  to  promote  his  views,  than  by  a  due 
regard  to  tlie  safety  of  the  country,  by  proclamation,  adapted 
to  popular  feeling,  excluded  the  armed  vessels  of  .Great  Britain 
from  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  And  this  was  certainly 
right  for  the  time.    . 

When,  however,  the  British  governinent  came  to  a  know . 
ledge  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  by  the  one 
ship  upon  the  other,  it  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  Anfierican  minister  in  London ;  and  frankly  disavow-- 
ing  the  transaction,  gave  assurance  of  suitable  reparation,  as 
soon  as  the  facts  should  be  ascertained^ 

Intelligence  of  this  being  transmitted  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he 
could  but  see  that  the  inhibition  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  British  ships,  was  no  longer  a  measure  of  public 
safety;  and  that  hence  it  degenerated  into  an  act  of  revenge, 
or  became  an  attempt  to  take  compensation  for  the  recent  insult 
and  injury  which  had  produced  the  measure,  and  thus  impair- 
ed the  claim  of  public  retribution  from  Great  Britain.  But 
this  was  not  all  the  use  which  our  magnanimous  president 
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meant  to  make  of  the  means  in  his  hands:  there  were  various 
points  of  difference  of  prior  date  still  unsettled  between  the 
two  governments^  and  when  the  affair  of  the  Leopard  and 
Chesapeake,  being  of  a  singular  and  isolated  character,  was' 
proposed  to  be  settled  and  recompensed  at  once,  this  was  ren-^ 
dered  impracticable,  by  the  president's  tacking  that  case  to  the 
rest,  and  insisting  on  the  adjustment  of  the  whole-,  which  of 
course  was  not  done:  an  event  foreseen  by  thousands  of  less 
sagacity  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  And  wh^could  but  concede,  that 
the  president  equally  foresaw  it;  and  that  hy  keeping  the 
matter  unsettled,. it  could  not  fail  of  irritating  the  people,  and 
of  preparing  them  for  the  conflict  so  ardently  desired  hy  Bona- 
parte; though  not  really  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  his  presi- 
dency. .  At  length,  however,  under  a  new;  arrangement,  the 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  detached  from  the  other  topics 
erf  controversy,  and  atoned  for;  without  aver)'  good  grace  on 
cither  side.  Biit  these  are  considerations  foreign  from  this 
Ijistor}',  and  cannot  be  pursued ;  the  writer  of  which  now  has- 
tens back  to  the  more  immediate  occurrences  in  Kentucky. 

To  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  measure  contemplated 
as  to  Judge  Innis,  the  numbers  signed  "A  voice  in  the  West,'' 
were  written,  and  published,  from  the  early  part  of  October, 
to  the  latter  part  of  December.  As  a  specimen,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  investigation,  and  demonstrations  in  the  seven 
subsequent  numbers,  the  first  will  be  inserted;  so  also  will  the 
r.Inth,  as  an  historical  review  of  the  time;  while  the  rest  must 
be  omitted  for  the  want  of  room.  .      * 

No.  I. — "To  THE  People  or  Kentucky. 

"A  fellow  ciXizen  would  address  you  on  a  s'ubject  of  high  na- 
tional concern,  he  solicits  your  attention ;  he  would  animate  your 
feelings,  and  recall  you  to  a  sense  of  your  own  and  your  coun- 
try's wrongs;  he  states  the  obnoxious  case ;  he  would  unite  your 
wills,  and  give  you  a  consentaneous  impulse;  he  repiesenis 
your  common  interest  and  united  duty;  he  would  excite  your 
indignation;  he  shews  you  the  clandestine  intriguer  and  the 
perfidious  public  functionary;  he  would  stimulate  you  to  an  * 
act  of  public  justice  and  4}e<%ssary  example,  and  he  hopes  to 
^oiivinceyourjudgments  of  the  perfectpropriety  of  the  measure. 
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"Fellow  citizens:  I  deem  it  fortunate  that  we  people  a  Crea 
country,  whose  civil  and  religious  rights  are  defended  by  th« 
auspicious  panoply  of  republican  constitutions;  and  I  sincerely 
i'ellcitate  you,  that  good  fortune,  combining  with  the  precaa^- 
tioDs  of  wisdom  and  virtue,^  have  hitherto  preserved  usas^ 
link'  inr  the  chain  of  American  union.  From  these  resources 
we  may  yet  derive  new  light,  life,^  and  immortality.  And 
might  I  be  permitted  to  adopt  the  language,,  as  well  as  the  idea, 
of  our  holy  religion^  I  would  with  an  angel's  voice  inform  you, 
that  regeneration  !&  essential  to  everlasting  life;  as  man  h 
prone  to  vice,  so  is  a  rep.ublic  to  intrigue,,  to  faction,,to  anar- 
chy, and  to  despotism,  in  which  the  republic  becomes  totally 
extinguished.  The  history  of  our  own  country,,  but  yet  a  span 
long,  exhibits  to  the  attentive  observer  an  unexampled,  series 
of  base  and  perfidious  machination  and  intrigue.. 

"While  yet  our  .constitutions  were  in  embryo,,  the  proj^t 
was  formed,  by  Kentucky  citizens  and. Spanish  subjects,,  to  d^ 
tach  this  country  from  the  American  union,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  territories  of  Spain*  Nor  have  all  the  manifold  blea- 
sings  of  state  and  federal  constitutions,  under  the  most  popular 
administrations,  been  able  to  quiet  the  restless  spirit  of  intrigue, 
or  to  extirpate  the  monstrous  hydra  of  treason.  No:  ambition 
is  not  satiated  with  success;  nor  is  the  gangrene  of  cocruptioii 
c?  radicated  by  emollients.  No:  we  want  a  government  of  vigi- 
lance and  energy;  we  want  a  discriminating  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  among  the  people  ^  we  want  a  delicate  perception  of 
national  honour,  and  of  official  duty;  we  want  a  real  love  of 
country,  and  a  detestation  of  traitors. 

"Our  country,' the  scene  of  criminal  intrigue  from  the  y^ar 
1788,  has  been  the  hotbed  of  conspiracy :  it  is  a  garden,  where 
every' foul  and  obnoxious  weed  has  found  a  kindred  soil. 

"A  Brown,' a  Wilkinson,  a  Sebastian,  an  Innis,  and  a  Bun, 
have  successively,  or  in  conjunction,  shed  their  baleful  influ- 
ence over  it.  They  have  intrigued  with  foreign  agents;  they 
have  meditated  disunion;  they  have  propagated  insurrection; 
they  have  machinated  treason ;  while  their  influence  aad  eip 
ample  have  spi^ead  wido  (Jie  conlftgipn. 
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•  "At  this  moment  our  country  is  in  a  crisis:  ihe  is  now  about 
to  receive  her  characteristic  destinatioil:  it  is  now  that  Ken- 
tucky  is  to  be  spread  out  as  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain^  on 
which  honest  industry^  "following  her  ten  thousand  avocations,^' 
is  to  achieve  private  riches,  and  national  prosperity,  under  the 
banners  of  peace,  law,  and  union;  or,  it  i^tobe  consecrated  a 
bloody  arena,  and  erected  into  an  amphitheatre,  wherein  the 
perfidious  Cataline,  or  ambitious  Caesar,  is  to  exhibit  the  dire* 
fuland  agonizing  drama  of  treason,  of  disunion,  or  conquest: 
For  it  is  now,  when  the  treachery  is  detected,  that  the  perpe- 
trator should  be  punished.  Otherwise,  the  guilty  person, 
brought  ^fulL  to  the  public  eye,  and  looked  on  with  lenity, 
takes  courage,  solicits  forgiveness,  claims  indulgence,  demands 
impunity.  Impunity  in  such  a  case,  is  approbation.  And  when 
approbation  is  the  traitor's  crown,  who  will  resist  the  allure- 
ments  of  treason? 

"Our  country,  menaced  without  and  agitated  within,  can 
only  be  saved  from  hef  enemies  by  an  awak^n^d  sense  of  the 
danger,  by  vigilance,  by  activity,  by  attention  to  her  diseases, 
nnd  by  a  judicious  and  vigorous  application  of  competent  re- 
medies.     Every  one  must  do  his  part;  the  whole  people  niuat 

act;  THElR  REPRESENTATIVES  MUST  ACT. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  can  alone 
exercise  the  powers  of  government.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  these  representatives  often  require  the  impulse  of  popular 
excitement  And  after  the  experience  of  1806,  this  becomes 
the  more  obvious  in  1807. 

"Fellow  citizens:  Believing  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  yet  sound,  believing  that  the  noxious  malady  of  intrigue 
and  disunion  is  yet  lingering  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  poli- 
tic, I  have  presumed  to  exercise  a  right  common  to  all — tlie 
right  of  publicly  addressing  you  on  a  subject  of  public  concern ; 
and  of  treating  you  as  a  sick  patient,  possessing  the  means  of 
your  own  cure;  and  as  a  strong  man,  intp  whose  house  a  pal- 
try thief  has  dared  to  enter.  You,  fellow  citizens,  have  only 
to  will,  and  you  acquire  health;  you  have  only  to  act,  and  the 
culprit  will  be  arraigned ;  y%u  have  only  to-speak,  and  his  off- 
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cialexistenfie  will  be  anniliilated.  Exiled  from  power  by  (he 
public  voice,  his  example  will  become  useful,  his  conduct  lafn- 
mous,  and  his  future,  life  contemptible.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  Judge  Sebastian*  And  I  shall  proceed  in  sue* 
ces^'ive  numbers  to  shew  you  that  Judge  Innis,  having  been 
his  G^sodaie  in  crimen  ought  to  be  his  companion  in  punishment* 

«A  VOICE  IN  THE  WEST. 

"October  15,  1807." 

No.  IX. — "To  THE  People  of  Kentucky. 

"FeZ/ow  Citizens:  To  pursue  his  honour  Judge  Innis,  further 

than  is  .necessary  to  expose  his  crimen  and  to  shew  his  utter  un- 

' fitness  to  hold  the  office  of  judge,  is  beneath  the  object  of  these 

nunrfb^fs,  as  it  would,  be  unworthy  the  magnanimity  of  an  iu- 

dcpendent  and  ingenuous  mind. 

Having  therefore  shewn  him,  mhh official  capacily^zoeak and 
partial^  and  in  his  civil  and  political  relations^  (while  judge,)  a 
secret  and  clondestine  intriguer  with  foreign  agents  ;  and 
having  established  the&e  facts,  upon  the  evidence  of  public 
records  and  his  own  oath,  I  can  but  view  him -as  a  public  cul- 
prit, suspended  at  the  awful  tribunal  of  public  justice,  which 
in  due  time  will  be  adnnlnistered  to  him  by  a  people  sensible 
to  the  injury  of  their  violated  rights,  and  justly  indignant  at  Ibe 
perfidy  of  theirpublic  servant,  the  official  conspirator,  the  clan- 
destine intriguer  for  separate  treaties  and  national  dismeoi* 
bermcnt. 

Noticing  his  honour,  therefore,  as  I  may  his  coadjutors,  inci- 
dentally, in  this  arid  the  following  number,  I  persuade  myself  I 
shall  not  be  thought  improperly  obstructive,  but  find  the  most 
abundant  excuse  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis,  for  generalizing  my  ideas  upon  republi- 
can institutions,  the  utility  of  union,  and  the  destructive  ellbcts 
of  foreign  intrigue* 

The  histoFy  of  the  JCentucky  Spanish  conspiracy^  has,  in  seve- 
ral publications  in  the  "Western  World,"  been  rapidly  traced 
from  Gardoqui  and  Brown,  in  1788,  up  even  to  Burr's  treason 
of  1^506.  The  object  has  been  tlie  same— the  means  and  the 
movements  only  diflerent.  In  mo^tt,  if  not  all,  of  these  transac- 
tions, Judge  Innis  has  been  seen  to  act  his  part. 
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*«In  the  fall  of  the  year  1794,  the  treaty  T^ith  ^ngland.iyias 
made,  A«id  announced  about  Marphj  J  795,  ,  '^o.  sooijer  was^thjis 
event  knpwn  in  the  United  States^  than  all  the  aati-Jfederalists, 
democratic  societies,  ,French  parti^aQS,  and  Spamh  cop^irfltors^ 
united  to  defeat  the  treaty*.  Itvras  discussed -vinseen^  and  poa- 
demned  u^heard^  in  this  state  and  else^nrhere*  ,  Kor  it  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  theleaders  pftliese , factions j  th^  the  treajty^ . 
\  if  ratified,  would  prevent  a  war  with  Britain^, so. ardently  dji^ 
sired  by  them;  and  that  pur  owq  ./eder^l^  goyernif^etit^ /reed 
from  the  controversjf  ^ith  England,  woul^  be,  able  , to  resist 
^with  eifecty  both  the  French  and  the  Spanish  conspirators^  in<* 
•triguers  and.agQnts.    .  «    ^  ^  -  .    i 

^'In  the  state,  of  Keij|it;ucky,  the  Spanish  asfociatiot),  who.h^ 
been  sorely  defeated  by  the  adoptioii^  pf  the  ,preseiit  federal 
constitution,  Wja3  again  jn  the  utmost  perplcguty  ^nd  agitation* 
*rhey  foresaw  very  clearly,  if  the  treaty  was  ratified  8^nd  carried 
into  effect,  that  the  general  government,  administered  by  Wast^- 
ington  with  a  vigilant  eye  over  every  part  of  the  union,  and 
freed  frpm  the  embarrassm,ept  of  a  contest  with  Britain,  would 
be  able  to  defeat  their,  schemes  of  disunion*  Therefore  the 
.utmost  clamour  was  raised  against  the  treaty,,  and  against  the. 
only  person  from  this  st;ate,  who  voted  for  its  ratf^catiod* 

'^Even  after  the  treaty  was  ratified,  the  most  violent  attempts 
were  -made  to  prevent  its  execution;  and  no  wonder;  for  at 
this  time,  1795^6,  Judge  Innis,  Sebastian,  and  others,  w;ere  ca^^ 
rying  on  their  traitorous  intrigue  with  Oayozo^  for  a.  separate 
treaty — that  \8^  dismernherpient  of  the  unionj  notwithstanding 
the  president  of  the  United  ^States  was  thetiin  treaty  witU 
Spain  for  the  navigf^tio^  of  the  Mississippi;  and  notwjthstand-' 
ing  he  bad  been  at  the  extraordinary  pains  of  sending  a  special 
agent  to  this  state  a  shp^t  (inne  before,  tp  satisfy  .tl;iej)eop)e()f 
his  honest  endeavours  to  obtain  for  them  this  important  navi<* 
gation.  ,  .  ,  .     '     :f 

**yes,  fellow  citizens,  und^r  these,  clrciimstan<;es,  a  secret 
and  a  traitorous  conspiracy  was  forn^ed  and  cs^rri^  on  by  men 
among  us,  high  in  office — inen  who  call  themselv^  republiciui 
citizens-^men  who  were  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  of 
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the  United  States-^^ven  Judge  Innis  and  Sebastian^  with  tbe 
agents  of  the  Spanish  monarchy — for  the  nefarious  purpose  of 
a  separate  treaty;  and  which  could  have  taken  effect  only 
upon  the  basis  of  separating  the  Western  ftom  the  Atlantic  people* 
The  execution  of  this  measure  was  however  prevented,  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  public  treaty  made  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Spain*  And  but  for  the 
intrigues  of  these  Spanish  conspirators^  this  treaty  would  have 
been  much  sooner  made.  And  you,  fellow  citizens,  would  lon^ 
before  .that  timef  have  been  secure  of  a  place  of  deposite  for 
your  produce  at  Orleans,  but  for  these  secret  and  dishonoura- 
ble attempts  of  Innis,  Sebastian,  and  Co.  For  it  is  a  fact  well 
attested,  that  as  early  as  1788,  the  Spanish  government^  by 
means  of  its  minister  and  governor,  had  begun  to  tamper  with 
Congress  Brown  and  General  Wilkinson,  upon  the  subject  of 
separating  this  country  from  the  union.  And  fvom  the  opinions 
inspired  by  these  men  and  their  associates,  Spain  was  taught 
to  believe,  that  if  she  refused  a  public  treaty  to  our  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  ofiered 
it  privately  to  her  hirelings  and  emissaries  here,  she  would  be* 
able  to  effect  disunion,  and  to  attach  this  western  country  to 
her  Louisiana  territory. '  Therefore  it  was  that  Spain  refused 
to  treat  with  our  government  on  the  subject  of  this  navigalion.- 
Therefore  it  was,  that  she  had  her  Sebastian,  Innis,  &c.  in  this 
country.  Therefore  it  was  she  sent  her  confidential  and  loving 
letters  to  these  men. 

'^Inthe  mean  time  the  differences  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  favoured  the  views  of  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  traitorous  citizens,  when  the  accommodation  widi  England 
cut  off  the  hopes  of  both  parties  for  a  time,  and  produced  the 
treaty  of  amity,  limits,  and  navigation,  which  terminated  Sebas- 
tian^s  embassy,  with  a  pension  from  his  Catholic  Majesty ;  look- 
ing forward  still  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  union.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1797,  the  project  was  avowed  to  his  majesty's  pen- 
sionary, Sebastian;  who  straightway  convokes  his  friends,  Innis, 
&c. ;  ^and  once  more  sits  in  conclbve  the  treacherous  divan  J  But 
the  times  were  inauspicious  to  their  purpose,  and  tbey  put  off 
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(he  great  affair  o[  dismembering  theunion^  with  **civil  answer," 
which  they  kept  to  themselves,  as  they  did  the  proposaL  Faith- 
faljudg^!  I!' Honest  citizens!! I  True  patriots!!!  Inni^Sehas- 
tian,  and  company*  And  here  I  can  but  regret  that  the  com^ 
mlttee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  did  not  call  "forth  the 
formal  treaty  which  had  been  drawn  up  between  Gayozo  and 
Sebastian,  and  indeed  that  they  omitted  many  tither  documents, 
of  important  and  useful  information,  which  the  occasion  well 
.  warranted  their  calling  for;  ajad  a  full  development  of  the 
various  intrigues,  to  which  we  have  been  exposed,  loudly  de- 
manded. But  it  seemed  as  if  that  committee  were  rendered 
dizzy,  by  the  dark  and  profound  abyss  into  which  they  had 
peeped ;  and  from  which  they  appear  to  have  withdrawn  with 
equal  alarm  and  precipitation.  The  guilt  of  Sebastian,  the 
peculiar  object  of  inquiry,  was  indeed  so  forced  on  theiti,  that 
they  could  not  avoid  seeing  it,  painted  in  all  its  enormity:  and 
although  it /7ame(s^  the  weak  eyes  of  some  sympathizing  friendsy  jet 
the  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in  the  following  result: 

^'  ^Whereupon  your  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  as 
their  opinion  that  the  information  given  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, is  substantially  true,  and  correctly  detailed;  and 
that  the  said  Judge  Sebastian  is  guilty  of  having  for  several 
years  received  from  the  Spanish  government  a  pension  paid  in 
cash  annually  to  the  an^ount  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

^  ^Your  committee  further  report  as  their  opinion,  that  whilst 
Judge  Sebastian  was  'm  the  exercise  of  his  office  in  this  state,  and 
drawing  his  annual  salary  therefrom,  he  was  employed  in  car- 
rying on  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  government,  an  illicit^ 
unjustifiable,  and  highly  criminal  intercourse,  subversive  of 
every  duty  he  owed  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  our  coun- 
try, and  highly  derogatory  to-  the  character  of  Kentucky.' 

^^Thus  we  find  our  representatives  in  the  last  assembly,  ex- 
pressing themselves  as  to  Judge  Sebastian,  the  coadjutor,  the 
agent  of  Innis.  What  would  they  have  said  as  to  Innis,  the 
employer  of  Sebastian,  had  he  been  fully  and  fairly  before 
them?  They  could  not  have  said  less  than,  Hhat  Judge  Innis, 
while  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  under  the  general  go- 
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vernment,  and  drawing  bis  Annual  salary  therefrom,  was  ei>- 
gaged  in  carrying  oii,  tb'rough  the  means  of  Sebastian,  with 
the  agents  of  the "Spaniish  gdvernmeAt,'  an  iUicit,  unjustifiable, 
and  highly  criminal  intercburse,  subversive  of  every  duty  he  • 
owed  to  the  coh66tuted  authorities  of  diiir  country,  and  highly 
derogatbry  to  tb^  character  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  United 
States;'  Le^s  than  thi^,  they  could  ndt  possibly  have  said. 
They  would  bav^' expeflled  Sebastian,  had  he  hot  eluded  their 
just  sentence  by  a  prematiire  resignation  of '  his  office*  And 
w^hat  would  they  hkve  done  with  Innis,  bad  be  been  within  the 
scTope  of  their  jurisdiction?  They  hiuH  have  "expelled  him 
ako-^they  could  not  have  done  less.  But  he  belongs  to  the 
federal  government';  he  was  not  in  their  powei*;  he  holds  the 
high,  the  hbhourabte,th^  sabred  office  of  judge,  and  usurped  that 
part  of  ou¥  govethnoeht,  which  itf  particularly  charged  with 
otir  foreign*  relation's,  cdcnmitted  to  the  president,  and  vihich  he 
Md  svrnn  tt)' suj^oH }  but'ii^ich  in  fact,  he  had  been  sapping 
and  subverting,  by  consenting  to^  and  fostering  intriguers,  and 
an  intercourse  which  is  declared  to  be  illicit j  imjitstificJfle  and  ' 
highly  criminal^  tii  a  state  judge  i  th^n  how  much  more  so  in  a 
federal  judge?  - 

"Yet  to  the  inexpressible  disgrace  of  our  country — ^andwhat 
shall  I  say  of  our  virtuous  republican  representatives  in  con- 
gress — h6  notice t^as  taken  of  Judge  Innis;  although  the  re* 
port  of  the  committee  containing  the  evidence  agaihst  him,  was 
transmitted  by  order  of  the  house,  ho  attempt  Was  made  ia 
infipeach  hiiti;  but,  after  repeated  and  accumulated  acts  of  per- 
fidy to  his  country V  he  bas  been  permitted  to  bold  his  office^ 
and  to  restamp  upon  the  character  of  Kentucky,' the  indelible 
stain^  of  cherishing  and  supporting  a  Spanish  cmspirat(yr  openly 
delected  in  his  guilt.  .     . 

^^A  '^act  of  this  nature,  so  notorious — an  instance  of  apathy 
and  indifference  as  to  public  morals  and  judicial  character,  on 
the  part  of  congressional  representatives,  so  manifest,  must  give 
to  the  mind  of  reflecrttoh  the  most  awfiit  and  alarming  appre*. 
tensions,  for  real  rqmhlikan  principfes,'for  the  existence  of  on* 
ion,,  and  lor  liberty  itself«      ' 
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"Fellow  citizens:  In  vain  shall  republic  Sini  republican  be 
sounded  in  your  ears;  in  vain  shall  your  le^iders  assert  to  you 
that  they  are  friends  to  liberty  and  to  union,  while  they  cher- 
ish and  support  in  office,  a  judge  who  has  betrayed  his«ioteg« 
rity,'as  a  judicial  functionary  of  the  federal  constitution^  by  de- 
scending to  the  base  ai)d  disorganizing  machination  of  intriguer 
with  the  agents  of  a  foreign  monarchy.  For  what  are  such  in- 
trigues carried  on?  Are  they  for  public  good?  No,  for  pri- 
vate emolument.  Have  we  not  an  organized  government? 
Have  we  riot  a  president  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  our  for- 
eign intercourse^-our  treaty-making  power?  Yes:  and  this 
president  has  the  senate  as  his  counsel,  and  is  amenable  for  his 
conduct..  Shall  private  citizens  then,  or  what  is  worse,  shall  a 
judge  acting  under  this-system  and  expressly  sworn  to  sujpjtert 
this  constitution,  arrogate  to  himself,  th§  deUcate,  the  intricate, 
the  important  rights  of  foreign  intercourse,  or  the  treaty-ma- 
king power?  And  shall  this  judge,  either  directly,"  or  indi- 
rectly hold  illicit  and  clandestine  correspondence  with  foreign 
agents?  And  will  the  people,  and  representatives  .of  the  peo- 
ple, connive  at  or  justify  this?  Let  this  be  known  and  estab- 
lished, and  it  may  be  predicted  with  certainty,  that  public  vir« 
tue,  with  private  morals,  are  gon^;  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  republic  is  corrupted-^and  that  neither  union  nor  liberty 
can  long  survive.  - 

<*In  vain  shall  we  rail  at  the  corruption  of  old  governments; 
in  vain  shall  we  accuse  others  with  our  own  crimes,  when  the 
guilt  is  manifest,  and  the  culprit  honoured. 

"For  what  does  foreign  nations  send  their  gold  among  us^, 
and'for  what  do  they  pension  our  citizens?  Is  it  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  is  it  to  serve  themselves?  .Can  you 
doubt,  can  you  hesitate  to  say  which?  No,  it  is  impossible 
you  should.  Look  back  to  last  year,  and  recollect  the  scenes 
that  passed  in  your  jpresence,  and  before  your  own  eyes,  when 
Sebastian,  Innis,  Brown,  and  others^  were  implicated  as  Span- 
ish associates  or  conspirators — what  anger,  what  violence,  what 
high-toned  resentment,  what  a  spirit  of  persecntion  and  re- 
venge was  excited  among  them  and  their  adherents,  against 
.  tb^  editor  of  the  Western  World,  (the  paper  in  which  they 
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were  arraigned)  and  against  those  who  countenanced  its  put- 
Tications.  Sebastian  \¥as  charged  with  receiving  a  Spanish 
pension^  it  was  denied.  JTour  Judges  Todd  and  Innis  knew 
the  fact,  they  concealed  it — ^^it  was  proved  on  him,  and  there 
the  investigation  dropped.  In  the  mean  time  a  book  had  been 
written  under  their  patronage  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to 
prove  them  good  republican  patrioits:  and  the  whole  effblt  of 
the  conspiracy  \i^%  been  to  palliate,  to  excuse,  and  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  those  transactions.  Observe  their  con- 
duct; see  their  tools  and  agents;  how  they  coalesced  with  Burr. 

''And  wi,ll  the  people  of  this  country,  the  honest  farmer,  the 
laborious  planter,  the  industrious  mechanic,  and  various  classes 
of  well  meaning,  but  deluded  citizens,  yield  themselves  up  the 
ready  slaves  and  willing  victims  af  intriguers  ^nd  traitors? 
Or  have  they  spirit,  and  are  they  capable  of  one  manly  effort 
to  recover  the  fallen  character  of  their  country?  In  the  pre^ 
sent  crisis,  example  is  every  thing.  The  question  is,  Shall  the 
self-convicted  conspirator  receive  reward,  or  punishment? 

«A  VOICE  IN  THE  WEST. 

"November  13,  1807." 

It  is  a  me{\sure  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  president,  the  act  of  congress  laying  an  embargo  passed 
-it  the  session  of  this  year :  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  it  known 
he  should  not  be  a  candidate  the  fourth  time  for  the  presidency; 
his  second  term  of  service  approaching  the  period  when  such 
things  were  to  betome  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  legislature  of  Kentucky  assembled  late  in  December, 
in  virtue  of  a  special  law  ifor  the  purpose;  while  the  governor^ 
in  his  communications,  notices,  that  it  is  the  last  time  of  his 
official  appearance  among  the  m'embers. 

General  Wilkinson,  on  various  chargesof  misdemeanor,  was 
consigned  to  a  court  of  inquiry ;  which  after  much  proved,  and 
more  said,  labouring  under  a  lack  of  perceiving  his  guilt,  like 
the  Kentucky  jury  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Burr,  acquitted  him, 
with  eclat;  and  he  was  continued  in  commission* 

There  is  another  detached  fact  which  fell  into  the  year 
1 807,  and  nrilght  have  been  sooner  mentioned,  but  regarding 
its  influence,  is  not  finally  to  be  omitted — it  is  the  appointmcDt 
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Df  the  honourable  Thomas  iTodcl,  whose  name  has  appeared  at 
intervals  in  this  history,  the  protegee  and  brother-in-law  of 
Harry  Innis,  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  undoublfedly  owing  to  the  merit  which  these 
gentlemen  acquired  by  lYieans  of  the  developments  of  1806^  in 
the  eyes  of  president  Jefferson,  that  Kentucky  was  sD  higlily 
favoured-— and  especially  to  his  affectionate  regard  for  the  * 
elder  of  the  two,  whom  he  could  almost  say,  "was  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,"  and  who  stood  in  need  of  a  faithful  friend,  to 
countenance,  and  support  him  in  office. .  But  Mr.  Jefferson, 
knew  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  he  acted  ac* 
cordingly. 

[1808.]  In  January,  Mr.  Marshall  read  in  his  place,  and 
laid  on  the  clerk's  table,  the  preamble  and  resolutions  follow- 
ing, to  wit:     H 

**Inasmuch  as  it  has  frequently  been  thought  expedient  to 
express  the  public  opinion  on  subjects  of  general  concern,  as 
the  means  of  union  and  confidence  among  members  of  the  same 
community,  or  as  indications  of  public  will,  serving  for  guides 
to  public  servants,  in  their  official  conduct:  And  inasmuch  as 
Harry  Innis^  Esquire^  (as  recently  developed,)  while  sole  judge 
of  the  federal  court,  in  this  state,  has  in  several  instances,  and 
especially  in  the  case  o(  Lachaise^  a  French  emissary — ^nd  in 
the  case  of  the  Baron  Carondeleij  and  in  the  case  of  Tlionxas 
Power  ^  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Spain — been  privy 
to,  or  concerned  in  secret  and  clandestine  negotiations  or  in- 
trigues carried  on  by  those  agents  and  emissaries  with  citizens 
of  this  state,  participating  in  their  views  of  compromitting  the 
peace  or  dismembering  ihh  union  of  the  American  states, 
without  using  any  means  to  prevent  or  detect  the  secret  machi- 
nations of  those  agents  and  emissaries ;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
said  Harry  Innis  connived  at,  participated  with,  or  encouraged 
them,  in  violation  of  that  faith  and  allegiance  hy  which  he  was 
bound  as  a  citizen;  and  more  especially  as  a  judge,  bl^t^  by  his 
public  duty,  and  by  his  solemn  oath.  Ho  support  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,^  which  confides  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  congress,  and  the  treaty  making  poifj'er  witb 
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other  arrangements  of  our  foreign  relations,  to  the  president 
and  senate  of  the  United  States:  and  these  circumstances  in 
the  conduct  of  the  said .  Harry  Innis,  furnishing  an  occasion  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  represen- 
talives^of  the  Kentucky  people,  and  to  call  forth  the  public 
.  expression  of  their  opinion:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives^  That 
the  conduct  of  the  said  Harry  Innisj  while  sole  judge  of  the 
United  States'  coi|rt  in.  this  state,  relative  to  the  said  Ladiaise^ 
Carondelet,  and  Power,  whose  objects  were  to  violate. the 
peace,  or  dismember  the  union,  has  been  secret,  clandestine, 
•  and  illicit,  incompatible  with  his  allegiance  as  a  citizen,  his 
fidelity  as  a  judge,  and  his  oath  to  support  the  constitution  o( 
the  United  States.;  of  bad  example,  and  of  daneerous  tenden- 
cy, calculated  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  rightful  operations 
of  the  national  government,  to  encourage  intrigue  and  outrs^e 
on  the  part  of  foreign  governments,  and  domestic  traitors — abd 
finally,  to  involve  the  United  States  in  w^r,  or  to  sever  the 
union,  by  means  of  bribery,  corruption  and  force:  whereby,  the 
said  Harry  Innjs,  in  rendering  himself  justly  suspected  of  in& 
delity  to  his  own  government,  is  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  ju- 
diciary. 

^^And  resohedj  That  an  inquiry  ought  to.  be  instituted  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  into  the  conduct  of  the  said  Judge 
Innia,  to  which  he  may  answer,  and  on  which  j  udgment  may  be 
pronounced. 

^^jlnd  also  resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States/' 

These  probably  had  pot  been  committed,  when  the  judge 
addressed  a  Letter  to  the  speaker,  which  was  laid  before  the 
house,  and  read  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

\  "/aawary  29/A,  1 808. 

^^Sir:  I  have  been  informed,  though  inofficially,  that  certain 
resolutions  have  been  presented  to  the  house  of  representatives 
in  which  you  preside,  implicating  my  conduct  and  integrity  as 
judge  of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Kentucky  dis- 
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irict*  tiaving  sujf^posed  myself  irntnediately  responsible  to  the 
general  goveuiment,  from  \i^hom  I  hold  that  appointment,  I  did 
during  the  last  session  of  congress  write  to  several  members  of 
that  body^  requesting  through  them,  that  an  inquiry  might  be' 
made  into  my  conduct.  From  this  howlBVer  they  dissuaded 
me,  because  in  their  judgment  there  was  no  Bufficietft  ground 
to  justify  or  authorize  such  inquirj^i 

Conscious,  however,  of  my  own  innocenfce  of  any  criminal  ' 
intention,  or  acts^  and  that  in  spite  of  all  the  malevolence  of  my 
enemies^  upon  a  {tee  examination^  my  life  Would  only  manifest 
errors  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  nothing  is  more  desired 
by  me  than  an  investigation  into  my  conduct^  governed  hj  tem« 
per,  moderation  and  justice.  The  result  of  which  investiga- 
tion (to  which  I  invite  your  honourable  body)  will  be  as  honour^ 
Hble  to  me,  as  mortifying  to  those  who  prosecute  me<       , 

(Signed)  "HARRY  INNIS." 

The  reading  over,  the  letter^  preamble  and  resolutions,  were 
ordered  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  They  were  after- 
Wards  discussed  on  several  successive  days;  Mr«  Marshall  sup-* 
porting  his  motion  for  adopting  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
offered  by  himself;  Mr.  Speaker  Clay,  in  opposition  to  those, 
and  in  support  of  others^  offered  by  him,  as  asubstitute^  in  the 
following  words,  viz: 

"Whereas  the  general  assembly  did,  at  their  last  session j 
order  transcripts  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee 
appointed  to  eJEamine  into  the  conduct  of  Benjamin  Sebastian, 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States^  and  to 
the  senators  and  representatives  from  this  state  in  congress; 
and  as  the  present  assembly  has  entire  confidence  in  the  ge« 
ne.ral  administration  and  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
among  whose  duties  is  that  of  arraigning  the  public  officer  or 
private  citizen,  who  may  have  violated  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  the  un^on:  and  whereas,  the  legitimate  objects  which  call 
for  the  attention  of  this  legislature  are  themselves  sufficiently 
important  to  require  the  exercise  of  all  their  irisdom  and  time, 

vol,  !(•  I** 
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without  engaging  in  pursuit  of  otherB,  thereby  consuming  thef 
public  treasure  and  the  time  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  investigatihg  subjects  not  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
"^eif  duty:  and  inasmuch  as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by 
the.  general  assembly,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Harry 
innis,  Esq.  in  relation  to  certain  charges  made  against  him, 
would  be  a  prejudication  of  his  case — if  in  one  way,  would  fix 
an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  judge,  without 
the  forms  of  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding;  and  if  in  the  other, 
mi^t  embarrass  and  prevent  a  free  and  fuH  investigation  Into 
those  charges:  Wherefore, 

^Resohed  hy  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  is  improper  in 
ibeni  to  prescribe  to  congress  any  course  to  be  taken  by  that 
body  in  relation  to  the  said  charges,  or  to  indicate  any  opinion 
uponjtheir  truth  or  falsehood. 

^'Resolved^  That  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  secu- 
ring to  each  citizen,  wheither  in  or  out  of  office,  a  fair  and  im* 
partial  trial,  whether  by  impeachment  or  at  common  law,  the 
example  of  a  legislative  body,  before  the  commenceriient  of 
any  prosecution,  expressing  an  opinion  upon  the  gailt  or  inno* 
cence  of  an  implicated  individual,  would  tend  to  subyert  the 
fundamental  principles  of  justice/' 

These  being  put  to  the  vote,  were  negatived.  But  it  would 
have  been  too  great  a  concession,  to  stich  a  federalist  as  Mar- 
shall, and  who,  within  the  rules  of  decorum,  h^d  made  quite 
free  With  the  honourable  judge,  yet  a  precious  inember  to  bis 
party,  to  have  adopted  the  res^olutions  with  the  preamble  at 
proposed  by  him:  while,  nevertheless,  they  were  supported  by 
such  irrefragable  proofs,  as  not  to  be  rejected;  they  were 
therefore  paraphrased,  by  Mr.  William  Blackburn,  and  oliered 
in  the  following  terms,  to  wit: 

^^oasmuch  as  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  express  the 
public  opinion  on  subjects  of  general  concern,  a»  the  means  o^ 
union  among  members  of  the  same  community,  or  as  indica* 
tion&ofthe.pubUc  will,  serving  as  guides  to  public  servants  io 


their  official  coDduct;  and  whereas  from  representations  made 
to  the  general  assemblj  by  the  introduction  of  a  resolution,  and 
upon  the  application  of  Harry  Innis,  Esq.  by  letter  directed  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatfves  and  by  him  laid 
before  that  house  praying  an  examination  into  the  charges  et« 
hiblted  against  him  in  said  resolution,  and  from  evidence  to 
thern  exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq. 
while  sole  j^dgeof  the  federal  court  for  the  Kentucky  district 
had  knowledge  of  various  intrigues  and  secret  negotiations 
having  been  at  different  times  carried  on  by  the  agents  and 
eoiissaries  of  a  foreign  government  with  citizens  of  this  state, 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  union;  particularly 
in  tiie  case  of  the  Baron  4^  Carondelet,  and  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Power,  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  king  of  Spain: 
and  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq.  possessing  a  complete  knowledge 
of  propositions  having  been  made  to  himself  and  others,  citi* 
zens  of  the  western  country,  by  the  said  Garondelet  and  Power, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  dismemberment  of  the  union; 
and  having  failed  to  communicate  to  the  federal  executive  or 
to  take  any  measures  of  prevention,  as  by  the  duties  of  his  of 
fice  he  was  bound  to  do^  and  the  conduct  of  the  said  Harry 
Innis,  Esq.  in  this  particular  having  been  such  as  to  excite 
great  public  discontent,  and  a  suspicion  that  he  participated  in 
the  intrigues  and  secret  negotiations  aforesaid : 

^'Tbe  legislature  deem  those  circumstances  in  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq.  as  furnishing  an  occasion  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  to  call  forth  the  expression  of 
their  opinion.     Therefore, 

^Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^esmtatives^  That 
the  con4uct  of  the  said  Harry  Innis,  Esq.  relative  to  the  secret 
negotiations  of  the  said  Carondelet  and  Power,  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  United  States* 

^^jIIso  resolvedy  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested 
to  transmit  a  Copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  of 
the  representatives  of  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States." 
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Mr.  Marshall,  regardless  of  the  variance,  as  the  suhstance 
vvas  retained,  made  no  objection  to  this  as  a  substitute:  the 
vote  was  taken,  it  adopted,  and  finally  passed:  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred^^Jhat  whatever  errors  had  troubled  the  head  of  thfe 
,  his  heart  had  participated  largely  in  the  nf»ost  cufpable 
of  them.  In  vain,  however,  did  the  senate  concur,  except  that 
in  form,  the  character  of  the  state,  though  tardily,  if  not  re-' 
luctantly,  was  vindicated  from  a  participation  in  Judge  Innis' 
crimes,  by  open  connivance,  or  tacit  approlr.ition.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  very  remarkable:  the  preamble  to  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  omitted  to  include  in  the  censure,  the 
intrigue  o{ Lacliaise^  the  French  emissary;  and  of  course,  the 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  it  by  the  judge.  As  to  any 
ulterior  measures,  however,  it  all  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
The  grand  magician  had  stretched  out  his  wand,  over  the  h^ead 
of  the  judge;  on  it  was  inscribed,  "an  enemy  to  the  federal 

GOVERNMENT — HE    HAS    BEEN    FAITHFUL    TO    ME:"'  and    impunity 

was  ensured,  while  all  further  inquiry  was  abandoned.  And 
such  is  the  magic  spirit  of  the  party,  that  the  country  continues 
to  adore  the  head,  and  kiss  the  band  which  disgraced  it  then; 
and  whose  opinions  still  continue  to  distract  its  people,  and  add 
new  embarrassments  to  their  condition.  Verifying  an  eternal 
truth,  that  every  departure  from  truth  and  honesty,  which 
lead  to  happiness,  is  an  approach  to  falsehood  and  dishonesty, 
unfailing  causes  of  social  and  individual  misery. 

Judge  Innis,  as  he  retained  his  office,  is  thought  of  sufficieni 
importance  to  justify  the  mention  of  the  fact,  sued  Humphrey 
Marshall,  for  publishing  of  him,  "that  he  was  a  weak  and  partial 
judge,  an  enemy  to  his  government,  and  one  whom  he  ranked 
with*  a  Sebastian,  a  Blount,  and  an  Arnold,"  And  silch  was 
his  reliance  upon  the  countenance  and  support  of  party,  that  it 
must  be  supposed  he  expected  to  get  a  verdict  in  his  favour: 
his  damages  were  laid  at  many  thousand  dollars.  A  trial  at 
length  was  had;  which  occupied  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  divided  jury:  in  which  it  was  understood,  there 
were  five  for  finding  something  fgr  the  judge,  were  it  but  a 
cent;  the  others  said.  No,  not  a  cent.  The  case  aftccwarda 
veat  off,  each  party  paying  his  own  costs* 
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The  acts  of  this  session > will  next  be  attended. to,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

A  new  county  was  erected,  to  have  effect  frqpi  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April,  1808,  to  be  called  Estill,  "Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek,  thence  up  the  same  to  the  Red 
lick;  from  thence  to  the  line  of  Clay  coanty,  at  the  head  **» 
of  the  Horse  Lick  creek;  thence  with  the  same  line  to  the 
Kentucky  river;  thence  up  the  same  to  the  Clarke  and  Mont- 
gomery county  line;  thence  with  the  same  to  Red  river;  thence 
down  Red  river  to  the  Kentucky;  and  up  the  sdme  to  the 
beginning^" 

*'An  act  fixing  the  ratio,  and  apportioning  the  representa- 
tion for  the  next  four  years,"  fixed  the  first  at  seven  hundred 
qualified  voters,  and  the  last  at  seventy  representatives,  for 
the  whole  state;  distributed  as  follows,  viz: 

*'From  the  county  of  Adair,  one  representative;  from  the 
county  of  Barren,  two;  from  the  counties  of  Boone  and  Galla- 
tin, one;  from  the  county  of  Bracken,  one;  from 'the  county  of 
Breeken ridge, one;  from  the  county  of  Bullitt,  one;  from  the 
county  of  Bourbon,  three;  from  the  counties  of  Campbell  and 
Pendleton,  one;  from  the  county  of  Cumberland,  one;  from 
the  county  of  Clarke,  two;  from  the  county  of  Casey,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Christian,  two;  from  the  counties  of  Clay 
and  Floyd,  6ne;  from  the  county  of  Fleming,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Franklin,  one;  from  the  county  of  Fayette,  three; 
from  the  county  of  Garrard,  two;  from  the  county  of  Greene, 
one;  from  the  counties  of  Greenup  and  Lewis,  one;  from  the 
counties  of  Henderson  and  Hopkins,  one;  from  the  county  of 
Henry,  one;  from  the  county  of  Hardin,  two;  from  the  county 
of  Harrison,  one;  from  the  county  of  Jefferson,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Jessamine,  one;  from  the  county  of  Knox,  one;  from 
the  county  of  Logan,  two;  from  the  county  of  Livingston,  one ; 
from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  two;  from  the  county  of  Madison, 
three;  from  the  county  of  Montgomery,  two;  from  the  county 
of  Mason,  two;  from  the  county  of  Mercer,  two;  from  the 
county  of  Muhlenberg,  one;  from  the  county  of  Nelson,'three ; 
from  the  county  of  Nichdfes,  one ;  from  the  county  of  Ohio,  one ; 
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from  the  county  of  Pulaski,  one;  fropa  the  conaty  of  Shelby, 
three;  from  the  couuty  of  Scott,  two;  from  the  county  of 
\7oodford,  twoj  from  the  couuty  of  Wayne,  one;  from  the 
v'ounty  of  Washington,  two;  from  the  county  of  Warren,  two/' 

The  Paris  Li  bi  a ryi  company  was  incorporated. 
•     An  act  to  prohibit  the  reading  reports  of  cases  decided  in 
(ireat  Britain  since  the  4th  of  July,  1776,05  auihoniy  in  tlie 
t;ourts,  passed  at  this  session* 

It  having  been  enacted,  1806,  tlwt  the  annual  nneeting  of  the 
general  assembly  should  be  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  £)eceiB- 
berj  an  act  was  passed  to  repeal  that,  and  to  fix  on  the  second 
Monday  in  the  same  month,  for  its  armuai  meeting. 

An  act  of  this  session,  limited  the  time  within  which  coloured 
.     people  elaiiiiing  their  freedom,  under  Pennsylvania  or  Virgi- 
niii  laws,  to  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act:  providing 
for  renewal  in  case  of  nonsuit,  &c. 

The  court  of  appeals  were  authorized  to  procure  reports  of 
their  decision^',  where  they  were  thought  useful,  and  to  certify 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  allowance  to  be  paid  for  them* 

^'An  act  to  prevent  the  future  migration  of  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  to  ttws  state,"  was  the  offspring  of  this  year. 
I  Tkeact  was  to  operate  on  all  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 

tion, who  should  come  into  the  state  after  the  first  of  May, 
,180S.  Jurisdiction  was  given  to  arrest  such  persons,  to  re- 
quire each  to  enter  into  recognisance  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
appear  at  the  next  county  court,  and  In  case  of  failure,  i^^ 
commit  the  delinquent  until  court:  the  court  to  examine,  and 
if  they  find  the  p^rty  has  come  contrary  to  the  law,  they  are  to 
require  recognisance  in  five  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  to 
depart  the  state  within  twenty  days,  never  more  to  return.  In 
ijach  case  of,a  recognisance,  one  or  more  good  securities  were 
required:  that  is  to  say,  an  impossibility*  Who  would  be  se- 
<:urity  for  a  poor  outcast— ^  stranger — an  exile?  But  such  is 
the  faie  of  men  not  represented  in  a 'majority  of  law  makers, 
oi'tep  regardless  of  the  ri^ts  of  others,  and  oven  of  the  first 
principles  of  luiiDianity. 
j  These  were  acknowledged  free  peible — disregarding  both 

!  age  aud  sex.     What  then,  is  it  to  be  a  free  man?     And  how 
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does  this  act  of  pro3ci*5ptTon  comport  with  christian  principles? 
tvith  those  which  pernnit  emarcipatroB?  or  which  cstinrmte 
men  according  to  their  moral  hahits^,  and  impute  to  each,  with- 
out regard  to  complexion,  innocence,  until  gtiilt  is  made  appear  ? 

Civii  proceedings  in  court  were  regulated:  the  clerks  or- 
dered to  set  the  ghancery  causes  at  the  end  of  the  common  law 
docket;  and  this  operation  he ing  performed  previous  to  every 
term,  successively  gave  every  new  comman  law  case,  whatever 
its  insignificance,^  constant  preference^f  the  chancery. cases, 
he  their  age  or  importance  whatever  they  might.  But  if  the 
court  had  nothing  else  to  do,  they  might  try.  a  suit  in  chancery* 

It  had  been  doubted  whether  justices  of  the  peace  could 
take  jurisdiction  of  balances  due  on  bonds  or  notes,  for  largc\\ 
sums,  where  the  balance  was  reduced  to  less  than  five  pound?* 
An  act  of  this  year  settled  the  doubt  in  favour  of  the  jurisdictionib 

A  hemp  mill  company  in  Madison  county,  was  incorporated* 
The  preamble  recites  that  a  company  had  been  forrtied  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning  hemp  and  flax  by  machinery  moved  by- 
water,  that  they  met  with  many.difiiculties  in  the  execution  of 
the  project,  and  prayed  to  be  incorporated,  as  a  means  of  re- 
lief. It  is  however  believed,  that  if  there  is  not  a  radical  defect 
in  the  plan,  the  corporate  powers  of  the  conrpany,  have  not  been 
able  to  ensure  it  success:  money  and  good  management  might. 

There  were  about  one  dozen  divorces  authorized  by  acts  of 
this  session — for  the  usual  complaints,  desertion,  &:c. 

Various  other  species  of  relief,  apparently  upon  less  justi-    * 
fiable  grounds,  and  without  a  jury  to  find  the  facts,  as  in  di- 
vorce cases,  were  granted  by  acts  of  this  session. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  an  empty  treasury 
should  the  fact  occur,  as  sometimes  it  did,  the  bank  was  autho- 
rised to  take  up  audited  warrants,  to  charge  six  per  cent  odthc 
amount;  which  the  treasurer  was  required  to  liqmdate,  and. . 
withdraw,  as  fast  as  money  came  tohi$  hands.  Thus  was  pub-, 
lie  credit  preserved,in  a  Way  agreeable  to  all  parties^  and  as 
it  IS  believed,  perfectly  constitutional;  whatever  may  be  said 
of  its  economy.  It  being  much  doubted  whether  an  agricul- 
tural community,  can  with  any  more  prppricty  pay  six  per  cent 
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upon  its  revenue  for  annual  expenditui^,  than  the  fanners  of 
the  lands  can  pay  a  like  interest  upon  money  to  keep  up  their 
farms. 

The  revenue  upon  the  turn  of  the  year,  is  not  thought  to 
have  been  very  deficient — the  auditor's  warrants  of  this  year 
are  stated  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand,  some  hun- 
dred dollars — the  receipts  of  revenue  not  seen. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

S antes  Madison  offers  for  the  Presidency-^  Charles  Scoii  cnoseit 
Governor — number  of  Militia — Legislative  proceedings — Mh  Modi' 
son  elected  President — chairs  of  the  United  Btatts  mvdhed  in  diffi^ 
culties — seizure  on  part  of  West  Florida — nofitdntercaur^e —  Gww* 
modore  Rogers  attacks  the  Little  Belt-^Madisonian  project  for  libe" 
rating  commerce  from  British  orders^  and  French  decrees ;  which 
terminates  in  war^  with  the  assistance  of  Generdl  Harrison^  and  i 
Kentucky  intrigue — intervening  Legislative  pt^cetdings^  6fC*  Sic. 

[1 808,]  It  Was  ^nnotinced  as  early  as  Febrdary  of  this  yeafj 
that  James  Madison^  a  citizen  reiidered  illustrious  by  his  vari-^  • 
ous  displays  of  talents  dnd  patriotism,  was  a  candidate  fot  th^ 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  An  opposition  froiri 
Mr.  Monroe^  another  citizen,  also  highly  distinguished,  was 
for  some  time  apprehended:  but  it  is  believed,  the  rivals,  who 
had  manifested  some  feeling  towards  each  other,  were  recon- 
ciled by  means  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  their  common  friend;  all  Vir- 
ginians.^ 

A  governor  for  Kentuckyj  was  to  be  elected  at  the  ensuing 
August  polk.  The,  candidates  were.  General  Charles  Bcott| 
and  John  AUin,  Esquir^  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  ia 
this  history.  In  point  of  qualification,  and  political  fitness,  o^ 
the  two,  had  It  not  been  for  a  suspicion,  imbibed  from  Mr# 
Alliti's  conduct  in  relation  to  Sebastian  and  Burr,  there  should 
Mave  been  no  doubt  of  Mr*  Allin's  superiority. 

A  more  amiable  man"  has  rarely  lived— ^while  it  is  b^iieVed^ 
his  very  amiability  misled  him.  With  Sebastian,  he  had  been 
in  habits  of  intimacy;  as  he  had  With  Judge  Inhis,  and  with 
General  Adair:  With  Colonel  BuTf,  it  is  tliought,  his  inter- 
course was  but  very  slight.  No  candid  man  of  intelligence^ 
thought  him  partkipient  with  either.  But  if  he  could  dot^ 
or  would  not,  see  the  offences  of  those  against  wh^m'so  much 
appeared,  he  was  clearly  unfit  to  be  governor;  neterthelesdy 
be  received  a  large  suffrage;  but  the  majority  c^f  General 
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Scott,  was  greater  thad  the  wh6le  number  of  Mr.  AUin's  vofei!# 
Yet,  nothing  decisive  is  to  be  inferred,  ""as  to  the  predominant 
consideration,  however  desirable  to- the  politician,  who  would 
speculate  upon  the  inducements  which  influence  popular 
elections,  from  the  result  of  this:  General  Scott  had  the  repu- 
tation q£  military  service  in  all  the  wars  of  the  preceding  half 
century,  and  military  merit  had  ever  been  decisive  with  the 
people  of  Kentucky. 

The  number  of  organized  militia,  mustered  in  the  state,  andi 
reported  to  the  general  government,  appeared  to  ^e  thirty  one 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

The  legislature  assembled  in  December;  and  the  governor^ 
having  first  chosen  his  son-in-law,  Jesse  Bledsoe,  secretary;  a» 
usual,  made  communications.  The  intention  once  entertained^ 
of  giving  the  first  communication  of  the  kind,  is  necessarily 
relinquished,  for  want  of  room:  a  very  concise  review  must  ia 
this  case  suffice. 

The  customary  acknowledgments  to  the  people  are  ample — 
^the  public  good,''  laid  down  in  so  many  words,  to  be  the  gre^ 
object  of  pursuit. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  existing  crisis,as  likeTy  to  call  out 
the  energies  of  the  country,  alluding  to  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  UKted  States;  then  it  is  suggested,  that  the  .way  to  avoid 
force  is  to  be  in  a  situation  to  repel  it^says  ^the  wanton  and 
contihued  violation  of  our  plainest  rights  by  both  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  who  appear  determined  to  sacrifice  them^ 
alternately,  as  convenience  or  resentment  in  their  mutual  and 
destructive  conflicts  for  empire  may  suggest,  seesis  to  leave  us 
but  one  alternative,  either  to  submit  to  be  the  passive  instruments  ' 
of  their  pleasure  at  the  ex-pense  of  all  we  hold  dear^  or  to 
make  that  resistance  which  the  God  of  nature  hhs  put  in  our 
power.'^  Represents  the  militia  on  parade  days,  as  appearing 
frequently  with  guns  without  locks,  and  worse  than  this,  with 
a  mere  apology  f«Mr  weapons.  He  then  recommends  the  manu* 
factureof  arms  among  ourselves;  and  adverts  to  the  requisi- 
tion of  5005 — made  by  the  president  from  this  state,  a&  her 
quota  of  100)000  militia  ordered  to  be  held  in  readings* 
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Home  manufactures,  the  standing  topic,  is  touched  on,  and 
recommended. 

He  adds :  ^^It  will  be  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  say,  whether  from 
the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  and  the  privations  I  have  no- 
ticed, it  will  not  be  just  and  politic  to  give  debtors  some  respite 
by  prolonging  the  time  for  replevy,"  &c.  The  revenue  is  re- 
commended to  attention*  The  senate  is  told  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  assist  the  governor  in  selecting  proper  persons  to  fill 
public  offices— a  rapid  survey  is  again  taken  of  jthe  state  of 
affairs,  with  a  view  to  war,  and  a  retrospect  of  '76,  and  the 
former  ebntest — with  the  appropriate  conclusion,  ^Hhat  we 
must  prevail." 

'  Late  in  December  the  governor  addressed  the  militia,  with 
a  view  to  procure  volunteers,  to  fill  the  presidential  requisi- 
tion of  this  state's  quota,  in  preference  to  a  regular  detachment, 
called  a  draft;  while  great  merit  was  ascribed  to  volunteer 
service;  and  by  consequence,  demerit  was  reflected  on  those 
who  did  not  turn  9ut» 

A  course,  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust;  since  a  deviation  from 
the  law,  is  ever  the  parent  of  disorder. 

About  the  same  time,  resolutions  approbatory  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  were  offered, 
by  a  member,  to  the  Kentucky  house  of  representatives:  these 
were  superseded  by  others,  preferred  by  H.  Clay,  which  read 
as  follows,  viz: 

.  ^Resolvedf  That  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment since  Thomas  Jefierson  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
president,  has  been  wise,  dignified  and  patriotic,  and  merits  the 
approbation  of  the. country. 

^ Resolved^  That  the  embargo  was  a  measure  highly  judi- 
cious, and  the  only  honourable  expedient  to  avoid  war — whilst 
its  direct  tendency,  besides  annoying  those  who  had  rendered 
resort  to  it  necessary,  was  to  preserve  our  seamen  and  proper- 
ty, 4Bxposed  to  the  piratical  depredations  of  foreign  vessels. 

^^Resolved^  That  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky  would 
view  with  the  utmost  horror  a  proposition  in  any  shape,  to  sub^- 
mit  to  the  tributary  exactions  of  Great  Britain,  as  attemptid  to 
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be  enforced  \>j  her  opclers  of  counci), -^-or  to  acquiesce  in  the 
violatioB  of  neutral  rights  as  menaced  bj  the  French  decrees  ^ 
and  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  general  government  to  spend, 
if  necessary,  the  last  shilling,  and  to  exhaust  the  last  drop  of 
Idopd,  in  resisting  these  aggressions.    /   '\ 

^^Besohedy  That  whether  war,  a  total  non-intercourse,  or  a 
inore  {igid  execution  of  the  embargo  system,  be  determined  on, 
the  general  assembly,  however  they  may  cegret  the  privationa 
consequent  on  the  occasion,  will  cordially  approve  and  co-ope-« 
jpate  in  enforcing  the  measure;  for  they. are  sensible,  that  in 
the  present  crisis  of  the  nation,  the  attematives  are,  a  surren- 
der of  liberty  and  independence,  or,  a  boM  aivd  manly  resistance* 

^^Resolvedj  That  Tliomas  Jefierson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  his  country  for  the  ability,  uprightness  and  intelligence 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  management,  hotbof  our  foreign 
relations  and  domestic  concerns* 

^^Resolmdi  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resohitions  be  trans** 
mitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of 
our  senatoi^  and  representatives  in  congress." 

As  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing^  H,  Marshall  preseated  the 
following,  to^it: 

^^lst«.  Mesolvedif  That  all  independent  goveniments  are  re^ 
0pectively  equal  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  necessarily 
possesjsed  of  certain  righti^  and  privileges,  among  M^iich  is  the 
right  of  navigating  the  high  seas  and  of  selecting  the  ports  of 
destination  for  their  ships,  subjj^ct  only  to  the  estsiblished  law 
of  nations,  and  which  none  can  abandon,  without  an  abdlca^ 
tion  of  that  independence. 

2d.  That  war  is  an  evil,  and  never  to  be  entered  into  for 
slight  and  transitory  causes,  nor  until  after  a  resort  to  pacific 
propositions,  for  the  reparation  of  wrongs  an(|  for  the  adjust* 
inent  of  differences,  has  failed  of  its  desired  eflect. 

"3d.  That  the  United  States  of  America  have  for  several 
years  expe^enced  from  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  France,  repeated  usurpations  on  their  sovereignty  and  inde« 
pendence,  and  manifold  injuries  to  their  rights  of  navigatioq 
^(\4  commerce;  and  thfit,  having,  in  the  spirit  of  auaScaU^ 
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negotiation,  employed  in  vain  and  exhausted  (he  means  of 
friendly  adjustment,  without  obtaining  from  either  of  those 
governments  the  re{>arations  due  to  their  just  claims  for  past 
injury,  imposing  in  the  mean  time  on  themselves  a  rigorous 
embargo,  the  better  to  avoid  new  causes  of  irritation  and  of 
conflict,  it  now  remains  bnly,  for  these  states,  to  continue  this 
self-immolating   restriction  on  their  rights,  submit  their  con>- 
iherce  and  navigation,  unarmed,  to  the  insults^nd  depredations 
of. the  unfriebdly  belligerants;  or,  authorizing  the  armament  of 
merchant  ships  and  their  convoys,  and  disclaiming  all  inter- 
course with  the  aforesaid'belligerants,  so  long  as  they  continue 
their  unjust  decrees,  orders,  or  aggressions,  assert  their  nation- 
al  independence,  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  in  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  their  undoubted  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce. 
In  this  choice  of  difficulties,  difficulties  insuperable  to  the  eye 
of  despondence  and  to  the  heart  of  timidity,  there  is  one  course 
open  to  honour  and  to  patriotism ;  it  is  worthy  the  American 
character,  it  is  suitable  to  the  rights  and  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  nation:  it  is,  to  resume  the  practi- 
cal exercise  of  those  just  rights  of  navigation  and  of  commerce, 
which  have  been  suspended,  to  the  universal  distress  of  the 
nation,  and  to  defend  them  with  all  the  energies  of  a  people  de- 
termined to  be  free  and  indiependent* 

"4th.  Resolved^  That  the  act  of  congress  laying  an  embargo, 
and -the  supplements  thereto,  ought  to  be  repealed -wi^h  all 
practical  despatch — that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  friendly  nations  ought  to  b€^  regulated,  and  her  bona  fide 
citizens  authorized  to  arm  their  ships,  and  to  sail  under  convoy 
for  defence  and  protection  on  their  lawful  voyages;  abstaining 
from  all  intercourse  with  France  and  England  .so  long  as  they 
shall  respedtively  continue  their  decrees,  orders  or  aggressions ; 
with  the  public  avowal  and  national  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
United*States,  that  a  resort  to  actual  force  by  either  not  autho- 
rized by  the  established  law  of  nations,  will  be  held  and  treated 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States. 

"5tb.  Resolved,  That  the  general  government  may  rely  on 
f^e  support  of  this  commonwealth  in  the  foregoing,  and  such 
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other  niea$!ures  as  "may  het  deemed  inecessarj  and  proper  fo 
protect  the  rights  of  the'citizei^  and  .maintain  the  honour  and 
independence  of  the  nation^" 

Tbe  vote  being  taken.]|y  yeas  and  nays,  upon  these  as  an 
araendment  to  those  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  result  ^was  sixty- 
four  n«ys,  one  yea:  Mr.  Marshall  being  the  only  person  who 
voted  few  his  resolutions.  Mr.  day's  were  then  carried  by  the 
same  majority. 

The  course  rejected,  will  be  seen,  to  propose^he  assertipn 
of  the  United  States!  right  to  maritime  commerce — and  being 
impartial  as  to  France  and  England,  might  as  readily  lead  to 
peace  or  war  with  the  one  as  the  other.  Things  utteiiy  re- 
pugnant to  the  first  principles  o£  Jeffersonian  policy,  now 
dev<dved  on  the  care  and  management  of  President  Madison. 

In  the  state  legislature— ^The  first  act  to  be  noticed,  id  one 
authorizing  the  county  court  to  establish  inspections  of  tobacco, 
fiour  and  hemp,  in  their  counties  respectively.  Hesetofere  this 
power  of  establishing  inspections,  had  been  deemed  a  legislative 
power:  Could  it  be  transferred  by  the  legislature  to  tbe  county 
courts?  In  what  capacity  do  tlley  act,  in  its  execution?  arp^  they 
jadLcial,  executive,  legis^tive,  or  administrative  only?  The 
same  question  may  be  asked,  as  to  many  other  things  commit- 
ted  to^the  county  courts.  How  far  constitutional?  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  trifltng  import;  hot  not  now  to  be  investigated. 

''An  act  regulating  divorces  in  this  commonwealth,^^  is  the 
production  p(  this  session.  This  act  was  important  for  two 
reasons:  \t  restored  to  the  judicial  department, a  power  which 
had  sometimes  been  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  particular 
cases,  although  judicial,  as  it  affected  a  contract;  and  besides^ 
its  taking  up  much  time,  it  was  always  acted  onexparte^  and 
without  any  fixed  rule; — this  act  gave  rules,  by  e^peting,  that 
^ihe  several  circuit  courts  in  this  commonwealth  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  to  decree  divorces  in  the  manner  hereaftor  men* 
tioned,  that  is  to  say — ^in  favour  of  a  husband,  wb^re  hi^  wife 
«hall  have  voluntarily  left  his  bed  and  board  with  intention  of 
abandonment,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  or  where  she  shall 
have  abandoned  him  and  lived  in  adultery  with  another  man  or 
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meir,  or  shall  have  been  condemned  as  a  felon  in  any  coqrt  of 
Record  wUhin  the  United  States;  to  favour  of  a  wife  where  her 
husband  shall  have  left  her  with  the  intention  (^abandonment, 
for  the  space  of  two  years^  or  where  h^  shall  have  abandoned 
her  and  lived  in  adultery  with  another  woman^ or  other  women, 
or  shall  ha^e  been  condemned  as  a  felon  in  any  court  of  re- 
cord within  the  United  States,  or  wher^  his  treatment  to- her  is 
so  cruel,  barbarous^  and  inhuman,  as  actually  to  endanger  her 
life.^' 

.  Other  provisions  were  made  to  effectuate  these — with  the 
further  precaution,  that  the  offending  party  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  m^rry  again,  nor  released  from  the  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  persons  entering  into  a  second  jnarriage,  during  the  life 
of  the  first  wife,  or  husband. 

Livingiston  county  was  divided,  and  the  new  county  named 
Caldwell,  was  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
May,  1^9* — ^''Beginning  on  the  TradeWater  river,  at  Owen's 
ford ;  running  from  thence,  a  straight  line  to  the  forks  of  Liv-^ 
kigston's  creek,  next  below  the  Sycamore  lick;  thence  down 
the  same  with  its  meanders  to  the  mouth  thereof;  thence  south- 
west tp  the  Tennessee  state  line;  thence  east  with  the  said 
line  to  the  line  of  Christian  county;  thence  with  the  same  to 
Trade  water  river;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  beginning.'^ 

The  following  title,  shews  the  object  of  ^An  act  to  repeal  so 
much  of  every  act  as  authorizes  public  remuneration  for  losses* 
by  fire  in  warehouses;"  and  nothing  more  need  be  s«vid  on  the 
subject.. 

"An  act.  to  amend  the  several  acts  concerning  the  proceed- 
ings in  chancery,"  directs,  that  the  law  which  required  chan- 
cery causes  to  be  pTaced  on  the  docket  after  those  at  law,  stiali 
he  repealed,  and  enacts,  tliat  in  future  the  suits  in  chancery 
shall  be  setHo  no  particular  day — but  that  the  court  may  act' 
Upon  them  any  day  in  the  .term.  This  law,  hqwever  flattering 
to  the  most  important  suits  in  general,  as  they  were  either  for 
an  adjustment  of  titles  to  land,  or  else  enjoining  the  payment  of 
money  for  which  there  was  a  judgment  at  law,  which  had  been 
ibr  a  time  cast  intq  the  rear,  and  seldoiii^  called ;  yet  in  rea;tltj 
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but ,  little  improved  their  condition,:^  for  having  «no  day  ill 
court,"  they  had  no  right  to  claim  a  hearing,,  and.  were  but 
seldom  heard,  however  urgent  might  be  tjieir  cases.  It  would 
not  be  extravagant  to  say,  that  there*  are  suite  on  docket,  which 
have  been  transferred .  fr9m  one  geueration  to  another;  and 
after  having  been  passed  from  lawyer  to  lawye^,  for  ten, 
twelve)  or  fifteen  years,  there  is  not  one  at  the  bar^  or  in  court, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  except  the 
clerks:  they  know, that  they  charge  three  fees  annually  forcon- 
tiuuances;  and  that  hence,  to  them,  they  have  Uie  virtue  of 
perennial  springs  of  gain. 

The  Newcastle  library,  was  incorporated. 

White  males  were  exempted  from  paying  county  levies, 
prior  to  full  age. 

The  general  assembly  were  to  meet  in  futtfre  the  first  Men- 
day  in  December,  instead  of  November. 

•The  auditor  of  puhlic  accounts  was  authorisSed  to  exchange 
the  cut  silver  received  for  revenue,  with  the  bank;  at  a  discoant 
not  exceeding  three  per  cent,  for  small  round  coins:  and  the 
piiblic  collectors  were  to  lose  three  per  cent  on  cut  money, 
unless  they  would  each  swear  that  he  had  received  tbe^  same 
in  making  his  collections. 

At  the  lafft  session,  an  act  passed,  ptobibitin^  free  persons 
of  colour  removing  into  the  state:  at  this  session  H  appearing 
that  many  free  mulattoes had  violated  the  law,  it  wasrepealed 
as  to  them,  and  their  connexions  not  yet  arrived  in  the  state; 
provided  they  came  before  Christmas,  1809. 

^'An  act  for  the  relief  of  debtors,''  passed  at 'dils  session,  au- 
thorizes a  replevy  of  one  year,  upon  giving  bohd  and  security 
on  or  before  tlie  day  of  sale  under  executixm,- to* pay  within  thd 
year:  but  if  the  deA^ndant  fails  to  give  the  bond  and  security, 
then  the  estate  to  be  sold  on  one  year's  credit,  th^!  purchaser, 
or  purchasers,  to  give  bond  with  sedvrity,  t^'  have  the  efieet  oi? 
a  judgment^,  and  rendered  assignable. 

The  next  act  deemed  worthy  oi^notice,  is  one  to  ^'compel  the 
speedy  adjustment  of  land  claims."  This  act  presenting  to 
view  tiie  complicated  state' of  claims  to  lands,  proposes  to 


remedy  the  evil,  by  limiting  the  right  of  bringing  suit,  whereby 
to  recover  the  possession  of  land  from  any  one  then  in  posses- 
sion under  title  in  law  or  equity,  to  the  1st  day  of  January^ 
1816:  and  as  to  those  who  should  settle  upcyi  land,  having  such 
title  as  aforesaid,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  suit  was  to 
be  commenced  within  seven  years  next  after  the  settlement 
should  be  made»  This  act,  afi  it  abridged  the  time  for  bring- 
ing suits  in  cases  where  the  laws  of  Virginia  adppted  in  Ken- 
tucky had  allowed  much  longer  periods,  to  claimants  out  of 
possession,  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  violation  of  the  com- 
pact with  Virginia.  It  ia  believed^  nevertheless,  to  be  defeiisi- 
ble,  upon  a  fair  construction  of  that  compact,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  will  juatify  the  first  occqpjing  claimant  law;  and 
to  which  reference  iamd:de«  For  the  presec^t,  it  will  suffice  to 
observe,  that  the  court  of  appeals  have  sustained  both  acts- 
while  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  Kentucky^ 
has  been  understood  to  have  decided  against  the  limitation 
act,  as  th(e  supreme  court  had  against  the  occupying  claimant 
law;  as  being  against  the  compact  of  separation,  therefore  un* 
constitutional  and  void. 

An  act  of  this  session,  repealed  all  laws  establishing  examin- 
ing courts  in  criminal  cases;  and  thence  proceed  to  vest  the 
like  jurisdiction  in  two  justices  of  the  peace;  who  may  sit  any 
where. 

The  title  of  "An  act  to  coerce  the  payment  of  arrearages 
from  the  several  delinquent  collectors  of  public  dues^"  suffi- 
ciently indicates  its  object* 

A  new  officer  was  to  be  appointed  to  the  court  of  appeals^ 
whose  official  denomination  was  ^4he  sergeant  of  the  court  of 
appeals;''  to  b^  commissioned  e^  tbef  constitution  directs,  that 
is,  by  the  governor,  &g.;  and  to  hald  his  (^e  during  good  beha* 
inour:  to  takis  the  oath  prescribed,  and  ^ve  bond,  &c*  His| 
duty  was  tb  attend  the  court  of  appeals,  and  perfoprti  the  same 
duties  to'  them,  that  the  sheriflf,  who  had  previously  attended^ 
was  by  law  required.  He  was  authorized  to  execute  such 
process  out  of  court,  as  issuing  from  the  clerk's  office,  might  be 
vol.  II.  '  L** 
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directed  to  him  for  any  part  of  the«state;  and  could  appoint  as 
many  deputies  as  he  pleased.  His  fees  were  two  dollars  a  day 
for  attending  court,  and  those  allowed  by  law  for  executing 
process.  0 

Forty-one  acts  were  passed  at  this  session*— partaking  of  the 
usual  variety  of  personal,  private,  local,  special,  and  general  \. 
those  for  divorces  excepted. 

The  revenue  paid  the  expenditure  for  the  year — disburse- 
ments, between  seventy  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but 
no  regular  statement  has  been  seen. 

[1 809.}  Having  merely  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  embargo, 
without  comment,  the  same  course,  for  the  same  cause,  an  in- 
vincible restraint  as  to  limits,  will  be  pursued,  as  to  some  of 
the  most  ostensible  inducements  to  the  war  that  ensued  the 
measures  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  connexion 
with  that  suspension  of  their  rights  of  commerce. 

This  primary  mode  of  defence  had  been  in  operation  about 
fourteen  months,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1809,  the 
rwn-iniercmrse  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  their  dependent 
cies^  was  enacted  by  congress.  This  removed  the  embargo,  and 
gave  origin  to  the  Rambouilet  decree  of  Bonaparte,  of  the  23d 
of  March,  1810;  under  which  npany  millions^  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, carried  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  into  Spain,  Na- 
ples, and  Holland,  previous  to  that  time,  were  seized,  and  con- 
fiscated, for  the  use  of  the  French  treasury. 

The  first  act  to  be  noticed  in  1809,  is  one  making  a  new^ 
county  out  of  Logan  and  Ohio,  to  be  called,  Butler:  to  have 
effect  from  and  After  the  1st  day  of  May,  1810:  '^Beginning  at 
the  old  Bufialo  ford  on  Gasper's  river,  where  the  division  line 
between  Logan  and  Warren  crosses  the  said  river;  thence  a  di- 
rect line  to  a  point  that  is  fifteen  miles  due  north  from  the  court 
house  in  Russellville;  thence  due  west  to  the  Muhlenberg  line 
between  the  counties  of  Muhlenberg  and  Logan,  and  with  said 
line  to  the  mouth  of  Muddy  river;  thence  across  Green  rivet 
a  direct  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Thomp- 
son's fork  of  Indian  Camp  c reeky  £a]td  Caney  creek;  theuce  to 
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wbere  the  state  road  inteisects  the  head  of  Welch's  creek; 
thence  a  direct  line  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek;  thence  down 
Qreen  river  to  where  the  dividing  liae  between  the  counties 
of  Logan  and  Warren  strikes  Green  river;  thence  with  said 
dividing  line  to  the  beginning." 

Grayson  county  takes  its  rise  ia  this  session:  to  have  effect 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April,  1810:  ^^Beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Bear  creek,  on  Green  river;  thence  a  straight  line  to 
where  the  state  road  first  crosses  a  head  branch  of  Welch's 
creek;  thence  a  direct  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  head  of  Thomas's  fork  and  Indian  Gamp  creek  and 
the  waters  of  Caney  creek;  thence  a  straight  line  to  the  mouth 
of  Brown's  creek ;  thence  up  Rough  creek  to  the  mouth  of 
Meeting  creek;  thence  up  Meeting  creek  to  the  forks;  thetace 
up  the  south  fork  to  the  head  thereof;  thence  a  line  to  the  head 
of  Shaw's  creek,  so  as  to  include  Isaac  Hyndes;  thence  dowa 
Nolin  to  the  mouth ;  thence  down  Green  river  to  the  beginning." 

Acts  of  assembly  were  now  declared  to.  be  in  force  from 
their  passage,  unless  otherwise  declared  ki  the  act* 

An  original  act  to  incorporate  the  Frankfort  Bridge  company, 
passed  this  session.   The  details  are  taadmissible. . 

The  mode  of  taking  in  lists  of  taxable  property,  was  altered 
at  this  session«  .It  had  been  the  business  of  the  commissioner 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  call  on  each  person  in  his  dis- 
trict, for  a  list  of  tithes  and  taxable  property:  for  the  like  pur- 
pose la  future  the  bounty  courts  were  to  appoint  some  persoa 
in  each  militia  company,  who  was  to  give  ten  days'  notice  that 
he  would  attend  the  muster  in  April  and  June;  and  the  people 
were  required  to  go  and  be  taxed^.  or,  what  amounted  to  it, 
give  in  a  list  of  their  taxable  property ;  subject,  ia  case  of  fail- 
ure, to  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  and  treble  tax  u|»on  all  property 
discovered  and  listed  by  the  commissioner.  Th^^party,  being 
man,  woman  or,child,  young  or  old,  might,  by  going  to  the  house 
of  this  list  gatherer,  there  give  in  the  list,  before  the  1st  oi* 
August  in  each  year. 
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"An  act  to  amend  the  acta  regubitlng  the  court  of  appeals,^' 
enacts,  that  the  process  from  the  coart  shall  hear  test  in  tlie 
name  of  the  clerk;  that,  etcept  the  chief  justice,  each  judg^ 
thereafter  appointed^  abould  not  have  any  designation,  as,  se- 
cond, or  third,  judge;  hut  should  be  commissioned  in  generai 
terms,  and  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  commis- 
sion: all  other  laws  on  the  subject  ^fere  repealed. 

Not  being  able  to  discover  any  use  in  this  act,  it  is  ascribed 
to  an  idle  hour,  and  the  old  adage,  thdt  "It  is  better  to  do  any 
thing  than  lick  your  paws/* 

The  salary  of  the  treasurer  was  increased  to  nine  hundred 
dollars  annually,  in  quarterly  payments* 

Ninety-seven  acts  constituted  the  stock  of  this  yearns  pro- 
duction i  the  greater  number  of  which  were  of  the  general  cha- 
racter ofreliefi  of  one  kind  or  other;  resembling  the  produc- 
tions of  previous  sessions,  and  evincing  no  less  the  diversity 
than  the  fecundity  of  legislative  heads* 

The  treasury  reports,  as  far  as  seen,  though  defective,  exhi- 
bit something  like  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  expenditure : 
whence  may  be  inferred  equal  receipts* 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  notice  each  act  for  in- 
corporating library  companies,  although  some  have  beien  men- 
tioned as  specimeus:  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  seve- 
ral had  been  instituted  with  corporate  powters  since  the  change 
of  constitution — nor,  it  is  believed,  were  any  applications  re* 
fused;  as  it  was  only  for  the  general  assembly  to  pass  the  law: 
the  corporators  were  left  to  find  the  Ainds  and  manage  them 
as  they  pleased* 

[1810.]  The  arrangenofent  with  Mr;  Erskine,  British  miniff- 
ter,  in  1810-  removed  for  a  time  the  non^ntercourse  with  his 
government ;  and  n^any  American  ^ips  and  cargoes  were  navi- 
gated to  her  ports.  The  acts  of  the  minister  w^re  disavoweJ, 
us  being  contrary  to  his  instructions — but  the  American  pro- 
perty was  not  seized,  or  confiscated* 

The  non-intercourse  was  reinstated,  of  course* 
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On  the  2d  of  November,  1810,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  proclaimed  the  French  decrees,  revoked,  as  to  the  com- 
merce of  American  citizens,  *A  fact,  which  it  is  certain  was 
not  true.  The  effect,  however,  was  to  restore  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  France. 

The  first  act  of  1810,  was  to  incorporate  the  Lebanon  libra- 
ry company,  in  the  county  of  Christian :  nor  was  this  the  only 
ai:t  of  the  kinA passed  this  session: — which  shews,  no  less  than 
tiie  number  of  academies,  the  public  patronage  which  was 
extended  to  institutions  connected  with  literature.  » 

"An  act  authorizing  a  lottery,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Kentucky  river,"  like  most  other  acts  relative  to  naviga* 
ble  rivers,  came  to  nothing* 

Was  the  navigation  of  Kentucky  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
number  of  acts  on  the  subject,  it  might  reasonably  be  thought 
to  possess  more  navigable  rivers,  and  to  be  more  navigating 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  curiosity  of  a  read- 
er of  the  legal  code  on  the  subject,  might  indeed  be  excited 
to  inquire,  why  so  many  acts  were  passed  authorizing  so  many 
milWams  to  be  built  across  these  navigable  waters.  Let  it 
not,  however,  be  imagined,  by  any  such  inquisitor,  that  per- 
mission is  so  often  given  by  law  to  erect  mills  on  navigable 
streams,  with  any  view  of  rendering  the  navigation  more, 
difficult  or  hazardous. — No:  for  besides  that  the  stream  for 
half  the  year  is  of  no  use  to  boats  or  mills,  the  law  makers  in 
general  are  the  best  natured  creatures  on  earth,  they  desire 
to  serve  or  oblige  every  one;  at  least  until  they  are  sure  of  a 
majority  of  voters — thus  they  will  pass  a  law  at  one  session, 
to  render  a  stream  navigable;  the  next  year,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  somq  other,  they  will  authorize  the  putting  a  milldani 
in  it;  and  the  succeeding  year,  upon  the  petition  of  half  a 
dozen  voters,  pass  an  act  declaring  all  such  obstructions  nui- 
sances, and  order  them  to  be  prostrated. 

Henderson  county  was  divided.  This  is  always  an  opera- 
tion of  the  law  making  power:  for  which  there  seems  a  tacit 
agreement,  between  this  species  of  corporation,  and  the  legis- 
lature, that  it  maybe  divided  at 'pleasure;  provided  the  parts 
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polypus  like,  shall  oacli  make  a  wjiole  one — as  was  now  the 
case.  The  part  cut  off,  will  alone  be  noticed :  and  that  was 
to  become  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Uniop^,  on  the  1st  day  of 
May,  1 8 11*:  *^Beginning  at  the  upper  point  of  the  1 8  mile  island, 
formerly  called  Elk  island,  on  the  Ohio  river;  thence  a  straight 
line  to  Highland  creek,  I  mile  above  Higgins's  mill,  measured 
along  the  meanders  of  the  creek;  thence  up  the  creek  to  the 
White  Lick  fork  thereof;  then  ^  direct  line  by  ^Harper's  head,' 
to  the  line  of  Hopkins  county;  thence  with  that  line  to  Trade- 
water  rivijr;  thence  down  the  same  to  the  Ohio  river;  and  up 
the  Ohio  to  the  beginning." 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  a  lottery  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Kentucky  river,  au- 
thorized the  seven  trustees  to  meet  in  Lexington  at  the  Ken- 
tucky  Hotel  on  a  day  named,  and  there  take  measures  for  other 
meetings.    The  whole  business,  it  is  believed,  came  tonotbing. 

'^An  act  further  to  regulate  the  payment  of  the  debt  due 
this  commonwealth  for  the  sale  of  her  vacant  lands,"  had  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Green  River  settlers,  who  were  thereby 
further  indulged.    The  impolicy  only,  is  worthy  of  remark. 

^A  mutual  assurance  society  against  fire  on  buildings  in  this 
commonwealth,"  was  established  in  Lexington,  and  incorpora- 
ted, with  ample  powers,  by  an  act  c/ontainiog  five  sections, 
with  but  little  effect. 

^'An  act  to  amend  the  act  altering  the  mode  of  taking  in  lists 
of  taxable  property,"  exempts  persons  who  are  not  bound  to 
{perform  military  duty,  from  attending  muster  fields  to  give  in 
a  list  of  their  tai^able  property — and  permits  them  to  send  a 
written  list  on  oath,  to  the  iist  gatherer:  extending  to  nine 
sections  only. 

The  mode  in  use  for  recovering  rent  by  distress  was  revised 
by  an  act  of  this  se&sion. 

Hitherto  the  proprietor  who  had  let  bis  land  on  lease  for 
money  or  toUkcco,  could,  of  his  own  warrant,  authorize  the 
sheriff  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  for  rent  due  and  in  ar- 
rear,  to  sell,  and  satisfy  the  amount  stated;  unless  the  tenant 
^onte?ted  the  demand,  and  entered  into  bond  with  security  to 
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abide  the  decision  of  the  court;  which,  howcfver,  if  he  did,  the 
aberififwas  bound  to  return  it  to  couft;  whence  it  became  a 
suit  between  the  parties,  to  be  tried,  and  adjudged  in  due 
course  of  law.  The  act  just  alluded  to,  required  of  the  pro- 
prietor, called,  landlord,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  English 
common  law,  to  goto  a  justice  of  the  pe^ce,  make  oath  to  the 
amount  and  justice  of  his  demand,  and  obtain  from  him  the 
warrant  of  distress;  on  which  the  subsequent  proceedings 
were  nearly  as  before,  except  that  the  goods  of  the  tenant  only, 
and  not  any  that  might  be  found  on  the  land,  were  subject  to 
be  distrained  for  the  rent. 

Both  these  change?  seem  reasonable,  while  the  first  ap* 
pears  to  be  a  necessary  eonsequence  of  the  change  of  govern- 
ment: For  notwithstanding  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  litigate 
the  question,  yet  he  was  required^  to  give  bond  and  security^ 
in  order  to  get  into  court — which  seemed  a  hardship,  that  no 
man  should  be  exposed  to,  upon  the  bare  personal  authority  of 
an  interested  individual.  There  was  another  provision  also  in 
the  act  which  was  plausible,  the  vecovery  on  the  trial  of  the 
replevin,  was  reduced  from  three  times  the  anwunt  of  the  rent 
in  arrear,  to  ten  percent  upon  the  amount  due;  and  the  right 
of  distraining,  confined  to  rent  reserved  in  money:  again,  a  fur- 
ther enactment,  exempted  the  lien  which  the  lessor  had  on 
the  lessee,  from  every  thing  in  the  country,  but  the  produce 
of  the  land;  and  in  towns,  for  house  rent,  reduced  it  to  house- 
hold furniture;  and  lastly,  when  distress  should  be  made  and 
the  demand  was  admitted,  the  lessee  was  allowed  to  re  plevy 
the  debt,  by  giving  bond  and  security  to  pay  it  at  the  end  ot 
three  months.  ' 

This  act  is  highly  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  legislation  ^hich 
was  rapidly  growing  in  the  country,  that  of  relaxing  the  cords 
of  obli'^ation  in  ^matters  of  contract  between  man  and  man* 
The  law  had  previously  been  too  rigid,,  and  called  for  relaxa- 
tion; it  exhibits,  however,  wlifit  is  extremely  copnmon  in  such 
cases,  a  spring  to  the  other  extreme:  which  placed  rents,  the 
annual  support  of  families,  and  therefore  requiring  the  great.^ 
est  punctuality  in  their  payments,  nearly  on  a  footing  with 
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ordinary  contracts;  which  had  long  been  treated  by  la^  ma- 
kers as  if  they  were  not  evidence  of  private  /"ights,  and  property, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

One  hundred  and  nine  acts  were  passed  at  this  session: 
much  the  greater  number  for  private  accommodation,  and  too 
similar  to  others  under  the  like  denomination,  to  be  particu- 
larly noticed. 

The  revenue  of  thisyearmay  beestimatedat  about  $100,000; 
and  as  usu^l,  nearly  balanced  the  expenditure, 

A  census  had  been  taken  this  year,  the  result  of  which  was, 
324,237  white  free  persons;  80,561  slaves;  2,759  free  persona 
of  colour. 

Increase  of  free  persons  in  the  last  ten  years,  144,363;  of 
slaves,  40,218;  of  free  persons  of  colour,  2,115:  total  popula- 
'  tion  of  all  descriptions  in  1810,  is  407,057. 

[1811.]  March  1811,  congress  passed  the  non-importation 
act;  affecting  commerce  with  Great  Britain  to  a  great  extent; 
that  to  France,  very  inconsiderably. 

Commodore  Rodgers,  on  board  the  frigate  President,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1811,  attacked,  crippled,  and  defeated,  the 
British  armed  ship  the  Little  Belt, 

Under  orders  from  the  war  ofSce,  General  William  H.  Har- 
rison, in  the  summer  1811,  made  it  known  that  he  should 
march  an  army  against  the  Prophet's  town,  at  Tippecanoe;  itk 
order  to  make  terms  with  him,  &c. 

The  first  act  placed  on  the  statute  book  of  this  year,  is  one 
to  revise  and  amend  the  militia  law.  This  is  no  otherwise  to 
be  noticed,  than  to  say,  that  it  has  one  hundred  and  five  sec- 
tions, and  fills  thirty  pages.  It  is  probably  the  best  digested 
of  any  of  the  many  passed  upon  the  subject;  it  has,  notwith- 
standing, been  amended. 

The  act  authorizing  a  lottery,  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
Kentucky,  was  amended  the  second  time  at  this  session;  one 
dollar  per  day  was  allowed  the  commissioners,  for  their  attend- 
ance on  the  business  of  their  appointment. 

"An  act  further  to  regulate  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  the 
commonwealth  for  the  sale  of  her  vacant  lands^"  contains  the 
usual  postponements  and  indulgences:  containing  ten  sections. 


\ 

ill"  '  ■  •        ; 

The  neKt  £^ct  i»  eBtitle^  ^^An  act  to  iocroe^e  the  jums^i^^oii^ 
of  npagistrates.''  The  first  sectioa  gives  the  jur^sdiotioii  ren 
Sjp^ctively  of  debts  anci  s^ccount^  9pi  exqee^ing  fi^ty  dottaf^ 

The  tbiird  seqtion  iacrea^^  thi^ii^  fees,  as  follows:  Hn  addi-* 
tion  to  the  fees  now  aUpMFfl^  hj»  ]av^  ^be  justic^ft.  of  the  peac^ 
sbe^il  be  entitled,  fow  the  t^ial  of  ali  ^fl^  oyef  6¥e|K>uiid$,  vi^: 
Foi-' Issii^iDg  a  warranty    «        •        •        •        •  ^  12  S 
For  giVii^g  ar JAdgB(ie*^tj        i        k        •        ••       Q  1?  5 
For  issuing  aa  execqtio^^         «        »        •         •   Q  12i  5 

Fov  recoi?di^ghipji|dg?iwt>         •         •*       ^        Q  1?  5 

Aa  appeal  was  ^Uow^ed  from  tbis  jadgnae^Uo  <|he^  circuit 
ooi^rt  of  tbe  comiit^,  where  it  T^as  to.  b^  docketed  as^an  origi^a^ 
and  like  proce^diags  hadonit« 

The  trial  by  jury,  if  ^a  aot  provided  f^r  in  tibjs  ^t,,  which 
exposed  it  to  be  declared  i;D^oin,Bti.t^ttoiu^l  by  the  ^ou^t  ofapr 
peals;  whence  it  i/^as  aftervfards  sup^t^^ed  s<x<liat  eijther  party 
tnight  have  f^  jury  if  thi^jf  desired  il^rraiMi  heaice  the  law  bas; 
been  constitutiqnal^  say  the  courts 

There  is  no  reasoia  why  the  law  sboiild  liqtbe  c^nstttutional^. 
only,  as  it  h^.s  been  shewn^  a^  justice  of  the  peace  is  ^ot  a^  court  ;^ 
XkOT  c^n  the  legislature  erect  s^  cpiMTt,,  ^x^  fill  it  f«;ith  one^d^r 
hiore  judges;  nor  can  they  m?ke  a  court  oi  any:  imi^9  l>y  giv<^ 
i:ng,  or  attertipti^g  to  give  biii^jnrisdiptioaby  taW;. 

When  tb<^;  legifilatare  have  ia  4ue  course  of  {sxv^^  ^tabii$be4 
a  court)  they  may  prescribe  its  jurl34i€:tion  tvithiathe  constU 
tution;  but  the  goveropis  by  and  wii;b  th^  advice  ^nd  consent 
9f  the  senate,  is  tp  appoint  th^  i^<^^i  oi^JMdsge^:  sasays,  the 
constitutiapjt. 

At  tbis  sessU)^^the  occiipying  thlff^apt  law  passed  1797,, 
tyas  amended.  ^^i$.  lyere  not  t<^  be  allowed,  priojp  td 
(hje  reiidjltion  of  9.  judgi^ent,  or  decree^  as  the  case  might 
be,  at  law.  Of:  \n  cha^ii<?ery,^  io.  favour  0|f  the  bett^r<  claimant: 
kence  it  wa^  mad^  tj^e,  interest  <^  the  party  in  possession 
tinder  a  bad  claAm,  to  postppi^  and  piit  off  a  final  decisiojo, 
as  long  as  possible;  which  the  r^nts  of  the  I^nd  enabled 
him  to  do.  Tbere  was  no  saying  of  the  rei^s  (,9  those  who 
bad  commenced  suits  un4er  tbe  former  laWf  wl^h  entitled 
VOL.  11.  M** 
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them  to  rents^  if  successful,  from  the  time  the  suit  was  institfX' 
ted,  as  an  offset  to  improvements  made  on  the  lan^.  The 
amendatory  act,  left  the  party  suing,  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  all  improvements,  however  useless,  which  the  occu- 
pant should  have  put  on  the  land  at  any  time,  or  of  surrendering 
hfs  title  to  It,  at  the  woodland  price.  Other  changes  were  made,  of 
but  little  importance,  only  as  they  contributed  further  to  evince 
the  progressiva  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  r^al  estate* 

All  seminary  lands  were  by  act  of  this  session,  permitted  to 
be  sold,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  county  eourts^ 

^An  act  more  effectually  to  suppress  the  practice  of  dueT- 
ing,^'  was  passed  at  this  period*  The  method  proposed,  and 
enjoined,  was,  to  require  of  all  legislator?,  governors,  and  jud^ 
ges,  in  short,  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  an  oath  ^that  he, 
or  they  (as  the  case  might  be)  have  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
directly,  given,  accepted,  or  knowingly  carried  a  challenge  to 
any  person  or  persons,  to  fight  in  single  combat,  or  otherwise^ 
with  any  deadly  weapon,  either  in  or  out  of  this  state,  since 
the  1  st  of  April,  1812;  and  that  he  or  they  will  neither  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly,  give,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry  a  challenge 
to  any  person  or  persons,  to  fight  in  single  combat,  or  otherwise, 
with  any  deadly  weapon3  either  in  or  out  of  this  state,  during 
their  continuance  in  office."  And  upon  their  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  aforesaid,  their  office  was  to  become  vacant,  and  to  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  party  refusing  had  resigned. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for  a  new  system  of  legisla* 
tion-«-by  way  of  amendment,  and  indulgence,  from  time  to  time, 
as  application  might  be  made.  While,  and  it  will  be  mentioned 
now,  as  not  worthy  of  notice  hereafter,  that  in  the  session  of 

« 

eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  two  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  were 
permitted  to  take  and  retain  their  seats  throughout  the  session* 
They  were  members  of  a  majority,  hereafter  to  be  better 
known  in  the  transactions  of  that  year,  by  the  name  of  the  relief 
party;  and  afterwards,  as  judge  breakers. 

^'An  act  to  provide  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary 
Une  between  this  stat^  and  the  state  of  Tennessee,"  is  abuar 
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^antly  indicative  of  the  object.  The  means  proposed  for  its 
attainment,  were  ^the  appointment  of  two  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  who,  with  the  commissioners  to  b^  appointed 
on  the  part  of  Tennessee,  were  to  run  and  mark  the  line  be^^ 
tween  the  two  states  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  king  Charles  11. 
and  acknowledged  by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina; 
and  also  acknowledged  by  the  twenty-second  section  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  Tennessee:  begin* 
ning  on  the  top  of  Cumberland  mountain,  at  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  when  accurately  taken;  and 
from  thence  to  run  west  a  right  line,  in  thirty-six  degrees, 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude^i  so  far  as  not  to  run  into  the  lands 
claimed  by  the  Indians." 

But  there  had  been  a  line  run  by  Doctor  Walker,  as  here- 
tofore staled,  upon  different  ground,,  which  had  been  ascer- 
•  tained  to  be  in  favour  of  Tennessee;  and  which  may  be 
assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  commission  failed  of  its  purpose* 
The  line  of  Walker  was  claimed  by  Tennessee,  as  having  al- 
ready delineated  the  charter  of  bomidary  to  the  Tennessee 
river;  which  limited  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Indians,  and 
over  which  it  was  not  proposed  to  extend  the  line:  therefore, 
there  remained  nothing  to  be  done* 

Interest  was  allowed  to  be  computed  on  judgments  for  dama- 
ges rendered  for  all  contracts  in  writing,  for  money,  or  tobacco, 
.  where  execution  should  be  delayed  by  dilatory  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  with  a  view  to  further  litigation, 
if  in  the  end  the  judgment  was  sustained.  An  important  change 
in  that  part  of  the  remedial  system  favourable  to  justice,  and 
hence  the  more  to  be  noticed;  for  it  will  afford  a  striking  con- 
trast with  other  acts  touching  the  administration  of  that  sub^ 
ject;  which,  it  would  seem,  could  only  at  intervals  make  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  reclaim  her  rights. 

'^An  act  to  suppress  private  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
banking."  The  practice  hereby  attempted  to  be  suppressed, 
was,  no  doubt,  the  comn^encement  of  great  evils.  The  means 
proposed,  were  by  assigning  peaalties  on  those  concerned  in 
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banking:  and  had  tlie  la#  been  e^ei^tit^a,  would  Ho  doabl 
have  put  a  stop  to  that  species  of  fraudulent  specdlation.  In 
Tuture  the  subject  will  merit  further  attention. 

^An  act  fixing  the  ratio  and  iapportiohing  the  fe{)l'e8entatioh 
for  the  ensuing*  four  years,^*  gives  the  following  result,  viz: 
seven  hundred  qualified  voters  for  each  representative ;  eighty 
representatives,  and  thirtj-ohe  senators.  At  this  tinie  there 
were  fifty-six  counties,  among  which  the  representatives  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

*^From  the  county  of  Adair,  one ;  from  the  county  of  Barren^ 
two;  from  the  county  of  Boone^one;,  from  the  county  of  Brac- 
ken, one;  from  the  county  of  Bourbon,  three;  from  the  county 
of  Breckenridge,  one;  from  the  county  of  BuHitt„one;  from 
|be  cou^ity  of  Bath^  one;  from  the  counties  of  putler  and  Gray- 
son, one;^  from  the  county  of  Caldwell,  one;  frona  the  tounty 
^  of  Clarke,  two;  from  the  county  of  Campbell,  one;  from  the 
county  of  Christian,  two ;  from  the  county  of  Cumberland,  one ; 
from  tht  county  of  Clay,  one;  from  the  county  of  Casey,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Fayette,  three;  from  the  cognty  of  Floyd,, 
one;  ftonji  the  county  of  Fleming,  two;  from  the  county  of 
Franklin,  one ;  from  the  counties  of  Greenup  and  Lewis,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Garrard,  two;  from  the  county  of  Gallatin, 
one;  from  the  county  of  Green,  two;  from  the  counties  of 
Hopkina  and  Union,  one;  from  the  county  of  Ifardin,  two; 
from:  the  county  of  Harrison,  two;  from  the  county  of  Henry, 
one;  from  the  county  of  Henderson,  one;  from,  the  county  of 
Jefferson,,'  two;  from  the  county  of  Jessamine,  on6;  from  the 
county  of  Knox,  one;  from  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Rock- 
castle, two;  from  the  county  of  Logari,^  two;  from  the  county 
of  Livingston,^  one;  from  the  county  of  Mercer,  two;  frooi  the 
county  of  Madison,  three ;  from  the  county  of  Muhlenberg,  one  j 
from  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Estill,  two;  from  the 
county  of  MaBon,t  two;  from  the  county  of  Nelson,  three ^ 
from  the  dounty  of  Nicholas,  one ;  from  the  county  of  Ohio^ 
one;  from  the  county  of  Pulaski^  one;  from  the  county  of 
Pendleton^  dhe;  from  the  cbunty  of  Scott,  two;  from  the  coud^ 
ty  of  Shelby,  three;  from  the  county  of  Woodford,  two;  fron^ 
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the  county  of  Warren^  two;  from  the  county  of  Wayne,  one; 
from  the  county  of  Washington,  three." 

^^An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  ^An  act  to  amend  the  la\r 
■respecting  cut  money,' "  The  fourth  section  of  the  amended 
^ct  was  repealed.  That  enacted,  that  cut  money  should  not 
t)e  received  into  the  treasury  after  the  }st  of  April,  1812. 
The  present  act  authorized  its  reception  hy  tbeight^  for  three 
years  from  its  passage. 

The  law  for  taking  in  lists  of-taxaI)Ie  property,  was  again 
amended.  The  amendatory  act  has  only  six  sections;  which 
principally  relate  to  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  requiring 
them,  among  other  things,  to  call  on  widows  and  infirm  per- 
sons, for  their  lists — while  the  rest  of  the  people,  are  to  meet, 
or  call  upon  them;  subject  to  a  fine  upon  his  report  to  the 
county  court,  in  case  of  failure.  * 

The  revenue  of  the  year,  still  on  the  increase,  found  the 
consumption  equal  to  its  product:  expenditures  may  be  set 
down  at  something  less  than  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

After  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  the 
fruits  of  General  Wayne's  victory  and  of  Jay's  treaty,  the  war 
was  roused  again,  in  October  and  November,  181 1,  by  General 
Harrison.  This  gentleman,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  son 
of  one  df  her  former  governors,  became  when  young  an  ensign 
in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  General  Wayne's  family.  Pos- 
sessing a  versatile  genius,'  he  passed  with  much  facility  into 
the  confidence  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  served  with  and  suc- 
ceeded Wayne;  although  the  two  were  in  the  relatioh  of  ene- 
mies in  fact,  and  opposites  in  character.  Harrison,  in  the  sequeU 
holding  various  military  situations  from  time  to  time  in  the  fron- 
tier territories,  was  made  governor  of  Indiana,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  commissioner  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  Indian  lands.  Offices  which,  it  is  beli^ed, 
should  never  be  uqited;  because  they  are  but  too  subject  to 
minister  to  each  other's  abuse.  The  governor  holds  the  milita- 
ry power;  the  superintendent  pays  pensions,  or  annuities;  the 
commissioner,  by  treaty,  creates  them,  and  stipulates  payment 
in  nioney,  clothes,  ammunition,  &c.;  creating  thus,  a  circle, 
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^n  ivhicli  he  may  take  the  rounds ;  and  on  different  points  of 
which,  he  may  accumulate,  or  dissipate,  the  objects  of  hispas- 
f  ions,  for  war,  avarice,  or  -debauch,  as  they  shall  happen  to 
preponderate,  and  opportunities  present  themselves. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  the  war  of  1811  was  fermenting  in 
the  remnants  of  dissatisfaction,  which  ensued  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  from  that  time^  and  that  if  General  Harrison  had 
nof  commenced  it,  the  Indians  would.  Besides  that  this  asser- 
tion, if  made,  has  no  evidence  adequate  to  a  rational  support 
when  applied  to  the  war  of  1811,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Indians  had  been  made  easy  as  to  tlie  only  circumstance  about 
which  they  had  expressed  discontent;  their  independence  as 
nations;  which  was  apparently  implicated  by  that  treaty. — 
The  prcject  of  a  general  confederacy  among  them  not  to  sell 
any  more  land  by  partial  treaties,  nor  without  the  consent  of 
the  confederation,  had  not  offensive  war  for  its  object;  al- 
though resistance  to  encroachment,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
its  primary  principles. 

In  any  other  than  Indians  an  idea  so  worthy  of  the  roost  ar- 
dent patriotism,  and  ofthemostenlightened  policy,  would  have 
merited  a  prompt  adoption,  and  should  Have  conferred  immor- 
tality on  its  author.  It  is  sometimes  a  resource  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  Had  it  been  reduced  to  practice  by  the 
Grecian  states,  they  could  not  have  been  enslaved  by  Phillip — 
while  the  United  States,  now  the  rival  of  imperial  crowns, 
without  its  fraternising  influence,  would  still  have  been  Bri- 
lish  colonies.  To  civilized  Americans,  to  all  weak  nations,  the 
principle  of/c(/era/wm'tm,  where  consolidation  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, is  a  prize  of  inestimable  value;  and  to  be  realized  if  prac- 
ticable. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Indians  had  been  stimulated, 
and  prepared  for  war,  by  the  British,  and  that  General  Har- 
rison only  anticipated  the  blow. 

Justice  requires  that  truth  only,  should  be  told,  or  believed. 
That  the  British  expected  the  United  States  to  declare  war 
.igainst  them  for  some  time  before  it  was  done,  and  in  that 
event  intended  to  employ  the  Indians,  are  facts  not  to  be  que»- 
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tioned.  That  tb6y  iutendted  to  begin  the  war,  would,  if  asser- 
'ted,  require  proof: — not  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  any 
thing  in  their  morality  to  render  it  questionable^  but  an  invin- 
cible  objection  to  it  is  found  in  tlieir  interests  at  the  time ;  a» 
connected  with  their  European  wars,  and  their  weakness  oa 
the  American  continent. 

r 

The  same  sense  of  weakness,  without  doubt,  induced  them 
to  engage  the  Indians  in  case  of  hostilities.  Nor  does  any  de- 
clamation on  the  side  of  the  United  States'  government,  com- 
pensate for  the  folly  of  making  war  on  those  Indians,  in  advance, 
rather  than  conciliating  them;  and  even  holding  out  to  them 
the  idea  of  employment,  in  case  of  war  with  Great  Britain* 
If  the  United  States  wanted  the  humanity  to  restrain  them 
from  carrying  war,  (its  consequences  were  not  to  be  restrained,) 
into  a  dependent,  but  unoffending  territory,  they  can  merit  but 
little  credit  with  the  man  of  reflection,  for  omitting,  or  in  the 
first  instance,  refusing,  to  engage  the  Indians  in  the  field,  in  the 
event  of  war.  Besides,  knowing  that  the  British  had  more  in- 
terest and  influence  among  the  Indians,  than  they  had;  the 
party  in  power  might  cautiously  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  censuring  a  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British,  which 
was  to  give  them  credit  with  their  adherents  in  proportion  as 
they  h^d  abstained  from  both  the  example  and  imitation  of 
their  opponents,  at  whatever  loss. 

Not,  however,  to  forestall  the  subject^  but  carefully  to  attend 
to  the  facts,  which  are  known ;  it  is  to  be  stated,  that  the  frr st 
human  blood  spilt  after  the  peace  of  1795,  between  the  par- 
ties to  this  war,,  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  one,  or  more 
Indians,  killed  within  the  present  state  of  Indiana,  b^  a  party 
from  Breckenridge  county,  in  1806  or  7:  about  which  a  prose* 
cution  was  attempted  by  the  attorney  for  the^United  States. 

A  rescue,  after  arrest,  being  effected,  a  prosecution  was  also 
commenced  against  those  concerned,  for  that;  but  afterwards 
dismissed,  for  want  of  law  to  support  it,  as  it  was  thought,  by^'^ 
an  order  from  the  attorney  general,  communing  with  President 
Jefierson,  who  sanctioned  the  noli  prosequi. 

If  there  was  any  instance  before  this,  of  an  Indian's  killing 
any  white  person^  it  is  thought  not  to  have  gotten  into  print^  th^ 
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receptacle  for  such  thmgs:  nor  is  any  tradition  of  the  facinoW 
recollected*  The  peace,  certainly  was  not  violated  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  or  it  would  have  been  known^  and  recorded. 

To  turn  a  little  back — In  1 809^  Governor  Harrison  held  a 
treaty  with  the  Delawares,  Miaroies,  and' Pota vatomies^  from 
whom  he  purchased  for  the  United  States,  a  iarge  territory 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river 
for  sixty  miles  above  Vincennes*  Previous  to  this  tinoe,  and 
for  about  one  year,  the  Prophet^  a  chief  of  the  Shawanee  trlbe^ 
and  brother  to  Terumseh,  had  led  a  band,  or  colony,  of  several 
hundred  men,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Wabash,  opposite  Tip-, 
pecanoe,  where  they  were  settled,  and  living.  When  the 
aforesaid  treaty  was  concluded  at  fort  Wayne.  And  although 
this  carried  the  territorial  line  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the 
Prophet's  town,  he  had  not  been  invited  to  the  treaty* 

It  is  not  asserted,  that  Governor  Harrison,  was  bound  to  no- 
tice, and  respect  his  occupancy,  his  hunting  grounds,  or  the 
boundary  claimed  by  him.  Nor  will  it  be  insisted,  that  the 
Prophet^  and  his  adherents,  were  bound  to  preserve  their  re- 
spect, or  good  temper,  towards  Governor  Harrison.  It  is  not 
always  tha,t  little  men  are  insensible  to  the  slights  and  disre- 
spect put  upon  them  by  the  great  man.  Nor  is  feeling  of  this 
nature  less  acute  in  the  unlettered  man  of  the  forest,  who  has 
been  elevated  to  command,  than  in  the  more  polished  citizen, 
under  similar  circumstances.  Could  Governor  Harrison  have 
seen  his  equal  in  the  Prophet,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  res- 
pected his  rights, both  territorial  and  magisterial;  but,  thought 
weak,  he  was  treated  with  inattention,  if  not  with  disrespect. 

What  must  have  also  heightened  the  chagrin  resulting  from 
these  transactions,  in  both  the  brothers,  is,  that  even  Tecum- 
seh  was  not  at  the  treaty,  and  that  it  was  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  grand  principle  of  union,  and  common  property; 
which  they  had  both  embraced  with  the  utmost  fervour,  and 
were  exerting,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  full  force  of  his  ge* 
nius  to  effectuate. 

Very  soon  after  this  treaty  was  made,  the  discontents  of  both 
Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  were  openly  and  repeatedly  ut- 
tered.   Their  experience  could  but  -teach  them,  that  whea 
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iBojiDdcincar  were  once  preijbribed  t0  \h^  ifhti€  pebpk^  tbley  iiir^re 
sctoftf  frHed  up^  afdd  thto  pressed  to  hte  exicfntied^  er  sbott  over- 
]<ialpedrf  Thef  cotfldW  appfehend^  th^  fliey  would  in  a 
^dtt  thne  have  tKe  Ldn^  l^nife  for  tbeir  ileigfabotii-s^  or  b^ 
feotftpeRed  tbr  retnov^  agatii^  as  they  bad  preytbitsly  been  frottf 
GreeifmOe.  Whil^tb'e  dlmdst  inieasin%s8.anddil^eobtent  w^re 
Observed  t6  perradc  their  cdnncrls;' 

By  way  of  repeltttig  tompkints^  Gov^rtOir  HarHsofi  iaid,  "it 
never  had  bfeen  sttf  gestedy  tbaft  they  cwld  |rlesrd  ivftnthe  trtM 
of  occapaacy  to'  thd  l*ids'"--whrch  however,  beflSre  the  cMim 
was -ai^de,  oj  he  kc^  'dot given  them  a  day  cf  hearings  ifrherera  t^  ' 
malte  tt,^  the  femd  ^ras  conveyed,  by  foiPaia}  fn^t^mdent/  to  the 
United  States;^  Nbtwtfhstandin^  tfai^  very  icfgekii  reisison  of  thc^ ' 
governor,  which  infpliesa  gtatnte  of  lintitartions,  and*  a?  ttrircit 
of  the  coAiTOoh-  law  doctrines^  of  disseisin  as  TectifnafeB  or  th^ 
Prophet  may  be  supposed  to  know — but  \^bq  cannot  be  dis- 
graced by  adhering  to  the  right  6f  |^o8se§sion  i>  ds  that  isv  evert '; 
at  common  law^  the  last  litik  in  the  chain  of  tUle^  the  keystone 
vn  the  arch  of  cdtiquest;  that  poBsessfbn  they  bad^  and  Hiat 
should  hav(i  been  respected.  When  did  not  possessioi^conBti- 
ilute  fndinn  title?  When  was  ihoi^e  tiia:n*|[K>8se^ibn  ^Vet  re* 
^ired  to  evidence  stichtifleT  nnlciss'it  wa^  by  Governor  Har- 
rison'} What  records  of  (fdurts'lectv?  or  courts  bafon^had  the 
Miatnies^  to  produce  to  Governor  Harrtsdnf  whereby  to  esta- 
bhsh  tbeir  rig^t ?  But  "their  property  h^d  been  acknowledged 
by  the  first  White  peopfe." 

That  rifiight  have  beeii  for  tweilty  yearsyand  twrce  ^s  rtiuctr; 
and'  tbeir  title  then,  not  a  year  oM,  as'  good  as  it  was  the  day 
before  the  Prophet  dispossessed  them.  For,  dl  the  laW  leahi» 
ing  displayed  by  the  governor  on  this  subjedt  notwilbstanding/ 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  pbsisessibn  of  the  Prophet  arid 
his  tribd,  was  not  the  pos^ei^sion  of  the  Miamies;  bift  that  the 
possession,  being  iti  the  case  the  sum  alid  substance' of  right  andF 
title,  wafe  in  thj3  nearisst  hunters.  And  a*  decisive  evidence  of 
itf  if  more  was^  waited,  is^  thaf  the  Miamies  remon^tratf^d, 
and  the»Prophet  Would  not  give  up — but  continued  tcr  hold,  ay 
af  conquest,  if  you  please^  both't6Wtistiii^ota|tj^» 
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The  joBt  and^iiprigkt  governor,  after  all,  4bat  none  ahoiitd 
have  aaght  against  him,  at  the  gre^tman^s  palace,  oi:  the  Iktle 
man's  pen*,  cites  Tecamsdi  to  Yinceones^  his  o^n  strongholdf 
to  make  known  tHs^claims;  and  mocks  him,  with  a  taant,  that 
if  he  can  establish  his  claim  to  be  ^^good,''  his  hono&r  being  the* 
judge,  he  shall  bavehis  htnd,oran  equivalent.  •  An^equtvalentU 
to  the  high-borti  soul  of  Tecumseh;  an  equivai^f  for  a  counr^ 
try !  \l  Tfae^gov^mor  might  conceive  it !  Tecumseh  could  not. 
Hear  what  the  noble  savage  said,  when  in  audience: 

^^It  is  true  I  am  a  Shdwanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriofs; 
their  Bon  is  a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence; 
from  my  tribe  I  take  nothing*  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  for- 
tune; and  oh!  that  I  could  make  that  of  my  red  people,  and  of 
my  country,  as  ^reat  as  the  conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I 
think  ofthe' Spirit  that  rules  the  universe.  I  would  not  thea 
^  come  totSovemor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and 
to  obliterate  the  Ifmdmark;  but  I  would  say  to  htm,  Sir,  joa 
have  permission  'to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being 
within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me,  that  once,  nor  uo^i 
lately,  there  was  no  white  men  on  this  continent;  that  it  then 
all  bdonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed 
on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse 
it,  to  enjoy  its  productions,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race- 
once  a  happy  race;  since  made  miserable  by  the  white  people; 
who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroaching.  The  way, 
andthe  only  way,  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the  red 
men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  land ; 
as  it  was  at  first,  and  should  be  yet;  for  it  never  was  divided, 
'  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a 
right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to  strangers;  those 
who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.'' 

He  said,  ^^That  the  white  people  have  no  right  to  take  the 
land  from  the  Indians;  because,  they  had  it  first,  it  is  theirs; 
they  may  sell,  but  all  must  join;  any  sale  not  made  by  all,  is 
not  valid:  the  late  sale  is  bad ;  it  was  made  by  apart  only: — 
part  do  not  know  how^  to  sell ; .  it  requires  all,  to  make  a  bar* 
gain  for  all.    That  alji  t^e  red  men  bad  equal  rights  to  the  ud- 
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occitpied  land;  that  tbj&4'tght  o{ occupancy ^  was  as  good  in  one 
plaee  as  in  another;  that  there  could,  not  be  two  occupations 
in  the  same  place;  that  the  first  excluded  -all  others:  that  it 
was  not  ao  In  hiuiting,  or  tpayelUng;  for  there  .the  same  gro.and 
woald  serve  many,  as  they  mi^t  follow  each  oth^r  aill.day: 
*but  tile  caimpis  stationary;  and  that  is  occupancy;  it  belongs 
to  ihe  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has 
thrown  upon  the  ground;  and  till  he  leaves  it,  no  other  has  a 
right." 

And  having  thus  explained  his  right  to  the  land  in  questk^n^ 
he  seated  liiiQself  among  his  warriors*  .  The  governor,  though 
self-constitutisd  judge,  rose,  and  made  reply*    He  said,  ^That 
the  Indians,'  like  the  white  people,  were  divided  into  dii^rent 
tribes,  or  nations;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  never  intejpded  that 
they  should  form  but  one  nation,  or  he  woul4  not  have  taught 
them  to  speak  difiTerent  languagesy  vrhic^  put  it  out  of  their'^ 
power  to  understand  each  other; — and  that  the  Shawanees, 
who  emigrated  from  Georgia,  could  have  no  claims  to  the  lands 
on  the  Waba^,  which  had  been  occupied  far  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  man,  by  the  Miamies.'^    It  will  be  perceived^  thatthis 
was  mere  evasion,  and  no  refutation  of  the  claimtasserted  to  the 
land  by  Tecumseh:  who  made  no  pretension  to  it  as  a  Shawa^ 
nee;  but  as  an  Indian,  or  red  man,  by  occupancy,  or  actual  pos- 
session; and  rather  on  behalf  of  the  whofe  raqe,  than  of  any  par- 
ticular nation.   The  governor,  havingsaid  this  much,  sat  dowrii 
t&liaveitmterpreted:  when  Tecumseh).hearing  it  repeated  in 
his  own  kHiguage,  exclaimed,  ^4t  is  alL  false;"  and  giving:  a' 
si^  to  bis  warriors,. they  sprang^upon  their  feet,  andlaid  their 
hands  on  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs.     A  large  concourse 
of  unarmed  citizens  attended  the  governor;  who,. expecting  an 
assault,  took  an  erect  postare,.and  seized  his  sword  to  defond 
himself:,  a  pause  ensued.    An  officer  brought  up*  an  armed 
party,  of  twelve  men,  who  had  been  posted  near  as  a  guards 
The  governor  then  told  Tecumseh,  that  ^^he  was  a  bad  man; 
that  he  would  have  no  further  tajk  with  him;  that  he  must 
return  to  bis  camp^  and  set  out  for  his  homo^nnipiediately.    The 
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conkrctkcf^  bciog  tb^»  aj^ruptly  ^nd^d*  Tcc^ids^})  leisurely 
withdrew  9  not^litU^  9J)gry  wil^bthe  governor;  9iid  yet  pyen 
more  QiQrtifi^dy  hy  ^  iWV4PtiiH)»  tbst  bU  ownt  b^baviour  was 
wrong,    Th$it  night,  bej^ip^tnod  in  his  jc^mpTrwhiit  ihe  go- 
vernor ordered  in  twoconap^nffsof  milit}ft,^ftid^be  rogalafs* 
piitnumbered.  hf  tbe  Indians*    Eafl}^  n<^t  morning  Ihe  inter-' 
preter  was  sent  fox  hy  Tecusift^b;  who  agtoliqftfled  for 'Mis  pa^t 
hehayidur?  apd  requested  tim  gjckverppr^  to  v^^w  the  cpnfe? 
rence^    Q^he  governor,  first  making  all  d^e  milifarj  prcfiaFa- 
iioDB,  consented  to  receive  Tecumseh^^wi  bii  attendants. 
The  leader,  aaid^  that  he  had  m  iptention  of  peering  vtQlenc^; 
that  the  feint  sra«  n^fUi  on  tbe  an^eation  of  aome  white  meo, 
who  thought  the  govemcir  t|mifi.    He  was  asked,  i(  he  had  any 
other  grounds  than  thosp  already  stated,  on  which  he  claimed 
tbe  land  that  had  been  sold  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
tbe  last  tceaty.    pisr.reply  w«!is,  ^iNo  othen^-    The  governor, 
determined  not  to  allow  the  claim  in  any  sfaape  or  character, 
left^Tecumseh  to  infer  it,  by  askipg  him,  if  he  was  resolved  to 
make  war  if  the  land  was  not  reU^qutshed  by  the  United 
States;  and  by  conjuring  him,  us  he  was  a  great  warrior,  not 
to  dissemble  his  intentions.    A  sarcastic  smile,  disclosed  an 
equal  contempt  for  the  compliment,  and  the  insinoatioB ;  which 
waa  immediately  succeeded,  in  a  tone  of  impressive  gravity, 
^^It  is  my  determination:  nor  will  {  give  rest  to  n^y  feet,  until 
}  have  united  all  the  red  n^en  in  the  like  resolutioE^'^ 

Thus  ended  this  femoiis  session,  of  Governor  Harrison^  pfrc^ 
Jecting.  And  it  may  be  said,  from  this  time,  eas:h  side  con- 
templated war*  With  confidence  it  ntay  be  affirmed,  tbat^.on 
the  part  of  T'ecumseh,  war  was  suspended  in  Jiis  mind,  upon 
tbe  condition  of  his  acquiring  force  by  the  union  of  the  Indians, 
or  tbe  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
Md  Qreat  Britain.  On  the  part  of  General  Harrison,  there 
was  already  generated,  a  willingness  to  begin  hostilities,  should 
'  Tecumseh's  Indians,  under  the  ostensible  control  of  the  Pro- 
phet, refuse,  or  decline,  toipbey  his  dictation.  H[e  might  think 
^UQh  a  course  right  in  a  political  point  of  view,  or  necessary  fof 


the  safely  of  tbe  frontfers;  he  had  even  manifested  some  pas- 
sion for  miiitary  fame;  it  could. not  well  hW  to  add  to  both  his 
patrpbage  and  emolunnent,  should  a  war  take  place^  It  is  not, 
thereforef  to  be  imagined,  ^at  the  governor  viewed  its  ap- 
^oaidi  with  any  desire  to  ward  it  off.  In  fact,  it  required  but 
Httle  more  to  be  dbde,  to  obtain  tha  decision  of  peace,  or  war ; 
Xiov  was  thirt  acquisition  very  long  suspended* 

It  did  not  depend.upmi  the  mere  rumour  of  common  fame, 
but  was  asserted  in  well  written  (Jocuments,  tb^t  his  honour, 
the  governor,  had  an  inteTest  in  a  store,  obt  0f  which  Indiari  an- 
nuities were  often  paid,  at  enormous  prices;  which  gaire  ipuch 
discontent;  but  which,  ensured  no  redress.  The  Indian,  but 
too  apt  to  confound  injustice  with  robbery,  might  even  lose 
his  good  temper,  as  he  felt  himself  deprived  of  his  clothing,  or 
other  expected  supplies,  or  discovered  them  to  be  of  bad  qual< 
ity,  and  but  of  little  use,  although  delivered  to  bim  at  a  high 
price. 

It  has  beep  asserted,  in  sp  n^any  words,  that  in  the  winter 
and  s|)ring,  18U,  that  several  murders  were  committed — but 
no  name,  place,  or  date,  is  given*  And  while  this  afSrmatioa 
of  murder  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  may  possibly.be  true, 
it  is  confessed,  ths|t  the  fact  would  have  been  rendered  the 
more  probable,  had  it  been  stated  with  more  circumstances. 
It  is  however  the  less  probable,  as  the  assertion  was  not  accomr 
panied  by  any  account  of  a  demand  for  the  murderers,  but  only 
general  assertions  made  applicable  to  any  other  species  of  de- 
predation s  while  it  is  said,  that  a  militia  officer^  somewhat  more 
particular,  was  sent,  by  Governor  Harrison,  to  demand  horses^ 
that  were  stolen ;  and  which,  it  is  added,  were  not  surrendered. 
Besides,  it  was  asserted,  at  the  time  when  disputes  took  place 
at  Vincenncs,  about  the  origin  of  the  war,  ^Hhatno  murder  had 
been  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  white  people^  previous  to  Go- 
vernor Harrisonh  march  in  September  or  October  of  the  year  1811." 
And  certain  it  is,  that  previous  to  that  time,  it  was  not  said, 
nof  understood,  that  war  had  existed  for  the  last  sixteen  years. 
In  tbe  course  of  that  year,  it  ^aS|that  a  second  formal  inter- 
^ew  .took  place,  at  Vincennes,  bfetween  Governor  Harrison 
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and  Tecumseh,  at  the  instance  of  the  fcfrtef;  whett  each  w^9 
attended  by  his  warriors;  pa.rtiaUy  armed,  by  previous  ar- 
rangements Where,  under  the  d^nomifnattQn  inside  Qmisy  the 
gOTernor's  dragoons  carried  pislols  in  theif  belts — af  fbe  sight 
of  which,  it  was  thought,  that  Tecumseh  was  uneasy,  on  •tfieel* 
ing  with  what  he  did  not  expect  to  see;  a  speeies  of  drm$  of 
much  import,  and  for  which  he  had  no  equivalent-'AJiis  people 
having  ieft  their  firearms,'  bringing  only  wardubs,  tomahawks, 
and  knives.  •  The  dragoons,  as  a  matter  of  courti^,  had  their 
swords;  and  these^  it  is  probable,  were  the  sicfe  anns  which 
Tecumseh  expected.  It  is  clear,  the  arming  was  unequal — 
and  that  some  men,  of  more  caution  and  less  firmoess  than  Te« 
cumseh,  would  have  remonstrated  against  the  odds,  "^f  not 
against  tbe  deception.  The  conference,  however,,  took  place 
between  the  rival  chiefs.  The  governor  complained  oidepr^- 
datimu  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Tippeeoinoe;  the  refusal 
0:1  their  part  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  the  accumulation ^ofibrce: 
at  the  place,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obliging  the  United 
States  to  surrender  tbe  lands  obtained  by  the  la^t  treaty.  Te* 
cumseh,  in  his  answer,  denied  that  he  protected  depredators; 
but  admitted,  and  vaunted  in  his  design  of  forming  all  the  na- 
tions into  one  grand  confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  people,  upon  the  country  com- 
mon to  the  red  people.  He  said,  ^^He  viewe'd  as  a  mighty  wa-- 
ier^  the  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States,  of  buying  all  the 
land ;  that  it  threatened  his  people,  as  a  high  flood,  ready 
to  burst  its  bounds,  and  cover  them  with  a  total  ruin.  That  to 
stop  this  deluge,  he  was  trying  to  form  a  dam^  by  uniting  all  the 
tribes,  to  prever\t  each  particular  one  from  selling  any  land  to 
the  white  people.  For,  said  he,  every  sale  opens  new  cbaa'* 
nels  to  the  approaching  inundation;  which^  in  tioie^  will  over* 
flow  the  whole  country.  But  this  mighty  water  must  be  re« 
sisted:  I  have  undertaken,  and  stand  bound  to  do  it..  I  go  to 
see  the  nations,  and  to  call  them  to  the  great  work — both  tb^ 
old  men  and  the  young,,  tbe  warrior  and  the  hunter.  And  if 
your  Great  FklJier,  who  sijs  over  the  mountains,  drinking  his 
wine,  does  not  fell  you  to  give '  up  the  Wabash  land ;  he  ^ill 
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eompel  you,  and  me^  to  figtfl;  for  it:  when  fountains  of  blood  w^ i 
^ow,  astivers*  of  water  for  quantity. .  You  shut  your  ear* — 
you  hear  me  not:  1  am  gone.^ 

If  Tecumseh  h^d  meditated  a  covp  de  main  on  Yincennes, 
as  some  hate  suspedted,  he  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of 
Gjovfif  nor  Harrison. 

But  it  seem$  more  consistent  with  his  character,  to  impute 
his  visit  to  a  desire  of  making  another,  and  the  last  effort,  by 
negotiation,  to  obtain  a  retrocession  of  the  land :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, he  was.  not  ready  to  begin  the  war;  and  at  that  time, 
avowed  he  was  on  his  way  to  solicit  allies  and  confederates,  to 
his  grand  seheme  for  stopping  the  encroachments  of  the  white 
people  on  the  Indian  lands.  Tl>e  importance  and  utility  of 
this  pfojiect  to  the  Indians,  had,  doubtless,  rendered  its  success 
probable  to  the  ardent  and  vigorous  mind  of  Tecumseh.  Peace 
he  prefefrred,  if  with  peace  the  land  could  be  recovered;  but  if 
not,  war,  as  an  alternative,  was  completely  embraced  in  bis 
system  of  policy. 

'  ^While  at  Vincennes,  passing  near  Wifineraack,andpoihting 
to  him,  **There,"  says  Tecumseh,>'i3  the  black  dog^  that  makes 
lies  and  tells  them,  io  cause  white  men  and  red  men,  to  hatd 
each  other." 

This  Winnemack,  a  notorious  villain,  had  the  reputation  of' 
Governor  Harrison's  confidence.  .  Through  bis  agency,  stories 
of  the  intended  hostilities  of  the  Prophet,  could  reach  fort 
Wayne,  Chicago,  Kaskaskias,  and  St.  Louis,  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  And  from  thence,  Governor  Harrison,  by  means  of  th<} 
different  agents,  would  of  course  receive  accounts  of  these  ru- 
mours, as  it  were,  almost  simultaneously.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  conceal  the  intelligence;  the  effect  of  its  propagation, 
on  the  public  feelings,  is  easily  conceived — the  country  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm.  This  ie  thought  to  have  comported 
with  the  main  design. 

Tecumseh,  from  Vincennes,  proceeded  on  his  mission  to  the 
«outhern  tribes;  and  after  visiting  the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  pur^ 
sued  his  route  northwardly^  to  the  jriver-Demoins;  and  thence 
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returned  to  the  Wc'^bash,  the  ftext  yeaf,  to  Witness  and  deptere 
tb«  ruin  of  bis  brotber,  tbe  Prophet,  and  bis  adherents/  He  bad 
not  expected  it  from  Governor  Harrison';  Tippecanoe  was  on 
the  land  of'  the  red  people,  to  which  tiie  white  bad  hot  yet  made 
claim;  be  had  charged  his  peojple  not  to  begin  a  ^T^ar;  and  he 
had  not  been  present  tp  direct  their  defence,  when  invaded^ 
He  felt  the  injury;  none  couJd  feel  if  more:  h§  felt  the  want 
offerees;  the  strength  of  his  adversary;  and  tliat  which  seem- 
ed lost  to  others,  their  country^  remained  to  hiirt  the  dearest 
object  of  bid  hopfe  and  confidence.  Its  fate  was  to  him  an  agony 
of  expectation.  *,  '* 

Governor  Harnson  had,  wiflioot  doubt,  coefval  with  the  last 
conference  at  Vincennes,  adopted  definitively  big  line  of  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Tecumsch^s  Indians.  A  war,  ^'as  tibntem* 
plated  a'S  the  consequence,  and  embraced  within  the  design; 
It  was  a  pfflrtof  theiheatift  to  eflfect  the  end,  to  alarm  the  peo' 
pie  of  the  territory,  as  a  medium  through  which  to  influence 
the  general  government;  whose  Sanction  was  indispensable  to 
success.  .  Nolhti^g  v^jIs  '  of  easfel*  eiXecutfon,  than  this  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  agency  of  Winpemack,  and  *8uch  men,  was 
an  obvious  resort— exaggerations^w ere  common.  It  bsis  alrea- 
dy been  suggested,  that  no  murders,  by  these  Indians,  though 
there  might  have  been  by  Missoufies,  had  been  committed— 
liorses,  it  is  admitted,  were  stolen;  or  found  in  the  woods,  and 
carried  away  by  Indians;  It  wasr  not  unreasonable,  to  expect 
more  serious  depredations,  even  should  it  extend  to  murder. 
Caution  is  prudence;  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Th^ 
governor  possessed  tbe  laudable  desire  of  being  thought  **the 
father  of  his  people;''  and  to  apprize  them  of  their  danger, 
while  he  shielded  them  from  it,  could  but  ensure  to  himself, 
their  confidence  and  eulogiums:  to  these  he  aspired'. 

There  was,  sooii  after  Tecumseh  went  to  the  south,  fresH 
alarms  spread  throughout  tKe  territory;  eveti  the  people  of 
Vincennes,  were  persuaded  to  be  afriaid  of  the  Tippecanoe  In- 
dians. To  relieve  them,  a  general  meeting  of  the  militia  was 
called,'  certainly  with  tbe. approbation,  if  not  by  the  order  of 
the  governor.     This  meeting  j^eihg  furnished  with  the  appp&- 
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^nsJte  resdatiiMie,  setting  fadJbxdiatit  was  desirEi^iibepEetf^^iyi 
ishoi^ld  bear,  not  forgetting  tlie  necesaary  compliineDts  to  the 
^gov^r^or-^hey  were  prohiptly  j^seed;  and  witHoutki^s  of  time^«. 
transtmttfedf-bjriiis  iexcdlency,  to  the  war  departmeDt;  TJiese 
r^fioltttioi^  wene  accpnipanied  by  astrong  riemooatirance  against^ 
the  inhabilADts  of  Tippecanoe,  ^ho  »were  fityled  a  bimdiui'--r' 
and  possibLj  very  jxisdyc^viio  sfaoadd  not  he  permitted  ia  xpt 
main  on  the  frondeis.  Tbefie  pnK:eedings,had  Ihiejnqst  entire 
success,  with  ishe  (Cabinet  at  3S(asbuigton. 

The  4th  cegimeot  si  iUnited  Static'  troopfi^  Ihen  {posted  oh 
the  Ohio,  coihmanded  by  (jolonel  fioyd,  wad  4>rdjei:ed  to  tVjap 
centies,  and  placed  linder  Crovernor  Harrison;  .wlio iwas  also 
authorized  to^d^}  to  thie  forcie^  by  calls  on  the  aiilitia*^to  takii 
a^ea^res  of  defence — ^^and  as  a  last  .resort^  .tp  remove  .the  ^j^ 
phet  an4  his  foUoxvers^  hy iorce;V  ^t  is  useless  to  tjuestion  ihi^ 
pTopdeiy  of  such  prder^-rr^tbc^i  Jet  it  pass. 

From  the  .moment  the  governor  reiceive^  these  indtirtictions^ 
with  a4ispo6ition  for  war,  /he. perceived  tliat  hie  was  made  the 
ma9ti^r  of 'the  public  peaces  iHis  nepct  i^tep^  JUras^to  as&emhle 
his  ai^itiy— ^and 'then^id  inaroh  against  Tippecanoe:  where  hA 
was  itp  iiegotiate  the  removal  of  :a  nation^  or  by  .exticpationi 
f^pupish  itheir.disob^ienqe."  fiis  proclamation. oJ^  the  intended 
enterprise,  drew  from  Kentucky,  some  of  <her  most  ardent^dhs^ 
as  volunteers;  and  the  ibattle  of  the  tth -Movember,  il8.11^  be* 
tame  a  practicial  commentary  op  .the  cgovernor's  skill  in.diplo<^ 
matics,  atid  military  tactics^ 

Minute  detaijs  of  occurrences  out  of  Kentucky,  clo  hot  be- 
long to  this  history;  nor  would  the\preceding  .review  of  the 
measures ' which  led  to  the  war,  form  a  .part  of  it,  but  .for  the 
share  tak6n  in  it  by(Kentpckiatis;  while  their  connexion  With 
the  governor,  afterwards-General  Harrison,  .and  his  agency  in 
producing. hostilitiesyhave  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  it;  which 
it  wouldbe  affectation  to  dehy^  ^nd  injustice  to  withhold;  and 
in  which  liis  •  subsequent  ^transactions  .will  keep  him^  as  pne  of 
the.ipost  prominent^  if  iiuttbe  most  efficient  ^characters  iuithe 
exhibition.  Of  the  few  Kentuckians  in  the  action,  which  was 
fought  in  the  night,  with  ^ngul^r  bravery,  and  considerable 
VOL.  n»  O** 
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loBBf  the  most  distinguished  for  talents,  and  a  promise  of  Aitare 
greatness,  was  Joseph  H.  Daveiss,  who  died  the  next  daj  of 
bis  wounds^  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  in  action-<-and  prpbaf 
blj  one  or  two  other  Kentucky  volunteers,  who  are  not  known* 

Of  Colonel  Daveiss^  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omissiou 
Dot  to  saj  more.  The  varied  expression  of  regret  which  burst 
upon  the  public  eye,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  elegy  and  eulogium, 
gave  ample  testimony  of  the  impression  which  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  and  the  elevation  of  I)is  character,  had  made  on  the 
hearts  of  his  associates ;  while  the  grateful  reception  of  them  by 
the  public,  gave  demonstration  of  the  admiration  and  jsteeml 
in  which  their  subject  was  held*  Slays  one :  ^Among  those  who 
Bre  rep<Mrted  to  have  fallen  in  the  late  engagement,  is  Joseph 
Hamilton  Dtwetss^  Esqtdre*  Influenced  by  a  love  of  country, 
and  an  ardour  for  military  service,  he  joined  the  troops  under 
Harrison*  as  a  volunteer.  The  governor  gave  him  the  comr 
.mand  of  the  cavalry.  His  person  was  of  the  happiest  cast^— 
Nature  bad  stamped  ^the  man,"  throughout  his  whole  contour. 
In  his  bodily  conformation,  she  had  been  bountiful;  in  the  con-^ 
texture  of  his  mind,  and  all  its  attributes,  she  had  been  prodi* 
gal.  He  had  improved  her  gifts.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes* 
Mon:  but  he  was  more  than  a  lawyer;  he  was  a  statesman,  and 
a  hero.  Rich  in  all  the  learning  of  both,  he  was  well  qualified 
lor  either:  but  the  propensity  of  his  mind  was  strongly  to  the 
military  life.  He  had  indulged  that  propensity,  and  formed 
himself  for  that  life  upon  the  best  models  of  ancient  and  moderm 
times:  he  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  well  qualified  for  the 
station  in  which  he  was  placed.'' 

Again:  ^Tn  the  fall  of  Colonel  Daveiss,  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss.  We  may  truly  say,  in  the  language 
of  an  ancient  people,  ^A  great  man  has  this  day  fallen  in  Israel.' 
With  him,  alas!  fell  many  brave  men,  whose  loss  will  be  exten- 
sively and  lastingly  deplored  by  their  friends  and  their  couDtfy.** 

Says  another,  his  companion  in  arms:  ^^We  have  lost!— how 
shall  I  express  it  without  rending  the  heart  unable  to  support 
the  shock? — the  excellent — the  brave — I  may  say  the  great 
Colonel  Daveiss  is  no  more«>    The  late  engagement  of  Governor 


Harrison,  has  proved  fatal  to  many  who  followed  this  great  and 
iDestimable  man.'' 

Of  the  various  elegiac  poems  produced  bj  the  death  of  CoL 
Daveiss,  and  dedicated  to  his  roemoryt  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  one  was  from  the  hand  of  the  reverend  Bishop  Badin* 
In  another,  the  colonel  was  compared  to  Epaminondafi,  illus- 
trated by  the  following  note,  viz:  ^Each  in  their  spirit  and  fSr^ 
tune  was  great;  both  bom  poor,  both  leamed^botb  brave,  both 
mortally  wounded  in  an  heroic  exertion  to  turn  the  doubtful 
scale  6f  contest  in  favour  of  his  own  party,  both  lived  to  see  it 
effected ;  and  both  died  childless,  exulting  in  the  gbry  of  their 
country.'* 

The  governor  had  now  tasted  of  victory,  sweetened  with 
blood ;  ^which  appeared  to  sharpen  his  appetite  for  more*  His 
vanity  more  than  fermented,  it  blubbered  over;  the  country 
was  filled  with  his  letters — and  the  press  teemed  with  his  ac« 
counts  of  the  battle;  in  which  he  sometimes  forgot  to  be  con^ 
-fiistent. 

Yet,  all  this  would  have  been  pardonable,  had  itnot  appear^ 
ed,  that  in  seeking  to  justify  himself,  for  begtnniDg  the  war,  his 
further  aim  was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  mis- 
lead their  judgments,  in  a  most  critical  period  of  the  diplomatic 
contest  with  Great  Britain;  by  representing  the  Indians  as  act- 
ing under  British  influence,  in  committing  depredations  on  the 
American  citizens,  and  giving  out,  as  an  evidence,  that  they 
were  supplied  with  ^'British  muskets,  and  glazed  powder"^- 
when  it  was  a  notorious  fact  at  Y incennes,ibat  they  had  been 
supplied  with  similar  powder,  at  that  place,  with  the  gover- 
nor's express  permission*  Besides,  they  had  the  right  to  buy 
their  firearms,  and  ammunition,  wherever  they  pleased,  as  well 
as  in  the  store  kept  by  the  governor's  partners.  A  continuance 
and  extension,  of  the  Indian  war,  were  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quences, of  these  dispositions.  While  it  is  believed,  that  nei- 
ther truth,  justice,  nor  the  public  good,  were  promoted  by  them. 
War,  should  ever  be  avoided,  and  detested,  when  unnecessary. 
Those  of  aggression  are  seldom  otherwise.  But  the  weak,  are 
ever  to  be  a  prey  to  the  strong;  the  ignorant,  to  the  artfulr 
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C!oak}  Tectiin&eh  faare  wiritteo^  as  ilr^ft  ste  GoTernor  Haitko^ 
bistpry  might  coovej  the  whple  truth  to  posterity:  at  present 
\i  is  defective^ 

Aprihcipid  point  iii  this  narnitite,  ha§  beeny  tb  Ascertain  th6 
i^dl  d|;greS3oHi)  this  wari  els  being  ciqusiUy  nedessaiy  to  form 
a  right  dsttinale  of  pei'soiial  characlet^  as  of  public  jubilee: 
firidy  if  possibleji  tPi  inspif^  tiraims|>e€tioli^  in  both  goTernorsi 
^nd  the  gdvfern(^d^  of  et^r^  degree  in  tfa^  United  States  j  in^ 
Solving  Kentucliy,  in  all  future  dccu^renceft  df  the  kiad^ 

It  \&  ndt  supposed,  tliat  the  United  Slates  Should  have  yielded 
to  the  doctrines  advanced  1^  T^untoeh,  ^nd  sitri'end^^d  the 
land  claimed,  because  aU  the  Indians,  or  even  a  noajority  of 
them,  had  hot  agreed  to  tb^  isi^*  On  the  contntry^  the  attei; 
imj^raeticability  of  the  propositi^in^  renders  it  inadmissible^ 
Yetf  at  tbe  sao^  tinpie,  a  tlrar^  depending  upon  the  previous 
edopiibn  o^  the  projeet  by  all  the  tribes,  could  nPt  be  lippre- 
bended  e^  i^ntninent*  Tecuinsehh^  absence  was  suspensive  of 
hostilities;  and  a  proo(  that  he  did  not  intend  i^ts  sjpeedy  eotd^ 
9iencement. 

It  is  niot^  however,  to  be  Itaoii^ned^  ihsul  even  isi  st^ng  natidtii 
is  boond  by  any  ties  of  forbearance  to  await  bju  a,ct\ia\  b\ow^ 
from  4  weak  one;  when  it  has  certain  informattPn^  that  a  de- 
termin^tiotat  is  fokined  to  strike  at  a  given  ticQie,^  6t,  op  ^  certain 
events  near  at  hand*  Bat  it  is  contended,  that  9  great  state 
constantly  encrdaehiag  upon  one  that  is  small,  and  whose  very 
vicinity  is  dangerouii  to  such  small  state,  can  neVet  be  justifia* 
ble  in  making  war,  until  after  proof  of  hostile  a^ressi^n^  re- 
used to.  be  redressed  upon  proper  ajqp^icatioU)  in  a  {peaceable 
^ay.  Thiilt  ik%y.  ndier  cotrse,  and  especially  that  adopted  by 
Governor  H arrlsPo,  implies  the  ri^t,  and  fo^^irs  tlie  i^e^ms  of 
^irp^froto.    A  piihdple,  a%  detestable,  as  sava^eiein  TtSeK 

It  i^  perceived^  Sb  the  subsequent  induct  of  the  United 
l^ates,  that  OS  if  ashatoed  of  vhat  was  done,  and  cause  they^ 
had,  th6  4^th  tfeghUent  was  Tecallc^^,-  and  GovetlBor  Hartisoti 
left  to  sustafn  the  war  he  bad  created,  with  Ms  fenilHia,  and 
tlpon  his  own  responstbitity*  Foraltbofogh  the  intiatas  maim*. 
ilestfid  their  oense  pC  ^e  c6ndi!l)<^  ki  tirhicK  they  had  bee^ 
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placedyby  continuing,  the  war,  early  in  the  spring,  1812,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  so  tha,t  they  bad  taken  twenty,  or 
more  scalps,  before  the  \sX  of  June,  and  returned  to  Tippe- 
canoe, where  they  commenced  raising  corn,  yet  the  governor 
was  refttsed  the  order  of  the  war  office,  to  his  proposal  ^^for 
raising  a  mounted  corps,  with  which  again  to  assail  them/'  In 
this  situation,  the  governor,  naturally  loquacious,  and  pressed 
by  his  citizens  for  protection,  not  only  filled  his  own  territory, 
but  Kentiicky  and  the  neighbouring  states,  with  his  cries  of 
dsinger,  hattle^  or  murder!  The  Kentuckians,  more  attentive 
to  the  V0ice  of  distress,  than,  the  laws  of  their  country,  volun- 
teered to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett,  and  Captain  John  Arnold, 
and  were  nrmrcbed  to  Vincennes,  to  see  what  was  the  matter! 
And  ten  days  after,  they  marched  home  again,  to  tell  they 
knew  not  what — leaving  the  governor  and  his  people,  in  the 
sudsy  whicli  he  he  had  made  for  them  to  beat  into  bubbles. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tecumseh  appeared  at  fort  Waype,  grave, 
dignified,  and  reserved:  he  adhered  to  his  former  opinions, 
which  were  briefly  expressed — ^and  he  let  fall  some  expres- 
sions in  relation  to  Governor  Harrison,  that  marked  his  sense 
of  injury,  with  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  nothing  b\it  re- 
taliation could  abate*  He  requestejd  some  ammunition  for  his 
own  use,  from  the  commandant.  This  wasrefused.  He  then 
said)  he  would  go  to  his  British  father,  who  would  not  deny 
him.  He  paused — appeared  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections — 
then  giving  e:i(pression  to  his  countenance,  he  raised  the  .war- 
whoop,  flourished  his  tomahawk,  and  departed;  a  determined, 
VVit  niagnattlmous  foe*  If  some  of  the  means  lavished  upon 
Crovembr  Harrison,  had  been  employed  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  this  distinguished  ladiaa,  the  government  could  but 
irave  fofund  him  useful* 
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CHAP.  XII. 

General  Harrison' 3^  official  accomrU  of  the  baUle  of  Tippecanoe^^ 
Impartial  examituxfion  of  General' Harrison^ s  conduct^  and  accounts 
in  relation  to  tlie  said  battle — The  last  communication  of  Governor 
ikotty  ^c. 

[1811.]  The  accounts  of  battles,  always  interesting  to  hu- 
manity, as  well  as  to  men  of  military  science,  has  ever  been  the 
favourite  theme  of  history,  and  cannot  be  omitted  in  this. 

While  it  must  be  supposed,  that  although  every  general  is 
not  a  historian,  yet  wh^n  he  assumes' the  ofiSce,  that  as  to  hin»> 
snlfat  least,  he  has  done  no  wrong;  and  intend ingta exhibit  an 
examination  of  both  his  conduct,  and,  his  account  of  ^,  when 
it  was  fresh  in  its  laurels,  the  whole  of  both  wiU  be  pul>* 
lished,  rather  than  either  should  be  accused  of  partiality  by  an 
abridgment^ 

They  follow  in  order,  and  will  serve  as  a  prologue  to  the 
general's  subsequent  achievements. 

"  Vincenrie^j  1 8lX  Mvembety  1 M 1. 

^'Sir:  In  my  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  did  mysdf  the  hon- 
our to  communicate  the  result  of  an  action  between  the  troops 
under  my  command  and  the  confederation  of  Indians  ifndertbe 
control  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet.    I  had  previously  informed 
you  in  a  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  of  my  proceedings  previously 
to  my  arrival  at  the  Vermilion  river,  where  I  had  erected  ft 
block-house  for  the  protection  of  the  boats  which  I  was  obliged 
to  leave,  and  as  a  depository  for  our  heavy  baggage  and  tnch 
part  of  our  provisions  as  we  were  unable  to  transport  in  wag^ 
ons. .  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  instant  I  commenced  my 
inarch  from  the  block-house.    The  Wabash  above  this  turning 
considerably  to  the  eastward,  I  was  obliged  in  order  to  avoid 
the  broken  and  wooden  country  which  borders  upon  it,  to 
change  my  course  to  the  westward  of  north,  to  gain  the  prai- 
ries which  lie  to  the  back  of  those  woods.    At  the  end  of  onu 
day's  march,  I  was  enabled  tot^ke  flie  proper  direction  (N,  E.) 
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which  brou  gilt  me  on  the  evening  of  the  $th  to  a  small  creek  at 
about  1 1  miles  from  the  Prophet's  town.  I  had  on  the  prece- 
ding day  avoided  the  dangerous  pass  of  Pine  creek  by  inclining 
a  few  miles  to  the  left,  where  the  troops  and  wagons  were  cros« 
^ed  with  expedition  and  safety.  -  Our  route  on  the  6th  for  about 
«ix  miles  lay  through  prairies  separated  by  small  points  of  woods. 
^'My  order  of  march  hitherto  had  been  similar  to  that  used 
by  General  Wayne;  that  is,  the  infantry  ^ere  in  two  columns 
of  files  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mounted  riflemen  and 
cavalry  in  front,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks*  Where  the 
ground  was  unfavourable  for  the  action  of  cavalry  they  were 
placed  in  the  rear,  but  where  it  was  otherwise  they  were  made 
to  exchange  positions  with  one  of  the  mounted  rifle  corps.  Un- 
derstanding that  the  last  four  miles  were  open  wooda,  and  the 
probability  being  greater  that  we  should  be  attacked  in  front 
than  on  either  flank,  I  halted  at  that  distance  from  the  town  and 
formed  the  army  In  order  of  battle.  The  United  States'  ii> 
fantry  placed  in  the  centre^  two  companies  of  militia  infantry 
and  one  of  mounted  riflemen  on  each  flank,  formed  the  front 
'  line.  In  the  rear  of  this  line  was  placed  the  baggage  drawn 
up  as  conipactly  as  possible;  and  immediately  behind  it  a  re- 
serve of  three  companies  of  militia  infantry.  The  cavalry 
formed  a  second  line  at  the  dlstalice  of  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  line,  find  a  company  of  mounted  riflemen, 
the  advanced  guard,  at  that  distance  in  front*  To  facih'tate  the 
march  the  whole  werethen  broken  ofi^in  short  columns  of  com- 
panies, a  situation  the  most  favourable  for  forming  in  order  of 
battle  with  facility  and  precision.  Our  march  was  slow  and 
cautious,  and  much  delayed  by  the  examination  of  every  place 
which  seemed  calculated  for  an  ambuscade.  Indeed  the 
ground  was  for  some  time  so  unfavourable,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  change  the  position  of  the  several  corps,  three  times  in  the, 
distance  of  a  mile.  At  half  past  2  o'clock  we  passed  a  small 
creek,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  and 
entered  an  open  wood,  when  the  army  was  halted  and  a^ain 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle*    * 
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<<Durlng.  the  whole  of  the  last  dsty^fi  march,  parties  of  Indiuitf 
were  constantly  about  us,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
interpreters  to  speak  to  them,  but  in  vain — -jiew  attempts  of  tiie 
kind  were  now  made,  hot  proving  equally  inefTectusri,  a  Cap- 
tain Dubois  of  tiie  spies  and  guides,  offering  to  go  with  a  flag 
to  the  town,  I  despatched  him  with  an  interpreter  to  request  a 
conference  with  the  Prophet — in  a  few  moments  a  message 
was  sent  by  Captain  Dubois,  to  inform  me  that  in  his  attempts 
to  advance,  the  Indians  appeared  in  both  his  flanks,  and  al- 
though he  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  itioBt  friendly  manner, 
they  refused  to  answer,  but  beckoned  to  him  to  go  forward^ 
and  constantly  endeavoured  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army^  'Upon 
this  information,  I  recalled  the  captain,  and  determined  to  en- 
camp for  the  night,  and  take  some  otlier  measures  for  opening 
a  conference  with  the  Prophet.  Whilst  T  was  engaged  in  tra- 
cing the  lines  for  the  encampment.  Major  Daveiss,  who  com- 
hianded  tlie  dragoons,  came  to  inform  me  that  he  had  penetrar 
ted  to  the  Indian  fields;  that  the  ground  was  entirely  open  and 
favourable — that  the  Indians  in  front  had  manifested  nothing 
but  hostility,  and  had  answered  every  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  a  parley,  with  contempt  and  insolence*  I  was  immediately 
«dvised  by  all  the  oi&cers  around  me  to  move  forward.  A 
similar  wish  indeed  pervaded  all  the  army — it  was  drawn  up 
in  excellent  order,  and  every  man  appeared  eager  to  decide 
the  contest  immediately.  Being  informed  -that  a  good  ei>^ 
campment  might  be  had  upon  the  Wabash,  I  yielded  to  what 
appeared  the  general  wish,  and  directed  the  troops  to  advance^ 
taking  care  however  to  place  the  interpreters  in  the  front, 
with  directions  to  invite  a  conference  with  any  Indians  they 
might  meet  with.  We  had  not  advanced  above  four  hundred 
j'ards,  when  I  was  informed  that  three  Indians'bad  approached 
the  advanced  guard,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to^peak  to  one* 
I  found  upon  their  arrival,  that  one  of  themwasamaningreat 
estimation  with  the  Prophet.  He  informed  me  that  the  chiefi 
were  much  surprised  at  my  advancing  upon'tbem  so  rapidly-** 
that  th-ey  were  given  to  understand  by  the  Delawares  and 
Miamies  whom  I  had  sent  to  th6m  afew  days  before,  that  IwooJd 
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t)Qt  adtdnce  to  tljeif  totrn,  u^til  I  bad  re/e^ived  ^h  ^p^wor  t^ 
mj  den^ands  made  through  thern*  'jT'^^^  ^^^^  ^DsHV^er  bg4  )^^^ 
despatched  bjf  the  Potafiraton)ie  phlef^  VSTirinemack^  whq  ba4 
accoijiipanied  the  Miarnies  and  Deij^warefi  ^n  the^r  return',  theif, 
they  bad  left  the  Pr.9|)her8  town  tw(f  days  bajfafe,  vitlf  ^i  desjga 
to  meet  me,  but  had  uofortunately  takei^  the  ro^d  pntbe  sout)^ 
^ide  of  tha  Wabash.  I  j^n^^pr^d^  that  I  1^^  pp  inteHtion  of 
attacking  then)  untj]  T  discovered  th^t  they  yifp^fl^  pot  cotppljr 
lyith  the  demands  which  )  h^d  Jitade — thpt  I  ^oqld  go  op  gm^ 
ei;tc^mp  at  the  Wabash^  and  ip  the  inprj^ipg  wpu]^  have  ^p  in* 
tei-yiew  with  ^e  Prophet  and  his  .chiefs,  and  e^splain  to  tbeii) 
tbe  determination  of  tbe  Fresident^-^^t  in  tj^e  ipew  ^ine  nf 
hostilitjeA  ^ho^ld  be  cpmmittei).  He  seemed  P^eh  jdisase^ 
withthis^  aAd  prwii^ed  that  it  iphpuld  be  observed  PR  thelfr 
part.  I  ^ben  resumed  my  march ;  yre  Bifucfs.  tit^e  miUivate^ 
grounds  aboi^t  five  hundr^  yards  below  tbjS  toifp^  bi,it  ^s  tfae^ 
exteu^ed  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash  there  waspopp^ibility  of 
getting  an  encampment  whicb  was  provi^e^  ijrith  hpth  yrm^ 
jELpd  w^ten  My  guards.  Si,n4  interpj^teiss  being  »8tiJI^  ..with  tb^ 
advanced  guard,  and  taking  the  directipn  pf  the  ^Qwni  the  army 
followed  and  had  advawed  withip  ab9ut  j50  yani|s^  when  50 
x>r  60  Indians  salliied  out  and  with  loi|^  e^Lclamf^ippa^jcaQ^d  tf 
ihe  cavalry  and  to  the  nulitia  iafantry,  which  irere  pn  pilr  riglijt 
flank,  to  halt  1  immediately  advapced  to  the  (cQpt^  .caused  tb^ 
army  to  halt,  and  directed  an  interpreter  to  ^eqfiest  6Qi;De  of 
.the  chiefs  to.come  tp  me.  J[n  a  few  ipoments  the  inap  who  ba4 
4>eeu  with  me  before  ^si^e  bis  ^peara^ce.  I  inforn^ed  hiip 
Ibat  my  obj^ict  fof  the  pire^ept  was  to  procure  ja  ^oqd  piece  !f|f 
aground  to  encamp  ,on,  ^he^e  W^  cp^ld  get  wqqd  ^nd  water; 
he  informed  me  that  there  was  a43reek  to  the  northwest  yfhicp. 
he  thottgbt^vould  suit  oar piirpose*  I  iipmediately.de^pajtched 
two  officers  to  e;Eamipe  it,  and  they  reported  that. the  ^itu^pp 
was  exc;eUent.  I  then  topk  Jeaye  of  the  chief,  and  a  .mutu^ 
•promise  was  s^ain  .made  for  a  su^petision  .of  ho^tilities.uptil  yy^ 
could  have  ao  interview  ^n  ,tl>e  fplloipring  day*  I  found  tl\e 
ground  destined  for  tlie  jeocampment  not  altg^efj^r  ^ucb ji^I 
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could  wisb  it— it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for  theeii' 
campment  of  regular  troops,  that  were  opposed,  to  regulars^ 
•  but  it  afforded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  '  It 
was  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  (towards  the  Indian  town)  and 
nearly  twice  that  height  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear, 
through  which  and  near  to  this  bank  ran  a  small  stream  clothed 
with  willows,  and  other  brushwood.  Towards  the  left  flank 
this  bench  of  high  land  widened  considerably,  but  became 
gradually  narrower  intheopposite  direction,  andatthe  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right  flank,  terminated 
in  an  abrupt  point.  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied 
the  front  and  rear  of  this  ground  at  the  distance*  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  other  on  the  left  and  some- 
thing more  than  half  that  distance  on  the  right  flahk — these 
flanks  were  filled  up,  the  first  by  two  companies  of  mounted 
riflemen  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  un^ 
der  the  command  of  Major-General  Wells,  of  the  Kentucky 
militia,  who  served  as  a  major;  thet>ther  by  Spencer's  compa- 
ny of  mounted  riflemen,  which  amounted  to  eighty  men.  The 
front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  States^  in- 
fantry under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the 
right  by  two  companies  of  militia,  and  on  the  left  by  one  com- 
pany. The  rear  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  United 
States'  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baen,  acting  as 
'  major,  and  four  companies  of  militia  infantry  under  Lieutenlint- 
Colonel  Decker.  The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the 
mounted  riflemen  under  General  Wells  on  the  left  flank,  and 
Colonel  Decker's  battalion  formed  an  angle  with  Spencer's 
company  on  the  left. 

Two  troops  of  dragoons,  amounting  to  in  the  aggregate  about 
sixty  men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and 
Captain  Parke's  troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two^  in 
the  rear  of  the  front  linef  Our  order  of  encampment  varied 
little  from  that  above  described,  excepting  when  some  peeu- 
'  liarity  of  the  ground  made  it  Becessary,   For  a  night  attack  the 
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order  qf  epcampment  was  the  order  of  battle,  and.  each 
slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in' the  line.     In  the  for- 
mation  of  niy  troops  I  used  a  single  rank,  or  what  is  called  In- 
dian file — because. in  Indian  warfare,  where  th^reis  no  shock 
to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind 
of  warfare  the  extension  of  line  is  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance.    Raw  troops  also  manoeuvre  with  much  more  facility 
in  single  than  in  double  ranks.     It  was  my  constant  custom  to 
assemble  aH  the  field  officers  at  my  tent  every  eveniog  by  sig- 
nal, to  give  them  the  watchword  and  their  instructions  for  the 
night-^thpse  given  for  the  night  of  the  6th  were,  that  each 
corps  which  formed  a  part  of  the  exterior  line  of  the  encamp- 
ment, should  hold  its  own  ground  until  relieved.   The  dragoons  • 
were  directed  to  parade  dismounted  in' case  of  a  night  attack, 
with  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  act  'as  a  corps  de  reserve. 
The  camp  was  defended  by  two  captains'  guards,  consisting 
each  of  four  non-commissioned  officers  and  42  privates;  and  two 
subalterns'  guards  of  twenty  nou'^ommissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates.    The  whole  tinder  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the 
day.     The  troops  were  regularly  called  up  an  hour  before 
day,  and  made  to  continue  under  arms  until  it  was  quite  light. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7tb,  I  had  risen  at  a  quarter  after  four 
o'clckk,  and  the  signal  for  calling  out  the  men  would  have  been 
given  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commenced.    It  began 
on  our  left  flank — ^^but  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  the  sentinels  or 
by  the  guard  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  least  resis- 
tance^  but  abandoned  their  officer  and  fled  into  camp,  and  the 
first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  danger, 
was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
line — but  even  under  those  circumstances  the  men  were  not 
wanting  to  them^selves  or  to  the  occasion^  Such  of  them  as  were 
awake,  or  were  easily  awakened^  seized  their  arms  and  took 
their  stations;  othets  which  were  more  tardy,  had  to  contend 
with  the  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their  tents..    The  storm  first  fell 
.  upon  Captain  Barton's  company  of  the  4th  United  States'  regi- 
*  nent,  and  Captain  Geiger's  company  of  mounted  riflemen, 
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ifhich  formed  the  kft  ahgle  of  the  rfear  line.  The  fire  upon 
these  was  excesstvelj^  sfetere,  and  thej  suffered  coiidlderablj 
befbfe  relief  could  be  brj^ught  to  theiii.  Sothe  feVr  Ihttiah^ 
passed  into  the  cncarifipVnent  nieAr  the  Aogte^  ahd  oni^  or  two 
penetrated  to  it)th^  distance  before  Ihey  w^riS  killed*  Ibelieve 
dl)  the  otiieir  tofanpahies  were  ^hdeir  ^rrhs  and  tic^lerably  fotihed 
biefoi^  the^"  #e^e  fined  on.  Thi^  Mbi^ntng  was  durk  nni  doad  j  ; 
dnr  fireis  afibrded  a  partial  light,  which  if  it  gaVe  vt^  sMte  op* 
portuntty  of  taking  oUr  pbskions,  Vr^s  still  Mo^  advahtageoas 
to  th)e  lenemy,  affohling  theth  th^  me^hs  of  t^kingh  Isurer  aifh; 
they  ?jreriB  thek*efoife  feiting^shfed  assobn  as  posfeiWe.  Under 
afl  ttese  'dtsct>uhigtng  circunvstances,  Ihte  triiopB  (19-20th8  of 
^hohi  bcid  never  be^h  in  acKcm  before)  bt&h^vled  in  a  tlianncr 
that  cto  nfei^er  bfe  Ibo  hiacb  ajf^li^ded.  They  took  their  pla- 
ciBS  wiHiolit  fioise  and  withle^s.totifusioh  Ihah  could  have  been 
eipected  from  vetehind  placed  In  a  similar  sUu^tibn.  As  soon 
as  I  could  fttoAnt  my  horse,  I  rod^  tto  th^  atagie  that  wiis  attack- 
^ — I  ifedbd  that  Barton'^s  company  had  sttfifered  severfelj  and 
the  left  <rf  Qeiger'^h  entli'eiy  broken.  I  ftiimedialeiy  ordered 
Cook's  company  and  th6  felfe  Oapt.  Wettt^ofth's,  under  Lieut. 
Peters-,  to  be  brought  up  from  Ifie  cfentre  iif  the  rear  line, 
wh:6re  the  groHiAd  ^as  n^uch  more  deYenslble^  ahd  fontved  across 
fte  angle  in  sapport  of  Barton^^  and  Geiger^.  ^j  attentioA 
Was  there  ehg^g^d  bj  a  beaVy  firing  upon  ih^  teft  of  the  front; 
line,  >Jrhere  Were  stationed  tbfe  snftall  tompany  of  United  Btates' 
Iriflemen  (then  boWever  artatted  with  tnuskets)  and  the  companies 
bf  Baen,  Snelling,  and  Prescott  of  the  4rii  regiments  I  found 
MAjor  Daveiss  forming  tbe  drago^tes  ih  the  rear  of  those  com- 
panies j  and  understanding  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  enemy'g 
fcre  proceeded  from  sdme  trees  ^bout  fifte^h  oV  tWenty  paces 
in  front  tof  thdse  cbmpaufes,  I  directed  the  iftiajor  to  dil^lodge 
them  ^ith  a  part  of  the  dragoofts. '  Unfortunately  the  major's 
' '^llantry  de'termined^him  to  execute  the  order  with  k  smaller 
force  thap  was  sufficient,  Which  enabled  the  eneftiy  to  avoid 
bim  in  front  and  attack  bis  flatAgs.  The  major  Was  mortally  - 
^rounded,  ^d  hfe  partly  drivten  bfeckw    The  Infians  Were  hoW^ 
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(6ver  ftnmediaielj  and  gallantly  dislodged  from  their  advanta- 
geous position,  by  Captain  Snelling  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
panj'*  In  the  course  of  a  few  mfnutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the 
whote  of  the  front,  the  right  flank,  and  {jart  of  the  rear  line. 
Upon  Spencer'a  ttiounted  riflemen^  and  the  right  of  War- 
wick's Company,  which  was  posted  on  the  right  of  th«  rear 
line,  it  was  excessively  severe:  Oaptain  Spencer,  and  his  first 
and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was 
mortally,  "bounded; — ^those  companies  however  still  bravely 
fnain tanned  their  posts,  but  Splicer  bad  suffered  so  severely, 
and  having  originally  too  much  groand  to  occupy,  I  reinforced 
them  with'Robb's  company  of  riflemen,  which  had  been  driven, 
or  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  on  the  left,  flank, 
towards  the  centra  t)£tfae  c^wnp,  and  filled  the  vacancy  that 
had  been  occupied  by  Robb  with  Prescott's  company  of  the  4th 
United  States'  regiment.  My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines 
entire,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  int^  the  camp  until 
daylight,  which  should  enable  me  to  mak«  a  general  and  effec- 
'tual  charge.  With  thi^  vi«w,  Ihad  reinforced  every  part  of 
the  line  that  had  suffered  much;  and  as  soon  as  the  approach 
of  morning  discovered  itself,  I  withdrew  from  the  front  line, 
Snelling's,  Posey's,  (under  Lieutenant  Albright,)  and  Scott's, 
and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  companies,  and  drew  them  up 
upon  the  left  flank,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and 
fiaen's  companies,  the  former  from  the  rear,  and  the  latter 
from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the  right  flank;  foreseeing 
that  at  these  points  the  eniemy  would  make  their  last  efforts. 
-  Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not  knowing 
my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  the  command  of  these  com- 
panies, had  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the  body 
of  dragoons  with  which  I  nieant  to  support  the  infantry;  a  small 
detachment  of  these  w«ere,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply 
suflicient  for  tha  purpose.  The  Indians  were  driven  by  the 
infaritry,  at  the  point  of  the  baj onet,  and  the  dragoons  pur- 
sued and  forced  them  into  a  ma^sh^  where  they  could  not  be 
followed.  Captain  Cook,  and  Lieutenant  Larebee  had,  agreea- 
bly to  my  order,  marched  their  c(»ttpanies  to  the  right  flank, 
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had  formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  e»emy,^and  being  then 
joined  by  the  riflemea  of  that  flank,  ^td  charged  the  Indians, 
killed  a  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  aTprecipitate  flight.  A  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  here  offered,  to  pulque  the  enemy 
with  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  that  time  on  the  other 
flank,  I  -did  not  observe  it;  until  it  was-  too  late. 

*'I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  partic^ilars  of -an  action,  which 
was  certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  , per- 
severance, by  both  parties.  *  The  Indians,  manifested  a  fero- 
city uncommon,  even  with  them— to  their  savage,  fury  our 
troops  opposed  that  cool,  and^leliberate  valour,  wbich.  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  christian  soldier. 

"The  most  pleasing  part  of  my  duty,  (that  of  naming  to  you 
the  corps, and  individuals,  who  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves,) is  yet  to  be  performed.  .There  .i^^  however,  consider- 
able difficulty  in  it — where  merit  wa&  so  common,  it  is  ahnost 
impo^ible*to  discriminate. 

"The  whole  of  the  infantry  formed  a  small  brigade,  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Colonel  Boyd.  Tbe  colonel  through- 
out the  action,  manifested  equal  zeal  £md  bravery,  in  carrying 
into  execution  my  orders,  in  keeping. the  men  to  their  posts^ 
and  exhorting  them  to  Bght  with  valour.  His  brigade-major 
*  Clark,  and  bis  aid-de-camp  George  Croghan,  Esq*  were  also 
very  servieeably  employed.  Colonel  Joseph  Bartholomew,  a 
very  valuable  officer,  commanded  qnder  Colonel  Boyd,  the 
militia  infantry;  he  was  wounded  early  in  the  action,  and  his 
services  lost  to  nie.  Major  G.  R.  C.  Floyd,  the  senior  of  the 
4th  United  States^  regiment,  commanded  immediately  the  bat- 
t'rilion  of  that  regiment,  which  was  in  the  front'  line;  his  con- 
duct during  the  action,  was  entirely  to  my  satisfaolion.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Decker,  who  commanded  the  battalion  of  mili- 
tia on  the  right  of  the  lear  line,  preserved  his 'command  in 
good  order;  he  was,  however;  but  partially  attacked.  1  have 
before  mentioned  to  you,  that  Major  General  Wells,  of  the 
4th  division  of  Kentucky  roiUtid,^  acted  under  my  command  as 
^  major,  at  the  head  of  two  com|^d1es  of  mounted  volunteers; 
the  general  nutintained  tliefame  whichhe  bad  already  acquired, 
in  almost  ever^campaign,,«nd  inalihost  every  battle  which  haB 
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been  fought  with  the  Indians  since  the  settlement  of  Kentucky. 
Of  the  several  corps,  the  4th  UniUd  Stales'  regiment,  and  two 
small  companies  attached  to  it,  were  certainly  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  undaunted  yaloun  The  conjpanics  commanded 
by  Captains,  Cook,  SnelHng,  and  Barton;  Lieutenants,  Lare- 
bee,  Peters,  and  Hawkins,  were  placed  in  situations  where 
they  could  render  most  service,  and  encounter  most  danger; 
and  those  officers  eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Cap- 
tains Prescott,' and  Brown,  performed  their  duty  also,  entirely 
to  my  satisfaction;  as  did  Posey's  company  of  the  7th  regi- 
ment, headed  by  Lieutenant  Albright.  In  short,  sir^  they  sup- 
ported the  fapje. of  American  regulars,  and  I  bav£  never  heard 
that  a  single  individual  was  found  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty. 
Several  of  the  militia  companies,  were  in  no  wise  inferior  to 
the  regulars.  Spencer's,  Geiger's,  and  Warwick's,  maintained 
their  posts  amidst  a  monstrous  carnage;  as  indeed  did  Robb's, 
after  it  was  posted  on  the  left  flank;  its  loss  of  men,  (17  killed 
and  wounded,)  and  keeping  its  ground,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  6rmnQ3s.  Wilson's,  and  Scott's  companies,  charged 
with  the  regular  troops,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  doing 
so;  Norris's  company*,  also,  behaved  well;  Hargrove's,  and 
Wilkins'  company,  were  placed  in  a  situation,  where  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  or  I  am  satisfied 
they  would  have  done  it.  This  w$s  the  case  with  the  squad- 
ron of  dragoons,  also.  After  Major  Daveiss  had  received  his 
wound,  knowing  it  to  be  mortal,  I  promoted  Captain  Parke  to 
the  majority,  than  whom,  there  is  no  better  officer. 

*'My  two  aid-de-camps,  Majors  Hurst  and  Taylor,  with  Lieut. 
Adams  of  the  4th  regiment,  the  adjutant  of  tbe  troops,  affor- 
ded me  the  most  essential  aid,  as  well  in  the  action,  as  through-- 
out  the  campaign. 

"The  arrangements  of  Captain  Pratt^in  the  quartermaster's 
department,  were  highly  judicious,  and  his  exertions  on  all  oc- 
casions, particularly  in  bringing  off  the  wounded,  deserve  my 
warmest  thanks.  But  in  giving  merited  praise  to  the  living, 
let  me  not  forget  the  gallant  dead.  Colonel  Abraham  Owen, 
commandant  of  the  18th  KentuQky  regiment,  joined  me  a  kvr 
days  before  the  action,  as  a  private  in  Captain  Geiger's  com* 
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pany;  hfeacccptetl  the  appoiDtment  of  volunteer  aid-decamp 
to  me;  he  fell  in  the  Action.  The  represenftitives  of  his  state, 
will  iriform  yon  that  she  possessed  not  a  better  citizen,  nor  ^ 
braver  man.  Major  Joseph  H*  Daveiss,  was  known  as  an  able 
lawyer  and  a  great  orator;  he  joined'  me  as'a  pritate  volunteer, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  that  corps,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Sd  ^roop  of  dragoons.  His  con- 
duct in  that  capacity  justified  their  choice;  never  wa«  there  an 
officer  possessed  of  more  ardour  and  zeal,  to  dlschf^rge  bis  du^ 
ties  with  propriety ;  and  never  one,  who  wooid  have  encoun* 
tered  greater  daB8:er  to  purchase  military  i  ..  .>  Captain 
Baen,  of  the  4th  United  States^  regiment,  was  (filled  early  in 
the  action;  be  was  unquestionably  a?  good  officer,  and  valiant 
©oldier.  Captains,  Spencer  ani  Warwick,  and  Lieutenants, 
McMabon  and  Berry,  were  all  my  particular  iri^ds;  I  have 
ever  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  tlieir  valour,  and  I  was  not 
deceived.  Sgeacer  was  wounded  in  the  bead — he  exhorted 
his  men  to  figl.t  valiantly — he  was  shot  through  both  thighs, 
and  fell ;  still  continuing  to  encourage  them — h^  was  raised  up« 
and  received  a  ball  .through  his  body,  which  pat  an  ifotnediate 
end  to  his  existence.  Warwick  was  shot  immediately  tiirough 
the  body;  being  tak^i  4o  the  surgery  to  be  dressed, as  sooa 
as  it  was  over,  (being  a  man.of  great  bodily  vigour,  and  still 
able  to  wajk,)  he  insisted  upon  going  back  to  head  his  company, 
although  it  was  evident  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

^^AU  these  gentlemen,  sir.  Captain  Baen  excepted,  have  left 
wives,  and  five  of  them  large  families  of  children;  thiB  is  the 
case  too,  with  many  of  the  privates  among  the  militia,  who  fell 
in  the  action,  or  who  have  died  since  of  their  wounds.  Will 
the  bounty  of  their  country  be  withheld  from  their  helpless  or- 
phans— many  of  whom  will  be  in  the  most  destitute  condition, 
and  pofhaps  want  even  the  necessaries  of  life? 

"With  respect  to  the  number  of  Indians  that  were  engaged 
against  us,  I  am  possessed  of  no  data,  by  which  I  can  form  a 
correct  statement.  Itrmust,  however,  have  been  considerable, 
and  perhaps  not  «iuch  inferior  to  our  own;  which,  deducting 
the  dragoons,  v,  ho  were  unable  to  do  us  much  service,  was  veiy 
little  above  seven  hundred,  noo-commissioned  o^c^rs  Bfii  pn- 
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l^ates;  I  am  cdnvJBced  there  trere  at'least  six  bondre^*  The 
Prophet  bad,  three  weeks  before^  450  of  his  own  proper  (oh 
lowers.  I  am  ind«iced  to  belieTe^  that  be  was  joined  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  the  lawless  vagabonds  who  live  on  the  liUnols*  dver,  ad 
'  large  trails  wens  seen  comiDg  from  that  directicm*  tiideexi)  1 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  some  of  those  who  professed 
the  warmest  friendship  for  os,  were  arrayed  against  us^^Ui^ 
certain  diat  one  of  this  description  came  out  from  town^  and 
spoke  to  nte,  the  night  before  the  action*  The  PdtaWatoml€? 
chief,  whon»  I  mentioned  to  have  been  wonnded  and  taken 
prisorief)  in  my  tetter  of  the  8  th  instant,  I  left  on  tb€{  battle 
ground,  after  bsiTing  taken  all  the  care  of  bkn  in  my  power;  I 
requested  him  to  inform  those  of  his  own  tribe^  who  had  joined 
the  Pi'ophet,  and  the  Kickapoos^  and  Winebaigoes^  that  if  fhejf 
would  immediately  abandon  the  Prophet,  and  return  to  tfaeif 
own  tribes,  their  past  conduct  Would  be  forgiven;  and  that  we 
would  treat  them  as  we  formerly  had  done*  He  assured  me 
that  hfc  woald  do  so,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  com- 
pliance.* Indeed,  he  said,  that  he  was  certain  tfeaf^ey  would 
put  the  Prophet  to  death. "  1  fbtnlTupbn  the  whole,  that  there - 
will  be  no  fbrther  h^^stilities^  but  of  this,  I  shall  be  enabled  tO' 
^ye  you  some  more  certain  information  in  a  few  days^- 

^^The  troops  left  the  battle  ground  on  the  9th  instant — it 
took  every  wagon  to*  transport  the  wounded.  We  managed^ 
however,  to  bring  off  the  public  property;  altho»gh,^  almost  att 
the  private  baggage  of  the  officers  were  necessarily  destroyed# 

^^It  may,  perhaps  be  imagined,  sir,  that  some  niieansr  mighf 
have  been  adopted,  to  have  made  a  more  early  discovery  of  the 
Approach  of  the  enemy  to  our  camp,  the  morning  of  the  7  th 
instant;  but  if  I  had  employed  tw<^thirds  of  the  army,  as  out* 
posts,  it  would  have  been  ineffectual:  the  Indians  in  such  a 
night,  would  have  fomid  means  to  have  passed  between  them: 
placed  in  the  situation  that  we  Were,^  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  avoiding  a  surprise^  than  1^  a  chain  of  sentinels,  so  close  to- 
gether, that  the  enemy  cannot  pass  between  without  discovery; 
and  having  the  army  in  such  readiness,  that  they  can  get  to 
^  their  alarmposts  at  a  moment^s  warding.  Our  troops  could 
not  have  be.ea  better  prepared  tbaix  they  were,  unless  they  had 
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been  kept  tinder  arms  the  whole  night,  as  tbey  lay  with  their 
accoutrements  on,  and  their  arms  by  their  sides;  and,  the  mo« 
nuent  they  were  up,  they  were  at  their  posts.  If  the  sentinela 
and  the  guards  h»d  done  their  duty,  even  the  troops  on  the 
left  flank  would  have  been  prepared  to  receive  the  Indians* 

*^I  have  the  honour,  to  enclose  to  youy  a  correct  return  of  our 
killed  ahd  wounded.  The  wounded  suffered  very  much  be- 
fore their  arrival  here,  but  they  are  now  comfortably  fixed^ 
and  every  attention  has  been,  and  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to 
them.  Doctor  Foster,  is  not  only  possessed  of  great  profes- 
sional merit,  but  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  fefetingand  honour* 

^'I  am  convinced,  sir,  that  the  Indians  lost  many  more  than 
we  did— they  left  from  thirty-six  to  forty  on  the  field*  They  were 
seen  to  take  off,  not  only  the  wounded,  but  the  dead.  An  In- 
dian, that  was  killed  and  scalped,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion by  one  of  our  men,  was  found  in  a  house  in  the  town;  se- 
veral others  were  also  found  in  the  houses,  and  many  graves 
which  were  fresh  dug;  one  of  them  was  opened,  and  found  to 
contain  three  dead  bodies. 

"Our  infantry  used  piiucipaHj  cartridges,  containing  twelve 
buck-shot,  which  were  admirably  calculated  for  a  night  action. 

<*I  have  before  informed  you,  gir,  that  Colonel  Miller  wa* 
prevented  by  illness,  from  going  on  the  expedition — he  render^ 
ed  essential  service  in  the  command  of  fort  Harrison;  he  is  an 
officer  of  great  merit* 

"There  are  so  many  circumstances  which  it  is  important  for 
you  to  know,  respecting  the  situation  of  this  country,  that  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  commit  this  despatch  to  my  aid-de-camp. 
Major  Taylor,  who  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  it  to 
you,  and  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  satisfaction,  than  I 
could  do  by  writing.  Major  Taylor,  (who  is  also  one  of  our 
supreme  judges,)  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  yoa 
may  rely  upon  any  statements  he  may  make. 

"With  the  highest  respect,  &€.  &c. 

**WILLIAM  HEKRY  HARRISON. 

"P.  S.  Not  a  man  of  ours  was  taken  prisoner,  and  of  three 
scalps  which  were  taken,  two  of  them  weie  recovered. 

^Thehoru  W.  JEusTis,  Seatelarrj  at  Wox^^^ 


The  following  is  the  exanrination  alluded  to: 

^We  admit  as  a  fact,  for  the  present^  that  th^  Indians  of 
Tippecanoe  had  commenced  the  war,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  terminate  it,  by  battle,  or  by  treaty. 
Because  Governor  Harrison  says  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Scott:  *The  orders  of  the  government  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
pedition, evinces  as  much  wisdom,  as  humanity.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  its  citizens,  but  if  poBsible  to  spare  the  efiusion 
of  human  blood.'  Not  the  blood  of  citizens  only.  Again  he 
says:  4  certainly  did  not  understand  my  instructions  to  mean, 
that  I  should  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  troops,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  accommodation,  without  fighting*'  That 
the  government  had  been  taught,  to  believe  the  expedition 
necessary,  iy  Choemor  Hatrison^s  repi^eserdaiityns^  no  doubt  need 
be  entertained.  And  that  he  was  vested  with  ample  powers^ 
to  effect  its  objecf^  whether  of  war,  or  peace,  we  now  have 
from  his  own  pen — having  always  a  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  the  troops*  ,To  whom  then,  is  the  deficiency  of  iha  means, 
to  the  end,  to  be  ascnbedl  -iiertainly  to  Governor  Harrison. 
He  possessed  the  means  of  knowing  certainly,  the  force  of  the 
Prophet's  town — the  number  of  his  warriors — and  the  probable 
amount  of  his  auxiliaries.  Taking  the  Q«tmher  450^  stated  by 
Governor  Harrison  to  Be-  the  Prophet's  force — and  we  have 
no  doabt  this  is  the  full  extent  of  it,  then  the  army  raised  by 
Governor  Harrison,  13  or  1400,  was  very  abundant  for  the  ser-^ 
vice;  calculating  upon  all  the  contingent  aid,  which  in  the  gene- 
ral pacific  disposition  of  the  other  Indians,  he  could  reasonably 
anticipate.  And  we  can  but  smile  lODtih  contempt^  on  the  vulgar 
garrulity  <rf  the  commander  in  chief  of  this  army,  (and  one 
more  gallant  in  proportion  to  its  discipline,  never  was  com- 
manded,) when  he  says  that  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  was 
not  prevented — ^'was  owing  to  those  who  opposed  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  by  whom  exertions  in 
circulating  every  falsehood  that  malice  and  villany  could  ia- 
vent,  the  militia  were  prevented  from  turning  out;  and  instead 
of  a  force  from  12  to  1500  men,  which  I  expected  to  have  had, 
i  was  obliged  to  march  from  fort  Harrison,  with  less  thap  800; 
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mj  personal  enemies  having  united  with  the  British  agents  in 
representing  that  the  expedition  was  entirely  useless^' &c.  Nor 
is  it  for  us  to  reconcile  the  contbadictions,  which  we  find  iri 
the  writing  of  the  consummate  general,  upon  the  subject  of  his 
forces.  In  his  letter  to  bis  dear  General  Scott,  he  states  his 
own  force  at  950,  (including  some  riflemen  in  the  rear,)  which 
be  should  march  against  the  Prophet's  450  men.  So  confident 
was  he  of  the  competencj  of  his  Ibrce,  that  he  spoke  of  leaving 
a  part. 

^^In  his  offici;^  letter  of  the  18th  December,  stating  his  own 
force,  he  says,  deducting  the  dragoons  the  army  was  but  little 
over  700  men.  What  prevarication !— what  tergiversation !  for 
a  great  man!! 

^WeB,  but  the  dragoons  made  a  part  of  the  army-^and  are 
stated  in  the  same  letter,  to  consist  of  Hwo  troops,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, ab&ve  sixty  men ;  and  Captain  Parke's  troop,  which 
was  larger  than  the  other  two.'  And  which  we  may  fairly 
set  down  from  130  to  140,  or  150  dragoons — making ins  army 
more  than  860  men.  Rut  we  say>  it  is  not  for  US  to  reconcile 
contradictions:  we  leave  that  to  the  stBNSRAL!  That  he  knew 
the  Indians  of  the  Prephet's  town  were  hostile,  must  be  admit- 
ted, or  the  whole  expedition  mast  be  eonsidered  a  most  wtmUm^ 
and  unjnstifiakte  mvtmon  of  a  maky  and  peaceaile  ne^hb&ttrm 
That  he  knew  they  inhabited  a  town,  which  might  be  fortified 
with  palisades,  and  breastworks,  so  as  to  resist  muskets^  and 
rifles,  is  only  conceding  to  him  the  common  oopacity^  of  a  com* 
mon  man;  and  this  we  never  will  deny  him* 

*^To  account  ^r  his  not  taking  a  fietdpiece,  or  two,  with  him, 
is  to  suppose  a  want  of  foresight^  or  a  degree  of  confidence, 
compatible  neither  with  the  safety,  nor  best  disposition  of  the 
troops;  or  what  is  wholly  inadmissible,  that  the  goTemmenl 
could  nQt  furnish  them. 

^We  now  consider  the  governor  as  having,  completed  bis 
files,  and  commenced  his  march  to  the  Prophet's  town,  with  an 
army  not  of  barely  1200  men,  or  less  than  1200,  as  he  would 
insinuate  in  the  statement  previously  (quoted,  from  bis  letter  lo 
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Governor  Scott,  but  of  from  13  to  1400  men,  as  wo-believe*;  if 
he  took  less  tban  80Q  to  battle,  he  is  to  accoimt  for  the  balance. 
We  will  not  howevever  exaniine  his  line  of  march.  The  In- 
dians did  not  waylay  him,  and  be  surmounted  all  the  logs, 
creeks,  ;ind  bills,  from  Yincennes  to  Tippecanoe,  without 
surprise!!! 

**Some  circumstances,  much  indeed  relied  on  by  him,  to 
prove  the  hostility  of  his  enemy,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention. 

'^In  the  first  place,  they  wounded  one  of  his  sentinels;  in 
the  next,  they  repeatedly  shewed  themselves  individually,  but 
would  not  confer  or  be  spoken  with;  again,  when  he  sent 
his  spy,  and  interpreter,  to  hold  a  conference,  they  avoided 
him,  and  manifested  a  disposition  to  cut  him  off  from  the  army ; 
and  finally.  Major  Daveiss  reported  on  his  approach  to  the 
town,  a  series  of  insolent,  and  hostile  acts,  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians. 

^Well  then*,  it  la  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  that  we  look  for 
ihe  penetration  and  Bldllyoi  r  generai..  What  does  our  gover- 
nor^general,  whose  name  is  flaired,  and  blaired  about  as  a 
modern  Hannibal?  Why  truly — after  having  determined  to 
encamp  on  a  prairie,  one  and  a  half  mile,  or  less,  from  town, 
where  the  army  had  been  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  without 
seeing  an  enemy,,  as  we  understand  him,  he  is  diverted  from 
his  object,  on  the  report  of  the  Indian  insolence,  and  hostility. 
Not,  we  presunie,  really  to  give  them  battle — not  to  attack  the 
town — because  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  Hhat  if  he  had  at- 
tacked the  town,  success  was  doubtful — and  again,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  attacked  when  he  was,  he  was  determined  to 
have  attacked  the  town  the  next  night;  if  the  Indians  had  not 
acceded  to  his  terms,  and  which  he  was  confident  they  would 
have  rejected.'  For  what  then  did  he  relinquish  the  camp  he 
had  begaa  to  trace  in  the  prairie,  and  march  toward  the  Indian 
town?  Why,  doubtless,  to  read  to  the  Prophet  and  his  warriors. 


"♦It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  left  fort  Harrison  on  the 
13th  of  October,  stated  the  army  to  consist  of  1500  men— a  letter  from  an  offi- 
cer of  the  army  on  the  Wabash,  probably  written  at  fort  Harrison,  stated 
the  same  army  at  1400,  or  upwards.  We  should  like  to  see  the  pay-roll — 
and  doiibt  uot  its  numbers  conespond,  with  the  latter  accounts/^ 
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which  he  could  not  get  them  to  hear  before,  some  loving  me^ 
sage  of  the  president,  in  the  nature  of  a  riot  cuA^  ordering  them 
to  disperse,  to  abandon  their  town,  and  save  their  lives.  It  is 
true  this  is  not  assigned  as  the  reason,  nor  \b  there  any  object 
for  the  movement  designated,  unless  it  was  to  encamp  on  the 
Wabash.  But  what  then  ?  After  four  hundred  yards'  march, 
three  Indians  approach,  the  army  is  halted,  and  the  general 
brought  to  parley*  And  here'  he  avows  that  he  had  no  inten^ 
lion  of  attacking,  unless  he  should  know  that  they  would  not 
comply  with  the  demands  he  had  to  make.  A  promise  is  mada 
to  renew  the  conference  the  next  day ;  the  general  again  re- 
commences his  march,  is  again  stopped,  by  fifty  or  sixty  Indians, 
ordering  him  with  a  loud  voice  to  halt;  upon  which  he  tells 
them  he  only  wants  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  there  is  wood 
and  water — which  the  Indians  very  kindly  point  out  to  him,  and 
he  ^s  judiciously  accepts^  upon  the  report  of  t^o  of  his  officers. 
But.  when  he  comes  to  the  ground,  behold  it  is  just  such  as  the' 
Indians  would  choose  to  place  an  enemy  on,  whom  they  intenr 
Jed  to  surprise,  and  destroy.  Says  this  cautious  and  circumm 
tpect  general,  who  had' conducted  the  army  with  the  most  per- 
fect safety,  through  a  country,  over  which  thousands  of  savages 
had  travelled,  thousands  of  times,  but  in  which  there  was  not 
then  an}',  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment,  ^afforded 
great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.'  And  he  then  pro» 
ceeds  to  verify  his  observation  by  a  particular  description.  'It 
was  (says  he)  a  piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front,  (towards  the  In- 
dian town,)  and  nearly  twice  that  height  above  a  similar  prairie 
in  the  rear,  through  which  and  near -to  this  bank,  ran  a  small 
stream,  clothed  with  willows,  and  other  brushwood.  Towards 
the  left  flank,  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  considerably, 
but  became  gradually  narrow  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at 
the  distance  of  6ne  hundred  and  fifty  y^rds  from  the  right  flank, 
terminated  in  an  abrupt  point.'  If  the  God,  whom  the  Indians 
adore  in  war,  had  made  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  camp  of  an 
enemy,  it  was  this;  and  to  this  lys  worshippers  directed  Gen. 
Harrison.  Aad  General  Harrison,  seeing  the  kind,  and  quality 
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^f  the  ground,  and  that  *it  aflforded  great  facility  to  the  approach 
of  savages,'  the  very  enenny  he  had  to  oppose,  most  jvdidouslijj 
and  like  General  Harrison^  quietly  encamps  on  the  ground, 
without  trench  or  palisadem 

"To  what  purpose  is  it  that  General  Harrison  makes  such 
display  of  his  order  of  battle,  and  of  his  camp?  That  here  he 
placed"  one  company,  and  there  another?  That  this  was  m 
front,  and  that  in  flank?  Why  is  there  such  a  parade  of  tithes 
of  mint,  cumin,  hyssop,  and  rosemary,  'when  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  were  neglected  ?'  Is  it  thijs,  that  little  minds 
seek  refuge  from  scrutiny?  Does  Governor  Harrison  expect 
to  escape  detection,  behind  the  smoke  which  he  thus  raises?- 
We  shall  not  say  it  was  unpardonable  in  Governor  Harrison^ 
to  take  the  ground  chosen  for  his  camp  by  his  enemy,  when  he 
c^me  to  see  that  it;  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  enemy — 
because  in  these  times,  any  thing  can  be  pardoned,  that  can 
connect  itself  with  the  party  in  power;  but  we  will  say,  that 
in  our  opinion,  a  greater  faux  paux  could  not  have  been  con** 
mitted,  as  the  circumstance  was  no  way  turned  to  advantage^ 
for  the  troops  of  the  general,  or  against  the  eniemy ;  either  by 
fortification,  or  moving  detachments  after  dark,  to  fall  upon  the 
'  rear  of  the  enemy,  in  case  of  attack — nor  even  by  keeping 
half  the  army  under  arms,  by  regular  routine,  through  the  night- 
"But  General  Harrison,  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked  that 
night.  And  why  did  he  entertain  an  opinion  of  security,  which 
we  admit  any  ordinary  man,  or  old  woman,  incapable  of  com- 
paring iacte  and  citcunistances,  might  have  entertained.  Was 
not  the  expedition  predicated  upon  the  hostility  of  the  Indians? 
Has  not  General  Harrison,  as  before  recited,  taken  much 
pains  to  demonstrate  their  hostility  ?  Was  he  not  an  invader  of 
their  territory?  Did  not  the  Indians  know  that  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  that  night?  and  that  success,  or  submission,  with 
or  without  a  battle,  was  the  only  alternative?  Did  not  Gover- 
nor Harrison  know,  that  a  defect  of  strength,  seeks  its  compen- 
sation in  stratagem?  And  does  not  stratagem  belong  to  w;tr  in 
general,  and  to  the  Indians  in  particular?  Why  then,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Indians  were  hostile,  is  it,  that  Governor  Hairi- 
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son  did  not  expect-  an  attack?  Why^  consult  his  official  des« 
patch — ^it  gives  the  reason.  He  bad  told  the  Indians,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  attack  them  that  day — and  again,  that  be  wan* 
ted  a  camp,  and  would  not  attack  them  until  they  had  refused 
his  terms,  about  which  they  would  confer  the  next  day.  What 
those  terms  were,  we  have  not  seen,  or  heard.  Bat  Govemor- 
General  Harrison,  has  himself  said,  he  wfts  confident  they 
would  not  have  been  accepted.  And  this  Speaks,  that  they 
were  such,  as  ought  not  to  have  been  offered. 

"What  then  is  the  general's  apology  for  his  conduct,  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy;  for  taking  that  particular  piece  of  ground; 
for  encamping  his  men  on  it  without  fortification;  for  permit- 
ting the  army  to  sleep — ^in  a  word,  for  not  guarding  against 
surprise?  Why  truly,  he  did  not  expect  to  be  attacked;  and  all 
precaution  to  that  end,  was  useless  labour,  time  thrown  away* 
And  this  man!  would  be  thought  a  general!  and  there  are 
simpletons,  weak  enough  to  call  him  a  consummate  general!! 
But  the  Indians  made  other  calculations.  And  they  surprised 
ftis  camp,  wiA  forces  much  inferior  in  point  of  number,  and 
killed,  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  his  men* 
Who,  now  under  the  conduct  of  a  real  general^  would  be  at 
home,  the  comfort  of  their  families;  and  some  of  them,  the  or* 
nament  of  their  country. 

"To  prove  that  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  to  detail  the 
other  exploits  of  this  most  consummate  General  Harrison  I  shall 
be  the  business  of  one,  or  two  subsequent  papers.^ 

"Pursuing  our  observations  on  the  coadoct  of  tht^  general, 
the  next  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  he  so  encamped,  and 
guarded  the  army,  as  to  subject  it  to  surprise*  It-was  not  only 
exposed  to  surprise,  but  actually  surprised* 

"We  give  ihh  great  general  no  credit  for  the  disguise^  or  ar- 
tifice, with  which  he  has  lately  attempted,  or  may  hereafter  at- 
tempt, to  concetti  the  fact,  of  surprise.  A  fact  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  practical  skill,  and  consequently  to  the  real 
character,  of  a  commander  in  chief.  It  is  true,  and  we  readily 
admit,  that  when  men  enter  into  an  army,  tJiey  consent  to  fight 
and  to  die,  wheneyerit  is  necessary.     But  on  the  other  hatn}^ 
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their  commandant  is  pkdgedy  newer  to  expose  them  iinnecessa* 
lily,  and  above  all  things,  never  voluntarily  to*place  them  in  a 
condition  to  be  surprised.  And  he  who  foregoes  this  obliga- 
tion as  a  commander  in  chief,  is  unworthy  of  command,  unwor- 
thy of  the  title  of  general! 

"But  we  have  said  the  camp  was  surprised;  and  we  are  uovt 
to  collect  the  evidence;  for  we  disdain  to  make  an  assertioii 
of  so  nriuch  iniportance,  without  satisfactory  proof  of  its  verity. 
If  there  w;is  a  man  in  existence  who  was  interested  to  mitigate 
and  extenuate  the  fact,  and  its  evidence,  that  man  was  ijlover- 
Aor  Harrison;  because  he  stood  responsible:  Yet  it  is  upon  Us 
testimony  nevertheless,  that  we  w^Sl  rest  oiir  assertion. 

"The  first  evidence  of  the  surprise  is  to  be  found  in  that  iliost 
singular  and  extraordinary  despatch.  Governor  Harrison's  first 
oflicial  conimunication  after  the  bat^e.  Says  h^  (speaking  of 
the  Prophet,)  'he  attacked  nfie  at  half  pastlbur  o'clock  in  the 
morning  so  suddenly,  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  capip  before 
many  of  the  men  could  get  Out  of  their  tents.  A  little  confusion 
for,.a  short  time  prevailed,  but  aided  by  the  great  exertions  of 
the  officers^  *!'  was  soon  enabled  to  form  the  men  in  order.' — 
Now  this  statefrient,  notwithstanding  its  egotism,  is  evidence 
complete,  ofra  surprise.  In  the  letter  of  Governor  Harrison  to 
GToverrior  Scott,  of  the  13th  December,  the  author,  under  the 
reproach  of  being  surprised,  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was 
not ;  or  rather,  that  the  whole  army  was  not  complMy  surprised; 
an(J  proceeds  to  state  that  the  idea  of  surprise  was  incorrect. 
It  is  nevertheless  certain  from  his  own  statement,  thatthe  camp 
was  surprised,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the  truth,  ta 
niake  the  whole  army,  and  complete  surprise^  the  points  on  which 
he  would  palliate  the  charge.  Because  he  admits  that  the 
two  companies  commanded  by  Barton  and  Geiger,  forming  the 
left  angle  of  the  camp,  were  attacked  before  they  were  ready. 
l^fow  thi«  is  precisely  where  the  attack  wad  made;  and  had 
every  part  of  the  camp  been  attacked  at  the  same  time,  every 
fart  would  have  been  equally  surprised,  fiut  <jwing  to  the 
small  number,  and  want  of  skill  in  the  enemy,  and  to  tl^  prompt 
voL»  n.  .  R** 
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exertion  bf  the  officers,  the  Ineh  were  awoke,  roused,  ojiA  g(rt 
into  some  order  in  other  {iiarts  of  the  line  before  those  parts 
were  attacked;  and  some  parts  of  the  canopy  were  never  at- 
tacked. Now  if  wouldbe  ju6t  as  easy  for  Governor  Harrison  te 
prove,  that  there  was  no  attack,  as  to  prove  that'^^  camp  was 
not  surprised:  for  if  the  suspeise  of  the  attack  upon  some  parts 
of  the  camp,  until  the  mep'could  be  got  out  of  tteir  tents,  proves 
ttiejr  were  not  surpri^d,  so  the  total  omission  to  attack  other  parts 
of  the  camp^  will  prove  thatthere  was  no  battle^  Bottfie  reverse 
Y>f  both  is  equally  true,  the  camp  was  surprised ;  we  shall  take 
no  trouble  to  prove  there  vios  fighting.  But  again;  if  there  we^ 
no  surprise^  how  came  there*. to  be  confusion^tiirst?  how  came# 
the  Indians  to  penetrate'to  the  centre  of  the  camp?  how  came 
some  men  io  be  killed,  and  others  wounded,  in  their  tentd,  or 
before  the  fires?    And  yet  these  facts  have  boen  acjpiitted. 

^^In  Governor  Harrison's  second  official  letter,  dated  the  18tb 
of  November,  stating  that  the  attack  began  on  the  left  flank, 
he  says  that  Hhe  first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had ' 
of  the  danger,  was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  line— but  even  under  tbos'e  circumste^ices,  the 
men  were  not  wanting  to  themselves,  ois-  to  the  occasion.'  Id 
other  words,  they  did  not  He,  and  permit  themselves  to  be  toma- 
hawked. 'Such  of  them  (says  he)  as  were  awake\  or  were  easily 
awakened^  seized  their  arms,  and  took  their  stations;  others  who 
were  tardy,  had  to  contend  with  their  enemy  in  Jhe  doors  of  their 
ientsJ*  Does  not  this  confess  the  surprise?  What  is  it  t(A>6 
surprised  hy  an  enemy,  but  to  be  attacked,  unexpectedly,  and 
unprepared?  Then  unexpecting,  and  unprepared  to  receive 
the  enemy,  were  the  troops  of  the  most  consummate  Gtnera^ 
Harrison^  when  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  7  th  of  November 
last.  We  do  not*  mean  to  aggravate  this  circugistance.  A' 
bare  recital  of  the  facts,  that  General  Harrison,  dhose  the 
ground  for  his  camp  which  had  been  ppinted  out  to  him  by  his 
invaded  enemy — and  that  he  encamped  his  men  on  it,  after 
observing  its  facilities  to  the  approach  of  that  enemy,  without, 
the- precautioiis  proper  to  divert  the  stratagem  from  himself 
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upon  the  heads  of  the  savages,  is  enough  to  shew  that  he  is  a 
mere  militia ger^^of^  fabricated  out  of  materials  for  the  chim- 
ney-corner— not  even  fit  to  fight  Indians,. though  the  weakest, 
aud  most  unskilful  of  all  our  enemies.  To  be  surprised  after 
'  the  occurrence  of  the  other  cireumstances  telated,  is  no  surprise 
indeed !  but  a  thing  to  have  been  expected. 

^^Suppose  the  Indians  had  been  numerous  enough  io  have 
attacked  every  part  of  the  camp— suppose  they  had  possessed 
skill  sufficient  to .  have  made  that  attack  at  all  points  at  the 
^N^me  time— and  suppose  that  instead  ofthe  yell,  they  had  beeji 
silent^  what  might  not  h£|Te  been  th^  effect?  What  it'would  have 
been,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the , officers,  which 
enabled  *P  to  get  the  men  in  order^  we  could  hardly  mistake  in 
predicting^  half. the  men  might  have  been  killed,  before  they 
■  were  awakened. 

"Then  we  perceive  most  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  to  the 
*  weakness,  aad'w^nt  of  skill  in  the  enemy — to  the  native  bravery 
of  this  troops,  and  to  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  exclusive  of 
'     ^V  ^s  owing  the  failure  of  the  attack  made  on  the  7  th  Novem- 
ber, by  the  Indians*     That  the  victory  was  finally  gained,  was 
"but  acons^uenceof  the  same  circumstances:  for  the  troops, 
0Dce  fairly  awake  and  standing,  would  defend  themselves,  and 
eould  but  beat  back  the  enemy.     It  was  however,  half  an  hour 
(as  it  has  been  stated  to  us)  before  the  lines  were  fully  recov- 
^r^d^aad  formed.    Until  the  general  mounted  his  horse,  he  does 
nort,tell  tki  of  any  thing  he  did.     Well,  now  we  have  the  troops 
awake,  and  the  general  on  horseback,  let  us  trace  this  great 
<r  throughotit  the  camp,and  markhis  step  militaire.    The  attack 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  made  on  Bartends  and  Geiger's 
companies,  which  formed  the  left  angle  ofthe  rear  line.     So 
soon  as  4'  moiypited  his  horse,  but.  when  that  was  does  not 
appear,  he  ro4e  to  the  angle  that  was   attacked.     That  this 
might  be  like  a  soldier,  we  shall  admit;  that  it  was  like  a  ge- 
•  neral  in  chief,  we  may  question.     Because  the  lines  might  be 
attacked  in  several  different,  and  distant  points,  at  the  same 
>  time  3  and  a  general,  especially  in  a  night  attack,  should  be  in 
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a  known  situation,  and  prepared  to  dispense  his  orders  to  ev* 
ery  point.  Be  this  as  it  tnay,  when  T-  came  to  the  place  first 
attacked)  ^he  found  Barton's  company  had  suffered  severely^ 
and  Geiger's  left, .  entirely  broken,'  We  presume  they  never 
had  been  formed ;  or  else  a  considerable  lapse  bf  time  had  taken 
place  after  the  attack.  And  we  presume  further,  that  'T 
really  was  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
line,  and  that  the  darkness  of  the  night,  prevented  hie  seeing 
how,  or  w^.en,  the  n^en  formed:  which,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
must  have  been  done  under  the  care  of  the  immediate  officers. 
But  T. immediately  ordered  Cook's  company,  and  the^ com- 
pany under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Peters,  to  be  brought 
up  from  the  centre  of  the  rear  line,  and  formed  across  the  an- 
gle in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's:'  that  is,  these  com- 
panies were  ordered  from  ground,  as  '1'  8ays,i.nrtore  defensible^ 
bad  any  body  been  left  to  defend  it,  and  placed  in  a  situation, 
where  they  might  be  killed,  without  seeing  their  enemy;  or 
compelled  to  fire  through  the  files  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's 
companies,  and  thus,  it  being  night,  kill  as  many  of  them  as 
of  the  enemy.     This  truly  was  generalship!!! 

*'But,asif  the  labours  and  fatigues  of  T  were  never  to  cease,  his" 
attention  was  then  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing, upon  theleft  of  tlio 
frontline;  that  is, on  the  extreme  opposite  point  of  the  camp, 
"where  were  stationed  the  small  company  of  United  States'  ri- 
flemen, then  armed  with  muskets,  and  the  companies  of  Bacn, 
SnelHng,  and  Prescott/  Well,  what  does  *1  V  Why,  'F  found 
Major  Daveiss  forming  the  dragoons,  in  the  rear  of  these  com- 
panies'— these  dragoons,  being  a  standing  corps  of  reserve,  and 
occupying  their  proper  place,  as  such — ^'l'  ^understanding  that 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  enemy's  fire  proceeded  from  some 
trees  fifteen  or  twenty  spapes  (or  paces)  in  front  of  those  com- 
panies, 'I'  directed  the  major  to  dislodge  them  with  a  part  of 
the  dragoons  J  Over  this  part  of  the  conduct  of  'I,'  we  should 
have  been  glad  he  had  cast  more  lights  we  should  have  been- 
pleased  to  have  heard,  what  appeared  to  be  the  number  of  ^rve^ 
ffom  which  the  enemy's  fire  proceeded;  we  are  anxious  (o 
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bave   been  told  what  was  the  number  af  dragoons  ordered ; 

especially,  whan  ;Kve  fitid  this  account  of  the  orders  of  *]'  suc- 
ceeded  by  the*  following  reilections:  'Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jor's gallantry  determined  him  to  execute  the  order  with  a    • 
smaller  force  than  was  sufficient,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to 
avoid  him  in  fronts  and  attack  his  Jlauks.     The  major  was  mor- 
•  tally  wounded,  and  his  party  driven  back,     Tiie  Indians  were, 
hovv ever,  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodgeil,  from  their  ad- 
vantageous position,  by  Captain  Snellingj  at  the  head  of  hi? 
'company.'     And  is  it  in  this  the  general  appears?     Who  ever 
lieard,  till  General  'I'gave  the  order  here  detailed  by  him,  that    * 
dismounted  dragoons,  armed  with  swords,   and  pistola  in  belt, 
•"had  been'ordered  to  take  the  front  of /oo^  soldiers^ -Avmt^  with 
niusktls  and  bayonets^  and  to  dislodge  an  enemy  tifteen  or  twen- 
ty [aces   in  front  of  those  foot  soldiers  so  armed?     We  pre- 
''  ,^aiho  to  say,  it  is  unmilitary,  and  unprecedented.     This  same 
ijeaeral  has  •:  Id  the  public  that  this  enemy  was  armed  with 
guns,  tomahawks,  war-clubs,  and  spears.     And  yet,  he  ordered 
Major  Daveiss*,  with  a   part  of  his  dismounted    dragoons,  to 
step  in    between  the  musket  and  bayonet,  and  that  enemy,  in 
order  that  such  enemy,  being  driven  from  ils  stand  behind  the 
trees,  might  no  longer  annoy  those  brave  troops;  who  upon  the 
fall  of  Major  Daveiss,  gallantly  applied  the  musket,  and  bayo- 
net, to  their  proper  use,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  posi- 
tion.      ** 

*'But  having  undertaken  to  trace  *!'  through  the  camp,  our 
./attention  is  carried  to  his  next  statement.    Says  he:  4n   the 
.  coari?e  o?f  a   few  minutes  after  the.  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, tiie  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  of  the 
fronts  the  right  flank,  and  part  of  the  rear  line.'     Fortunately, 
there  was  no  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  rearline,  from  whicli 
he  had  withdrawn  the  two  companies;  what  other  parts  were 
attacked,  we  may  conjecture!    'Upon  Spencer's  mounted  riilc- 
men,  and  the  right  of  Warwick's  company,  which  was  posted 
^  on  the  right  of  the  rear  line,  it  was  excessively  severe,'  &c. 
.  At  this  place.^  we  can  but  take  time  to  inquire,  if  this  general 
.  attack  succeeded  the  firet  in  a  few  minutes,  how  did  it  happen 
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tliatthe  attention  of  General 'I,'  after  thtJ  dispositions  stated  to 
liave  been  made  by  him  on  the  left  flank,  was  so  particularli/ 
attrarted  by  the  firing  on  the  right  flank?  to  ivhich  he  next 
posted,  and  where,  fts  usual, he  did  wonders!  ^  indeed,  we  can 
but  marvel,  that  'I'  was  not  as  mtjch  affected'  by  the  firing  on 
the  right  of  the  rear  line,  where  Spencer  aHd  Warwick  were 
posted.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  there  is  no  coofusioa  of  " 
ideas,  there  is  at  least  a  great  want  of  precision,  in  (be  account 
givcin  by  this  general,  of  his  own  great  exploits*  Connected  with 
the  descriptiqn  of  an  almost  general  engagement,  we  iiext"per- 
ceivc,  the  general  discovers  Captain  Robb's  company  had  left  ' 
its  ground,  for  the  centre  of  the  canap.  Now,  what  the  general 
did  with  Robb's  company,  he  does  not  tell — but  instead  of  or-  " 
dcring  it  back  to  reoccupy  the  ground  it  had^left,  he  ordered 
the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  Prescol's  company;  which  company, 
but  a  little  befpre,  was  engaged  on  the  left  of  the  front* line; 
yet,  says  he,  'I  bad  reinforced  every  part  of  the  ]^  that  bad 
suffered  much,  and  as  soon  as  the  approach 'of  morning  hj^d 
discovered  itself,  1  withdrew  from  the  front  line,  Sn^iling^s,^. 
Posej's,  and  Scott's,  and  from  the  rear  line,WifeDn's  compa- 
nies, and  drew  them  up  upon  the  left  flf^nkj  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and  Baen's  companies,  the  former  from 
the  rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  tlie 
right  flank.' 

''Never  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Major  Stargeoff,  i^  the 
Mayor  of  Garrat,  the  evglutions  of  a  militia  regiment,  men- 
tioned in  Salmagundi,  or  the  manoeuvres  of  the  renowned  go*^ 
vernor  of  New  York,  detailed   by  Knickerbocker,  was  there  . 
such  marchings  and  counter rmrchings  performed. 

"Thus  have  we  traced  General  'V  through  the  account}  ren- 
dered by  himself,  of  the  action  on  the  Wabash.  We  invite  ex- 
amination; for  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  correct;  if  possible^ 
to  find  in  what  it  is,  that  Governor  Harrison  has  shewn  in  any 
Uiing,  one  trait  of  military  capacity  not  common  to  every  man 
in  his  army  with  a  commission  equal  to  that  of  captain— and 
are  forced  to  confess  thrvtour  research  has  been  vain. 

"Tlial  General  HarrUoii  was  busy^  we  have  i^cn;  that  he  ran 


Jliihe'rand  thither,  he  has  told  us;  that  the  officers  geiierall}^ 
did  their  duty,^and  thai  the  men  were  hrave,  we  have  no  doubt: 
apd' greatly  do  we  regret  that  such 'officers,  and  such  man  were 
T)ot  commanded  by  a  general  worthy  of  them — a  genei^a!  who 
would  have  conducted  *  them  to  battle  by  daj^light,  or  kept 
them  from  being  surprised  by  night  I ! ! 
"In  Governor  Harrison's  letter  to  Governor  Scott,  he  exprcs- 

\ses  himself  pleased  that  his  army  was  attack(*d  in  the-night;  it 
was  what  he  wanted;  because  it  ajforded  a  better  opportunity 

.jR)r  killing  Indians,  than  when  the  attack  was  by  day.  It  seems 
to  (US  that  this  idea^is  too  weak^  and  puerile  for  any  one  but 
QeneraV Harrison.  We  shall  take  but  little  trouble  to  expose 
it-  We  ran,  however,  but  contrast  it  with  the  opinion  of  the 
^me  great  general,  expressed,  in  his  letter  of  the  .18th  Novem- 
ber to  the  secretary  of  war;  he  says,  'My  great  object  was  to 
keep  the  lines  entire,  to  prevent  the  enemy  fronv  breaking  into 
the  c&mp  until  daylight,  which  should  enable  metomakea 
general  and  tsffectual  charge.'  Thus  do  we  find  iliis  great  man 
at  variance  with  hin^self.  At  one  timie,  in  effect  confessing  that 
^t  night  aHwckhtd  placed  him  merely  on  the  defensive,  ren- 
defed  his  cavalry  useless, 'and  a  general  and  elfectual  charge 
impracticable;  and  that  he  waited  only  for  daylight,  to  exert 

'  his  force,  and  aecufe  the  victoryi  At  another  time,  he  is  for 
the  night  attaek  of  the  enemy;  when  the  cavalry  cannot  acty 

.  and  when  no  ulterior  movement  could  be  made  with  advan- 
tage-*^  at  least,  none  was  made  by  General  Harrison. 

"But  even  as  to  the  article  of  killing,  we  had  thought  that 
the  night  favoured  the  assailants,  and  especially  the  Indians — 

.  on  their  own  ground  too,  with  which  they  were  well  acquaint- 
ed,  in  addition  to  their  greater  facility  of  concealment,  and 
better  sight  than  white  men  in  the  night.  But  so  deranged 
appear  the  ideas  of  Governor  Hariison,  that  he  has  said  if  the 
Indians  had  not  attacked  him,. he  had  determined  to  attack 
them  the  next  night;  relying,  we  presume,  alone  upon  the  ad- 
vantage which  assailants  have  of  their  enemy  in  the  night 
attack.  How  then  could  he  be  pleased  that  the  attack  was 
made  on  his  camp  in  the  night? 
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.  '^Vcre  we,  indeed,  to  examine  "and  contrast  all  which  th'n 
mi^hljjman  ofivords  has  written,  w^  might  suspect  the  sanity 
of  Lis  Intellects;  we  never  could  respect  "him  for  jadgment,  or 
candour.  But  one  reflection,  and  jvc  are  done  ^vith  him  for 
the  present. 

"What  was  the  killing  a  few  Indians,  to  the  loss  of  .so  many 
valuable  citizens^  who,  but  that  Governor  Harrison  wants  the 
qualities  and  qualifications  of  a  general,  might*  have  been, 
slaved;  and  yet  have  been  lost  in  one  fatal  night,  to  their  fami- 
lies and  country  forever! 

"If  Governor  Harrison  invaded  the  Indian  country,  and  the 
Prophet's  town,  uncertain  whether  he  would  fight  or  oot,  he 
should  have  established  a- strong  and  fortified  camp^at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  town,  where  he.  should  have  requi-- 
red  their  c(xnferences;  and  from  which,  if  necessary,  her  might 
have  readily  made  his  attack.  In  such  a  camp,  his  army  would 
have  been  safe,  as  wf^ll  by  niijht  as  by  day.  And  althou^ch 
there  might  not  have  been  killed  as  many  Indiajis^  he  would 
not  have  merited  the  execration  of  the  ^urvivi^g  friends  of 
those  heroes,  whom'  he  has  lost. 

.  "Once  more  we  will  go  back  to  the  camp  of  this  consummate 
general^  Ego;  Harrison.  For  it  is  by  the  camp  of  a  general,. 
as  miich  as  any  other  circumstance,  that  he  is  known.  When 
IMiyrrhus  saw  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  entrenched  and  fortified^ 
he  could  but  exclaim  to  his  attendants:  *Tru!y  ^hese  are  not 
barbarians.'  But  what  w^ould  he  have  said,  had  he  seen  the 
camp  of  the  renowned  General  Harrison?  'Verily,  this  mili- 
tia Aare  no  genera h^  In  front  and  tear  of  the  camp,  a  wet 
prairie,  impracticable  for  horse,  and  just  calculated  for  the  ■ 
approach  or  retreat  of  the  Indian  enemy. 

"Accordiii^l}^  after  the  general  had  ordered  Snelling's,  Po- 
sey's,  Scott's  and  Wilson's  companies,  to  reinforce  tte  left 
flank;  and  Cook's,  and  Baen's  companies,  to  reinforce  the 
right  flank;  Major  Wells,  not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  ge- 
neral, (he  choosing,  we  presume,  to  command  every  where  in 
person,  and  to  do  the  duly  which  might  have  been  done  by  in** 
ferior  officers, and  before  he  could  form  the  cavalry,  after  day- 
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liglit,  k)  support  the  iatended  charge,)  proceeded  to  make  the 
charge,  and  droye  the  Indians  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet, 
into — a — swamp ;  where  neither  foot,  nor  horse,  could  &Ilow 
them.  ThtiS'  ended  the  battle  on  the  left.  On  the  right,  to 
the  rest  of  the  force,  was  added  the  riflemen ;  with  these,  the 
enemy  was  charged,  and  put  to  flight*  >A  favourable  <)p()or- 
tunity,  (says  the  general,)  was  here  ofiered  to  pursue  the  ene* 
my  with  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  cU  that  time  on  the  other 
fiank^  I  did  not  observe  it  until' — Mfhexxl-^Ht  TDOstoo  late\' — 
O  fie !  O  fie !  Was  ever  poor  general  so  unfortunate !  When  the 
charge  was  made  on  the  left  flaiil^  he  was  not  there;  he  waa 
forming  the  dragoons.  When  the  chaise  was  afterwards  made 
on  the  right  flank,  by  the  infemtry,  be  was  not  there ;  he  was  oa 
the  left  flank*  A  fine  opportunity  occur/ed,  for  charging  the 
enemy  with  the  dragoons;  but  it  was  not  observed  until  it  wa^ 
too  lateli  Was  ther^  ever  so  consummate  a  general?  Major 
Sturgeon  indeed!  iJtrhy  w^  protest  that  Major  Sturgeon  is  no 
more  to  General  Harrison,  than  a  duck  is  to  a  goose!!! 

"It  is  of  no  impori:ance,  to  observe,  that  Governor  Harrison^ 
is  a  little,  selfish j  m^rigtnng^^tftjy&oc^.^ — BuTwhen  tie*  is  exal- 
ted into  theoiE^ERAL,  and  puffed,  and  blown  into  ou^r  f^ces,  as. 
possessing  military  s^ill  in  an  eminent  degree,  ,wecan  butaskf 
What  has  he  done?  Where  did  he  shew  bis  skUd?  Was  itin  the 
choice  of  his  camp?  Was  it  by  Ivis  pagacity  ip  penetrating  the 
design  of  the  enemy?  Was  it  in  making  ulterior  movcmeute 
to  circumvent  them?  Was  it  in  running  hither  nad  thitjier 
through  the  camp?  Was  it  in  taking  upon  himsejf  the  com- 
mand of  companies,  divisions,  apd  plitoons?  Was  j{t  m  omit* 
ting  to  have  the  dragoons  ready  to  charge,  ^r  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ? — But  stop ;  the  dragoons  could  not  c^barge  m  tiie 
swamps,  with  which  he  had  fortified  his  camp. — -rf  nou£h. 
We  have  said  enough  to  set  th^e  reader  jt^p  tbinki^g^  th^  ia 
what  we  wanted." 

It  is  pleasant  to  bury  and  forget  the  faults  and  foibiesof  au 
old  man's  life,  in  ti'e  remembrance  of  an  act  of  r^al  nci^rit,  at 
tlie  end  of  his  public  service.  This  reflection  is  the  result  of 
comparison,  and  is  intended  to  express  approbation  of  the  docil- 
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ment  presented  to  tlie  legislature  by  Governor  Scott,  on  tbe  M 
of  December,  1811. 

The  substance  of  which,  the  whole  being  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, will  close  the  second  volume  of  the  historj  of  Kentucky. 
It  follows: 

"We  live,  gentlemen^ in  times  of  no  ordinary  import;  all  cnir 
wisdom  and  virtue  may  be  required  for  our  own  preservation." 

"War  seems  to  lower  over  our  horizon."  Alluding  to  the 
prospects  in  the  east,  no  less  than  in  the  west. 

"Justice  as  well  as  policy,  dictated  the  pacific  course  our 
government  has  endeavoured  to  pursue."  But  "unprovoked 
and  incessaiit  injuries  from  both  Britain  and  France,  with  a 
view  to  involve  us  in  their  wars,  has  been  the  consequence." 

Force,  or  what  is  worse,  submission,  seems  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  us,  by  these  hostile  rivals. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  country  is  so  humiliated  and  debased,  as 
to  submit,  then  indeed  we  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  free — 
much  leas  the  only  free  nation  on  the  earth. 

BothJh£_great  belligerents  have  injured  us ;  we  have  a  right 
to  compensation  Troflr  eai:lr.  in  reflating  tlie  relations  be- 
tween themselves,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Nor  should  our 
inclinations  know  either  British  or  French. 

The  president  has  apprized  congress,  that  the  nation  should 
assume  an  attitude  of  defence.  Let  us  therefore  be  prepared 
for  the  rencounter. 

The  energies  of  our  country,  if  properly  called  out,  and  em- 
ployed, are  more  than  adequate  to  our  protection,  against 
every  enemy.  But  we  have  too  great  fondness  for  indulgence, 
and  for  power — too  great  horror  of  privation — too  much  love 
of  foreign  commerce. 

But,  as  the  health  of  the  body  depends  upon  that  of  the 
members,  we  should  more  immediately  turn  our  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  our  state — ^improve  our  resources,  and  cultivate 
the  means  within  our  reach,  without  grasping  after  those  be- 
yond it. 

Let  us  be  prepared  and  ready  to  assist  others,  if  we  expect 
to  be  assisted  by  them.  i 
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*-  The  preservation  of  our  utiion,  the  great  anchor  of  our  safety^ 
requires  that  the  good  of  all  should  be  consulted,  and  promoted. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  the  product  of  its  industry.  The 
fertility  of  oar  soil,  calls  us  to  agriculture;  the  exchange  of  our 
productions  of  the  Lind,  with  internal  manufactures,  always 
safe,  should  form  the  basis  of  American  commerce.  The  less 
we  are  dependent  on  other  nations,  the  more,  they  will  respect 
vs;  and  the  less  shall  we  be  annoyed  by  them. 

People  are  the  strength  of  a  nation.  Facility  of  subsistence 
will  always  multiply  them.  Perhaps  no  age  or  country  has 
M'itnessed  such  rapid  advances,  in  both  population  and  improve- 
ment, as  our  own. 

The  militia,  a  subject  often  recalled  to  your  recollections, 
never  more  demanded  your  attention.  I  have  seen  with  plea- 
sure, an  improvement  in  the  discipline  and  military  appearance 
of  the  men^  There  is  a  pride  allied  to  honour;  it  is  the  soul 
o{  a  soldier;  it  cheers  him  in  toils — nerves  him  in  danger — and 
in  the  path  of  his  duty,  leads  him  to  victory,  or  to  death,  with 
equal  magnanimity.  The  laws  should  cherish  this  pride;  the 
first  step  to  which,  is  the  procurement  of  good  officers;  the  next, 
the  habit  of  obedience.  Arms  are  indispensable.  Once  more 
permit  me  to  recommend  an  armory.  A  beginning  should 
be  made;  we  have  resources;  we  have  credit;  money  might 
be  borrowed ;  the  sale  of  vacant  land  might  soon  replace  it. 
To  preserve  our  prosperous  state,  we  must  be  strong:  to  main- 
tain liberty,  we  must  be  able  to  defend  it.  Nor  should  we 
forget,  that  to  nuiintain  our  rights,,  we  should  understand  them. 
Education  then  becomes  expedient,  as  the  handmaid  to  infor- 
.mation — the  only  substitute  for  ignorance.  Knowledge  is 
equally  necessary  in  both  military,  and  civil  affairs.  Every 
country  produces  talents  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  both 
private  and  public,  if  they  are  but  duly  cultivated. 

Then  how  important  are  schools,  both  civil  and  military! 
These  are  important  subjects,  gentlemen,  which  to  mention,  is 
to  recommend  to  your  aid — there  is,  however,  yet  another, 
still  more  important;  because  it  is  of  evefy  day's  use;  it  is  the 
interest  and  right  of  every  man ;  it  is  the  administration  of 
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justice.  Tbere  is  a.  tardiness  in  its  progress,  which  bespeaki 
something  much  amiss  in  the  structure,  or  organizalion  of  the 
courts;  or  in  both. 

"A  celebrated  writer  of  English  history,  has  observed^  that 
in  that  country,  the  king,  lords,  and  commons;  the  army^  navy, 
and  revenue,  are  all  for  the  support  of  the  twelve  judges- 
Meaning  by  this,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  government  is 
intended  for  the  correct  and  uninterrupted  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  thai  this  can  only  be  done  through  the  judges. 

"The  judiciary  of  that  country,  is  certainly  the  cause  why  it 
Is  more  free  than  any  other,  but  our  own.  Their  judges 
are  men  of  the  first  learning  and  talents;  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  as  well  as  the  receipt  of  their  salaries,  are  dependent  on 
their  good  behaviour^  alone;  and  their  compensation  is  so  ample, 
as  to  require  no  other  fortune  for  their  support,  &:c.  The  ef- 
fect of  such  arrangement,  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  nation 
from  entire  despotism.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending equal  salaries,  but  such  as  are  both  competent  and 
liberal. 

"Continued  habits  of  study  and  reflection,  are  required  for 
this  station,  beyond  every  other.  And  this ,  holds  true,  most 
especially,  in  the  court  of  the  last  resort;  whose  decisions,  to  a 
great  extent,  must  form  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  tardy  administration  of  justice,  and  especially  in  chan- 
cery, is  again  the  subject  of  remark;  and  proper  for  revision — 
as  is  also,  the  criminal  code.  There  is  too  much  lenity,  for 
either  reform,  or  punishment. 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  struggle  of  the  southern  patriots,  with 
becoming  sympathy. 

And  with  expressions  of  gratitude,  for  the  abundant  bles* 
sings  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  the  state,  encourages  a  prac- 
tice of  the  necessary  means  to  preserve  them. 

And  next,  after  a  very  lengthy  address,  which  is  here  greatly 
condensed,  be  makes  his  valedictory,  and  retires,  like  a  pa- 
triot, and  a  sage. 

END  OF  VOLUME  11. 
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